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9.  8Mm  iriMK  otfea*  are  adected. 
•a.  Hon. 

II.  Ja^M-Wawa  Sqoaie  <Aq^ 
n.  GnM  of  Enqniir. 
ij.  Gble  of  Ibe  Fli«.YaeB  CncaiL 

14.  BriEtuGate. 

15.  Notthem  Tribunal. 


N.B. — The  shaded  spaces  oj 
People." 


I&  ReCDCtcMj. 

17.  ClMpel  of  the  FlnK-Ynen  Prince. 

tS.  £mbn)iderr'nann&ctc(7. 

19.  Hira-Ii  Tem[dc 

aoi  CHd  Saperiutendenc?  of  InTtiga- 


».  Saperintaident  of  Woria. 

aa,  Kk-yoED  HooaKety. 

aj.  Pieftctiinl  Canfbdan  Tonple. 

34,  BencTolent  Inititiition. 

35.  Temple  of  TQ-Ke-King. 
a6.  Balnttrade  endontte. 
a;.  Uedidne-Baw  Str«L 

18.  T«io  and  Chitkg  Slate*  Chapd. 
29.  Sijuarc  of  the  Double  Cassia  Tree. 


narked  in  the  original  Min-Keu  "  Dwellings  of  the 


I* pas*  312.  Plan  of  Southbrh  PAKTof  the  City  ofKiNa-sz£  (or  Ilang*chau), 
with  the  Palace  of  the  Sung  Emperors.  From  a  Chinese 
Plan  forming  part  of  a  Keprint  of  the  official  Topt^raphy  of 
the  Ciiy  during  the  period  Hien-Shun  (ii65-ii74)  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  i.i.  the  period  lerniinaled  by  the  Mongol  conquest  o( 
the  City  and  Empire.  Mr.  Moule,  who  possesses  the  Chinese 
plan  (with  others  of  the  same  set),  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  ii  a  copj  at  second-hand.  Names  that  are  underlined 
aie  such  as  are  preserved  in  the  modem  Map  of  llang-chau. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  original  plan  to  Mr.  Moult  ; 
for  the  pbotograpbic  copy  and  rendering  of  the  names  to 
Mr.  WylU. 
„  240.  Sketch  Map  of  the  Grrat  Ports  oI  Fo-kien,  to  illustrate  the 
identity  of  Marco  Polo's  Zavton,  Besides  the  Admiralty 
Charts  and  other  well-known  sources  the  Editor  has  used  in 
forming  this  a.  "  Missionary  Map  of  Amoy  and  the  Neighbour- 
ing Country,"  on  a  la^e  scale,  sent  him  by  the  Kev.  Cars/airl 
Dauglai,  LL.D.,  of  Amoy.  This  contains  some  points  not  to 
be  found  in  the  others. 
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XVlll  EXPLANATORY  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 


^  To  face  page  246,  Iiineraries   of   Marco  Polo,    No.    VI.     The   Journey    through 

Kiang-Nan,  Chb-kiang,  and  Fo-kibn. 
I.  Map  to  illustrate    Marco  Polo's    Chapters    on  the    Mat^y 
It        I.    312.   \      Countries. 

Map  to  illustrate  his  Chapters  on  Southern  India. 


C. 


»>        f> 
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I.  Sketch  showing  the  Position  of  KAyal  in  Tinnevelly. 
Map   showi 
Malahar. 


374.   J  2.  Map  showing  the   Position    of   the    Kingdom  of   Ely    in 


It         »» 


440.  Aden,  with  the  attempted  Escalade  under  Alboquerque  in  1513, 
being  the  Reduced  Facsimile  of  a  large  contemporary  Wood 
Engraving  in  the  Map  Department  of  the  British  Museum. 
(Size  of  the  original  42 J^  inches  by  19I  inches.)  Photolitho- 
graphic Reduction  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Praetor i  us,  through  the 
assistance  of  R.  H.  Major ^  Esq. 

474.  Facsimile  of  the  Letters  sent  to  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France, 
by  Arghi^n  Khan,  in  a.d.  1289,  and  by  OljaItu,  in  A.D. 
1305,  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  France,  and  reproduced  from 
the  Kecueil  des  Documents  de  VEpoque  Mongole  by  kind  permis- 
sion of  H.H.  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte. 
If         >t     595'  Some  of  the  objects  found  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  in  Central  Asia. 

From  a  photograph  kindly  lent  by  the  TravtUcr. 


«t         it 


WOODCUTS  PRINTED  WITH  THE  TEXT. 
Book  Second. — Part  Second. 

Page      4.  The  Bridge  of  Pulisanghin,  the  Lu-ku-J^iao  of  the  Chinese,  reduced 
from   a   large  Chinese  Engraving    in   the   Geographical   work  called 
Ki'fu-ihuttg'chi  in  the  Paris  Library.     I  owe  the  indication  of  this, 
and  of  the  Portrait  of  Kubldi  Kaan  in  vol.  i.  to  notes  in  M.  Pauthier's 
edition. 
,,        5.  The  Bridge  of  Pulisanghin.     From  the  Livre  des  Merveilles, 
,,         7.   Bridge  of  Lu-ku-k'iao.     From  a  photograph  by  Count  de  Semall^ 
,,         9.  Bridge  of  Lu-ku-k*iao.    From  a  photograph  by  Count  de  Semall^. 
,,       19.  The  Roi  d'Or.     Professed  I'ortrait  of  the  Last  of  the  Altun  Khans  or 
Kin  Emperors  of  Cathay,  from  the  (fragmentary)  Arabic  Manuscript  of 
RashiduddifC s  History  in  the  Library  of  the   Royal   Asiatic  Society. 
This  Manuscript  is  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  under  the  eye  of 
Rashiduddin,  and  the  drawings  were  probably  derived  from  Chinese 
originals. 
26.  Plan  of  Ki-chau,  after  Duhalde. 

30.  The  Cross  incised  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Christian  Inscription  of 
Si-NGAN  FU  (a.d.  781) ;  actual  size,  from  copy  of  a  pencil  rubbing  made 
on  the  original  by  the  Rev,  J,  Lees.     Received  from  Mr,  A,  Wylie. 

38.  Di<agram  to  elucidate  the  cities  of  Ch'^ng-tu  fu. 

39.  Plan  of  Ch'eng-tu.  From  Marcel  Monnier's  Tour  cCAsie,  by  kind  per- 
mission of  M.  Plon. 

41.  Bridge  near  Kwan-hsien  (Ch'cng-tu).      From  Marcel  Monnier's  Toidr 

dAsie^  by  kind  permission  of  M.  Plon. 
47.  Mountaineers  on  the  Borders  of  Sze-ch'wan  and  Tibet,  from  one  ol 

the  illustrations  to  Lieut.  Garnier's  Narrative  (see  p.  48).     From  Tour 

du  Monde. 
50.  Village  of  Eastern  Tibet  on  Sze-ch'wan  Frontier.     From  Mr.  Coopers 

Travels  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce. 


EXM.ANATORy  LIST  OV   ILLUSTRATIONS 

51.  Etunplc  of  ROAtis  on  the  TiBRTAN  Frontier  of  China 

■  view  of  the  Gorge  of  ihe  Lan  I'sang  Kkng).     Fr^ji 

Travth  ^  a  Piemer  ef  Commerce. 
55.  The  Valley  of  the  Kjn-sh\  Kiang,  neai  the  lower  end        he  Ca., 

of  Muco  Polo.      From  Lieut.  Carniei  in  the  Timr  du  i      df, 
58.  SiaTPuNsinYun-nao.     Fmia  the  same.  ii — 

.  61.  Black  Lolo.  | 

e«.  While  Lolo-     From  DbvIria's  Fronliire  Siiu-aiinamile.  \^^ 

65.  Pa-y  Sciipl,    From  the  T'ouug-Pao. 
6S.  GaidcD-Hoasc  on  the   Lake  of  Yuk-nak-fu,  Vachi  of  Polo.     Frvm 

Lieut.  Gamict  in  the  Toiir  dii  Jifortdr. 
•jx.  Road  dcicending  from  the  Talile-Laad  of  Yds-nan  into  the  Vallby  of 

the  Kl.v-^HA  KlANG  [ihe  Bnics  of  Polo),     Fram  the  same. 
73.   "  A  Sarackk  of  Carajan,"  being  the  poitraic  of  a  MahomedsiTi  Mull 

in  We&leiQ  Van-nsn.     Fmm  Ike  same. 
J4.  The  Canal  at  Vo\-NAK  1..      From  aphotogiaph  by  M,  TanNANT. 
78.  '■  Ridine  long  like  Fbinchmkn,"  exemplified  from  the  BayeuK  TapesM 

AAer  Lacroii,  K«f  Militairi  du  Mayen  Age. 
S3.  The  Samc-hiav  tribe  of  Kwbi-chau,  with  the   Cross-bow.      From 

colonred  dTawing  in  a  Chinese  work  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes,  beloi 

to  W.  LmkAart,  Esq. 
go.  Portraits  of  a  Kakiiven  man  and  woman.     Drawn  by  Q.  Cknni  from  *.! 

photiigraph  (anonymous). 
108.  Ttmiplc  coilcil  GAt!DAPAL&\  in  the  city  of  MiGK  {i.e.  Pagjn  in  GurmaJ^ 

elected  nVra  A:.D.    I160,      Engraving  after  a  sketch  by  the  first  Editor,' 

from  FtrgHittn't  Hillary  ef  Artkiltduri. 
IIS.  Tlie  pAL^CBof  the  Kinc  of  Mien  in  modem  times  (viz.,  the  Palace 

Aimtapara].     Fram  Ike  samt,  being  partly  from  a  sketch  by  the 

EdUoi. 
\  IlS.     Script  Pa-pe.     From  the  Toung-Pao. 

'lo-KKi  and  other  Tribe*  in  the  Deparlnienl  of  Lin-ngftn  b  S.  Vlin- 

•nppaaed  10  be  ihe  Anin  001111117  ai  Marco  Polo.     From  Gamier  ii 

Tear  da  Meade. 
125.  The  KoLOMAN  tribe,  on  borders  of  Kwei-chau  and  Ynn-nan.      From 

coloured  drawing  in  Mr.  Lockharl's  book  as  above  (under  p.  83). 
119.  Script /idt' ofXieitg-huitg.     From  the  Timn^-Pae. 

130.  Iron  SuspBNsiON  Bkidcs  at  Lowatong.     From   Gamier  in   Tour  du 

Mendt. 

131.  FoRTiFiKD  Villages  on  Western  Frontier  of  KwEt-cKAU.     From  Ihe 


Book  Second. — Part  Third. 

155.  Yano-cbau  ;  tbe  ihtee  Cities  under  the  Sung. 

■5&  Yaho-chau  :    the  Great  Otf  under  Ihe  Song.      From  Chinese  Plans 

kiodljF  lent  to  Ihe  present  Editor  by  the  late  Father  tl.  Havret,  S.J., 

Zi-ka-wri. 
l6t.  MuiLSVAL  Artillbrv  Emcines.     Figs,  i,  3,  3,  4.  and  j,  are  Chinese. 

Tlie  fint  four  arc  from  the  Encyclopcedia  5<in-7':^iii-7iii>n'Aiwi  (Paris 

Lilnrjr),  tbe  last  from  Amyot,  vol.  viii. 
F"^  6,  7,  8  are  Saracen,  6  and  7  arc  taken  from  Ihe  work  of 

Rtineuidtmd  Fmti,  Du  Fat  Crisis,  and  by  them  from  the  Arabic  MS. 

of  Hatiait  ^  Ramnah  [Arai  Atie.  Fonds,  No.  1127).     F^.  S  is  Irom 

Lard  Miuuter'i  Ataiie  CataUgiu  of  Military  Works,  and  by  him  from 

A  MS.  of  KtuhpAuUiu'i  Hillary. 
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XX  EXPLANATORY  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  remainder  are  European.  Fig.  9  is  fron  Pertz^  Serif  tores  ^ 
vol.  x\Iii.,  and  by  him  from  a  figure  of  the  Siege  of  Arbicella,  1227, 
in  a  MS.  of  Gcttoest  Annals  (^o,  773,  Supp,  Lot.  of  Bid.  Imp,).  Fig.  10 
from  Shaw's  Dresses  atid  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Aji^rgs,  vol.  i.,  No.  21, 
after  B.  Mus.  MS.  Reg.  16,  G.  vi.  Fig.  11  from  Pertz  as  above,  under 
A.D.  1 182.  Fig.  12,  from  Vaitttrius  de  Re  Miittari,  Verona,  1483. 
Figs.  13  and  14  from  the  Poliorccticon  oi  Justus  Lipsius.  Fig.  15  is  after 
the  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Romance  of  Alexander  (a.d.  1338),  but  is 
taken  from  the  Gentletnan^s  MagazitUy  3rd  ser.  vol.  vii.  p.  467.  Fig.  16 
from  Lacroix's  Art  au  Moyen  Age,  after  a  miniature  of  13th  cent,  in  the 
Paris  Library.  P'igs.  17  and  18  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  Etudes 
de  r Artilleries  and  by  him  taken  from  the  MS.  of  Paulus  Santinus  (Lat. 
MS.  7329  in  Paris  Library).  Fig.  19  from  Professor  Moseley's  restora- 
tion of  a  Trebuchet,  after  the  data  in  the  Medioeval  Note-book  of  Villars 
lie  Honcourty  in  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  as  above.  Figs.  20  and  21  from 
the  Emperor's  Book.  Fig.  22  from  a  German  MS.  in  the  Bern  Library, 
the  Chronicle  ofjustinger  and  Schilling. 
Page  169.  Coin  from  a  treasure  hidden  during  the  siege  of  Siang-yang  in  1268-73, 
and  lately  discovered  in  that  city. 
172.  Island  Monasteries  on  the  Yang-tzu  kiang  ;  viz.  : — 

1.  Uppermost.     The   "Little  Orphan   Rock,"  after  a  cut  in  OliphanCs 
Narrative. 

2.  MicUile.     The  "Golden  Island"  near   Chin-kiang  fu,  after   Fishet's 
China.     (This  has  been  accidentally  reversed  in  the  drawing.) 

3.  Lower.     The  ** Silver  Island"  below  the  last,  after  Mr.  Lindley's book 
on  the  T'ai-P'ings. 

177.  The  West  Gate  of  Chin-kiang  fu.  From  an  engraving  in  Fishers 
China  after  a  sketch  made  by  Admiral  Stoddart,  R.N.,  in  1842. 

183.  South-West  Gate  and  Water  Gate  of  Su-chau  ;  facsimile  on  half  scale 
from  the  incised  Map  of  1247.  (See  List  of  Inserted  Plates  preceding, 
under  p.  182.) 

193.  The  old  Lun-no-TA  or  Pagoda  of  Six  Harmonies  near  Hang-chau,  and 
anciently  marking  the  extreme  S.W.  angle  of  the  city.  Drawn  by 
Q.  Cenni  from  an  anonymous  photograph  received  from  the  Rev,  G. 
Moule, 

195.  Imperial  City  of  Hang-chau  in  the  13th  Century. 

197.  Metropolitan  City  of  Hang-chau  in  the  13th  Century.  From  the  Notes 
of  the  Right  Rev.  G.  E.  Moule. 
,,  209.  /^a//^  of  Si-NGAN  FU.  Communicated  by  ./4.  Wylie. 
,,  212.  Stone  Chwang  or  Umbrella  Column,  one  of  two  which  still  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  Monastery  called  Fan-'Pien-Sze  or 
"Brahma's  Temple"  at  Hang-chau.  Reduced  from  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  by  Mr.  Moule. 

223.  Mr.  Phillips*  Theory  of  Marco  Polo's  Route  through  Fo-Kien. 

227.  Scene  in  the  Bohea  Mountains,  on  Polo's  route  between  Kiang-Siand 
Fo-Kien.     From  Fortutte's  Three  Years'  Wanderings. 

233.  Scene  on  the  Min  River  below  Fu-chau.     From  the  same, 

245.  The  Kaan*s  Fleet  leaving  the  Port  of  Zayton.  The  scenery  is  taken 
from  an  engraving  in  Fishet^s  China,  purporting  to  represent  the  mouth 
of  the  Chinchew  River  (or  River  of  Tswan-chau),  after  a  sketch  by 
Capt.  (now  Ai\m.)  Stoddart.  But  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  having  pointed 
out  that  this  cut  really  supported  his  view  of  the  identity  of  Zayton, 
being  a  view  of  the  Chang-chan  River,  reference  was  made  to  Admiral 
Stoddart,  and  Dr.  Douglas  proves  to  be  quite  right.  The  View  was 
really  one  of  the  Chang-chau  River ;  but  the  Editor  has  not  been  able 
to  procure  material  for  one  of  the  Tswan-chau  River,  and  so  he  leaves  it. 
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EXrLANATORV  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Book  Third 

flV  X(S.  TTic  Raak's  Flekt  paKing  Ihroogh  the  Indian  Arciiip81.AC0.     FCOBi  k 
diawing  by  the  Editor. 
..     Ijf.  Aodenl  Japakbsb  Empbrob,  afln  i.  Native  Drawing,     From  the  7hw 

du  Mettdt. 
..     357.  Ancient  Japan KSB  Akchbk,  after  a  native  drawing.     Frsm  the  iamt^ 
„     lAl.  The  Japanese  engaged  in  combat  with  the  Chinese,  after  an  aadtnt 

CAtivc  dnwing.     From  Ciar/mi,  t'oyagmn  Andins  et  Modemfs. 
••     )73-  JAVA.     A  view  in  tlie  interior.     From  a  sketch  of  the  slopes  of  the  Gedfll 

Volcano,  taken  by  Ihc  Editor  in  1860. 
„     a?4-  B«s  KcheT  of  one  of  the  Vessbls  frequenting  the   Ports  of  Java  In  the 
Middle  Ages.     Fiom  one  of  Ihe  sculptures  of  Ihe  BoRO  BoDOR,  after  • 
pholAgmph. 
„     289.  Tbe  three  Asiatic  Rhinockroses.     Adapted  froin  a  proof  of  a  wtiodevt 
pven  to  Ibe   Editor  for   Ihe  purpose  by  the  late  eminent  iookin>t) 
Edmard   BIytk.      It  is  not  known   to   the   Edilor   whether   lt«  cnt 
appeared  in  any  other  pubUcalion. 
..     X91.  Mo\ocBROs  uid  the  Maidbn.     From  a  mediievaj  drawing  engtandfat 

CaAitrtI  Matim,  MHoKsts  it  ArrhiehgU,  H.  PI.  30. 
.1     31a  The    HoRl^s.      From    n  manuscript  belonging   to   the    laic    CtlUtU) 

SCHBFtR,  now  in  the  Biblietkique  Nalionaie,  Paris, 
„  311.  The  Cysocephali.  From  the  Z<wk  Ai  Mtrveillis. 
„    331.  Adam's  Peak  from  ihcSei. 

„     3*7-  Sakva  Ml'si  01  a  Saint  of  llie  Roman  Mariytology.     Faoimile  from  «a 

^^  old  German  vciiion  of  the  sloiy  of  Batlaam  and  Josaphfll  \iieia  t477}| 

^V  prioled  !.iy  Zainer  at  Augsburg,  in  the  British  Museum. 

^^r     Hf^  Tcio:tii   Hcliijiics  of  Jjuiiiiiu.     1.   At  Kandy,  alUi  Emetson  TeUDiBt. 

3.  At  Fti-diaii,  after  Fortime. 

„     336.  "Chinbsk  Pagoda"  (so  called)  at  Negapatam.     From  a  sketch  taken 

by  5^  Wfl/Zo-f/Ae/,  K.C.S.I.,ioi846. 
,,       353.   Pacoda  at  Tanjorb.     Frcm  Fergunim'!  History  of  Arrkiliifiirt. 
„      353-  Ancient  Cross  with  Pehlvi  Inscription,  preicrved  in  the  church  on  St. 
Thouas's  Mount  near  Madras.     From  a  photograph,  tbe  gift  of  A. 
Bomell,  Esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  assisted  by  a  lithographic 
drawing  in  his  nnpablished  pamphlet  on  Pehlvi  Crosses  in  South  India. 
ff.B. — The  lithograph  has  now  appcauvd  in  the  Indian  Anliguary, 
November,  1 874. 
„      356-  The  Little  Mount  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Madras.     After  Daniel. 
„      358.  Small  Map  of  the  St.  Thouas  localities  at  Madras. 
.,      378.  Ancient  Chtiitian  Church  at  ParCir  or  Paldr,  on  ihe  Malabar  Coast ; 
from  an  engraving  in  Pearson's  Life  ef  ClatuUm  Buikanan,  after  a 
sketch  b)P  the  latter. 
•1      379-  SVKIAX  Church  at  Kanutyachim,   showing   tbe  qtuui-Jesuit  Facade 
generallj  adopted  in  modem  timet.     From  Ihe  U/e  ef  Biskep  Daniel 
tViium. 
i>      379-  iHTSRtOE  at  Syrian  Church  at  Kotteiyam.     From  Ike  same. 
„      ^4.  Capb  Couorik.    From  an  original  sketch  by  Mr.  Footb  of  the  Geological 

Surrey  of  India. 
„      3S7.  Mount  D'Elv.     From  a  noHlicai  sietek  ef  last  tenlury. 
•  •      393-  Mcdi«Tal  Arckitbcture  in  Guzerat,  bring  a  view  of  Gateway  at 
JiojawiiB,  given  in  Porbes't  Ra$  Mala.     From  Ftrgusimis  Htttery  ef 
AfxkUttlurt. 


XXll  EXPLANATORY  LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Page  399.  The  Gates  of  Somnatii  (so  called),  as  preserved  in  the  British  Arsenal 
at  Agra.  From  a  photograph  by  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Bourne, 
converted  into  an  elevation. 

415.  The  RUKH,  after  a  Persian  drawing.     From  Lan^s  Arabian  Nights. 

416.  Frontispiece  of  A.  Muller^s  Marco  Po/o,  showing  the  Bird  Rukh. 
425.  The  Ethiopian  Sheep.     From  a  sketch  by  Miss  Cathaine  Frcrc, 
441.  View  of  Aden  in  1840.     From  a  sketch  by  Dr.  R.  Kirk  in  the  Map-room 

of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

447.  The  Harvest  of  Frankincense  in  Arabia.  Facsimile  of  an  engraving  in 
Thcvefs  Cosmo§raphie  UniverselU  (1575).  Reproduced  from  Casseits 
Bible  Educator,  by  the  courtesy  0/  the  publishers. 

448.  Boswellia  Fkereana,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitch.  The  use 
of  this  engraving  is  granted  by  the  India  Museum  through  the  kindness 
of  Sir  George  Birdwood, 

453.  A  Persian  BAd-gIr,  or  Wind-Catcher.  From  a  drawing  in  the  Atlas  to 
Hommaire  de  HelVs  Persia,     Engraved  by  Adenev. 
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Book  Fourth. 

478.  Tomb  of  OijAiTU  Khan,  the  brother  of  Polo's  Casan,  at  Sultaniah. 

From  Fergiissons  History  of  Architecture. 
4S2.  The  Siberian  Dog-Sf.kdge.     From  the  Tour  du  Monde, 
489.  Mediseval  Russian  Church.     From  Fergnsson's  History  of  Architecture, 
493.  Figure  of  a  Tartar  under  the  Feet  of  Henry  Duke  of  Silesia,  Cracow, 

and  Poland,  from  the  tomb  at  Hrc>lau  of  that  Prince,  killed  in  battle 

with  the  Tartar  host,  9th  April,  1241.     After  a  plate  in  Scklesische 

Fiirstenbilder  des  Mittelalters,  Breslau,  1868. 
501.  Asiatic  Warriors  of  Polo's  Age.      From   the   MS.  of  Rashiduddin*s 

History,  noticed  under  cut  at  p.  19.     Engraved  by  Adeney. 
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Appendices. 

555.  Figure  of  Marco  Polo,  from  the  (irst  printed  edition  of  his  Book, 
published  in  German  at  Nuremberg  1477.  Traced  from  a  copy  in  the 
Berlin  Librar>'.  (This  tracing  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Satuuel  D,  Horton^ 
of  Cincinnati,  through  Mr.  Marsh.) 

595.  Marco  Polo's  rectified  Itinerary  from  Khotan  to  Nia« 
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Part  H.— JOURNEY  TO  THE  WEST  AND 
SOUTH-WEST  OF  CATHAY 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Br>  BBctNs  THE  DncumoM  <ff  TBB  Ihterior  Or  Cathat; 
anp  riRST  or  THE  Rma  Puusahohih. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Emperor  sent  the  afore- 
said Messer  Marco  Polo,  who  is  the  author  of  this 
whole  story,  on  business  of  his  into  the  Western 
Provinces.  On  that  occasion  he  travelled  from  Cam- 
baluc  a  good  four  months'  journey  towards  the  west.' 
And  so  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that  he  saw  on  his  travels 
as  he  went  and  returned. 

When  you  leave  the  City  of  Cambaluc  and  have 
ridden  ten  miles,  you  come  to  a  very  large  river  which 
is  called  Pulisanghin,  and  flows  into  the  ocean,  so 
that  merchants  with  their  merchandise  ascend  it  from 
the  sea.  Over  this  River  there  is  a  very  fine  stone 
bridge,  so  fine  indeed,  that  it  has  very  few  equals.  The 
fashion  of  it  is  this :  it  is  300  paces  in  length,  and  it 
must  have  a  good  eight  paces  of  width,  for  ten  mounted 
men  can  ride  across  it  abreast.     It  has  24  arches  and 
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as  many  water-mills,  and  'tis  all  of  very  fine  marble, 
well  built  and  firmly  founded.  Along  the  top  of  the 
bridge  there  is  on  either  side  a  parapet  of  marble  slabs 
and  columns,  made  in  this  way.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  bridge  there  is  a  marble  column,  and  under  it  a 
marble  lion,  so  that  the  column  stands  upon  the  lion's 
loins,  whilst  on  the  top  of  the  column  there  is  a  second 
marble  lion,  both  being  of  great  size  and  beautifully 
executed  sculpture.  At  the  distance  of  a  pace  from 
this  column  there   is  another  precisely  the   same,   also 


with  its  two  lions,  and  the  space  between  them  is  closed 
with  slabs  of  grey  marble  to  prevent  people  from  falling 
over  into  the  water.  And  thus  the  columns  run  from 
space  to  space  along  either  side  of  the  bridge,  so  that 
altogether  it  is  a  beautiful  object." 

Note  i.  — [When  Marco  leaves  ihe  capital,  he  laltes  the  main  road,  the  "  Imperial 
Higliway,"  {rom  Peking  to  Si-ngan  fu,  via  I'ao-ting,  Cheng-ting,  Ilwai-luh,  TaT-yiuui, 
Fing-j'Bi^,  and  Tui^-kwan,  on  llie  Vclfow  River,     Mr.  G,  F,  Eaton,  writing  ftom 


Cbap.'XXXV. 


BRIDGE  OF  PULISANGHIN 


Hui-diang  {J9ur.  China  Br.  Jf.  As.  Sac.  XXVIII.  No.  i )  says  h  is  a  Cftrt-road,  except 
for  »ii  days  between  Tttl-ynan  and  H**ai-luh,  and  tint  h  takes  (wenty-nbe  days  to 
go  from  Peking  to  Si-i^an,  a  figure  which  agrees  well  with  Pulo's  distances ;  it  is  also 
the  lime  which  Dr.  Forke's  journey  lasted ;  he  left  Peking  on  the  1st  May,  1S92, 
Rachcd  Tal-ynan  on  the  I2lh,  and  arrived  at  Si-ngan  on  the  30th  (  yim  Peiingnarh 
Ck'ang-an).  Mr.  Kockhill  left  Peking  on  the  17th  December,  iSSS,  reached  T'tJ- 
yuan  00  the  a6lh,  crossed  the  Yellow  River  on  tjie  jth  January,  and  arrived  at  SI- 
ngan  fu  on  the  8lh  January,  1889,  in  twenty-two  days,  a  dislance  of  916  miles. 
{Land  a/  Ikt  Lamas,  pp.  371-374.)  M.  Gienaid  left  Si-ngan  on  the  lolli  November 
and  reached  Peking  on  the  16th  December,  i894  =  lhirly-sii  days ;  he  reckons  1389 
kiloinetrcs  =  863  miles.  (See  ^rt'.  C.  Hskombe,  Tour  through  Shan-hsi  and  Shat-hsi 
iajtmr.  Nertk  China  Br.  R.  A.  S.  N.  S.  X.  pp.  S4-7a)— H.  C] 

XOTI  2.—rul-i-Sangiii,  the  name  which  Maico  gives  the  River,  means  in  Persian 
simply  (as  Maisden  noticed)  "The  Stone  Bridge."  In  a  very  different  region  the 
nine  ninie  o^en  occurs  in  the  history  of  Timur  applied  to  n  certain  bridge,  in  the 
ciinnlr}'  north  of  Badakhshan,  over  the  Wakhsh  branch  of  the  Oxus.     And  the 
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these  names  are  in  use  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  on  modem  Chinese  maps,  only 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  termed  Sang-^an  ho,  whilst  south  of  the  inner  Great 
Wall,  and  in  the  plain,  the  name  of  Hun-ho  is  applied  to  it.  Hun  ho  means  "  Muddy 
River,"  and  the  term  b  quite  suitable.  In  the  last  century,  the  Emperor  K'ien-lung 
ordered  the  Hun-ho  to  be  named  Yung-ting  ho,  a  name  found  on  modem  maps,  but 
the  people  always  call  it  Hun  ho"  .  {BreischneideTf  Peking,  p.  54.)— H.  C] 

The  River  is  that  which  appears  in  the  maps  as  the  Hwan  Ho,  Hun-ho,  or 
Yongting  Ho,  flowing  about  7  miles  west  of  Peking  towards  the  south-east  and  joining 
the  Pe-Ho  at  Tientsin  ;  and  the  Bridge  is  that  which  has  been  known  for  ages  as  the 
Lu'kou-K  iao  or  Bridge  of  Lukou,  adjoining  the  town  which  is  called  in  the  Russian 
map  of  Peking  Feucheny  but  in  the  official  Chinese  Atlas  Kung-Keih-cheng.  (See  Map 
at  ch.  xi.  of  Bk.  II.  in  the  first  Volume.)  ["Before  arriving  at  the  bridge  the  small 
walled  city  of  Kung-ki  cheng  is  passed.  This  was  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  The  people  generally  call  it  Fei-cKeng,^^  {Bretschncidery  Peking,  p.  50.) — 
H.  C]  It  is  described  both  by  Magaillans  and  Lecomte,  with  some  curious  dis- 
crepancies, whilst  each  affords  particulars  corroborative  of  Polo's  account  of  the 
character  of  the  bridge.  The  former  calls  it  the  finest  bridge  in  China.  Lecomte*s 
account  says  the  bridge  was  the  finest  he  had  yet  seen.  **  It  is  above  170  geometrical 
paces  (850  feet)  in  length.  The  arches  are  small,  but  the  rails  or  side-walls  are  made 
of  a  hard  whitish  stone  resembling  marble.  These  stones  are  more  than  5  feet  long, 
3  feet  high,  and  7  or  8  inches  thick ;  supported  at  each  end  by  pilasters  adorned  with 
mouldings  and  bearing  the  figures  of  lions.  .  .  .  The  bridge  is  paved  with  great  flat 
stones,  so  well  joined  that  it  is  even  as  a  floor." 

Magaillans  thinks  Polo's  memory  partially  misled  him,  and  that  his  description 
applies  more  correctly  to  another  bridge  on  the  same  road,  but  some  distance  further 
west,  over  the  Lieu-li  Ho.  For  the  bridge  over  the  Hwan  Ho  had  really  but 
thirteen  arches,  whereas  that  on  the  Lieu-li  had,  as  Polo  specifies,  twenty -four.  The 
engraving  which  we  give  of  the  Lu-kou  K'iao  from  a  Chinese  work  confirms  this 
statement,  for  it  shows  but  thirteen  arches.  And  what  Polo  says  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  Magaillans  is  right,  and  that  our  traveller's 
memory  confounded  the  two  bridges.  For  the  navigation  of  the  Hwan  Ho,  even 
when  its  channel  is  full,  is  said  to  be  impracticable  on  account  of  rapids,  whilst  the 
Lieu-li  Ho,  or  *' Glass  River,"  is,  as  its  name  implies,  smooth,  and  navigable,  and  it 
is  largely  navigated  by  boats  from  the  coal-mines  of  Fang-shan.  The  road  crosses  the 
latter  about  two  leagues  from  Cho-chau.     (See  next  chapter.) 

■  [The  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament  {M,  Polo  in  Camboduc,  p.   116- 1 17)  remarks  regarding 

■  Yule's  quotation  from  Magaillans  that  **a  glance  at  Chinese  history  would  have 
j  explained  to  these  gentlemen  that  there  was  no  stone  bridge  over  the  Liu  Li  river  till 
I                                     the  days  of  Kia  Tsing,  the  Ming  Emperor,  1522  a.d.,  or  more  than  one  hundred  and 

fifty  years  after  Polo  was  dead.  Hence  he  could  not  have  confounded  bridges,  one 
of  which  he  never  saw.  The  Lu  Kou  Bridge  was  first  constructed  of  stone  by  She 
Tsung,  fourth  Emperor  of  the  Kin,  in  the  period  Ta  Ting  1189  A.D.,  and  was 
finished  by  Chang  Tsung  1194  a.d.  Before  that  time  it  had  been  constructed  of 
wood,  and  had  been  sometimes  a  stationary  and  often  a  floating  bridge.  The  oldest 
account  [end  of  i6th  century]  states  that  the  bridge  was  pu  200  in  length,  and 
specifically  states  that  each  pu  was  5  feet,  thus  rhaking  the  bridge  looo  feet  long. 
It  was  called  the  Kuan  Li  Bridge.  The  Emperor,  Kia  Tsing  of  the  Ming,  was  a  great 
bridge  builder.  He  reconstructed  this  bridge,  adding  strong  embankments  to  prevent 
injury  by  floods.  lie  also  built  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Liu  Li  Ho,  the  Cho  Chou 
Bridge  over  the  Chli  Ma  Ho.  What  cannot  be  explained  is  Polo's  statement  that  the 
bridge  had  twenty-four  arches,  when  the  oldest  accounts  give  no  more  than  thirteen, 
there  being  eleven  at  the  present  time.  The  columns  which  supported  the  balustrade 
in  Polo's  time  rested  upon  the  loins  of  sculptured  lions.  The  account  of  the  lions 
after  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Kia  Tsing  says  that  there  are  so  many  that  it  is 
impossible  to  count  them  correctly,  and  gossip  about  the  bridge  says  that  several 
persons  have  lost  their  minds  in  making  the  attempt.     The  little  walled  city  on  the 
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east  end  of  the  bridge,  rightly  called  Kiing  Chi,  popularly  called  Fci  Qi'eng,  is  a 
monument  to  Ts*ung  ChC-ng,  the  last  of  the  Min<;,  who  built  it,  hoping  to  check  the 
advance  of  Li  Tzu  ch*ong,  the  j;reat  robber  chief  who  finally  proved  too  strong  for 
him."— IL  C] 

The  Bridge  of  Lu-kou  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  liisiory  of  the  conquest 
of  North  China  by  Chinghiz.  It  wa-i  the  scene  of  a  notable  mutiny  of  the  troops  of 
the  A'///  Dynasty  in  1215,  whicn  induced  Chinghiz  to  break  a  treaty  just  concluded, 
and  led  to  hi>  crpture  of  Peking. 

This  bridge  was  l)egun,  according  to  Klaproih,  in  1 1S9,  and  wiis  five  years a-building. 
On  the  I7ti»  Augiist,  16S8,  as  Magaillans  tells  us,  u  great  flood  carried  a\\;iy  t\^o 
arches  of  the  bridge,  and  the  remainder  soon  fell.  [Father  Inlorceita,  quoted  by 
Hretschncitler  (/>>{•/;/;',  p.  53),  gives  the  25th  of  July,  1668,  as  the  date  of  the  desiruc- 
lion  of  the  bridge,  which  agrees  well  with  the  Chinese  accounts. — II.  C]  The 
bridge  was  renewed,  but  with  only  nine  arches  in>lead  of  tliirteen,  as  appears  from 
tlie  following  note  of  personal  observation  with  which  Dr.  Lfj<:khart  has  favoured  me  : 

"At  27  //■  from  Poking,  by  the  western  n^ad  leaving  the  gate  of  the  Chinese  city 
railed  Kwang-'an-man,  after  pas>ing  the  old  wailed  town  of  Keuchen,  you  reach  the 
bridge  of  I.o-Ku-Kiao.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  a  very  long  bridge  of  nine  arches  (real 
/7rM«)  spanning  the  valley  of  the  Hwan  IIo,  and  surnnrnded  by  I H?auliful  scenery. 
The  briige  is  built  of  green  sandstone,  and  has  a  goiKl  balustrade  with  short  square 
pilasters  crowned  i>y  small  lions.  It  is  in  very  good  reiwir,  and  has  a  ceaseless  tratfic* 
Ixjing  on  the  road  to  the  coal-mines  which  supply  the  city.  There  is  a  pavilion  at 
each  end  of  the  biidge  with  insciiplions,  the  one  recording  thai  K'anghi  (1662- 1723) 
built  the  bridge,  and  the  other  that  Kienlung  (1736-1796)  repaired  \X.''^  These  circum- 
stances are  strictly  consistent  with  Magaillans'  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
medi;vval  bridge.  Williamson  descriljcs  the  present  bridge  as  alwjut  700  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  uide  in  the  middle  ])art. 

1  Dr.  Bretschneider  saw  the  bridge,  and  j^ives  the  following  description  of  it :  '*  The 
bridge  is  350  ordinary  |)aces  long  and  18  broad.  It  is  built  of  sandstone,  and 
has  on  either  side  a  stone  l.>alustrade  of  square  columns,  alx)ut  4  feet  high,  140  on 
each  side,  each  crowned  by  a  sculptured  lion  over  a  foot  high.  Beside  these  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  lions  placed  irregularly  on  the  necks,  tjehind  the  legs,  under 
the  feel,  or  on  the  back  of  the  larger  ones.  The  space  lx.*tween  the  columns  is  cl3sed 
by  stone  slabs.  Yowx  sculptured  stone  elej)hants  lean  with  their  foreheads  against 
the  edge  of  the  balustrades.  The  bridge  is  supported  by  eleven  arches.  At  each 
end  of  the  bridge  two  jxivilions  with  yellow  rcuWs  have  l)een  built,  all  with  lai^e 
marble  tablets  in  them  ;  two  with  inscriptions  made  by  order  of  tlie  Emperor  K'ang- 
hi (1662-1723);  and  two  with  inscripli(jns  of  the  time  of  K'ien-lung  (1736-1796). 
On  these  tablets  the  hislt)ry  of  the  i)ridge  is  recorded."  Dr.  Bretschneider  adds 
that  Dr.  Loekhart  is  also  right  in  counting  nine  arches,  for  he  counts  only  the  water- 
ways, not  the  arches  resting  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  Dr.  Forke  (p.  5)  counts  1 1 
arches  and  280  stone  lions. — II.  C] 

(T'.  de  la  Croix,  II.  11,  etc.  ;  Eiskitie^s  Baher^  p.  xxxiii.  :  Timotn^s  Institutes^ 
70 ;  y.  As.  IX.  205;  Cathay^  260;  Ma\^aillans^  14- 18,  35;  Lecotntc  in  Astley^  III, 
529  ;y.  As,  ser.  II.  torn.  i.  97-98;  D'Ohsson,  1.  144.) 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 
Account  of  thk  City  of  Juju. 

WiiKX  you  leave  the  Bridge,  and  ride  towards  the  west, 
findinjj  all  the  way  excellent  hostelries  for  travellers, 
with  tine  vineyards,  fields,  and  gardens,  and  springs  of 
water,  vou  come  after  ;o  miles  to  a  fine  largre  citv  called 
Juju,  where  there  are  many  abbeys  of  idolaters,  and  the 
people  live  by  trade  and  manufactures.  They  weave 
cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  and  very  fine  taffetas.^  Here 
too  there  are  manv  hostelries  for  travellers." 

After  riding  a  mile  beyond  this  city  you  find  two 
roads,  one  of  which  goes  west  and  the  other  south-east. 
Thr,  westerly  road  is  that  through  Cathay^  and  the 
south-easterly  one  goes  towards  the  province  of 
Manzi.'* 

Takin<r  the  westerlv  one  throucrh  Cathav,  and 
travelling  by  it  for  ten  days,  you  find  a  constant 
succession  of  cities  and  boroughs,  with  niniierous  thriv- 
ing* villaoes,  all  abcHindinix  with  trade  and  manufeictures, 
besides  the  fine  fields  and  vinevards  and  dwellinsfs 
of  civilized  people ;  but  nothing  occurs  worthy  of 
special  mention  ;  and  so  1  will  only  speak  of  a  kingdom 
called  TaiaM'U. 


Nt'TK  I.  The  word  is  j<?;/</./.7j  (Pauiliicr),  pi.  of  .*vv/,7f//.  :ind  in  G.  T.  sati.inf.  It 
docs  lit  it  seoni  perfectly  known  wliat  \\\\>  ^ilk  texture  was,  but  as  Uinners  were  made 
of  it,  and  liniMj;s  f»»r  richer  stuffs,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  light  material,  and  is 
generally  rendered  /arjitiis.     In  Kirhiv'.i  drur  d<:  I. ion  we  find 

*'  Many  a  peneel  <»f  sykelatoun 

And  nf  sendcl  i»f  ^renc  and  broun." 

and  als<)/i^-7.7.'//A  i»f  sondel  :  aiitl  in  the  An;»;l'>-l'*ron:h  lKilla<l  cf  the  death  of  William 
Yjx\\  of  Sali>'l)iiry  in  Si.  Lewis's  bailie  on  the  Nile-- 

*■  I.e  MfiMi-r  ilii  Teinj)le  bra«'e  les  cliivaux 
1-t  le  Count  Lonij-lispte  depli  les  saiitiiux" 


Cha*.  XXXVI.  THE  CITY   OF  JUJU  II 

The  DnHammc  of  l-'Tani;c  via  made  of  ctiiJal.  Chaucet  couples  (affelas  and  wndal. 
His  "  Doctor  of  Physic  " 

"  In  Bsnguin  and  in  peise  dad  was  allc, 
LinnI  with  laffala  and  wiih  sendallc" 
jl^  Cuinc,  Difl.,  I.  V.  S/:iiJaHS  hos  :  Silk  stuff:  "Somiue  de  la.  delivrance  d« 
irarttais."  i/Vffuti.  Cem/t.  dt  I'^'H-  P-  I9)- — Godcfroy,  Dul.,  gives:  "  Sendain, 
sdj.,  nude  villi  ihe  stuff  collcil  cendat ;  Drnp  d'or  icttdaiits  {139a,  Ttst.  dt 
Blanikt,  dtuk.  {tOtl.,  Ste>Cioix,  Arch.  Loiicl).'*  He  says  s.v.  Cendal, 
"itndoM^  ctnib-at,  cetut/1,  .  .  ,  lerulall,  .  .  .  i\aSe  \(:f,ite  de  sole  unie  qui  patait 
avoir  *I*  unalogue  an  laffelas."  "'On  faisait  des  undaux  forts  Ou  faihles,  et  on 
Icur  dnnnail  lonlit  sorte  de  cooleors.  On  ita  senait  snilonl  pour  vStements  el 
coracti,  pont  dnublares  de  draps,  dc  fourruies  eC  d'autces  etolTes  de  sole  plus 
pi^deuses,  en  (in  poui  lentnrc  d'nppattements.'  {S&mijuelel,  Fair,  de  Champ. 
I.  161)." 

"J'a/  de  loillcs  de  mainle  gui<>c, 
De  sidonno  et  de  etndaulx. 
Soycs,  salini  blani:^  et  venuauli." 
—Gntan,  Mill,  di  la  Pass.,  26816,  G.  Paris.  -H.  C] 

The  otigb  of  ihc  word  seems  also  somewhat  doubtful.  The  word  ZtrJii  occurs  in 
Cnutant.  I'arfhyros.  dt  Ctrtmenih  (Bonn,  ed.  I.  468),  and  this  looks  like  a  transrei 
«f  the  Arabic  SJndSs  or  Stmdits,  which  is  applied  by  Bakni  to  the  silk  fabrics  oF 
Yeid.  (A>/.  tl  Ext  II.  469.)  Reiske  thinks  this  is  the  origin  of  the  Frank  noid, 
and  connccia  lis  etjrmolagy  with  Sind.  Others  think  that  trni^i/and  the  other  forms 
KK  modificaiions  of  Ihc  ancient  Sinden,  and  this  is  Mr.  Marsh's  view.  (See  also  />.  ■ 
MklkJ,  Ritherehts,  tic.  I.  Ill ;  Ditt.  da  Tiims,  II.  171  iiff.) 

Nam  z.  ~-Jl3jl)  is  piedsely  the  name  given  to  this  city  by  R.-islududdin,  who 
nalieci  the  rineyards.  jaju  is  Ciio-CiiAU,  jost  at  the  distance  specified  from  Peking, 
in.  40  nilei,  and  oeaily  30  bom  Pulisonghin  or  Lu-kou  K'ioo.  The  name  of  the 
Mwn  is  printed  TtKkem  by  Mi.  WiUiunwn,  and  Chahwi  in  a  late  Repott  of  a  journey 
^Conral  Oienham.  H«  calls  it  "a  large  lawn  of  the  second  order.  liluatcdon  the 
tMlkiof  BsmrJl  Hvcrflc«ing  towards  ihc  loulh-casl.  viz.  Ihc  Kiuni.i-Ho.  a  nnviB.,l,lp 
stream.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  people."  (Riferts  0/  Juiimtys  in  China  and  Japan,  etc.  Tie- 
sented  to  Pailiamcnt,  lS6g,  p.  9.)  The  place  is  called  yii/'ii  also  in  the  Feisian 
iliaeiary  given  by  'luat  Ullah  in/.  H.  A.  S.  VII.  308 ;  and  in  one  procured  liy  Mr. 
Shaw.     (/V«-.  A'.  G.  S.  XVI.  p.  153.) 

[The  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament  (.Voi-io /Wa,  r  19-110)  wiilcs,  ■' ththislorian  of  the  cily  of 
Cbo-ehan  Sounds  the  praises  of  the  people  for  their  leliRious  spirit.  He  says ; — '  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  worship  those  who  were  before  ihcm.  Thus  students 
worshipped  their  insUuctors,  farmers  worshipped  Ihc  tirst  husbandman,  workers  in 
silk,  the  origiital  silk-watker.  Thus  when  calamities  come  upon  the  land,  the  viituous 
amoD£  the  people  make  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  mountains, 
riiera,  streams,  etc.  All  these  things  are  piofil.ible.  These  Customs  should  never  be 
forgotlen."  After  such  instruction,  we  are  prepared  lo  find  fifty-eight  temples  of 
every  rariely  in  this  little  city  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  temple  to  (he 
ipiriti  of  Wind,  Clouds,  Thunder,  and  Rain,  lo  the  god  of  silk-workers,  to  the  Horse- 
god,  to  the  god  of  locusts,  and  the  eight  destructive  insects,  to  the  five  Dragons,  to 
the  King  who  quiets  the  waves.  Itesides  these,  there  are  all  the  orthodox  temples  to 
the  aociciil  worthies,  and  some  modern  heroes.  Liu  Pci  and  Chang  Fei,  two  ol 
the  three  great  heroes  of  the  San  Km  Chih,  being  natives  of  Cho  Choa,  are  each 
bocMmed  with  two  temples,  one  in  the  native  \illage,  anil  one  in  (he  city.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  locality  can  give  to  a  great  empire  two  of  its  three  most  popular  heroes  : 
Ln  Pd,  Oiai^  Fei,  Knao  Vu." 

"Jndgirtg  from  the  condition  of  the  country,"  write*  the   Rev,  W.  S.  Amcnl 
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(p.  1 20),  '*  one  could  hardly  believe  that  this  general  region  was  the  original  home  of  the 
silk- worm,  and  doubtless  the  people  who  once  lived  here  are  the  only  people  who 
ever  saw  the  silk-worm  in  his  wild  state.  The  historian  of  Cho-Choa  honestly  re- 
marks that  he  knows  of  no  reason  why  the  production  of  silk  should  have  ceased 
there,  except  the  fact  that  the  worms  refused  to  live  there.  .  .  .  The  palmy  days  of 
the  silk  industry  were  in  the  T'ang  dynasty." — II.  C] 

Note  3.  —  '*  About  a  //from  the  sculhern  suburbs  of  this  town,  the  great  road  to 
Shantung  and  the  south-east  diverged,  causing  an  immediate  diminution  in  the 
numl)er  of  carts  and  travellers"  [Oxcnham).  [From  Peking  **  to  Cheng-ting  fu, 
says  Colonel  Bell  {Proc.  R.  G.  5.,  XII.  1890,  p.  58),  the  route  followed  is  the  Great 
Southern  highway ;  here  the  Great  Central  Asian  highway  leaves  it."  The 
Rev.  W.  S.  Ament  says  (/.f.,  121)  about  the  bifurcation  of  the  road,  one  branch 
going  on  south-west  to  Pao-Ting  fu  and  Shan-si,  and  one  branch  to  Shantung 
land  llo-nan  :  "The  union  of  the  two  roads  at  this  point,  bringing  the  travel 
and  traffic  of  ten  provinces,  makes  Cho  Chou  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
the  Empire.  The  magistrate  of  this  district  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  Empire  who  is  relieved  of  the  duty  of  welcoming  and  escorting  transient 
officers.  It  was  the  multiplicity  of  such  duties,  so  harassing,  that  persuaded  Fang 
Kuan-ch'eng  to  write  the  couplet  on  one  of  the  city  gate-ways  :  Jih  pien  cKungyao^ 
wu  shuang  ti :  T^ien  hsiafan  nan^  ti  yi  Chou,  *  In  all  the  world,  there  is  no  place 
so  public  as  this  :  for  multiplied  cares  and  trials,  this  is  the  first  Chou.'  The  people 
of  Cho-Chou,  of  old  celebrated  for  their  religious  spirit,  are  now  well  known  for  their 
literary  enterprise." — H.  C]  This  bifurcation  of  the  roads  is  a  notable  point  in 
Polo's  book.  For  after  following  the  western  road  through  Cathay,  i,e,  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  to  the  borders  of  Tibet  and  the  Indo-Chinese  regions,  our 
traveller  will  return,  whimsically  enough,  not  to  the  capital  to  take  a  fresh  de- 
parture, but  to  this  bifurcation  outside  of  Chochau,  and  thence  carry  us  south  with 
him  to  Manzi,  or  China  south  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Of  a  part  of  the  road  of  which  Polo  speaks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
Williamson  says  :  **  The  drive  was  a  very  beautiful  one.  Not  only  were  the  many 
villages  almost  hidden  by  foliage,  but  the  road  itself  hereabouts  is  lined  with 
trees.  .  .  .  The  effect  was  to  make  the  journey  like  a  ramble  through  the  avenues 
of  some  English  park."  Beyond  Tingchau  however  the  country  t>ecomes  more 
barren.     (I.  268.) 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 
The  Kingdom  of  Taianfu. 

After  riding  then  those  ten  days  from  the  city  of  Juju, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  kingdom  called  Taianfu,  and 
the  city  at  which  you  arrive,  which  is  the  capital,  is  also 
called  Taianfu,  a  very  great  and  fine  city.  [But  at  the 
end  of  five  days'  journey  out  of  those  ten,  they  say 
there  is   a  city  unusually   large   and   handsome   called 
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AcBALUC,  whereat  terminate  in  this  direction  the  hunt- 
ing preserves  of  the  Emperor,  within  which  no  one 
dares  to  sport  except  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  and 
those  who  are  on  the  books  of  the  Grand  Falconer. 
Beyond  this  Umit  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  sport,  if  he  be 
a  gentleman.  The  Great  Kaan,  however,  scarcely  ever 
went  hunting  in  this  direction,  and  hence  the  game, 
particularly  the  hares,  had  increased  and  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  the  crops  of  the  Province  were 
destroyed.  The  Great  Kaan  being  informed  of  this, 
proceeded  thither  with  all  his  Court,  and  the  game  that 
was  taken  was  past  counting.]' 

Taianfu  '  is  a  place  of  great  trade  and  great  industry, 
for  here  they  manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  the  most 
necessary  equipments  for  the  army  of  the  Emperor. 
There  grow  here  many  excellent  vines,  supplying  great 
plenty  of  wine ;  and  in  all  Cathay  this  is  the  only 
place  where  wine  is  produced.  It  is  carried  hence 
all  over  the  country,'  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  silk 
here,  for  the  people  have  great  quantities  of  mulberry- 
trees  and  silk- worms. 

From  this  city  of  Taianfu  you  ride  westward  again 
for  seven  days,  through  fine  districts  with  plenty  of 
towns  and  boroughs,  all  enjoying  much  trade  and 
practising  various  kinds  of  industry.  Out  of  these 
districts  go  forth  not  a  few  great  merchants,  who  travel 
to  India  and  other  foreign  regions,  buying  and  selling 
and  getting  gain.  After  those  seven  days' journey  you 
arrive  at  a  city  called  Pianfu,  a  large  and  important 
place,  with  a  number  of  traders  living  by  commerce 
and  industry.  It  is  a  place  too  where  silk  is  largely 
produced.* 

So  we  will  leave  it  and  tell  you  of  a  great  city  called 
Cachanfu.  But  suy — first  let  us  tell  you  about  the 
noble  castle  called  Caichu. 
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Note  i. — Marsden  translates  the  commencement  of  this  passage,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Ramusio,  and  runs  **  E  in  capo  di  cinqttegiomate  delU predette  diecit**  by  the  words 
**  At  the  end  of  five  days'  journey  beyond  the  ten,"  but  this  is  clearly  wrong.*  The 
place  best  suiting  in  position,  as  halfway  between  Cho-chau  and  T^ai-yuan  fu,  would  be 
Cheng-ting  fu,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  place  intended.  The  title  of 
Ak-BdlighmTvLiVXf^  or  Chaghdn  Balghdsun  in  Mongol,  meaning  **  White  City,'*  was 
applied  by  the  Tartars  to  Royal  Residences  ;  and  possibly  Cheng-ting  fu  may  have 
had  such  a  claim,  for  I  observe  in  the  Annates  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi  (xxxiii.  387)  that 
in  1862  the  Chinese  Government  granted  to  the  R.  C.  Vicar- Apostolic  of  Chihli  the 
ruined  Imperial  Palace  at  Cheng-ting  fu  for  his  cathedral  and  other  mission  establish- 
ments. Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Rashiduddin's  account  of  Chinghiz's  campaign 
in  northern  China  in  I8I4,  speaks  of  the  city  of  *'  Chaghan  Balghasun  which  the 
Chinese  call  Jintninfu^'*  This  is  almost  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  name  of 
Cheng-ting  fu  is  represented  in  'Izzat  UIlah*s  Persian  Itinerary  [/igdzinftif  evidently 
a  clerical  error  iox  Jingdzinfu)y  so  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cheng-ting  fu 
is  the  place  intended.  The  name  of  Hwai-luh*ien  (see  Note  2),  which  is  the  first 
stage  beyond  Cheng-ting  fu,  is  said  to  mean  the  *'  Deer-lair,"  pointing  apparently  to 
the  old  character  of  the  tract  as  a  game-preserve.  The  city  of  Cheng-ting  is  described 
by  Consul  Oxenham  as  being  now  in  a  decayed  and  dilapidated  condition,  consisting 
only  of  two  long  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
images  of  Buddha  from  Shan-si  iron.     {Consular 'Reports ^  p.  10  ;  Erdmann,  33'-) 

[The  main  road  turns  due  west  at  Cheng-ting  fu,  and  enters  Shan-si  through  what  is 
known  among  Chinese  travellers  as  the  Ku-kwan,  Customs'  Barrier. — H.  C] 

Between  Cheng-ting  fu  and  T'ai-yuan  fu  the  traveller  first  crosses  a  high  and 
rugged  range  of  mountains,  and  then  ascends  by  narrow  defiles  to  the  plateau  of 
Shan-si.     But  of  these  features  Polo's  excessive  condensation  takes  no  notice. 

The  traveller  who  quits  the  great  plain  of  Chihli  [which  terminates  at  Fu  ch'eng-i,  a 
small  market-town,  two  days  from  Pao-ting. — H.  C]  for  "  the  kingdom  of  Taianfu," 
i,e.  Northern  Shan-si,  enters  a  tract  in  which  predominates  that  very  remarkable 
formation  called  by  the  Chinese  Hwang-tu^  and  to  which  the  German  name  Loss  has 
been  attached.  With  this  formation  are  bound  up  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
Northern  Interior  China,  not  merely  in  scenery  but  in  agricultural  products,  dwellings, 
and  means  of  transport.  This  Loss  is  a  brownish-yellow  loam,  highly  porous,  spread- 
ing over  low  and  high  ground  alike,  smoothing  over  irrcjjularities  of  surface,  and  often 
more  than  1000  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  no  stratification,  but  tends  to  cleave 
vertically,  and  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  sudden  crevices,  almost  glacier-like, 
narrow,  with  vertical  walls  of  great  depth,  and  infinite  ramification.  Smooth  as  the 
loss  basin  looks  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  it  is  thus  one  of  the  most  impracticable  countries 
conceivable  for  military  movements,  and  secures  extraordinary  value  to  fortresses  in 
well-chosen  sites,  such  as  that  of  Tung-kwan  mentioned  in  Note  2  to  chap.  xli. 

Agriculture  may  be  said  in  N.  China  to  be  confined  to  the  alluvial  plains  and 
the  loss ;  as  in  S.  China  to  the  alluvial  plains  and  the  terraced  hill-sides.  The  loss 
has  some  peculiar  quality  which  renders  its  productive  power  self-renewing  without 
manure  (unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  surface  coat  of  fresh  loss),  and  unfailing  in 
returns  if  there  be  sufficient  rain.  This  singular  formation  is  supposed  by  Baron 
Richthofen,  who  has  studied  it  more  extensively  than  any  one,  to  be  no  subaqueous 
deposit,  but  to  be  the  accumulated  residue  of  countless  generations  of  herbaceous 
plants  combined  with  a  large  amount  of  material  spread  over  the  face  of  the  ground  by 
the  winds  and  surface  waters. 

[I  do  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  Baron  von  Richthofen,  of  the  almost  exclusive 
Eolian  formation  of  loess  ;  water  has  something  to  do  with  it  as  well  as  wind,  and  I 
think  it  is  more  exact  to  say  that  loess  in  China  is  due  to  a  double  action,  Neptunian 
as  well  as  Eolian.     The  climate  was  different  in  former  ages  from  what  it  is  now,  and 


•  And  I  see  Rilter  understocnl  ihc  passage  as  I  do  (IV^  515)^ 
t  Bdligh  is  indeed  properly  Mongol. 
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a  ploiliful  and  lo  iU  great  qiuntlly  was  doe  the  fertilil;  of  thii  yellow  5c»l, 
iCf,  j1.  de  Lafparatt,  Zcfoio  tU  G/egrafhU  Pkytiqut,  2=  M.  1898,  p.  566.)— II.  C] 

Thoof^  wc  do  Dot  eiptct  to  End  Polo  taking  note  of  geoI<^ical  fcalurei,  wc  arc 
iBTpTUcd  to  find  no  mention  of  >  charBclerislic  of  Shun-^i  and  the  Hdjoining  disliiqti, 
vhidk  is  due  10  tbe  list ;  viz.  the  ptacljce  of  forming  csve  dwellings  in  it ;  thcK  in 
bet  (and  ibe  habitations  of  a  majorily  of  tbe  people  id  the  los5  countrj.  Polo  hal 
Braliced  a  tinular  osagc  in  Badakhshan  (I.  p.  161),  and  it  will  be  curious  if  a  better 
ac^tainlance  with  that  regioo  should  disclose  a  surface  formation  analogous  tc>  the 
Oti.     iRitkliefttii Lilltn,\l\.  \iit f-aaim.) 

N«T«  a.  — Twanfu  is,  as  Magai Hans  pointed  out,  Tai-vuan  fu,  the  capLal  of  the 
IV»*iiKe  of  Shan-si,  and  Shan-si  is  the  "  Kingdom."  The  city  was,  however,  the 
c*(iiul  of  ihe  giMt  T'ang  Dynast;  for  a  time  in  the  Sih  century,  and  is  probably  the 
Tifwt  or  Taiyiiak  of  old  Arab  writers.  Mr.  Williamson  speaks  of  it  as  a  very 
rItWBt  cily  al  the  north  end  of  b  most  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  between  two  noble 
nafei «f  moitnlaias.,  Itwasa  residence,  be  says,  also  of  the  Ming  princes,  and  is 
Ud  out  in  Pckit^  laibion,  eeen  to  mimicking  the  Coal-Hill  and  Lake  of  the  Imperial 
GMdena.  Il  stands  about  30m  feet  abo^e  the  «a  [on  Ihe  left  bank  of  the  Fenho.^ 
H.  C}.  Theie  is  (till  an  Impeiia.1  factory  of  artillery,  malclilocks,  etc.,  as  well  us  a 
poaiki  null ;  and  fine  carpels  tike  those  of  Turkey  are  also  manufactured.  The  city 
.  il  not.  bowe»e»,  now,  aceot^ng  to  Baron  Richiholen,  very  popalons,  and  conveys  no 
n  of  wealib  01  cotnmeicial  impoitance.  (In  an  interesting  article  on  this 
e  R«».  G.  B.  Farthing  writes  (North  China  Htrald,  7th  Seplember,  1894) : 
**  Tlw  eoafigDration  of  the  ground  enclosed  by  Tai-yuan  fu  city  is  that  of  a  '  three 
flBC*  10  Mretch  (ecumbent  cow.'  The  site  was  chosen  and  described  by  IJ  Chnn- 
faac,  a  eiUbrated  professor  of  geomancy  in  the  days  of  the  Tangs,  who  lived  during 
the  reicn  of  the  Emperor  T'li  Tsung  of  that  ilk.  The  cily  having  been  then  founded, 
ila  hiW-jry  reaches  back  lo  Ihat  date.  Since  that  time  ihc  cow  has  Etietched  twice. 
.  .  .  Tai-yaan  city  is  tqnare,  and  lunonnded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  of  which  tbe  outer 
bx  M  tvkked.  The  hrighl  of  the  wall  varin  from  thirty  lo  fifty  feel,  and  it  is  10 
IVMd  t}iU  two  csniaE**  nttid  euily  pMi  one  another  upoo  it  The  natives  would 
WU  ym  that  each  of  the  sides  is  three  miles,  thirteen  paces  in  length,  bnl  this, 
f.:«,htv,  inclaiki  wlut  fl  will  Iv  v,btn  \\,<:  cw  bhnll  have  sirelcheii  fcr  Ihe  third  and 
1  '.  .  r:,.l..-=  i-  !l  ..  |.  1  ,  !.  .  I  ■  :,  'i.'c  ^  cighl  miles  lo  Iramp  if  you  wish  lo 
go  roond  the  four  of  Ihem."^ — H.  C]  The  djsliict  used  to  be  much  noted  for  cutlery 
and  hardware,  iron  as  well  as  coal  being  abundantly  produced  in  Shan-si.  Apparently 
the  precent  Birmii^ham  of  this  region  is  a  town  called  Hwai-lu,  or  Hwo-luh'ien, 
aboot  10  miles  west  of  Cheng-ting  fu,  and  just  on  the  western  verge  of  the  great  plain 
of  Chibli.  [Regarding  Hwai-lu,  the  Rev.  C.  Ilolcombe  calls  it  "a  miserahle  town 
l;ia£  anione  the  foot  hills,  and  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  valley,  np  which  ihe  road  into 
Shui-u  lies."  He  writes  {p.  59)  that  Ping-ling  chau,  after  the  Customs'  barrier 
(Kn  Kwan)  between  Chih-li  and  Shan-si,  would,  under  any  proper  system  of 
man^eiDent,  at  no  distant  day  become  ihe  Piltsburg,  or  Birmingham,  of  China. — 
H.  C.]  {RUhlhofm's  Ltllit!,  No.  VII.  20;  Ca/hay.  xcvii.  cxiii._ cxciv.  ;  Rtnnit,  II. 
165  :  WiJHamwn' s  Jmrtuys  in  Norlh  China  ;  Oimham,  u.  s.  11  ;  Klaproth  '\nj.  As. 
*h.  II.  torn.  i.  100 ;  /.M/  VUah'i  Pen.  Ilin.  in/.  R.  A.  S.  VII.  307  ;  Farkt,  Vm 
rtitn^muhCh-angan.p.  23.) 

[■' Krom  Khavailu  (Hwo.luh'ien),  an  important  commercial  centre  Sapplying 
Sbaoai,  fui  130  miles  to  Sie-tien,  ihc  ruad  iraverics  the  loess  hills,  which  extend 
from  ihe  Peking-Kalgan  road  in  a  south-west  direction  10  Ihe  Yellow  River,  and  which 
are  puaable  throughout  this  length  only  by  the  Great  Central  Asian  trade  route  lo 
Tai-yuD  fa  and  by  the  Tung-Kwan,  Ilo-nan,  i.i.  the  Yellow  River  route.  (Celonel 
Bta,  Ptt€.  R.  G.  S.  XH.  1890,  p.  59.)  Colonel  Bell  reckons  seven  days  (218  miles) 
friao  Prting  to  Hwo-lu-h'ien  and  five  days  from  this  place  to  Tai-yuan  fu." — H.  C] 

KttTE  3. — Marlioi  obaerves  that  the  grape*  in  Shan-si  were  very  abundant  and  Ihe 
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best  in  China.  The  Chinese  used  them  only  as  raisins,  bnt  wine  was  made  there  for 
the  use  of  the  early  Jesuit  Missions,  and  their  successors  continne  to  make  iL 
Klaproth,  however,  tells  us  that  the  wine  of  T'ai-yuan  fii  was  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
the  T'ang  Dynasty,  and  used  to  be  sent  in  tribute  to  the  Emperors.  Under  the 
Mongols  the  use  of  this  wine  spread  greatly.  The  founder  of  the  Ming  accepted  the 
offering  of  wine  of  the  vine  from  T'aiyuan  in  1373,  but  prohibited  its  being  presented 
again.  The  finest  grapes  are  produced  in  the  district  of  Yukau-hien,  where  hills 
shield  the  plain  from  north  winds,  and  convert  it  into  a  garden  many  square  miles  in 
extent.  In  the  vintage  season  the  best  grapes  sell  for  less  than  a  fiuthing  a  pound. 
[Mr.  Theos.  Sampson,  in  an  article  on  **  Grapes  in  China,"  writes  {Notes  and  Queries 
on  China  and  Japan ^  April,  1869,  p.  50) :  *'The  earliest  mention  of  the  grape  in 
Chinese  literature  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  chapter  on  the  nations  of  Central 
Asia,  entitled  Ta  Yuan  Chwan^  or  description  of  Fergana,  which  forms  part  of  the 
historical  records  (Su-Ki)  of  Sze-ma  Tsien,  dating  from  B.C.  100.  Writing  of  the 
political  relations  instituted  shortly  before  this  date  by  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  with  the 
nations  beyond  the  Western  frontiers  of  China,  the  historian  dwells  at  considerable 
length,  but  unluckily  with  much  obscurity,  on  the  various  missions  despatched  west- 
ward under  the  leadership  of  Chang  K'icn  and  others,  and  mentions  the  grape  vine  in 
the  following  passage  : — *  Throughout  the  country  of  Fergana,  wine  is  made  from 
grapes,  and  the  wealthy  lay  up  stores  of  wine,  many  tens  of  thousands  of  shih  in 
amount,  which  may  be  kept  for  scores  of  years  without  spoiling.  Wine  is  the 
common  beverage,  and  for  horses  the  mu-su  is  the  ordinary  pasture.  The  envoys 
from  China  brought  back  seeds  with  them,  and  hereupon  the  Emperor  for 
the  first  time  cultivated  the  grape  and  the  mu-su  in  the  most  productive  soils.* 
In  the  Description  of  Western  regions,  forming  part  of  the  History  of  Uie  Han  Dynasty, 
it  is  stated  that  grapes  are  abundantly  produced  in  the  country  of  K'i-pin  (identified' 
with  Cophene,  part  of  modern  Afghanistan)  and  other  adjacent  countries,  and 
referring,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  journeys  of  Chang  KMen,  the  same  work  says,  that  the 
Emperor  Wu-Ti  despatched  upwards  of  ten  envoys  to  the  various  countries  west- 
ward of  Fergana,  to  search  for  novelties,  and  that  they  returned  with  grape  and  mu- 
su  seeds.  These  references  appear  beyond  question  to  determine  the  fact  that  grapes 
were  introduced  from  Western — or,  as  we  term  it.  Central — Asia,  by  Chang  K*ien." 

Dr.  Bretschneider  {Botanicon  Siniium,  I.  p.  25),  relating  the  mission  of  Chang 
K*ien  (139  B.C.  Emperor  Wu-Ti),  who  died  al>out  B.C.  103,  writes : — "  He  is  said  to 
have  introduced  many  useful  plants  from  Western  Asia  into  China.  Ancient  Chinese 
authors  ascribe  to  him  the  introduction  of  the  Vine,  the  Pomegranate,  Safflower,  the 
Common  Bean,  the  Cucumber,  Lucerne,  Coriander,  the  Walnut-tree,  and  other 
plants." — H.  C]  The  river  that  flows  down  from  Shan-si  by  Cheng-ting-fii  is  called 
**  Putu-ho,  or  the  Grape  River."    (/.  As.  u.  s.  ;  Richthofen^  u.  s.) 

[Regarding  the  name  of  this  river,  the  Rev.  C.  Holcombe  (/.^.  p.  56)  writes  : 
**  Williamson  states  in  Yivs,  Journeys  in  North  China  that  the  name  of  this  stream  is, 
properly  Poo-too  Ho — *  Grape  River,'  but  is  sometimes  written  Hu-t*ou  River  in- 
correctly. The  above  named  author,  however,  is  himself  in  error,  the  name  given 
above  \_HU'fo'\  being  invariably  found  in  all  Chinese  authorities,  as  well  as  being  the 
name  by  which  the  stream  is  known  all  along  its  course." 

West  of  the  Fan  River,  along  the  western  border  of  the  Central  Plain  of  Shan-si, 
in  the  extreme  northern  point  of  which  lies  T'al-yuan  fu,  the  Rev.  C.  Holcombe  says 
(p.  61),  "  is  a  large  area,  close  under  the  hills,  almost  exclusively  given  up  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape.  The  grapes  are  unusually  large,  and  of  delicious  flavour." — 
H.  C] 

Note  4. — j-In  no  part  of  China  probably,  says  Richthofen,  do  the  towns  and 
villages  consist  of  houses  so  substantial  and  costly  as  in  this.  Pianfu  is  undoubtedly, 
as  Magaillans  again  notices,  Fing-yang  fu.*    It  is  the  Bikan  of  Shah  Rukh's 

*  It  seems  to  be  called  Piyingfu  (mbwritten  Piyingifrw)  in  Mr.  Shaw's  Itinerary  from  Yarkand 
(Pr.  R.  G.  S.  XVI.  353.)    We  often  find  the  Western  modifications  of  Chinese  names  very  persistent. 
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ambassadors.  [Old  Ping  3rang,  5  lis  to  tlie  south]  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  primitive  and  mythical  Chinese  Emperor  Yao.  A  great  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Mongols  was  instituted  at  P^ing-yang,  by  Yeliu  Chutsai,  the  enlightened 
minister  of  Okkodai  Khan.  [Its  dialect  differs  from  the  T'ai-yuan  dialect,  and  is  more 
like  Pekingese.]  The  city,  lying  in  a  broad  valley  covered  with  the  yellow  loss,  was 
destroyed  by  the  "Fal-P'ing  rebels,  but  it  is  reviving.  [It  is  known  for  its  black  pottery.] 
The  vicinity  is  noted  for  large  paper  factories.  [**  From  T'ai-yuan  fu  to  Fing-yang  fu 
is  a  journey  of  185  miles,  down  the  valley  of  the  Fuen-ho."  (Colonel  Bell,  Proc, 
H,  G.  S.  XII.  1S90,  p.  61.)  By  the  way,  Mr.  Rockhill  remarks  (Land  of  the  Lamas  ^ 
pL  10) :  "  Richthofen  has  transcribed  the  name  of  this  river  Fuen,  This  spelling  has 
been  adopted  on  most  of  the  recent  maps,  lx)th  German  and  English,  but  Fuen  is 
an  impossible  sound  in  Chinese."  (Read  Fen  A^.)— H.  C]  {Cathay,  ccxi. ;  Hitter, 
IV.  516;  lyOksson,  IL  70;  Williamson,  I.  336.) 


CHAPTER   XXXVIIL 
Concerning  the  Castle  of  Caichu. 

On  leaving  Pianfu  you  ride  two  days  westward,  and 
come  to  the  noble  castle  of  Caiciiu,  which  was  built 
in  time  past  by  a  king  of  that  country,  whom  they  used 
to  call  the  Goldln  King,  and  who  had  there  a  great 
and  beautiful  palace.  There  is  a  great  hall  of  this 
palace,  in  which  are  pourtrayed  all  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  country,  done  in  gold  and  other  beautiful  colours, 
an<l  a  very  fine  sight  they  make.  Each  king  in  succes- 
sion as  he  reigned  added  to  those  pictures.^ 

TThis  Golden  King  was  a  great  and  potent  Prince, 
.in<l  during  his  stay  at  this  place  there  used  to  be  in 
h:?5  service  none  but  beautiful  girls,  of  whom  he  had 
ti  'jreat  number  in  his  Court.  When  he  went  to  take 
the  air  about  the  fortress,  these  girls  used  to  draw  him 
,ib<»ut  in  a  little  carriage  which  they  could  easily  move, 
rind  thev  would  also  be  in  attendance  on  the  King  for 
everything  pertaining  to  his  convenience  or  pleasure.'-'J 

Now    1    will    tell    you    a    i)retty    passage    that    bcfel 

bfrtween   the  (iolden    King  and  Prester  John,  as   it   was 

related  by  the  people  of  the  Castle. 

VOL.   ir.  n 


/ 
/ 
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It  came  to  pass,  as  they  told  the  tale,  that  this 
Golden  King  was  at  war  with  Prester  John.  And  the 
King  held  a  position  so  strong  that  Prester  John  was 
not  able  to  get  at  him  or  to  do  him  any  scathe  ;  where- 
fore he  was  in  great  wrath.  So  seventeen  gallants 
belonging  to  Prester  Johns  Court  came  to  him  in  a 
body,  and  said  that,  an  he  would,  they  were  ready  to 
bring  him  the  Golden  King  alive.  His  answer  was, 
that  he  desired  nothing  better,  and  would  be  much 
bounden  to  them  if  they  would  do  so. 

So  when  they  had  taken  leave  of  their  Lord  and 
Master  Prester  John,  they  set  off  together,  this  goodly 
company  of  gallants,  and  went  to  the  Golden  King, 
and  presented  themselves  before  him,  saying  that  they 
had  come  from  foreign  parts  to  enter  his  service.  And 
he  answered  by  telling  them  that  they  were  right 
welcome,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  have  their  service, 
never  imagining  that  they  had  any  ill  intent.  And  so 
these  mischievous  squires  took  service  with  the  Golden 
King ;  and  served  him  so  well  that  he  grew  to  love 
them  dearly. 

And  when  they  had  abode  with  that  King  nearly 
two  years,  conducting  themselves  like  persons  who 
thought  of  anything  but  treason,  they  one  day  accom- 
panied the  King  on  a  pleasure  party  when  he  had  very 
few  else  along  with  him  :  for  in  those  gallants  the  King 
had  perfect  trust,  and  thus  kept  them  immediately  about 
his  person.  So  after  they  had  crossed  a  certain  river 
that  is  about  a  mile  from  the  castle,  and  saw  that  they 
were  alone  with  the  King,  they  said  one  to  another  that 
now  was  the  time  to  achieve  that  they  had  come  for. 
Then  they  all  incontinently  drew,  and  told  the  King 
that  he  must  go  with  them  and  make  no  resistance,  or 
they  would  slay  him.  The  King  at  this  was  in  alarm 
and  great  astonishment,  and  said :    **  How  then,  good 
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my  sons,  what  thing  is  this  ye  say  ?  and  whither  would 
ye  have  me  go?"  They  answered,  and  said:  "You 
shall  come  with  us,  will  ye,  nill  ye,  to  Prester  John  our 
Lord." 

NOTB  I. — The  name  of  the  castle  is  very  doubtCul.  Bui  of  that  and  Ibe  gec^raphy, 
which  in  ihis  part  is  lai^led,  we  shall  speak  Turther  on. 

Whilst  ihe  original  French  texts  were  unknown,  the  king  here  spoken  of  figured 
in  the  old  Latin  ver^ons  as  King  Darius,  and  in  Ramusio  as  A'e  Dor.  It  was  a  most 
hapfy  suggestion  of  Marsden's,  in  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  bet  that  the 
ordinal  oanativc  wa»  Frenih,  that  this  Dor  represented  the  Emperor  of  the  Kia  or 


lu   il   snnt  porlr;iit  vt    moul   brllra   pninturta   lout   lea   roio  it   ctio 
:tntts  que  fuitnt  ;insirntm,int,  tl  (c  tol  niDut  brik  >)i?lt  ;i  I'Div. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  that  the  story  has  a  stroi.g  resemblance  to  a  real 
event  which  occurred  in  Central  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  Polo's  century. 

The  Persian  historians  of  the  Mongols  relate  that  when  Chinghiz  defeated  and 
slew  Taiyang  Khan,  the  king  of  the  Naimans,  Kushluk,  the  son  of  Taiyang,  fled  to 
the  Gur-Khan  of  Karakhitai  and  received  lx)th  his  protection  and  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  (see  L  237);  but  afterwards  rose  against  his  benefactor  and  usurped  his 
throne.  **In  the  Liao  history  I  read,"  Mr.  Wylie  says,  **that  Chih-lu-ku,  the  last 
monarch  of  the  Karakhitai  line,  ascended  the  throne  in  1 168,  and  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  reign,  when  out  hunting  one  day  in  autumn,  Kushluk,  who  had  8000  troops  in 
ambush,  made  him  prisoner,  seized  his  throne  and  adopted  the  customs  of  the  Liao, 
while  he  conferred  on  Chih-lu-ku  the  honourable  title  of  Tai-shang-hwang  *  the  old 
emperor.'"  * 

It  is  this  Kushluk,  to  whom  Kubruquis  assigns  the  role  of  King  (or  Prester)  John, 
the  subject  of  so  many  wonderful  stories.  And  Mr.  Wylie  points  out  that  not  only 
was  his  father  Taiyang  Khan,  according  to  the  Chinese  histories,  a  much  more 
important  prince  than  Aung  Khan  or  Wang  Khan  the  Kerait,  but  his  name  Tai-  Yang- 
Khan  is  precisely  **  Great  King  John"  as  near  as  John  (or  Yohana)  can  be  expressed 
in  Chinese.  He  thinks  therefore  that  Taiyang  and  his  son  Kushluk,  the  Naimans, 
and  not  Aung  Khan  and  his  descendants,  the  Keraits,  were  the  parties  to  whom  the 
character  of  Prester  John  properly  belonged,  and  that  it  was  probably  this  story  of 
Kushluk's  capture  of  the  Karakhitai  monarch  (AW  de  Fer)  which  got  converted  into 
the  form  in  which  he  relates  it  of  the  Koi  (TOr. 

The  suggestion  seems  to  me,  as  regards  the  story,  interesting  and  probable ; 
though  I  do  not  admit  that  the  character  of  Prester  John  properly  belonged  to  any 
real  person. 

I  may  best  explain  my  view  of  the  matter  by  a  geographical  analogy.  Pre- 
Columbian  maps  of  the  Atlantic  showed  an  Island  of  Brazil,  an  Island  of  Antillia, 
founded — who  knows  on  what  ? — whether  on  the  real  adventure  of  a  vessel  driven  in 
sight  of  the  Azores  or  Bermudas,  or  on  mere  fancy  and  fogbank.  But  when  discovery 
really  came  to  be  undertaken,  men  looked  for  such  lands  and  found  them  accordingly. 
And  there  they  are  in  our  geographies,  Brazil  and  the  Antilles  ! 

The  cut  which  we  give  is  curious  in  connection  with  our  traveller's  notice  of  the 
portrait-gallery  of  the  Golden  Kings.  For  it  is  taken  from  the  fragmentary  MS.  of 
Rashiduddin's  History  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  a  MS.  believed  to 
be  one  of  those  executed  under  the  great  Vazfr's  own  supervision,  and  is  presented 
there  as  the  portrait  of  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Dynasty  in  question,  being  one  of  a 
whole  series  of  similar  figures.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  these  were 
taken  from  Chinese  originals,  though,  it  may  be,  not  very  exactly. 

Note  2. — The  hi&tory  of  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  China,  whether  Khitan, 
Churche,  Mongol,  or  Manchu,  has  always  been  the  same.  For  one  or  two  genera- 
tions the  warlike  character  and  manly  habits  were  maintained  ;  and  then  the  intruders, 
having  adopted  Chinese  manners,  ceremonies,  literature,  and  civilization,  sank  into 
more  than  Chinese  effeminacy  and  degradation.  We  see  the  custom  of  employing 
only  female  attendants  ascribed  in  a  later  chapter  (Ixxvii.)  to  the  Sung  Emperors  at 
Kinsay  ;  and  the  same  was  the  custom  of  the  later  Ming  emperors,  in  whose  time  the 
imperial  palace  was  said  to  contain  5000  women.  Indeed,  the  precise  custom  which 
this  passage  describes  was  in  our  own  day  habitually  reported  of  the  T'ai-P*ing 
sovereign  during  his  reign  at  Nanking :  "  None  but  women  are  allowed  in  the 
interior  of  the  Palace,  and  he  is  drawn  to  the  audience-chamber  in  a  gilded  saaed 
dragon-car  by  the  ladies. ^*  {Blahision^  p.  42 ;  see  also  Wilson^ s  Ever-  Victorious 
Army,  p.  41.) 

*  Set  also  Oppcrt  (p.  157),  who  cites  this  story  from  VLsdelou,  but  does  not  notice  its  analogy  to 
Polo's. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

How  Prester  John  treated  the  Golden  King  his  Prisoner. 

And  on  this  the  Golden  King  was  so  sorely  grieved  that 
he  was  like  to  die.  And  he  said  to  them  :  ''Good,  my 
sons,  for  God's  sake  have  pity  and  compassion  upon  me. 
Ye  wot  well  what  honourable  and  kindly  entertainment 
ye  have  had  in  my  house ;  and  now  ye  would  deliver  me 
into  the  hands  of  mine  enemy !  In  sooth,  if  ye  do  what 
ye  say,  ye  will  do  a  very  naughty  and  disloyal  deed,  and 
a  right  villainous.''  But  they  answered  only  that  so  it 
must  be,  and  away  they  had  him  to  Prester  John  their 
Lord. 

And  when  Prester  John  beheld  the  King  he  was 
right  glad,  and  greeted  him  with  something  like  a 
malison.*  The  King  answered  not  a  word,  as  if  he 
wist  not  what  it  behoved  him  to  say.  So  Prester  John 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  forth  straightway,  and  to  be  put 
to  look  after  cattle,  but  to  be  well  looked  after  himself 
also.  So  they  took  him  and  set  him  to  keep  cattle. 
This  did  Prester  John  of  the  grudge  he  bore  the  King, 
to  heaj)  contumely  on  him,  and  to  show  what  a  nothing 
he-  was,  compared  to  himself 

And  when  the  King  had  thus  kept  cattle  for  two 
yars.  Prester  John  sent  for  him,  and  treated  him  with 
honour,  and  clothed  him  in  rich  robes,  and  said  to  him  : 
"Now  Sir  KinjT,  art  thou  satisfied  that  thou  wast  in  no 
v..iy  a  man  to  stand  against  me  ?  "  "  Truly,  my  good 
Lord.  I  know  well  and  always  did  know  that  I  was  in 
no  w.iv  a  man  to  stand  against  th.ee."  And  when  he 
hai!  said  this  Prester  John  replied  :   "  I  ask  no  more  ;  but 

•   •■  Lui  ci»l  'i::c  ll  ;>;u-  t  Ic  i:i  \\  \cnii.'." 
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henceforth  thou  shalt  be  waited  on  and  honourably 
treated."  So  he  caused  horses  and  harness  of  war  to 
be  given  him,  with  a  goodly  train,  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  own  country.  And  after  that  he  remained  ever 
friendly  to  Prester  John,  and  held  fast  by  him. 

So  now  I  will  say  no  more  of  this  adventure  of  the 
Golden  King,  but  I  will  proceed  with  our  subject. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

Concerning  the  Great  River  Caramoran  and  the  City  of 

Cachanfu. 

When  you  leave  the  castle,  and  travel  about  20  miles 
westward,  you  come  to  a  river  called  Caramoran,  so 
big  that  no  bridge  can  be  thrown  across  it ;  for  it  is  of 
immense  width  and  depth,  and  reaches  to  the  Great 
Ocean  that  encircles  the  Universe, — I  mean  the  whole 
earth.  On  this  river  there  are  many  cities  and  walled 
towns,  and  many  merchants  too  therein,  for  much  traffic 
takes  place  upon  the  river,  there  being  a  great  deal  of 
ginger  and  a  great  deal  of  silk  produced  in  the  country.* 

Game  birds  here  are  in  wonderful  abundance,  inso- 
much that  you  may  buy  at  least  three  pheasants  for  a 
Venice  groat  of.  silver.  I  should  say  rather  for  an  asper^ 
which  is  worth  a  little  more.' 

[On  the  lands  adjoining  this  river  there  grow  vast 
quantities  of  great  canes,  some  of  which  are  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  (in  girth),  and  these  the  natives  employ 
for  many  useful  purposes.] 

After  passing  the  river  and  travelling  two  days  west- 
ward you  come  to  the  noble  city  of  Cachanfu,  which  we 
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have  already  named.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Idolaters. 
And  I  may  as  well  remind  you  again  that  all  the  people 
of  Cathay  are  Idolaters.  It  is  a  city  of  great  trade  and 
of  work  in  gold-tissues  of  many  sorts,  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  industry. 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  mentioning,  and  so  we 
will  proceed  and  tell  you  of  a  noble  city  which  is  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  and  is  called  Kenjanfu. 


Note  i. — fard-Muitn,  Of  Black  Rivu,  i»  one  of  [he  names  ■ppiied  liy  Ihe 
UongoU  to  the  Hwxi^  Ho.  ot  Vcltow  River,  of  the  Chiaese,  and  is  used  by  all  (he 
BKtlMtval  western  wrilen,  e^.  Odoric,  John  Mnrigcoili,  Rashidiiddin. 

Th«  Kim,  where  it  sklrti  Shiui-si,  it  for  ihe  musl  part  difficult  IkjIIi  of  ncMss  anil 
o(  piiim^.  and  ill  adapted  to  navigation,  owing  la  the  violence  of  the  itrcam. 
Wlalevcr  iheic  is  ofnav^alion  is  coniioed  to  the  transport  of  coat  down-stteam  fiont 
Watan  Sban^u,  in  large  flatt.  &Ir.  Elias,  wbo  has  noted  the  River's  level  by 
ancKiid  ai  two  point*  9»)  miles  apart,  calculated  the  full  over  that  dislanee,  which 
inelndca  the  contour  of  Shan-si,  at  4  feel  p«  mile.  The  best  pari  for  navigation  is 
•twvD  thb,  from  Ning-hia  to  Chnghan  Karen  (in  abojt  1 10'  \L  long. ),  in  which  Captain 
Pi)«*alski'i  obierntioiu  give  ii  fall  of  less  th.in  6  inches  per  mile.  {Riihlho/m, 
iMtr  VU.  151  IVilliamwm.  1.  69 ! /.  A'.  C.  S.  XLIII,  p.  115  1  Ptltrmann,  1873, 
pp.8991.) 

[On  5th  Janaarr,  18S9,  M>.  Roekhill  coming  to  Ihe  Vellow  Rivet  from  P'ing'yong, 
feoid  {ImbI  ^  lit  Lamia,  p.  17)  that  "  the  tiret  was  between  50D  and  600  yards 
aic]«.  a  aliiu;ish,  muddy  ttrnm,  then  coveted  with  floaiJns  >ce  aboni  n  foot  thick. 
,  ,  ,  .  TIt.-  Yelinw  Rivrr  here  is  shallow,  in  the  main  riianntl  only  n  it  four  or  five 
i",»(  .Inn  "     7h^  Kiv,  1".  II,,i,ih"1p.\  will)  ciosscd  in  Otli>U-r,  savi  (p.  65) ;  tluit  "i: 

"  ■-    -■     ■:'■"■  -11    r 1 1   '  ■  '   1. .  ;■,  ^in'l  on  ttiurninj;.  ihrct  of  the  boatmen  sptang 

into  the  water  in  midsLream  and  waded  ashore,  carrying  a  Hue  from  the  ferry-boat 
lo  prerenl  us  from  rapidly  drifting  down  with  the  current.  The  water  was  just  up 
10  their  hips. "—H.  C] 

Note  3. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  abundance  of  silk  in  Slian-si  and  Shcn-si  is  so 
distinclly  meationed  in  these  chapters,  whereas  now  there  is  next  to  no  silk  at  all 
grown  in  these  districts.  Is  this  the  result  of  a  change  of  climate,  or  only  a  com- 
merdal  chai^?  Baron  Richthofen,  to  whom  I  have  referred  the  question,  lielieves  it 
to  be  due  to  (he  former  cause  :  "  No  tract  in  China  would  appear  lo  have  sufTcicd  so 
•DDch  by  a  change  of  climate  OS  Shen-si  and  Southern  Shan-si."    [See  pp.  11-12.] 

Note  3. — The  aiper  or  aJtcki  (both  meaning  "  white")  of  lae  Mongols  at  Tana  or 
Azov  I  have  elsewhere  calculated,  from  P^olotti's  data  {.Cathay,  p.  398),  lo  have 
entained  aboot  or.  3'Sii'.  worth  of  silver,  which  is  ZfrJ  than  the  grossD  ;  but  the  name 
stay  have  had  a  loose  application  to  small  ulver  coins  in  olher  countries  of  Asia. 
PiHUy  lite  money  intended  may  have  been  the  Jo  /j/fu  note.    (See  note  I,  ch,  uuv. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 
Concerning  the  City  of  Kenjanfu. 

And  when  you  leave  the  city  of  Cachanfu  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  travel  eight  days  westward,  you  meet 
with  cities  and  boroughs  abounding  in  trade  and  industry, 
and  quantities  of  beautiful  trees,  and  gardens,  and  fine 
plains  planted  with  mulberries,  which  are  the  trees  on 
the  leaves  of  which  the  silkworms  do  feed.^  The  people 
are  all  Idolaters.  There  is  also  plenty  of  game  of  all 
sorts,  both  of  beasts  and  birds. 

And  when  you  have  travelled  those  eight  days' 
journey,  you  come  to  that  great  city  which  I  mentioned, 
called  Kenjanfu.*  A  very  great  and  fine  city  it  is,  and 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kenjanfu,  which  in  old 
times  was  a  noble,  rich,  and  powerful  realm,  and  had 
many  great  and  wealthy  and  puissant  kings.*  But  now 
the  king  thereof  is  a  prince  called  Mangalai,  the  son 
of  the  Great  Kaan,  who  hath  given  him  this  realm,  and 
crowned  him  king  thereof.*  It  is  a  city  of  great  trade 
and  industry.  They  have  great  abundance  of  silk,  from 
which  they  weave  cloths  of  silk  and  gold  of  divers  kinds, 
and  they  also  manufacture  all  sorts  of  equipments  for  an 
army.  They  have  every  necessary  of  man  s  life  very 
cheap.  The  city  lies  towards  the  west ;  the  people  are 
Idolaters ;  and  outside  the  city  is  the  palace  of  the 
Prince  Mangalai,  crowned  king,  and  son  of  the  Great 
Kaan,  as  I  told  you  before. 

This  is  a  fine  palace  and  a  great,  as  I  will  tell  you. 
It  stands  in  a  great  plain  abounding  in  lakes  and  streams 
and  springs  of  water.  Round  about  it  is  a  massive  and 
lofty   wall,    five  miles   in   compass,   well    built,   and   all 
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garnished  with  battlements.  And  within  this  wall  is  the 
king  s  palace,  so  great  and  fine  that  no  one  could  imagine 
a  finer.  There  are  in  it  many  great  and  splendid  halls, 
and  many  chambers,  all  painted  and  embellished  with 
work  in  beaten  gold.  This  Mangalai  rules  his  realm 
right  well  with  justice  and  equity,  and  is  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  The  troops  are  quartered  round  about 
the  palace,  and  enjoy  the  sport  (that  the  royal  demesne 
affords). 

So  now  let  us  quit  this  kingdom,  and  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  very  mountainous  province  called  Cuncun,  which 
you  reach  by  a  road  right  wearisome  to  travel. 

Note  t.^[*'  Aforus  alba  is  largely  grown  in  North  China  for  feeding  silkworms." 
{Bretsckneider,  Hist,  of  Bot.  Disc,  I.  p.4.)— H.  C] 

Note  2. — Having  got  to  sure  ground  again  at  Kenjanfu,  which  is,  as  we  shall 
explain  presently,  the  city  of  Si-ngan  fu,  capital  of  Shen-si,  let  us  look  back  at  the 
geography  of  the  route  from  P'ing-yang  fu.     Its  difficulties  are  great. 

The  traveller  carries  us  two  days'  journey  from  P'ing-yang  fu  lo  his  castle  of  the 
Golden  King.  This  is  called  in  the  G.  Text  and  most  other  MSS.  Caicuiy  Caytui^  or 
ihc  like,  but  in  Kamusio  alone  Thaigin,  lie  then  carries  us  20  miles  further  to  the 
Caraxnormn  ;  he  crosses  this  river,  travels  two  days  further,  and  reaches  the  great  city 
Cachanfu  ;  eight  days  more  (or  as  in  Kamusio  seven)  bring  him  to  Si-ngan  fu. 

There  «irrins  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  Cacmanfu  is  the  Hc)-(^iirNG  FU  [the 
a:. •.:<.:.:  <.ij.i'.al  «»f  I.nipcrtir  Shun— II.  C.j  <;f  those  days,  now  called  P't'-CHAU  KU, 
t'.  ■-'-•  I'l  the  ^reat  eIlH)W  of  ihe  Hwang  \h>  [Klaprdh).  Ikit  this  city,  inslc:ul  of 
b'.'ir.^  t'i.'0  day:  r/r./  of  the  j^rtat  ii\er,  stands  tuar  its  ta  ftrii  h.ink. 

[The  Kev.  (".  Ii'.lc<>n»bc  writes  (pp.  64-65)  :  "  r"u-ihau  hi  lio  "n  a  level  with  the 
Vc'.i  'W  Ki\er.  aiid  (»n  the  ed^e  of  a  lai^e  exti  nt  of  W()rlhK-s>  marsh  hmd,  lull  of  j)  m.K 
i.f  1  r.\CK:>.li.  ar.d  in  S'>ni<-  places,  pi-sitivrly  ^a]t  water.  .  .  .  The  ^leal  road  does  not 
;  L*- into  tlie  l< an  n,  having  suct'eeded  in  maintaining  its  positinn  on  the  his^h  ground 
!r  -rii  wivicl;  the  town  ha.^  l>a.  k^Iiiit ,L  .  .  .  The  greiU  road  ki  e;'iiig  to  the  Mutl,  lun-^ 
',v..  turnir.g  hr^t  south,  and  then  a  tiitle  to  the  cn^-t  of  south,  until  the  road,  the  Mull, 
a:'!  >;:iri-si,  all  end  togftlier.  making  a  sudden  plunge  do\s  n  a  prt\i])ice  and  being 
!  .-•  ::■.  the  dirtv  waters  of  the  \'ellow  River."- - 11.  (\] 

N  .•  ir.Tiiitairi.ng  the  infallibility  of  f>ur  travellei's  nu-mory,  we  mav  ctmreive 
:  -.'..«:  -u  here,  betuecn  the  recollections  of  his  journey  uc>.twaid  and  lho>e  of  liis 
r-'ur'-.  ;  \>'\'  il:i>;  d  •«  >  not  remove  all  the  dilliculties. 

1  •:  iii'»*  rio'able  fortress  of  the  Kin  sovereigns  was  that  of  T'ungkwan,  on  the 
T  z' *■  ^'AJ.k  <•!  'he  river,  25  miles  below  r'u-chau  fu,  an  1  closing  the  p.is>.ige  betwtcn 
••  r^'.'T  a-. 'i 'he  mountains,  just  where  the  boundaries  of  I  lo-n. in,  Shan  si,  and  Shen-si 
TT.'*.  I*  \^a>.  rnnstantly  the  turning-point  of  the  Mongol  r.impai^;:>s  again>l  that 
!»■.  •  «'v.  nr:<l  h' Id  ;i  j>rominent  plaee  in  the  dying  in>,tructi"ns  of  (  hin^'.i/.  for  the  pro- 
■.  :,  of  the  e.iMfjUCst  of  ('a!)i;iy.  This  fortres-,  ir,u>t  ha\e  C'>ii'inue(l  lamou>.  t-) 
J-  ".  •in:'*  ii.'leed  it  continues  s<»  siill,  the  sti;\tigic  ]^o>,ition  h- ing  one  which 
•»  si  '  rt  <  1  a  g-'l  'giial  ca!a*»!rophe  Could  imp.iit,      I'Ul  I  see  n'>  uav  of  reconcil- 


pr^iti'-jri  wi'li  h;^  iiarrntive 


lU'   TjAffie  \n  U.tjiui-i /i  foim   nnghi   l>c   meiel)  that  ol   the  Ihn.u'y,  vi/..    lai-Kiti 
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;i  Ihal  Thaigin   is  not  ihe  only  reading      Hut 


A  hypothesis 


like   A  If 
which   has   seemed   t 

for    least    cornet  ion    in     the    text 

14  th-it  the  ca.illc  was  at  ttie  Ki-tkau 

of  Iht.    maps     nearly    due    nest  of 

1  ing  )ang  fu  and  just  ibout  30  miles 

from  (he  Hwang  IIo     that  the  riier 

wa^  cr  vscd  in  that  t  icinity,  aitil  that 

Ihi     IriiLlkr    then     descended     Ihe 

lallLy   to  opposite    P  u  chau  fu,   or 

po»il)ly    emliaiked    and    descended 

thi.  nicr  Itself  t>  that   i»int      This 

last   hypothesis   would    mitigate  the 

apporeiii  (li<ipinpottion  in  the   limes 

assigned  to  the  diifcnnt  parts  of  the 

journey    and  would,  I   Ihinl.     clear 

tlic  text  of  error      But  il  is    ml}  a 

hypothesis.      There  is  near   Kichau 

one  of  Ihi  easiest  crossing  places  of 

the  Isiver    insomuch  that  since  the 

Shcn  ^  ti  lublcs  a  large  garrison  hat 

l>ccn   kept  up  -It   K.i'Chau  (o  watch 

It  *     And  (Ins  is  ihc  onl)   direction 

~"  ~  in  whith  t«  I  dajs   march  at  Polos 

lU      fk  chau  afiiiDul  all  rate      would    bring    him    within    » 

nulls  of  lh(.\(.llu»  Kner      Whether 

there  is  an}  liistuiic  cistle  at  ki-chau  1  know  nut     the  plan  of  that  place  in  Duhalde 

howcier,  has  the  aspect  of  a  strong  position.      liaion  \.  Kichlhofcn  is  unable  to 

accept  this  suggestion,  and  lias  la^'oured  iiic  willi  some  valuable  remarks  on   this 

diliicult  jiassagc,  which  I  slightly  abridge;  — 

"  The  difliculties  arc,  (l(that  for  either  reading,  Thai,i;iit  ai  Cauta,  a  correspond- 
ing place  ran  be  found  :  (3)  in  the  portion  ii( Ouhanfti,  hvlting  Ixith  at  naught. 

"  7'baij^u,  There  are  two  |xissage-s  of  the  Velluvr  River  iieni  its  great  t>end.  One 
is  at  T'ungkwan,  where  I  crossed  it ;  the  other,  and  more  convenient,  is  at  the 
fortress  of  Ttiiching-kwan,  locally  pronounced  7a/v?«'kwan.  This  fortress,  or  rather 
fortified  camp,  is  a  very  well-known  place,  and  to  tie  fouiii'  on  native  maps  ;  it  is  very 
close  to  ihe  Hvi-r,  i>n  the  left  liaiik,  aluut  (J  in.  :?.W.  of  P'u-chau  fu.  The  road 
runs  hence  to  Tung-chnu  fu  and  thence  to  Iji-ngan  fu.  T'aiching-kwan  could  Ikot 
possilily  (at  Polo's  rale)  lie  reached  in  »  days  from  l*'ii^-yang  fu. 

"  Cauiii.  a  this  re>ading  lie  oilopte-d  Jlarsdcn  may  be  ri^ht  in  supposing  Kiai- 
chaii,  locally  KhaiJjii,  to  tie  meant.  This  city  dominates  the  important  salt  marsh, 
whence  Shan-si  and  Shen-iu  are  siipgilied  with  salt.  It  is  70  or  8a  m.  from  P'ing-yang 
fu,  but  i-cn/i/  W  reacheil  in  3  days.  It  commands  a  large  anil  tolerably  pojMilous 
plain,  and  is  i|uilc  fit  to  have  liccn  an  imperial  residence. 

"May  not  the  striking  fact  that  there  is  a  place  corresponding  to  either  name 
su(^st  that  one  of  them  tvas  passed  liy  I'olo  in  going,  the  other  in  returning?  and 
that,  this  being  the  only  loc.ilily  lict«t-on  Ch'tng-lu  fu  and  Chu-chau  where  there  was  any 
tlcviatiun  lietwcen  the  two  jounic;-s,  his  gei^rapbical  ideas  may  have  become  some- 
what confused,  as  might  nr>w  happen  to  any  one  in  like  case  and  not  provided  with  a 
map?  Thus  the  traveller  himself  might  have  put  into  Rainu:»o's  text  the  name  of 
I'haigia  instead  of  Citifkii.  From  Kiai-chau  he  would  probably  cross  the  River  at 
Tui^kwan,  whilst  in  returning  by  way  of  Taiching-kwan  he  would  pass  through 
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r'oclwD'ru  (oi  vitt  lurii).    The  qaeslion  ms  to  Caichu  may  iiill   h 
mu*  be  powible  lo  ascertain  whert  the  Kin  resided."  * 

[Mr.  KockhiU  writes  (ionrf  t^  lit  tamas,  p.  17) :  "  One  hundret 
lODlh-Miilli-iresI  of  Ibe  city  ij  Kioi  Chou,  with  the  litgesl  salt  wi 
Richlhofen  fau  estimated  ihat  ahouc  150,000  tons  of  salt  are  produce 
lb«  Bmnhn  uound  it. — H.  C] 

Nat>  3.— The  eight  days'  journey  llirouBh  richly  ciiltivared  plains  r- 
of  ihc  Wd  River,  the  mosJ  impoitant  agricultural  t^on  of  North- West 
(uie  Ell  carlr  Giiofse  Hiitory.  The  Isss  is  here  mote  than  ever  p 
j^low  lingc  afiecling  liie  whole  landscape,  and  even  the  almosphere. 
IDC  ^  Bamn  v.  Richlhofen,  originated  the  use  of  the  woid  Aniaitg  " 
qricbol  of  the  Eatth,  whence  the  primeval  empeiois  were  sijlod  tfviai  -  vi 

the  Earth,"  boi  properly  "  Lord  of  ihe  Li/is." 

tThe  Re*.  C  Holcmnbe  (/./.  p.  66)  wriles  r  "  Fiona  Tunc-kw*!!  to  Si-ngan  fu. 
the  itad  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  dm  y  section  of  country, 

hiTif^t  a  range  U  high  hills  upon  the  (r  on  the  north.    The 

luwl  Ilea  thfoi^h  one  long  orchard,  *i  «>      .  .rities  lie  thickly  along, 

ha  (be  muu  part  al  a  little  distance  fi  'ay."    nil.  Rockhill  Eays  [Land  ^ 

At  Lamaj,  pp,  19-20) :  *'  The  road  ig-kwan  and  Si-ngan  fu,  a  dislance 

ef  llomilei,  is  a  fine  highway— for  d  Bditcli  on  cither  side,  towsofwillow- 

beai  here  and   there,  and  subtlanli  ..lidgci  ftnd  culverts  over  ibe  little 

Amm  which  cross  it.     The  haain  of  .",  in  which  this  pari  of  the  province 

Um,  bM  been  for  thoiuands  of  rears  0  anuies  of  China.     It  was  the  colour 

of  lu  bavcoveied  wil,  called  'yeIto<  le  Chinese,  that  suggested  the  use 

of  fellow  u  ihe  colour  sacred  la  in  .y.     Whcsl  and  sorghum  are  the 

IMBCilMl  eropt,  but  we  nw  alio  nui>ir'-<  >./  liclds  where  lliicks  of  flamingoes 

woe  wading,  and  fnii|.ttee»  grew  every  -II.  C] 

Kenwifu.  or,  ai  Knmuiio  gives  It,  t,  ,_,  ll  Sl-NRAN  TO,  or  as  il  was  called 

I     ■  ,.    ■  .       .,]  ,■-  ,]i    -:■■  L  f.ime,  Chui£-ii|;iui,  ptohahly  the  most  celebrated  cily  In 
>t'"3l  of  levElal  of  the  most  potent  dynasties.     It  was  the 
I  "''  the  T'sin   Dynasty,  properly  Ihe  lint  empernr    and 

wboae  cocKjuests  almost  intersected  (hose  of  his  conletnporary  Plolomy  Euergetes.  It 
•ai,  peihapa,  the  Thiitat  of  Claudius  Ptolemy,  as  it  was  certainly  Ihe  Khumdin  t  of 
the  early  Mahomedans,  and  the  site  of  Nourishing  Christian  Churches  in  ihe  7th 
century,  as  well  a*  of  the  remarkable  montmicnl,  the  discovery  of  which  a  thousand 
yean  later  disclosed  their  forgollen  eiistencc.J     Kingrhao-fu  w.is  Ihc  niime  which 

•  5KIbEUulliaipUUdlC(llo"Muca  Pola'i  llinciuy  Map,  No,  lV.,">t<ndof  VoL  I. 

f  [trkttpfxjvd  10  cone  Irrjoi  koMg  i^ua^  dmne. — H.  CJ 

j  la  llw  ant  cditioo  I  wai  able  10  procDi  a  inluceii  fmimilc  of  a  rvbiins  in  my  poutssioq  rrDin 
An  bMsni  BKCiipiua,  which  I  owed  lo  ifae  Ecticroiiiy  of  Dr.  Lockhan.  To  the  Baron  von 
kiifaibafca  I  as  no  )«•  indeUcd  fm  the  nun  complete  lubbinR  which  has  alTordeil  Ihe  plale  now 
fslilkfaaL  A  ulenbly  full  aosont  of  Ihii  intcription  13  given  in  Ciuhay,  p,  iciL  11^.,  and 
Ik.  clsiii.  vrf-i  ^'  the  nihjecl  b  »  inrerettiTis  that  il  Kcnu  well  to  introduce  here  the  moal  import- 

TW  tfone  aiab,  about  j\  feet  high  by  3  TccI  wide,  and  Aome  10  iacha  in  thickness,'  wbkh  bean 
"BeBUCTOlk*,  •ai«adenl»UrfooDdini6ijby  so 
>b_tiarihe     ■        "■     -  -'        •"      '     ■ 


I 


4 


--  -— -..-  frBfiifiiliait  n/  llu  Hniii  Lata  o/'liTi 

Srm.     TbxD  follow!  the  body  of  ibe  inscriplion,  of  peat  le 
_. ...  ..: follow. :-..[.  At 


j™  of*^****-- Monk),*  fin "^—'     '   " 


If  of  tjfto  charadi 

, , -Caaand  fipnralm 

OurU  (|»biib>r  a  Oiinmi  Ibm  of  Stii»i 

a  (III.  p.  isa)aEOod  fusimile  of  ibe  inKription,  eivei  10  ihe  tU 

, __  jm  J6,  wide  om.  »6,  (hkli  om.  .S--H.  CI 

»[l]».rrHiith(Cliaaia7M*A«WM0rM»r.  ^iJi)wrilei;''O.Lo-ptw-Ruben.  Rupen!"  H 
^^l/^mr.  {Mmmar.  M.  At.  Sk.  XXI.  1U6,  pp.  iM-ais):  ■' Initial  r  is  alto  quit*  cannon] 
reunmad  hf  WlU  ll  I  aa  in  dcnbl  wbelher  the  t>o  cbliaclell  r-U  in  the  ChineK  njime  f. 
K^H  (c>.<lr4ii)  uaad  te  fa<i(B  m  la  r*  alooa.    This  word  would  bear  compaciion  with  a  China 
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the  city  bore  when  the  Monjjol  invasions  brought  China  into  communication  with 
the  west,  and  Klaproih  supposes  that  this  was  modified  by  the  Mongols  into  Kknjanfu. 
Under  the  latter  name  it  is  mentioned  by  Kashiduddin  as  the  scat  of  one  of  the  Twelve 
Sings  or  great  provincial  ad min\sl rations,  and  we  find  it  still  known  by  this  name  in 
Sharffuddin's  history  of  Timur.  The  same  name  is  traceable  in  the  A'ansais  of 
Odoric,  which  he  calls  the  second  best  province  in  the  world,  and  the  best  populated. 

A.n.  63s,  bringin;;  sacred  liooks  and  iniAi^cb;  of  the  f/ix>tsIaiion  of  the  sa'ui  books;  of  the  Imperial 
approval  of  tlic  d^tctrine  anci  pcrmis<iion  to  teach  it  publicly.  There  follows  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
(Tai-Tsun?,  a  very  fainuus  piinu-),  issued  in  6^3,  in  favour  of  the  new  dottirine,  and  onlenng  a 
church  to  be  built  in  the  Scjuare  of  Peace  and  Justice  {/•nim;  Fan^),  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor*! 
portrait  was  to  be  placed  in  the  church.  After  this  comes  a  description  of  Ta-I'ain  (here  apparently 
implying  Syria);  and  then  some  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  in  China.  Kao-Tstmg  (6^ 
683,  the  devout  patron  also  of  the  liuddhist  traveller  and  Dr.  Hiuen  Tsang)  continued  to  favour  iL 
In  the  end  of  the  century,  HudilhiMn  pets  the  upin'r  hand,  but  under  IIiuas'-Tsuni;  (7X3-755)  the 
Church  recovers  its  prestige,  and  Kiiio,  a  new  n»i.«.Moii:.ry,  arrives.  Under  Te-Tsuxg  (780-783)  the 
monument  w.is  erected,  and  thi.->  p.irt  ends  with  the  eulo^^y  of  Issfe,  a  statesman  and  benefactor  of  the 
Church.     3rd.  There  follows  a  recapitulaiioii  of  the  purport  in  octosyllabic  verse. 

The  Chinese  inscription  concludes  witli  the  il.itc  of  erection,  viz.  the  second  year  Kunckung  olt  the 
Great  T'ang  Dynasty,  the  seventh  day  of  the  month  Taii'su^  the  feast  of  the  great  VaotaH,  This 
corresponds,  according  to  Gaubil,  to  4tli  February,  781;  and  Vaosixn  is  supposed  to  stand  for 
Hosanna  {i.e.  Palm-Sunday  ;  but  this  apparently  doe*  no!  fit ;  see  in/fa).  There  arc  added  the  name 
chief  of  the  law,  NiNc.ciiu  (pIe^nmed  to  be  the  Chinese  name  of  the  Aleiropjlitan),  the  name  of  the 
writer,  and  the  offici.ii  sancti<jn. 

The  Great  Hoianna  Mas,  though  ingenious,  a  misinterpretation  of  Gaubil's.  Mr.  Wylie  has  sent 
me  a  paper  of  his  own  (in  Chin.  Kecortfer  anJ  Miss.  Journal,  July,  1871,  p.  ^5),  which  makes  things 
IKjrfectly  clear.  The  expressi-jn  transcriUd  by  Pauthier,  Yao-san-wen^  ana  rendered  "Hosanna," 
api>ears  in  a  Chinese  work,  without  reference  to  this  inscripii'Mi,  as  Vao'san-wiih,  and  is  in  reality 
only  a  Chinese  transcript  of  the  Persi»in  word  for  Sunday,  '  Vak-skavibah.'  Mr.  Wylie  verified  this 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Fekin;:  Mahomedan.  Tlie  4tli  of  February,  7?i,  ^vtts  Sunday;  whyCrmi/ 
Sunday?     Mr.  Wylie  sugj;ests,  possibly  bcrause  the  first  Sunday  of  the  (Chinese)  year. 

The  monument  exhibits,  in  addition  to  the  Chines*:  text,  a  series  of  short  inscriptions  in  the  Syriac 
l.inguage,  and  Estranghelo  character,  containin;;  the  date  of  election,  viz.  1092  of  the  Greeks 
(  —  A.I).  781),  tlie  name  of  the  rci^nin^  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  church  Mar  IIanan  ISHUA(dead 
in  778,  but  the  f.ict  api^ircntly  had  not  reaobrd  China),  that  of  Aoam,  Dishop  and  Pope  of 
Tzinisthjn  {i.e.  China),  and  those  of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  capital,  which  Iicre  bears  the  name, 
given  it  by  the  early  Arab  Travellers,  of  Kunuidn.  There  follow  sixty-seven  names  of  persons  in 
Syriac  characters,  most  of  wh'im  arc  characterised  as  priests  {KashUhii),  and  sixty-one  names  of 
persons  in  Chinese,  all  priests  s;ive  one. 

[It  appears  that  Ad.im  {Kinj^-tsitt;:\  wlio  erected  the  monument  umler  Tc-Tsung  was,  under  the 
same  Emperor,  with  a  LSuddhist  the  translator  of  a  iSuddhi.st  sulra,  the  Sat paramitfi,  from  a  Hu  teat* 
(See  a  curiou-i  pa|>er  by  Mr.  J.  Takakusu,  in  the  '/('w/i;'  /'«r<»,  VII.  pp.  5:0-591.) 

Mr.  R»ckbill(A';//'/wr>fe,  p.  157,  note)  makes  the  following  remarks:  *'  It  i>i  strange,  hoMrever,  that 
the  two  fam^is  Vi^ur  Nestorlaiis.  Mar  Jab-tKiha  ami  Rabb.in  Cauina,  when  on  their  journey  from 
Koshan^  in  Southern  Shan-hsi  to  Western  .\si;i  in  alwDut  1V76,  while  they  mention  '  the  city  of  Taneut,' 
or  Ning-hsia  on  the  V'ellow  River  as  an  important  Neaioiian  •  entre.  do  not  once  refer  lo  Hsi-antu  or 


Cbang-.in.     Had  Chan;j  an  been  at  the  time  the  Nestoiian  Kpisci^pal  see,  one  would  think  that  the 
pilgrims  would  h.ive  visited  ct,  or  at  Ic.ist  referred  to  it.     (tV/^//v»/,  Marjahalaha,  21.)" — H.  G) 

Kircbcr  gives  a  good  many  m.^re  .'syriac  n.iincs  than  appe.ir  on  the  rubbing;  probably  becatiss 
some  of  these  are  on  the  edge  '^f  the  slab  no*'  built  in.  We' nave  no  r(K>ni  to  sp'-ak  of  the  controversies 
r.iised  by  this  stone.  The  most  able  defence  of  its  genuine  character,  as  well  as  a  transoipt  with 
translation  and  commentary,  a  work  of  gr-at  inteirst,  u.ii  pu:;li>lied  by  the  late  M.  Pauthier.  The 
monument  exists  intact,  and  has  been  visiied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williainv.in.  iUron  Richthofco,  and 
other  recent  travellers.  [The  Rev.  Moir  Duncan  wrote  frotn  Shen->i  re):iirding  the  present  state  of 
the  stone  {London  and  China  Tei.-^iaf>U.  sth  June,  iv^3):  "Of  the  to\ering  rebuilt  so  reoentlyi 
not  a  trace  remains  save  the  pril<.-st.^ls  (or  tlic  pillars  .md  .itouis  of  the  lilin-.;.  In  answer  to  a  questioo 
as  to  when  and  how  the  covctin.;  was  d<.;t--.iyed,  tlie  olvl  ]>ric.st  replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  if 
his  conscience  pinched,  '  There  came  a  r..slii!i;;  win.!  n:id  blew  it  do-AU.'  He  could  not  sa^  when,  fior 
he  paid  no  attention  to  such  nuni-.l.in>r  aH.iirs.  .M<>re  ilum  one  outsider,  however,  said  it  had  been 
deliberately  destroyed,  because  the  priests  are  jeaU-us  of  the  intere.st  manifested  in  iL  .  .  .  The 
stone  has  evidently  been  r<->:eritly  t-impen-M  wiil» ;  sivcial  cluraciers  arc  ffl"a.:ed.  and  there  are  other 
signs  of  malicious  hands." — H.  C. )  Pauihiiii'.s  works  on  the  subject  ; ie—/V  rAutheniiciti  dt 
r  Inscription  Ntstoricnne,  tic.  \  W.  Dupr.it,  ^=.7;  and  llnsctif-tion  S\  lo-C hi  noise  de  Si-n^an^/ffu^ 
etc.  ;  Firmin  Diilot,  185S.  (See  also  Kircher.  China  lllHsttata  ;  an<l  .'iriicle  by  Mr.  Wylie  in/.  Am 
Or.  Soc.  V.  378.)  (Father  Havrri.  S.J.,  .;f  Zi-ka-wei,  ne.ir  Miang-hai,  has  undertaken  to  write  a 
I.irge  work  on  this  insciipti.)n  with  the  tit'.-'  of  La  Stiic  Chfi-tiinne  de  Si-m^an-fou;  the  first  part 
giving  the  inscription  in  lull  si/c,  and  t!i<.-  M'..>:id  cir, raining  the  hi.uory  of  tb-:  imnuiment,  have  been 

transcription  of  the  Sanskrit  word  for  silver,  rfif-ya,  which  in  the  Pen-ts'ao-hanS'fnu  {ch.  8,  p.  9)  is 
given  as  o-lu-pa.  If  we  cin  find  fuither  an." logics,  this  may  help  us  to  re.id  that  mysterious  word  in 
the  Nestorian  stone  inscription,  bcin.^  the  n.inie  of  tlie  first  Christian  missionary  who  carric*d  the 


lo  China,  O-lo-b^n,  as  *'  Ruben."  This  was  ind-cd  a  common  n:iine  among  the  Nestorians,  for  which 
reason  I  would  give  it  the  preference  over  Pauthi-.i's Syriac  "AIoikmi.>."  P.ut  Father  Havret  (Stiig 
Chrctienne,  Leide.  1897,  p.  26')  objects  to  Dr.  Hirth  th.it  the  Chinese  <:haraLtcr  /.;,  to  which  he  gives 
the  sound  n/,  is  not  io  be  found  as  a  Sanskiit  plfnetic  clement  in  Chinese  characters,  but  that  this 

fhonctic  element  ru  is  represented   by  the   Chinese  rhar.urters  ])ronoup.cetl   /«,  and  therefore,   be, 
aiher  Ilavrct,  adopts  Colonel  Vulc's  opinion  a^  ti.e  only  one  l-eing  fully  satisfactory. — H.  C.J 


_^^,^__ 
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Sari  Uignn  arc  iDci-.tioned  by  Du  Tlan  CBipin,  as  ian' Huinr-    Can  A>/a  be  the  tame 

"  Mohammedans,"  says  Mr.  Rockhill  {/Ji'i/-  p.  39),  "here  are  divided  inlo  two  sects, 
known  as  '  whitC'Capped  Hai-hui,'  and  '  black -capf^ed  Hui-bui.'  One  of  the 
questions  which  separate  them  is  [he  hour  at  which  fast  can -be  broken  dnring  the 
Hamadan.  Another  point  which  divides  (hem  is  that  the  white-capped  bum  incense, 
as  do  the  ordinary  Chinese ;  and  the  Snlar  condemn  this  as  Paganish.  The  osual 
way  by  which  one  finds  out  to  which  sect  a  Mohammedan  belongs  is  by  asking  him  if 
he  bums  incense.  The  black-cap[ied  Hui-bui  are  more  frequently  called  Salar,  and 
are  much  the  more  devout  and  fanatical.  They  live  in  ihc  vicinity  of  Ho-chou,  in 
and  around  IlsUn-hua  I'ing,  iheir  chief  town  being  known  as  Salar  Pakun  or  Paken." 

Ho-chou,  in  Western  Kan-Suh.  about  320  It  (107  miles]  from  Lan-chau,  has  a 


population  of  almut  30,000  nearly  entirely  Mahoincdans  with  34  mosques  ;  it  is  it 
"hot-bed  of  rebellion."  Sa/ar-fia-i-iin  means  "  the  eight  thousand  Salar  families,"  or 
"the  eight  thousands  of  the  Salar."  The  eight  iiun  (Chinese  t'siia?  a  village,  a 
commune)  conslilutii^  the  Salar  pa-kun  are  Kii-lzu,  the  oldest  and  latest,  said  to 
have  over  1300  families  livinjj;  in  it,  Chang-chia,  h'emen,  Ch'ing-shui,  Munta,  Tsn-chi, 
Antasu  and  Cli'a-chia.  Busiilcs  these  Salar  kiun  iheru  are  live  outer  (aidi)  kiun: 
Ts'a-pa,  Ngan-ssil-t<i,  llei-ch'eng,  Kan-lu  and  Ka^n,  inhabited  liy  a  few  Salar  and 
a  mixed  |>')pulation  of  Chinese  and  Tu-asG :  each  of  these  wai-wu  kiun  has, 
theoretically,  fifteen  tillages  in  it.  Tradition  says  that  the  first  Salar  who  came  to  Chio} 
{from  Rfim  or  Turkey)  arrived  in  this  valley   in  the  third  year  of  liung-wn    of  * 
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ihe  Ming  (1370).  (/tefthill.  Land  af  tht  Lama!,  Jminity  ;  Grmard,  11.  p.  4S7J— 
H.C.1  Martini:  Cathay,  148,  ^69;  PiUso'c  la  Craix,  III.  ai8  ;  Russian  paper  m 
llm  Dunsiit,  m  sufra,  vol.  i.  p,  agi  ;  IVillitimscti'!  Ncrih  China,  q.  u  ;  Rithlhofctii 
l*tt*n,  and  MS.  Notes.) 

NoTK  ^.^itfangalai,  Kublai's  ihiid  son,  who  gorcmed  tbe  provinces  of  Shen-si 
■nd  Sk-c)i'itui,  with  Uic  title  of  Wairgor  king  {juprach.  is.  nolt  2),  died  in  12S0,  a 
rimnutaacc  which  limiU  the  date  of  Polo's  journey  lo  the  west.  It  acenu  unlikely 
Ihal  Mbico  should  have  teniained  ten  yeua  ignonuil  of  his  death,  yet  he  seenu  lu 
vpak  oliuai  Bi  still  govcming. 

[With  reference  to  the  truislatloil  of  the  otdesl  of  the  Chinese- Mongol  inscriptions 
known  htlhutu  (laSj)  in  the  name  of  Anaiida,  King  of  Kgan-si,  Professor  Devfrb 
{KaHi  f£fi^nifkU  MengvU-Chincise,  p.  9)  writes:  "In  1264,  the  Empeiot  Kiiblil 
ncBted  in  this  region  [Shen  si]  the  department  of  Ngan-si  clinu,  occupied  by  ten  hordes 
of  Si-£ui  (foidgiiefs  from  the  west).  AH  this  country  became  in  1271,  the  apanage  of 
ihc  Irapciul  Prince  Mangnla  ;  this  prince,  third  son  of  KCiblil,  had  been  invested  with 
itie  liile  of  King  of  Kgan-si,  &  territory  which  included  King-chao  fa  (modem 
Si'DCU)  fu).  His  government  extended  hence  over  Ho-si  (west  of  the  Yellow  River), 
tin  To-pn  (Tibetan!),  and  Sre-ch'wan.  The  rollowing  year  (1273)  Mangaln  received 
bum"  Kilblil  x  second  inve&tilare,  this  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tsin,  which  added  lo  his 
damaiD  put  of  Kan-Suh ;  he  established  his  royal  residence  at  K'la-ch'eng  tmodem 
Kb-)-iiui)  in  the  Uu-p'an  ihan,  while  King-chno  remnincd  the  centre  of  the  command 
be  e^aercianl  over  the  Mongol  garrisons.  In  1277  this  prince  loolt  part  in  oiilitaty 
oenvtJan*  imbc  north  i  he  died  in  i2So(i7ih}'eai  Che  Voan),  leaving  bis  principality 
(H  Npn^a  to  his  eldest  son  Ananda,  and  this  of  T^in  lo  his  second  son  Ngan-lan 
D«-ba«.  KAm.  immediately  alter  thedcatli  of  his  son  Mangala,  suppressed  administia- 
in  Ngaosi."    (  Yuimthi  iei  fim).—H.  C] 


CHAPTER  XLll. 


Concerning     the     Province     of     Cuncun,     which     is     right 
wearisome  to  travel  through. 

On  leaving  the  Palace  of  Mangalai,  you  travel  westward 
for  three  days,  finding  a  succession  of  cities  and  boroughs 
and  beautiful  plains,  inhabited  by  people  who  live  by 
trade  and  industry,  and  have  great  plenty  of  silk.  At 
the  end  of  those  three  days,  you  reach  the  great  mountains 
and  valleys  which  belong  to  the  province  of  Cuncun.' 
There  are  towns  and  villages  in  the  land,  and  the  people 
live  by  tilling  the  earth,  and  by  hunting  in  the  great 
woods ;  for  the  region  abounds  in  forests,  wherein  are 
many  wild  beasts,  such  as  lions,  bears,  lynxes,  bucks  and 
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roes,  and  sundry  other  kinds,  so  that  many  are  taken  by 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  make  a  great  profit  thereof. 
So  this  way  we  travel  over  mountains  and  valleys,  finding 
a  succession  of  towns  and  villages,  and  many  great 
hostelries  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  interspersed 
among  extensive  forests. 


Note  i. — The  region  intended  must  necessarily  be  some  part  of  the  southern 
district  of  the  province  of  Shen-si,  called  IIan-chung,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  River 
Han,  closed  in  by  exceedingly  mountainous  and  woody  country  to  north  and  south, 
dividing  it  on  the  former  quarter  from  the  rest  of  Shen-si,  and  on  the  latter  from 
Sze-ch'wan.  Polo's  C  fretjuently  expresses  an  H,  especially  the  Guttural  H  of 
Chinese  names,  yet  Cuncun  is  not  satisfactory  as  the  expression  of  Hanchuttg. 

The  country  was  so  rugged  that  in  ancient  times  travellers  from  Si-ngan  fu  had  to 
make  a  long  circuit  eastward  by  the  frontier  of  Ho-nan  to  reach  Han-chung  ;  but,  at  an 
early  date,  a  road  was  made  across  the  mountains  for  military  purposes  ;  so  long  ago 
indeed  that  various  eras  and  constructors  are  assigned  to  it.  Padre  Martini's 
authorities  ascribed  it  to  i^  general  in  the  service  of  Liu  Pang,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Han  Dynasty  (b.  c.  202),  and  this  date  is  current  in  Shan-si,  as  Baron  v.  Richthofen 
tells  me.  But  in  Sze-ch'wan  the  work  is  asserted  to  have  been  executed  during  the 
3rd  century,  when  China  was  divided  into  several  states,  by  Liu  Pei,  of  the  Han  family, 
who,  about  a.d.  226,  established  himself  as  Emperor  [Minor  Han]  of  Western  China 
at  Ch'eng-tu  fu.*  This  work,  with  its  difTiculties  and  boldness,  extending  oflen  for 
great  distances  on  timber  corbels  inserted  in  the  rock,  is  vividly  described  by 
l^Iartini.  Villages  and  rest-houses  were  established  at  convenient  distances.  It 
received  from  the  Chinese  the  name  of  Chien-tao,  or  the  "  Pillar  Road.**  It  com- 
menced  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wei,  opposite  Pao-ki  h'ien,  100  miles  west  of  Si-ngan 
fu,  and  ended  near  the  town  of  Paoching-h*ien,  some  15  or  20  miles  north-west 
from  Han-chung. 

Wc  are  told  that  Tului,  the  son  of  Chinghiz,  when  directing  his  march  i^^ainst 
Ho-nan  in  1231  by  this  very  line  from  Paoki,  had  to  make  a  road  with  great  difficulty ; 
but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  this  can  only  mean  that  the  ancient  road  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  had  to  be  repaired.  The  same  route  was  followed  by  Okkodai's  son 
Kutan,  in  marching  to  attack  the  Sung  Empire  in  1235,  and  again  by  Mangku  Kaan 
on  his  last  campaign  in  1258.  These  circumstances  show  that  the  road  from  Paoki 
was  in  that  age  the  usual  route  into  Han-chung  and  Sze-ch'wan  ;  indeed  there  is  no 
other  road  in  that  direction  that  is  more  than  a  mere  jungle-track,  and  we  may  be 
certain  that  this  was  Polo's  route. 

This  remarkable  road  was  traversed  by  Baron  v.  Richthofen  in  1872.  To  my 
questions,  he  replies:  "The  entire  route  is  a  work  of  tremendous  engineering,  and 
all  of  this  was  done  by  Liu  Pei,  who  first  ordered  the  construction.  The  hardest  work 
consisted  in  cutting  out  long  portions  of  the  road  from  solid  rock,  chiefly  where  ledges 
project  on  the  verge  of  a  river,  as  is  frequently  the  case  on  the  He-lung  Kiang.  .  .  . 
It  had  been  done  so  thoroughly  from  the  first,  that  scarcely  any  additions  had  to  be 
made  in  after  days.  Another  kind  of  work  which  generally  strikes  tourists  like  leather 
Martini,  or  Chinese  travellers,  is  the  poling  up  of  the  road  on  the  sides  of  steep 
clifTsf E]6tensive  cliffs  are  frequently  rounded  in  this  way,  and  imagination 


*  The  last  is  also  stated  by  Klaproth.  Riitcr  has  overlooked  the  discrepancy  of  the  dates (b.c  and 
A.D.))  &nd  has  supposed  Liu  Pei  and  Liu  Pang  to  be  the  same.  The  resemblance  of  the  name!«,  and 
the  fact  that  both  princes  were  founders  of  Han  Dynasties,  give  ample  room  for  confusion. 

t  See  cut  from  Mr.  Cooper's  book  at  p.  51  belovr.  This  so  exactly  illustrates  Baron  R.'t  descrip- 
tion that  I  may  omit  the  latter. 
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is  moch  situck  wtlh  the  fxrils  of  walkinR  on  the  wde  of  a  precipice,  wilh  the  foaming 
rivet  below.  When  Ihc  linibcls  lot,  such  pussigcs  of  coutw  become  obstructed,  and 
tbui  the  road  is  said  10  have  been  periodically  in  complete  disuse.  The  repaiis,  which 
were  chieSy  made  in  the  time  of  the  Ming,  concerned  especially  pass:^^  of  this  sort" 
Richlhofen  also  notices  the  abundance  of  game  ;  but  inhabited  places  appear  to  be 
tucT  than  in  Polo's  time.  (See  Martini  in  Blatil ;  Chins  Andenne,  p.  234  ;  Riller, 
IV.  520;  nOhssen,  II.  21,80,328;  Laanti,  11.  95;  Chin.  Rtf.  XIX.  225; 
iUeklktfU,  UtttrWl.  p.  42,  and  MS.  Notes.) 


► 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 


CONCESNINO  THE   PROVINCE  Of   At:IIALEC    MaNZI. 

After  you  have  travelled  those  20  days  through  the 
mountains  of  Cuncun  that  I  have  mentioned,  then  you 
come  to  a  province  called  Acbai.ec  Manzi,  which  is  all 
level  country,  with  plenty  of  towns  and  villages,  and 
belongs  to  the  Great  Kaan.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  live  by  trade  and  industry.  I  may  tell  you  that  in 
this  province,  there  grows  such  a  great  quantity  of  ginger, 
that  it  is  carried  all  over  the  region  of  Caihay.and  it  affords 
a  maintenance  to  all  the  people  of  the  province,  who  get 
great  gain  thereby.  They  have  also  wheat  and  rice,  and 
other  kinds  of  corn,  in  great  plenty  and  cheapness ;  in 
fact  the  country  abounds  in  all  useful  products.  The 
capital  city  is  called  Acbalec  Manzi  [which  signifies 
"the  White  City  of  the  Manzi  Frontier"].' 

This  plain  extends  for  two  days' journey,  throughout 
which  it  i£  as  fine  as  I  have  told  you,  with  towns  and 
villages  as  numerous.  After  those  two  days,  you  again 
come  to  great  mountains  and  valleys,  and  extensive 
forests,  and  you  continue  to  travel  westward  through' 
this  kind  of  country  for  20  days,  finding  however 
numerous  towns  and  villages.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  live  by  agricuhure,  by  cattle- keeping,  and  by  the 
VOL.    II,  C 
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chase,  for  there  is  much  game.  And  among  other  kinds, 
there  are  the  animals  that  produce  the  musk,  in  great 
numbers.* 

Note  i. — Though  the  termini  of  the  route,  described  in  these  two  chapters,  arc 
undoubtedly  Si-ngan  fu  and  Ch'6ng-tu  fu,  there  are  serious  difficulties  attending  the 
determination  of  the  line  actually  followed. 

The  time  according  to  all  the  MSB.,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  those  of  one  type,  is 
as  follows  : 

In  the  plain  of  Kenjanfu        .  •  .  .  .         3  days. 

In  the  mountains  of  Cuncun  .  .  .  .       20    „ 

In  the  plain  of  Acbalec         .....         2 
In  mountains  again   .  .  .  .  .  .20 


11 
It 


45  days. 

[From  Si-ngnn  fu  to  Ch'cng-tu  (Sze-ch'wan),  the  Chinese  reckon  2300  it  (766 
miles).  (Cf.  Kockhill^  Land  of  the  Lamas ^  p.  23.)  Mr  G.  F.  Eaton,  writing  from 
Ilan-chung  [Jour,  China  Br,  R,  A.  S.  xxviii.  p.  29)  reckons  :  **  From  Si-ngan  Fu  S.W. 
to  Ch'6ng-tu,  via  K'i-shan,  Fung-sien,  Mien,  Kwang-yuan  and  Chao-hwa,  about  50 
days,  in  chairs."  He  says  (p.  24) :  "  From  Ch'€ng-tu  via  Si-ngan  to  Peking  the  road 
does  not  touch  Ilan-chung,  but  20  li  west  of  the  city  strikes  north  to  Pao-ch*eng. — 
The  road  from  Ilan-chung  to  Ch*eng-tu  made  by  TsMn  Shi  Ilwang-li  to  secure  his 
conquest  of  Sze-ch'wan,  crosses  the  Ta-pa-shan.*' — H.  C] 

It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Plain  of  Acbalec  represents 
some  part  of  the  river-valley  of  the  Han,  interposed  between  the  two  ranges  of 
mountains  called  by  Richlhofen  T sing- Ling-Shan  and  Ta-pa-Shan,  But  the  time, 
as  just  stated,  is  extravagant  for  anything  like  a  direct  journey  between  the  two 
termini. 

The  distance  from  Si-ngan  fu  to  Pao-ki  is  450//,  which  could  be  done  in  3  days, 
hut  at  Polo's  rate  would  probably  require  5.  The  distance  by  the  mountain  road  from 
Pao-ki  to  the  Plain  of  Ilan-chung,  could  never  have  occupied  20  days.  It  is  really 
a  6  or  7  days'  march. 

But  Pauthier's  MS.  C  (and  its  double,  the  Bern  MS.)  has  viii.  marches  instead  of 
\x.,  through  the  mountains  of  Cuncun.  This  reduces  the  time  between  Kenjanfoand 
the  Plain  to  1 1  days,  which  is  just  about  a  proper  allowance  for  the  whole  joumejTt 
though  not  accurately  distributed.  Two  days,  though  ample,  would  not  be  excessive 
for  the  journey  across  the  Plain  of  Ilan-chung,  especially  if  the  traveller  visited  that 
city.  And  **20  days  from  Han-chung,  to  Ch'eng-tu  fu  would  correspond  with 
Marco  Polo's  rate  of  travel."     {Richthofen.) 

So  far  then,  provided  we  admit  the  reading  of  the  MS.  C,  there  is  no  ground  for 
hesitating  to  adopt  the  usual  route  between  the  two  cities,  via  Han-chung. 

But  the  key  to  the  exact  route  is  evidently  the  position  of  Acbalec  Manzi,  and  on 
this  there  is  no  satisfactory  light. 

For  the  name  of  the  province,  Pauthier's  text  has  Acbalec  Mattsi^  for  the  name  of 
the  city  Acmalec  simply.  The  G.  T.  has  in  the  former  case  Acbalec  Mangi,  in  the 
latter  **  Acmelic  Mangi  qe  vaui  dire  le  une  de  le  confine  dou  Mangi,^^  This  is  followed 
literally  by  the  Geographic  Latin,  which  has  **  Achalec  Mangi  et  est  dictum  in  lingua 
nostra  unus  ex  confinibus  Mangi ^  So  also  the  Crusca ;  whilst  Ramusio  has 
**  Achbaluch  Mangi,  che  vuol  dire  CittA  Bianca  de'  confini  di  Mangi."  It  is  clear 
that  Ramusio  alone  has  here  preserved  the  genuine  reading. 

Klaproth  identified  Acbalec  conjecturally  with  the  town  oiPe-ma-chingj  or  "  White- 
Horse-Town,"  a  place  now  extinct,  but  which  stood  like  Mien  and  Han-chung  oo 
the  extensive  and  populous  Plain  that  here  borders  the  Han. 
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It  (crnw  so  liVdy  thai  Ihc  Inner  pQtl  of  ihe  name /ir-MACiiiNij{"(J'Aiy*MachinE") 
might  have  been  confounded  Vy  foicigncrs  with  Mi(hSn  and  Mami  (which  io  Peisinn 
pailancc  wctc  identical),  that  I  should  be  disposed  la  overlook  the  difGcull;  that  we 
baTC  no  evidence  produced  lo  thow  that  Pcmaching  was  a  place  of  any  consequence. 

ll  is  possible,  however,  thai  the  name  Aciala  mHy  have  been  given  by  the  Tartars 
wiihoat  ajiy  leference  lo  Chinese  ctymologiei.  We  have  already  ivtice  met  with  the 
name  or  its  etjDJvaleiil  {Acialue  in  ch.  xxxvii.  of  this  Book,  and  Chstghan  Balgkasun 
in  note  j  lo  Book  I.  ch.  Ix.},  whilst  Suahlenlierg  telk  us  that  the  Tartan  call  all  gieat 
residences  of  princes  by  thi»  name  (Amsl.  ed.  i7S7i  I.  p-  7).  It  may  be  that  Haii- 
chung  itself  was  »  named  by  the  Tnitars ;  though  its  only  claim  that  I  can  lind  is, 
Ihal  it  was  the  lint  residence  of  the  Han  Dynasty.  Han-chung  fu  stands  in  abeantirnl 
pbin,  which  forms  a  very  striking  object  to  the  traveller  who  is  leaving  the  T'sing-ling 
mountalni.  Just  before  enleting  the  plains,  (he  Helung  Kiang  passes  thiongh  one  of 
111  wililent  goiga,  a  mere  device  between  vertical  walls  several  hundred  feet  high. 
Tlic  road  winds  lo  Ihe  lop  of  one  of  the  cliffs  in  ligzags  cut  in  the  solid  rcick.  From 
llic  temple  of  Kilau  Kwan,  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  riain,  and  no  traveller  would  omit  this,  the  most  notable  feature  between 
the  nlley  of  the  Wei  and  Ch'6ng-tu-tu.  It  is,  moreover,  llie  only  piece  of  level  ground, 
of  any  cxienl.  that  is  poised  ihrouch  between  Ihose  two  regions,  whichever  mad  or 
Uack  be  ul.cn.     {Ruklhaftn,  MS.  Notes.) 

(In  the  China  Rtviem  (xiv.  p.  35S)  Mr.  E.  II.  ParVcr.  ha.t  an  ailicle  on  Aibaki 
Maiai,  but  docs  not  throw  tny  new  liebi  on  the  subject.— II.  C] 

Note  a.— Polo's  journey  now  continues  throuEh  Ihe  lofiy  mounlainous  icgioti  in 
the  nt.rlh  of  Ste-ch'wan. 

The  di tiding  luige  Ts-pa-shan  is  leu  in  hei^btihan  the  T'sinj; -ling  range,  but  with 
Gorges  llill  mofc  abrupt  and  deep  ;  and  it  would  be  an  entire  barrier  lo  coaimimica. 
li»n  but  for  the  Care  with  which  the  road,  here  also,  has  been  formed.  But  this  coad, 
(mn  Haa-ehoDg  to  Orfng-to  fn,  ii  slill  oldei  Ihui  that  lo  the  north,  having  been 
CDoMrndedi  it  is  mid,  in  the  3ril  cenlury  B.C.  [See  lufira.']  Before  that  tinte 
Swdi'wan  wu  a  doted  country,  the  only  accen  from  the  notlh  being  Ihe  circuitous 
rcwledown  the  Hon  and  up  the  Ymg-Ia'G.     (/iid.) 

(Mr.  G.  C.  l!rn«n"!itei  (/™r.  C/i.na  Br.  /■.  .-fj.  iof.  mviii.  p,  ^s):  "Cross- 
(.„  ,1,,.  J,  ...  .v,r,  .,.,,..  ,|,ci^ilUy  „,-,lit  Upper  linn  i.i.Shcn.siwccnlcrihc  province 
of  Szech'wan,  and  are  now  in  a  counlry  as  distinct  as  possible  from  tluit  that  has 
been  left.  The  climate  which  in  the  north  was  al  times  almost  Arctic,  is  now  ptni'ial, 
and  except  on  the  sunmiils  of  the  mountains  no  snow  is  to  be  seen.  The  people  are 
ethnoUi|;ically  diflerenl.  .  .  ,  More  even  than  the  change  of  climale  the  geoli^ical 
aspect  is  markedly  different.  The  loess,  which  in  8hen-si  has  scllkd  like  a  pall  Over 
Ihe  eoontry,  is  here  alsenl,  and  red  sandstone  rocks,  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
high-boundii^  and  intermediate  ridges  of  palK«ioic  formation,  take  its  place.  Sie- 
cb'wan  is  evidently  a  region  of  rivers  flowing  in  deejily  eroilcd  valleys,  and  as  these 
find  but  one  exit,  the  deep  gorges  of  Kwei-fu,  their  disposition  lakes  the  form  of  tlie 
iiincTvalioits  of  a  leaf  springing  from  a  solitary  stalk.  Tlic  country  between  the 
tfanching  valleys  is  eminently  hilly  ;  the  rivers  flow  with  rapid  currents  in  well-de- 
fined valleys,  and  are  for  the  most  part  navigable  for  boats,  or  in  their  upper  reaches 
far  Inmber-rafU.  .  .  .  The  horse-cart,  which  in  ihe  north  and  north-west  of  China  is 
the  principal  means  of  conveyance,  has  never  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance  into 
Su-ch' wan  with  its  steep  ascents  and  rapid  unfordable  streams  ;  and  is  here  represented 
far  pBSienger  traffic  by  the  sedan-chair,  and  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  number  of  wheel -barrows,  by  Ihe  backs  of  men  or  animals, 
■nleM  where  the  friendly  water-courses  afford  the  cheapest  and  readiest  means  of 
kMetcoone-"— II-  C] 

Manini  notes  the  musk -deer  in  noctheia  SiC'Ch'wan. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Concerning  the  Province  and  City  of  Sindafu. 

When  you  have  travelled  those  20  days  westward 
through  the  mountains,  as  I  have  told  you,  then  you 
arrive  at  a  plain  belonging  to  a  province  called  Sindafu, 
which  still  is  on  the  confines  of  Manzi,  and  the  capital 
\  city  of  which  is  (also)  called  Sindafu.  This  city  was  in 
former  days  a  rich  and  noble  one,  and  the  Kings  who 
reigned  there  were  very  great  and  wealthy.  It  is  a  good 
twenty  miles  in  compass,  but  it  is  divided  in  the  way 
that  I  shall  tell  you. 

You  see  the  King  of  this  Province,  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  he  found  himself  drawing  near  to  death, 
leaving  three  sons  behind  him,  commanded  that  the  city 
should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  that  each  of  his 
three  sons  should  have  one.  So  each  of  these  three  parts 
IS  separately  walled  about,  though  all  three  are  surrounded 
by  the  common  wall  of  the  city.  Each  of  the  three  sons 
was  King,  having  his  own  part  of  the  city,  and  his  own 
share  of  the  kingdom,  and  each  of  them  in  fact  was  a  great 
and  wealthy  King.  But  the  Great  Kaan  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  these  three  Kings,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
inheritance.^ 

Through  the  midst  of  this  great  city  runs  a  large 
river,  in  which  they  catch  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  It  is 
a  good  half  mile  wide,  and  very  deep  withal,  and  so  long 
that  it  reaches  all  the  way  to  the  Ocean  Sea, — a  very 
long  way,  equal  to  80  or  100  days'  journey.  And  the 
name  of  the  River  is  Kian-suy.  The  multitude  of 
vessels  that  navigate  this  river  is  so  vast,  that  no  one 
who  should  read  or  hear  the  tale  would  believe  it.     The 
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quantities  of  merchandize  also  which  merchants  carry  up 
and  down  this  river  are  past  all  belief.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
big,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  Sea  rather  than  a  River!* 

Let  us  now  speak  of  a  great  Bridge  which  crosses  this 
River  within  the  city.  This  bridge  is  of  stone ;  it  is 
seven  paces  in  width  and  half  a  mile  in  length  {the  river 
being  that  much  in  width  as  I  told  you) ;  and  all  along 
its  length  on  either  side  there  are  columns  of  marble  to 
bear  the  roof,  for  the  bridge  is  roofed  over  from  end  to 
end  with  timber,  and  that  all  richly  painted.  And  on 
this  bridge  there  are  houses  in  which  a  great  deal  of  trade 
and  industry  is  carried  on.  But  these  houses  are  all  of 
wood  merely,  and  they  are  put  up  in  the  morning  and 
taken  down  in  the  evening.  Also  there  stands  upon  the 
bridge  the  Great  Kaan's  Comercgue,  that  is  to  say,  his 
custom-house,  where  his  toll  and  tax  are  levied.'  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  dues  taken  on  this  bridge  bring  to 
the  Lord  a  thousand  pieces  of  fine  gold  every  day  and 
mure.     The  people  are  all  Idolaters.* 

When  you  leave  this  city  you  travel  for  five  days 
across  a  country  of  plains  and  valleys,  finding  plenty  of 
villages  and  hamlets,  and  the  people  of  which  live  by 
husbandry.  There  are  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  lions, 
and  bears,  and  such  like. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  people  of  Sindu 
itself  live  by  manufactures,  for  they  make  fine  sendals 
and  other  stuffs.' 

After  travelling  those  five  days'  march,  you  reach  a 
province  called  Tebet,  which  has  been  sadly  laid  waste ; 
we  will  now  say  something  of  it. 


Norm  I.— We  »re  on  firm  gronod  again,  for  SlNDAFU  is  cerUinly  Cll'eNQ.TU  FU, 
Ihc  capiul  of  Sw^chVon.  Probably  Ihr  name  ased  by  Polo  was  Sirtdu-fu,  as  we 
ind  i'Mob  in  (he  G.  T.  near  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Bui  the  s.-inic  ci^y  ii,  I  observe, 
oUed  Tkimdafit  bj  one  of  Ihe  Nepalese  embasiies,  whose  ilineruics  Mr.  Hodgson 
bu  EiTcn  in  the  /.  A.  S.  B.  XXV.  4SS. 
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A.  ITie  Great  City. 

B.  The  Little  City. 
C  The  Imperial  Ci 


ity. 


The  modem  French  missions  have  a  bishop  in  Ch'^ng-tu  fa,  and  the  city  has  been 
visited  of  late  years  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Cooper,  by  Mr.  A.  Wylie,  by  Baron  v.  Kichthofen, 

[Captain  Gill,  Mr.  Baber,  Mr.  Hosie,  and  several  other 
travellers].  Mr.  Wylie  has  kindly  favoured  me  with 
the    following    note : — **  My    notice    all    goes    to 

E^B^  corroborate  Marco  Polo.     The  covered  bridge  with 

I       I  the  stalls  is  still  there,  the  only  difference  being  the 

I  C  I       A  absence  of  the  toll-house.     I  did  not  see  any  traces  of 

I I  a  tripartite  division  of  the  city,  nor  did  I  make  any 

■■^"  enquiries  on  the  subject  during  the  3  or  4  days  I  spent 

there,  as  it  was  not  an  object  with  me  at  the  time  to 
verify  Polo's  account.  The  city  is  indeed  divided, 
but  the  division  dates  more  than  a  thousand  years 
back.  It  is  something  like  this,  I  should  say  [see 
diagram].  * 

"The  Imperial  City  {Hwang  Ching)  was  the 
residence  of  the  monarch  Lew  P^  (i.e,  Liu  Pei  of  p.  32)  during  the  short  period  of  the 
*  Three  Kingdoms '  (3rd  century),  and  some  relics  of  the  ancient  edifice  still  remain. 
I  was  much  interested  in  looking  over  it.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Public  Examina- 
tion Hall  and  its  dependencies." 

I  suspect  Marco's  story  of  the  Three  Kings  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  about 
this  historical  period  of  the  San-Kw^y  or  Three  Kingdoms  (a.d.  222-264).  And  this 
tripartite  division  of  the  city  may  have  been  merely  that  which  we  see  to  exist  at 
present. 

[Mr.  Baber,  leaving  Ch'eng-tu,  26th  July,  1877,  writes  {Travels^  p.  28):  "We 
took  ship  outside  the  East  Gate  on  a  rapid  narrow  stream,  apparently  the  city  moat, 
which  soon  joins  the  main  river,  a  little  below  the  An-sliun  Bridge,  an  antiquated 
wooden  structure  some  90  yards  long.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  bridge  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo.  The  too  flattering  description  he  gives  of  it  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  the  present  handsome  stone  bridges  of  the  province  were  unbuilt  at  the  time  ol 
his  journey."    Baber  is  here  mistaken. 

Captain  Gill  writes  (/.f.  II.  p.  9) :  "As  Mr.  Wylie  in  recent  days  had  said  that 
Polo's  covered  bridge  was  still  in  its  place,  we  went  one  day  on  an  expedition  in 
search  of  it.  Polo,  however,  speaks  of  a  bridge  full  half  a  mile  long,  whilst  the 
longest  now  is  but  90  yards.  On  our  way  we  passed  over  a  fine  nine-arched  stone 
bridge,  called  the  Chin-Yen-Ch'iao.  Near  the  covered  bridge  there  is  a  very  pretty 
view  down  the  river.'* — H.  C] 

Baron  Richthofen  observes  that  Ch'eng-tu  is  among  the  largest  of  Chinese  cities, 
and  is  of  all  the  finest  and  most  refined.  The  population  is  called  800,00a  The 
walls  form  a  square  of  about  3  miles  to  the  side,  and  there  are  suburbs  besides.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  with  a  pavement  of  square  6a£S 
very  perfectly  laid,  slightly  convex  and  drained  at  each  side.  The  numerous  com- 
memorative arches  are  sculptured  with  skill ;  there  is  much  display  of  artistic  taste  ; 
and  the  people  arc  remarkably  civil  to  foreigners.  This  characterizes  the  whole 
province ;  and  an  air  of  wealth  and  refinement  prevails  even  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  plain  round  Ch'eng-tu  fu  is  about  90  miles  in  length  (S.E.  to  N.W.),  by  40  miles 
in  width,  with  a  copious  irrigation  and  great  fertility,  so  that  in  wealth  and  population 
it  stands  almost  unrivalled.     {Letter  VII.  pp.  48-66.) 

[Mr.  Baber  ( Travels^  p.  26)  gives  the  following  information  regarding  the  popula- 
tion of  Ch'^ng-tu :  "  The  census  of  1877  returned  the  number  of  families  at  about 
70,000,  and  the  total  population  at  330,000 — 190,000  being  males  and   140,000 

*  My  lamented  friend  Lieutenant  F.  Gamier  had  kindly  undertaken  to  send  me  a  plan  of  Ch'tes-tu 
fu  from  the  place  itself,  but,  as  is  well  known,  he  fell  on  a  daring  enterprise  elsewhere.  [Wehopeinat 
the  plan  from  a  Chinese  map  we  give  from  M.  Marcel  MoMniers  ItirUrairt*  will  replace  the 
promised  one. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Ch'6ng-tu  is  divided  into  three  cities:  the  Great  City  containing  both  th« 
Imperial  and  Tartar  cities.— H.  C] 


N. 
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females;  but  probably  the  extensive  suburb  was  not  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion. Perhaps  350,000  would  be  a  fair  total  estimate."  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Sze-ch'wan  province.  Mr.  Hosie  says  {Three  Years  in  Western 
China,  p.  86) :  ''It  is  without  exception  the  finest  city  I  have  seen  in  China ; 
Peking  and  Canton  will  not  bear  comparison  with  it."  Captain  Gill  writes  {River  of 
Golden  Sand,  II.  p.  4) :  "  The  city  of  Ch'^ng-Tu  is  still  a  rich  and  noble  one,  some- 
what irregular  in  shape,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  in  a  perfect  state  of  repair. 
In  this  there  are  eight  bastions,  four  being  pierced  by  gates.** 

*' It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  Chinese  cities,  having  a  circuit  of  about  12  miles." 
[Baber,  p.  26.)  "  It  is  now  three  and  a  half  miles  long  by  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  broad,  the  longest  side  lying  about  east-south-east,  and  west-north-west,  so 
that  its  compass  in  the  present  day  is  about  12  miles.'*  {Captain  Gil/,  II.  p.  4.) — 
II.  C] 

Note  2. — Ramusio  is  more  particular :  •*  Through  the  city  flow  many  great  rivers, 
which  come  down  from  distant  mountains,  and  run  winding  about  through  many 
parts  of  the  city.  These  rivers  vary  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  200  paces,  and  are 
very  deep.  Across  them  are  built  many  bridges  of  stone,**  etc.  '*  And  after  p^ss'ng 
the  city  these  rivers  unite  and  form  one  immense  river  called  Kian,*'  etc  Here  we 
have  the  Great  River  or  Kiang,  Kian  (Quian)  as  in  Ramusio,  or  KiANG-SHUi, 
"  Waters  of  the  Kiang,**  as  in  the  text.  So  Pauthier  explains.  [Mr.  Baber  remarks 
at  Ch'^ng-tu  {Travels,  p.  28) :  "When  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  diminution  of 
the  river,  one  cannot  help  surmising  that  Marco  Polo  must  have  felt  reluctant  to  call 
it  the  Chiang-Sui  or  *  Yangtzu  waterway.*  He  was,  however,  correct  enough,  as 
usual,  for  the  Chinese  consider  it  to  be  the  main  upper  stream  of  the  Yangtzii." — 
H.  C]  Though  our  Geographies  give  the  specific  names  of  Wen  and  Min  to  the  great 
branch  which  flows  by  Ch'6ng-tu  fu,  and  treat  ihe  Tibetan  branch  which  flows  through 
northern  Yunnan  under  the  name  of  Kin  Sha  or  *' Golden  Sand,**  as  the  main 
river,  the  Chinese  seem  always  to  have  regarded  the  former  as  the  true  Kiang ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  Ritter  (IV.  650)  and  Martini.  The  latter  describes  the  dty  as  quite 
insulated  by  the  ramifications  of  the  river,  from  which  channels  and  canals  pass  all 
about  it,  adorned  with  many  quays  and  bridges  of  stone. 

The  numerous  channels  in  reuniting  form  two  rivers,  one  the  Min,  and  the  other 
the  To-Kiang,  which  also  joins  the  Yangtzii  at  Lu-chau. 

[In  his  Introductory  Essay  to  Captain  GilPs  River  of  Golden  Sattd,  Colonel  Yule 
(pw  37)  writes :  **  Captain  Gill  has  pointed  out  that,  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
river  which  ramify  through  the  plain  of  Ch*eng-tu,  no  one  now  passes  through  the 
city  at  all  corresponding  in  magnitude  to  that  which  Marco  Polo  describes,  about  1283, 
as  running  through  the  midst  of  Sin-da-fu,  *  a  good  half-mile  wide,  and  very  deep 
withal.*  The  largest  branch  adjoining  the  city  now  runs  on  the  south  side,  but  does 
not  exceed  a  hundred  yards  in  width ;  and  though  it  is  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge 
with  huxters*  booths,  more  or  less  in  the  style  described  by  Polo,  it  necessarily  falls 
far  short  of  his  great  bridge  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Captain  Gill  suggests  that  a 
change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  last  five  (this  should  be  six)  centuries,  owing  to 
the  deepening  of  the  river-bed  at  its  exit  from  the  plain,  and  consequent  draining  of 
the  latter.  But  I  should  think  it  more  probable  that  the  ramification  of  channels 
round  Ch*^ng-tu,  which  is  so  conspicuous  even  on  a  small  general  map  of  China,  like 
that  which  accompanies  this  work,  is  in  great  part  due  to  art ;  that  the  mass  of  the 
river  has  been  drawn  off  to  irrigate  the  plain  ;  and  that  thus  the  wide  river,  which  in 
the  13th  century  may  have  passed  through  the  city,  no  unworthy  representative 
of  the  mighty  Kiang,  has  long  since  ceased,  on  that  scale,  to  flow.  And  I  have 
pointed  out  briefly  that  the  fact,  which  Baron  Richthofen  attests,  of  an  actual  bifurca- 
tion of  waters  on  a  large  scale  taking  place  in  the  plain  of  Ch'eng-tu — one  arm 
*  branching  east  to  form  the  To  *  (as  in  the  terse  indication  of  the  YU-Kung)— viz.  the 
To  Kiang  or  Chung-Kiang  flowing  south-east  to  join  the  great  river  at  Lu-chau,  whilst 
pother  flows  south  to  SU-chau  or  Swi-fu,  does  render  change  in  the  distribution  of 
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Elbe  «!Ue»  ftboal  Ifac  dly  lirghly  crcdililc")  {.Scu-  Irrinatiou  0/  lit  Ck'mg-la  Flmn. 
\\>!J>ikHA  I'ali,  Chins  Inland  Misaon  \a  Jcnr.  China  Mr.  K.  A.  S,  AV.  XXXIIl, 
I  l»»  igaot  pp.  M  36.— H.  C] 

I        [Above  Kwan  lliien,  near  Qi'£ng-lD,  there  a  a  fine  suspension  bridge,  mentioned 

\\i$  Marcel  MciDiii«i'(//i»iVairfj,  p.  43),  fiom  whom  I  banutv  the  cut  reproduced  on 

Thiihcid^  isalsospoken  ofhy  CBjilahi  Gill  (/.f.  L  p.  335} :  "Sixrnpes, 

ic  khore  the  olher,  are  atielched  very  lightly,  nnd  connected  by  veiticBl  battens  of 

jinandiiat.     Anolherdmilar  scl  of  ropes  U  at  thi?  other  side  of  (he  rnad- 

(mv.  which  ia  laid  across  Ihesc,  nnd  follows  the  ct.n-c  of  the  ropes.     Thtic  are  llitcL- 

V  fcor  (pans  vrith  sione  pieri." — II.  C] 


3.— <C-T.)'*ffi/»'*'C(rairrCTius  An  CraiU  Sin,  (e  ist  tth  fe  rfctvtnt  /j 
Sagtmr^"  raalbin  hu  nmrtti.  Both  arc,  I  doubt  noi,  miircndkngs  or 
tmuiiaif^af  €*mtrr^tu  or  tevitrt.  Thia  word,  founded  on  ihe'Ijiiin  (eoi- 
■aa  widely  tprrod  over  the  Eott  uiih  thv  nicanliig  of  iitUemi-ihiiy  or 
In  \xm  GrerL  ii  appraml  as  itiiii^ptm  mil  noi'H^ruKir,  Qovr  Miiipt\ ; 
a  AfaUc  awl  Tnrkith  ai  ^^fVand  t^^yS  Himtui  and  gyamrui).  still  in  U)c :  in 
Bwnnn  dialMU  aa  ivmtnAv,  ttuHrtu,  -viuerp^  etc. 

Non  4. — The  Botd  in  ramhict'i  text  which  I  have  rendered  /^ti  of  gold  ii/a>'i, 
mktUr  w|«rala>i  to  ngiia  mtihUt.*    TheG.  T.  has  "iswellHurth  taoo  tnjiiiis 
%J4ilr,\)umf^  nut  wyin[>  wi.     RamuMltihai  "loo  bconi* 
Bl  nay  be  lakm  m  lynoaymoai  with  Dinir,  and  the  MalcmonI 
<  ihc  daily  rrceipt  of  cmlom  upwards  of  500/ ,  that  in  Itamusio 

^  Na>n  % — I  twnr  ncaM  IhU  paiaicr.  which  haa  (M  miuldlnl,  probably  in  Ibo 
"'*■■'        '  be  G,   text  t  '■  El   de  ce»t«  die  ic  part  I'un  ct 


lo^t  ■»  Puuc^  ■  [tilnw  *  utafalii-nt 
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chevauche  cinq  jorn^c  por  plain  et  por  val^,  et  treve-l'en  castiaus  et  casans  asses.  Les 
homes  vivent  dou  prutit  qu'il  traicnt  de  la  terre.  II  hi  a  bestes  saavajes  aiMs,  Uoos  et 
orses  et  antres  bestes.  //  vivent  (tars  :  car  il  hi  se  labontU  da  biam  sendai  et  mtirts 
dras,  II  sunt  de  Sindtt  meisme,^*  I  take  it  that  in  speaking  of  Ch*^ng-tu  fa»  Marco 
has  forgotten  to  fill  up  his  usual  formula  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants ;  he 
is  reminded  of  this  when  he  speaks  of  the  occupation  of  the  peasantry  oa  the  way  to 
Tibet,  and  reverts  to  the  citizens  in  the  words  which  I  have  quoted  in  Italics.  We 
see  here  Sindu  applied  to  the  city,  suggesting  Sindu-fu  for  the  reading  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter. 

Silk  is  a  large  item  in  the  produce  and  trade  of  Sze-ch*wan  ;  and  through  extensive 
quarters  of  Ch*6ng-tu  fu,  in  every  house,  the  spinning,  dying,  weaving,  and  embroider- 
ing of  silk  give  occupation  to  the  people.  And  though  a  good  deal  is  escported,  much 
is  consumed  in  the  province,  for  the  people  are  very  much  given  to  costly  appareL 
Thus  silk  goods  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  shops  of  the  capital.      {Richthofen,) 


CHAPTER    XLV. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Tebet. 

After  those  five  days'  march  that  I  spoke  of,  you  enter 
a  province  which  has  been  sorely  ravaged ;  and  this  was 
done  in  the  wars  of  Mongu  Kaan.  There  are  indeed 
towns  and  villages  and  hamlets,  but  all  harried  and 
destroyed.^ 

In  this  region  you  find  quantities  of  canes,  full  three 
palms  in  girth  and  fifteen  paces  in  length,  with  some 
three  palms*  interval  between  the  joints.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  merchants  and  other  travellers  through  that 
country  are  wont  at  nightfall  to  gather  these  canes  and 
make  fires  of  them ;  for  as  they  burn  they  make  such 
loud  reports  that  the  lions  and  bears  and  other  wild 
beasts  are  greatly  frightened,  and  make  off  as  fast  as 
possible ;  in  fact  nothing  will  induce  them  to  come  nigh 
a  fire  of  that  sort.  So  you  see  the  travellers  make  those 
fires  to  protect  themselves  and  their  cattle  from  the  wild 
beasts  which  have  so  greatly  multiplied  since  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  country.     And  'tis  this  great  multiplication  of 
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the  wild  beasts  that  prevents  llie  couiitty  from  being 
reoccupied.  In  fact  but  for  the  help  of  these  canes, 
which  make  such  a  noise  in  burning  that  the  beasts 
are  terrified  and  kept  at  a  distance,  no  one  would  be 
able  even  to  travel  through  the  land. 

1  will  tell  you  how  it  is  that  the  canes  make  such 
a  noise.  The  people  cut  the  green  canes,  of  which 
there  are  vast  numbers,  and  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  them 
at  once.  After  they  have  been  awhile  burning  they 
burst  asunder,  and  this  makes  such  a  loud  report  that  you 
might  hear  it  ten  miles  off.  In  fact,  any  one  unused  to 
this  noise,  who  should  hear  it  unexpectedly,  might  easily 
go  into  a  swound  or  die  of  fright.  But  those  who  are 
used  to  it  care  nothing  about  it.  Hence  those  who  are 
not  used  to  it  stuff  their  ears  well  with  cotton,  and  wrap 
up  their  heads  and  faces  with  all  the  clothes  they  can 
muster;  and  so  they  get  along  until  they  have  become 
used  to  the  sound.  'Tis  just  the  same  with  horses. 
Those  which  are  unused  to  these  noises  are  so  alarmed 
by  them  that  they  break  away  from  their  halters  and 
heel-ropes,  and  many  a  man  Inis  lost  his  beasts  in 
this  way.  So  those  who  would  avoid  losing  their  horses 
take  care  to  tie  all  four  legs  and  peg  the  ropes  down 
strongly,  and  to  wrap  the  heads  and  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  animals  closely,  and  so  they  save  them.  But  horses 
also,  when  they  have  heard  the  noise  several  times,  cease 
to  mind  it  I  tell  you  the  truth,  however,  when  I  say 
that  the  first  time  you  hear  it  nothing  can  be  more 
alarming.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the  lions  and  bears 
and  other  wild  beasts  will  sometimes  come  and  do  much 
mischief;  for  their  numbers  are  great  in  those  tracts.* 

Vou  ride  for  20  days  without  finding  any  inhabited 
ipot,  so  that  travellers  are  obliged  to  carry  all  their 
providoas  with  them,  and  are  constantly  falling  in  with 
thoae  wild  beasts  which  are  so  numerous  and  so  dangerous. 
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After  that  you  come  at  length  to  a  tract  where  there  are 
towns  and  villages  in  considerable  numbers.'  The  people 
of  those  towns  have  a  strange  custom  in  regard  to 
marriage  which  I  will  now  relate. 

No  man  of  that  country  would  on  any  consideration 
take  to  wife  a  girl  who  was  a  maid ;  for  they  say  a  wife 
is  nothing  worth  unless  she  has  been  used  to  consort  with 
men.  And  their  custom  is  this,  that  when  travellers 
come  that  way,  the  old  women  of  the  place  get  ready,  and 
take  their  unmarried  daughters  or  other  girls  related  to 
them,  and  go  to  the  strangers  who  are  passing,  and  make 
over  the  young  women  to  whomsoever  will  accept  them  ; 
and  the  travellers  take  them  accordingly  and  do  their 
pleasure ;  after  which  the  girls  are  restored  to  the  old 
women  who  brought  them,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
follow  the  strangers  away  from  their  home.  In  this 
manner  people  travelling  that  way,  when  they  reach  a 
village  or  hamlet  or  other  inhabited  place,  shall  find 
perhaps  20  or  30  girls  at  their  disposal.  And  if  the 
travellers  lodge  with  those  people  they  shall  have  as  many 
young  women  as  they  could  wish  coming  to  court  them  ! 
You  must  know  too  that  the  traveller  is  expected  to  give 
the  girl  who  has  been  with  him  a  ring  or  some  other  triflCi 
something  in  fact  that  she  can  show  as  a  lover's  token 
when  she  comes  to  be  married.  And  it  is  for  this  in 
truth  and  for  this  alone  that  they  follow  that  custom  ;  for 
every  girl  is  expected  to  obtain  at  least  jjo^such  tokens 
in  the  way  I  have  described  before  she  can  be  married. 
And  those  who  have  most  tokens,  and  so  can  show  they 
have  been  most  run  after,  are  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
most  sought  in  marriage,  because  they  say  the  charms  of 
such  an  one  are  greatest.*  But  after  marriage  these 
people  hold  their  wives  very  dear,  and  would  consider 
it  a  great  villainy  for  a  man  to  meddle  with  another's 
wife  ;  and  thus  though  the  wives  have  before  marriage 
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'acEe^'as  you  liave  heard,  the^^acgkept  with  great  care 
from  light  conduct  afterwards,  -•' 

Now  I  have  related  to  you  this  mamage  custom  as  a 
good  story  to  tell,  Tid  T"  ■"H"™  ™^'^t  a  fiOfi  f^"***^  *^'^* 
isforyoung  fellows  to  go  to  !  , 

The^peopTe"  are    Idolaters  and  an   evil  generaticm,   ' 
holding  it  no  stn  to  rob  and  maltreat:  in  fact,  they  are 
the  greatest  brigands  on  earth.     They  live  by  the  chase, 
as  well  as  on  their  cattle  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

I  should  tell  you  also  that  in  this  country  there  are 
many  of  the  animals  that  produce  musk,  which  are  called 
ta  Ac  Tartar  languid  Guddtrt.  Those  rascals  have 
fftat  mmibers  of  large  and  fine  dogs,  which  are  of  great 
service  in  catching  the  musk-beasts,  and  so  they  procure 
great  abundance  of  musk.  They  have  none  of  the  Great 
Kaan's  paper  money,  but  use  salt  instead  of  money. 
They  are  very  poorly  clad,  for  their  clothes  are  only  of 
ihe  skins  of  beasts,  and  of  canyas,  and  of  buckram.* 
They  have  a  language  of  then-  own,  and  they  are  called 
Tebei.  And  this  country  of  Tebet  forms  a  very  great 
province,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  account. 


s  ihal  bound  the  splendid  plain  of  Cli'ei^-lu  (u  on  the  ■ 
wcM  me  npidly  10  >  beigbl  of  12,000  feel  and  upwuds.  Just  at  the  skiit  of  this 
■woMmin  Ttpoa,  where  Ihe  great  load  to  Lhisa  enters  il,  lies  the  \ugt  and  bustling 
dty  of  yach&sfii,  fanning  the  key  of  the  hill  country,  and  the  gieat  enlrep6l  of  trade 
between  Sae^h'wui  on  Ihe  one  tide,  and  Tibet  and  Western  Yunnan  on  the  other. 
The  preKDI  political  bonnduy  between  China  Piopec  and  Tibet  is  to  the  weit  of 
BMbanguid  the  Kin-iha  Kiang,  but  till  the  beginning  of  last  cenlury  it  lay  much  further 
nat,  near  Ta-fiiiK-Iu,  o(,  at  (he  Tibetans  appear  to  call  it,  Tarts/Jn  or  7\uAinii),  which 
■  f*"""'  Iiiiiemj  given  by  Ritter  makes  to  be  920  /i,  or  1 1  marches  from  Ch'f ng-ta 
fa.  In  Maico't  time  we  mnit  tuppoae  thai  Tibet  was  considered  (o  extend  Kveral 
■BfdicBfaitbeTeaititill,  or  tothe  vicinity  of  Vachau.*  Mr.  Cooper's  Journal  describes 
(kt  eotUUj  cnlend  cm  tht  yi  marcJi  from  Ch'Jng-tu  as  very  mountainous,  many  of 
Ika  ■dghfaoorinf  peaks  beiDg  capped  with  snow.  And  be  describes  the  people  as 
ipBkfaf  a  langmge  mixed  with  TibMan  lor  some  distance  before  reaching  Ta't'sien-tu. 
lMn»  RkV*"*"  also  who,  u  we  tball  see,  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon 
Mi^rt  of  ICasoaTt  ilinetatyi^wu  exactly  five  days  in  Iravetling  tbrougha  rich  and 

bahomdwir  Lay  ■  ftw  (G*nun>  mila*  w«i  of  Yachu.    I  Htlhat 


^ 
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populous  country,  from  Ch'eng-lu  to  Yachau.  [Captain  Gill  left  Ch*eng-ta  on  the  loth 
July,  1877,  and  reached  Ya-chau  on  the  14th,  a  distance  of  75  miles.— U.  C]  {Ritter, 
IV.  190  seqq,  ;  Cooper^  pp.  164-173  ;  RUhthofen  in  Verhandl.  Ges.f,  Erdk,  tu  Berlin^ 

1874.  p.  35.) 

Tibet  was  always  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mongol  Kaans  in  the 
period  of  their  greatness,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  how  it  came  under  subjection  to  them. 
No  conquest  of  Til)et  by  their  armies  appears  to  be  related  by  either  the  Mahomedan 
or  the  Chinese  historians.  Yet  it  is  alluded  to  by  Piano  Carpini,  who  ascribes  the 
achievement  to  an  unnamed  son  of  Chinghiz,  and  narrated  by  Sanang  Setzen,  who 
says  that  the  King  of  Tibet  submitted  without  fighting  when  Chinghiz  invaded  his 
country  in  the  year  of  the  Panther  (1206).  During  the  reign  of  Mangka  Kaan,  in- 
deed, Uriangkadai,  an  eminent  Mongol  general  [son  of  Subudai]  who  had  accom- 
panied Prince  Ki!ibldi  in  1253  against  Yunnan,  did  in  the  following  year  direct  his 
arms  against  the  Tibetans.  But  this  campaign,  that  no  doubt  to  which  the  text 
alludes  as  "the  wars  of  Mangu  Kaan,'*  appears  to  have  occupied  only  a  part  of  one 
season,  and  was  certainly  confined  to  the  parts  of  Tibet  on  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan  and 
Sze-ch'wan.  [**Inthe  Yuen-shiy  Tibst  is  mentioned  under  different  names.  Some- 
times the  Chinese  history  of  the  Mongols  uses  the  ancient  name  T*U'fan.  In  the 
Annals,  s.a.  1 25 1,  we  read  :  '  Mangu  Khan  entrusted  Ho-li-dMi  with  the  command 
of  the  troops  against  T^u-fanJ*  Sub  trnno  1254  it  is  stated  that  Kdblii  (who  at  that 
time  was  still  the  heir-apparent),  after  sibduing  the  tribes  of  Yun-nan,  entered  T^u-fan, 
when  So-ho'tOy  the  ruler  of  the  country,  surrendered.  Again,  s,a,  1275:  *The 
prince  ^/-/w-fAi  (seventh  son  of  Kiibldi)  led  an  expedition  to  T^ufan,*  In  chap,  ccii., 
biography  of  Ba-sz^-ba,  the  Lama  priest  who  invented  Kublii's  official  alphabet,  it  is 
stated  that  this  Lama  was  a  native  oiSa-sz^-kia  in  T'u-fan."  {Bretschtuider^  Med  Res. 
II.  p.  23.)— H.  C]  Koeppcn  seems  to  consider  it  certain  that  there  was  no  actual 
conquest  of  Tibet,  and  that  Kdbldi  extended  his  authority  over  it  only  by  diplomacy 
and  the  politic  handling  of  the  spiritual  potentates  who  had  for  several  generations  in 
Tibet  been  the  real  rulers  of  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  Chinese  history  attributes 
the  organisation  of  civil  administration  in  Tibet  to  Kublii.  Mali  Dhwaja,  a  young  and 
able  member  of  the  family  which  held  the  hereditary  primacy  of  the  Satya  [Sakya] 
convent,  and  occupied  the  most  influential  position  in  Tibet,  was  formerly  recognised 
by  the  Emperor  as  the  head  of  the  Lamaite  Church  and  as  the  tributary  Ruler  of  Tibet. 
He  is  the  same  person  that  we  have  already  (vol.  i.  p.  28)  mentioned  as  the  Ptosepa  or 
Bishpah  Lama,  the  inventor  of  Kubldi's  official  alphabet.  {Carpini^  658,  709$ 
D'Avezac,  564  ;  S.  Setzen,  89 ;  D'Ohsson,  II.  317 ;  Koeppen^  II.  96  ;  Am/oi,  XIV.  I2&) 

With  the  caution  that  Marco's  Travels  in  Tibet  were  limited  to  the  same 
mountainous  country  on  the  frontier  of  Sze-ch'wan,  we  defer  further  geographical 
comment  till  he  brings  us  to  Yunnan. 

Note  2.  — Marco  exaggerates  a  little  about  the  bamboos  ;  but  before  gunpowder 
became  familiar,  no  sharp  explosive  sounds  of  this  kind  were  known  to  ordinary  ex- 
perience, and  exaggeration  was  natural.  I  have  been  close  to  a  bamboo  jungle  on 
fire.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise  comparable  to  musketry ;  but  the  bamboos  were 
not  of  the  large  kind  here  spoken  of.  The  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  describing  his 
elephant-catching  in  Silhet,  says  :  "  At  night  each  man  lights  a  fire  at  his  post,  and 
furnishes  himself  with  a  dozen  joints  of  the  large  bamboo,  one  of  which  he  occasionally 
throws  into  the  tire,  and  the  air  it  contains  being  rarefied  by  the  heat,  it  explodes  with 
a  report  as  loud  as  a  musket."     {Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  III.*  191.  ) 

[Dr.  Bretschneider  {Hist  of  Bot.  Disc,  I.  p.  3)  says :  "  In  corroboration  of  Polo's 
statement  regarding  the  explosions  produced  when  burning  bamboos,  I  may  addace 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals  (edition  of  1891,  p.  100),  where  in  speaking  of 
the  fires  in  the  jungles,  he  says :  '  Their  triumph  is  in  reaching  a  great  bamboo  clamp, 
when  the  noise  of  the  flames  drowns  that  of  the  torrents,  and  as  the  great  stem-joints 
burst,  from  the  expansion  of  the  confined  air,  the  report  is  as  that  of  a  salvo  from  a 
park  of  artillery. "*—H.  C] 
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Richthofen  remarks  that  nowhere  in  China  does  the  bamboo  attain  such  a  «ze  as 
in  this  r^ion.  Bamboos  of  three  palms  in  girth  (28  to  30  inches)  exist,  bat  are  not 
ordinary,  I  should  suppose,  even  in  Sze-ch'wan.  In  1855  I  took  some  pains  to 
procure  in  Pegu  a  specimen  of  the  largest  attainable  bamboo.  It  was  10  inches  in 
diameter. 

NoTR  3. — M.  Gabriel  Durand,  a  missionary  priest,  thus  describes  his  journey  in 
1 86 1  to  Kiangka,  via  Ta-t'sien-lu,  a  line  of  country  partly  coincident  with  that  which 
Polo  is  traversing :  **  Every  day  we  made  a  journey  of  nine  or  ten  leagues,  and  halted 
for  the  night  in  a  Kung-htan,  These  are  posts  dotted  at  inter>'als  of  about  ten 
leagues  along  the  road  to  Hlassa,  and  usually  guarded  by  three  soldiers,  though  the 
more  important  posts  have  twenty.  With  the  exception  of  some  Tibetan  houses,  few 
and  far  between,  these  are  the  only  habitations  to  be  seen  on  this  silent  and  deserted 
road.  .  .  .  Lytang  was  the  first  collection  of  houses  that  we  had  seen  in  ten  days' 
march."     {Ann,  de  la  Propag,  de  la  Foi,  XXXV.  352  seqq,) 

Note  4. — Such  practices  are  ascribed  to  many  nations.  Martini  quotes  something 
similar  from  a  Chinese  author  about  tribes  in  Yunnan  ;  and  Gamier  says  such  loose 
practices  are  still  ascribed  to  the  Sifan  near  the  southern  elbow  of  the  Kin-sha  Kiang. 
Even  of  the  Mongols  themselves  and  kindred  races,  Pallas  asserts  that  the  young 
women  regard  a  number  of  intrigues  rather  as  a  credit  and  recommendation  than 
otherwise.  Japanese  ideas  seem  to  be  not  very  different  In  old  times  i^lian  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  Lydian  women.  Herodotus's  Gindanes  of  Lybia  afford  a 
perfect  parallel,  **  whose  women  wear  on  their  legs  anklets  of  leather.  Each  lover 
that  a  woman  has  gives  her  one  ;  and  she  who  can  show  most  is  the  best  esteemed,  as 
she  appears  to  have  been  loved  by  the  greatest  number  of  men."  {Martini,  142  ; 
Gamier,  I.  520 ;  Pall,  Samml,  II.  235  ;  Ail,  Var,  Hist.  III.  i  ;  Rawl,  Herod,  Bk. 
IV.  ch.  clxxvi.) 

[**  Among  some  uncivilised  peoples,  women  having  many  gallants  are  esteemed 
better  than  virgins,  and  are  more  anxiously  desired  in  marriage.  This  is,  for  instance, 
stated  to  be  the  case  with  the  Indians  of  Quito,  the  Laplanders  in  Regnard's  days,  and 
the  Hill  Tribes  of  North  Aracan.  But  in  each  of  these  cases  we  are  expressly  told 
that  want  of  chastity  is  considered  a  merit  in  the  bride,  because  it  is  held  to  be  the 
best  testimony  to  the  value  of  her  attractions."  ( Wesiermarck^  Human  Marria^ 
p.  81.)— H.  C] 

Mr.  Cooper's  Journal,  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Kin-sha  Kiang,  west  of  Bathang, 
affords  a  startling  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  manners  in  this  region  :  "At  I2h. 
30m.  we  arrived  at  a  road-side  house,  near  which  was  a  grove  of  walnnt-trees  ;  here 
we  alighted,  when  to  my  surprise  I  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  girls  and  two 
elderly  women,  who  invited  me  to  partake  of  a  repast  spread  under  the  trees.  .  .  . 
I  thought  I  had  stumbled  on  a  pic-nic  party,  of  which  the  Tibetans  are  so  fond. 
Having  finished,  I  lighted  my  pipe  and  threw  myself  on  the  grass  in  a  state  of  castle- 
building.  I  had  not  lain  thus  many  seconds  when  the  maidens  brought  a  young  girl 
about  15  years  old,  tall  and  very  fair,  placed  her  on  the  grass  beside  me,  and  forming 
a  ring  round  us,  commenced  to  sing  and  dance.  The  little  maid  beside  me,  however, 
was  bathed  in  tears.  All  this,  I  must  confess,  a  little  puzzled  me,  when  Philip  (the 
Chinese  servant)  with  a  long  face,  came  to  my  aid,  saying,  '  Well,  Sir,  this  is  a  bad 
business  ....  thfy  are  marrying  you,^  Good  heavens  !  how  startled  I  was."  For 
the  honourable  conclusion  of  this  Anglo-Tibetan  idyll  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Cooper's 
Journal.     (See  the  now  published  Travels,  ch.  x.) 

NoTB  5. — All  this  is  clearly  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  rude  people  towards  the 
Chinese  frontier ;  nor  would  the  Chinese  (says  Richthofen)  at  this  day  think  the 
description  at  all  exaggerated,  as  applied  to  the  Lolo  who  occupy  the  moimtains  to 
the  south  of  Yacliaufu.  The  members  of  the  group  at  p.  47,  fi-om  Lieutenant  Gamier*s 
book,  are  there  termed  Man-tzu ;  but  the  context  shows  them  to  be  of  the  race  of 
these  Lolos.    (See  below,  pp.  60,  61.)    The  passage  about  the  musk  animal,  both  in 
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P— thict«nd  in  ihe  G.  T.,  osciibes  the  wocd  Guiiicnltttbe  langunce  **< 
«-<.  ot  tbeTil«lans.  The  Gtog.  Lilb,  however,  bos  "Irngtid  Tori 
li  Um  bet.  KliprDib  io^arnu  ut  tluit  Cvdtri  n  the  Mongol  word, 
(aaad  (A'(ulrri|  in  Kovaldtiti's  Dictionary,  No.  3594.  Muskistlill  lb 
uticle  ihat  gOM  (lom  T«-l'Mcn-lu  10  China.  Much  is  smupglcd.  and  I 
viR come  kll  Ibc  way  (rom  Canlon  or  Singon  fu  10  take  Intck  a  a 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 
Further  Disco        ;  concerning  Tebet. 


^ 


This  province,   called  '  of  very  great  exteni 

The  people,  as  I  have  tc  ve  a  language  of  their 

own,  and  they  are  Idola  ,,,  v  border  on  Manzi 

and   sundry   other  regi<  r,   they   are    very 

great  thieves. 

The  country  is,  in  it   it  embraces 

eight  Idngdoms,  and  a  v£  .  cities  and  villages.' 

Jt  contains  in  several  quarters  nvers  and  lakes,  in  which 
gold-dust  is  found  in  great  abundance.'  Cinnamon  also 
grows  there  in  great  plenty.  Coral  is  in  great  demand 
in  this  country  and  fetches  a  high  price,  for  they  delight 
to  hang  it  round  the  necks  of  their  women  and  of  their 
idols.*  They  have  also  in  this  country  plenty  of  fine 
woollens  and  other  stuffs,  and  many  kinds  of  spices  are 
produced  there  which  are  never  seen  in  our  country. 

Among  this  people,  too,  you  find  the  best  enchanters 
and  astrologers  that  exist  in  all  that  quarter  of  the  world ; 
they  perform  such  extraordinary  marvels  and  sorceries  by 
diabolic  art,  that  it  astounds  one  to  see  or  even  hear  of 
them.  So  I  will  relate  none  of  them  in  this  book  of 
ours ;  people  would  be  amazed  if  they  heard  them,  but  it 
would  serve  no  good  purpose.* 

These  people  of  Tebet  are  an  ill-conditioned  race. 
They  have  mastiff  dc^s  as  bigs  as  donkeys,  which  are 

VOL.    II.  D 
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capital  at  seizing  wild  beasts  [and  in  particular  the  wild  | 
oxen  which  are  called  Beyatitint,  very  great  and  fierce  I 
animals].  They  have  also  sundry  other  kinds  of  sport- 
ing dogs,  and  excellent  lanner  falcons  [and  sakers],  swift  I 
in  flight  and  well-trained,  which  are  got  in  the  mountains  ( 
of  the  country/ 

Now  I  have  told  you  in  brief  all  that  is  to  be  said  I 
about  Tebet,  and  so  we  will  leave  it,  and  tell  you  about  J 
another  province  that  is  called  Caindu. 


-  -^  i^g^i^^^&^^J .  ^<]S^-.^^ 


As  regards  Tubet,  however,  you  should  understandl 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  So,  likewise,  alll 
the  other  kingdoms,  regions,  and  provinces  which  are  1 
described  in  this  book  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  ; 
nay,  even  those  other  kingdoms,  regions,  and  provinces  *. 
of  which  I  had  occasion  to  speak  at  the  beginning  of  the  I 
book  as  belonging  to  the  son  of  Argon,  the  Lord  of  the  I 
Levant,  are  also  subject  to  the  Emperor ;  for  the  former  1 
holds  his  dominion  of  the  Kaan.  and  is  his  liegeman  and  1 
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kmsman  of  the  blood  Imperial.  So  you  must  know  that 
from  this  province  forward  all  the  provinces  mentioned  in 
our  book  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  ;  and  even  if  this 
be  not  specially  mentioned,  you  must  understand  that  it 
is  so. 

Now  let  us  have  done  with  this  matter,  and  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Province  of  Caindu. 


Note  i. — Here  Marco  at  least  shows  that  he  knew  Tibet  to  l)e  much  more 
extensive  than  the  small  part  of  it  that  he  had  seen.  But  beyond  this  his  information 
amounts  to  little. 

Note  2.—"  Or  de palioUe:^  "  Oro  di pagiiuola'*  {paglittola,  "a  spangle")  must 
have  been  the  technical  phrase  for  what  we  call  gold-dust,  and  the  French  now  call 
or  enpaiUetteSy  a  phrase  used  by  a  French  missionary  in  speaking  of  this  very  region. 
{^Ann,  de  la  Foi^  XXXVII.  427.)  Vet  the  only  example  of  this  use  of  the  word  cited 
in  the  Voc,  Ital,  Universale  b  from  this  passage  of  the  Crusca  MS. ;  and  Pipino  seems 
not  to  have  understood  it,  translating  *  ^  anrum  guad  dMur  DepiagloXa,"  ;  whilst  Zurla 
says  erroneously  that  pajola  is  an  old  Italian  word  for  gold,  Pegolotti  uses  argento 
in  pagliuola  (p.  219).  A  Barcelona  tariff  of  127 1  sets  so  much  on  every  mark  of 
Fallola,  And  the  old  Portuguese  navigators  seem  always  to  have  used  the  same 
expression  for  the  gold-dust  of  Africa,  ouro  de  pajola,  (See  Majors  Prince  Hienry, 
pp.  Ill,  112,  116;  Capmany  Memoriast  etc.,  II.  App.  p.  73  ;  also  '^Attntmdt  Pajola/* 
in  Usodimare  of  Genoa,  see  Graderg^  Amtiili,  II.  290,  quoted  by  Peschel,  p.  178.) 

NoTK  3.  — The  cinnamon  must  have  been  the  coarser  cassia  produced  in  the  lower 
parts  of  this  region  (See  note  to  next  chapter.)  We  have  already  (Book  I.  ch.  xxxi.) 
quoted  Tavern ier's  testimony  to  the  rage  for  coral  among  the  Tibetans  and  kindred 
peoples.  Mr.  Cooper  notices  the  eager  demand  for  coral  at  Bathang :  (See  also 
Desgodins,  La  Mission  du  Thibet,  310.) 

Note  4. — See  supra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  Ixi.  note  II. 

Note  5. — The  big  Tibetan  mastiffs  are  now  well  known.  Mr.  Cooper,  at 
Ta-t*sien  lu,  notes  that  the  people  of  Tibetan  race  **  keep  very  large  dogs,  as  large  as 
Newfoundlands."  And  he  mentions  a  jnck  of  dogs  of  another  breed,  tan  and  black, 
'*  fine  animals  of  the  size  of  setters."  Tlie  missionary  M.  Durand  ah»o,  in  a  letter  from 
the  region  in  question,  says,  speaking  of  a  large  leopard  :  "Our  brave  watch-dogs 
had  several  times  l>catcn  him  off  gallantly,  and  one  of  them  had  even  in  single  combat 
with  him  received  a  blow  of  the  ]>aw  which  had  laid  his  skull  open."  {Ann.  de  la 
Prop  de  la  Foi,  XXXVII.  314.)  On  the  title-page  of  vol.  i.  we  have  intiodaced  one 
of  these  big  Tilxitan  dogs  as  brought  home  by  the  Polos  to  Venice. 

The  '*  wild  oxen  called  Beyamini"  are  probably  some  such  species  as  the  Gaur. 
Beyamini  I  suspect  to  l>e  no  Oriental  word,  but  to  stand  for  Buemini,  i,e,  Bohemian^ 
a  name  which  may  have  been  given  by  the  Venetians  to  either  the  bison  or  nms. 
Polo's  contemporary,  Brunetto  I^tini,  seems  to  speak  of  one  of  these  as  still  existing 
in  his  day  in  Germany :  "  Autre  buef  naisscnt  en  Alemaigne  qui  ont  grans  oors,  et 
sont  bons  por  sommicr  et  por  vin  porter."  (Paris  ed.,  p.  228;  see  also  Lubbock, 
Pre-historic  Times,  296-7.) 

[Mr.  Baber  {Travels,  pp.  39,  40)  writes :  **  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  wild 
oxen,  since  they  arc  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  China  Proper.  From  a  Lolo  chief 
and  his  followers,  most  enthusiastic  hunters,  I  afterwards  learnt  that  the  cattle  arc 
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Bitt  Kith  in  hetds  of  fium  wvcn  to  iwcnl)'  hrad  in  Ihe  rcccssei  of  the  Wildernesi, 
■hicb  nuy  be  de&aeJ  as  ihe  region  between  Ihe  Tung  River  and  Yachciu,  but  that 
in  gtntrai  thej  aic  rarely  seen.  ...  I  was  lacky  enough  to  oblun  a  pair  of  horns  Hnd 
ptrt  of  the  liide  of  one  of  these  iedoobt.ible  animals,  which  seem  to  show  that  ihcy 
ue»  kim)  of  tnson.'  Sir  H.  Yule  lemaiks  in  a  foolnole  {/tid.  p.  40) :  "  It  is  not 
pMeii-le  to  say  from  what  is  staled  here  whil  the  species  is,  bat  probably  it  is  a  gavaus, 
irf  wbicb /erdan  describes  [htce  species.  (See  Ufaiaaiali  a/  India,  pp.  301-307.  J  Mr. 
lIodgKiD  describes  the  Gaur  [Gavau!  gaums  oFJerd^m)  oF  the  forests  beluw  Nepaul 
tifieice  and  r«vcngefuL"— 11.  C] 


CHAPTER    XLVII. 

CONCRRNISG  THE    PROVINCE   OF  .CAINnU. 


^ 


Caindu  is  a  province  lying  towards  the  west/  and  there 
is  only  one  king  in  it.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  subject 
to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  they  have  plenty  of  towns  and 
viUages.  [The  chief  city  is  also  called  Caindu,  and 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  province,]  There  is  a 
lake  here,*  in  which  are  found  pearls  [which  are  white 
but  not  round}.  But  the  Great  Kaan  will  not  allow  S/ 
them  to  be  fished,  for  if  people  were  to  take  as  many  as 
they  could  find  there,  the  supply  ,would  be  so  vast  that 
pearls  would  lose  their  value,  and  come  to  be  worth 
noching.  Only  when  it  is  his  pleasure  they  take  from 
the  lake  so  many  as  he  may  desire  ;  but  any  one  attempt- 
ing to  take  them  on  his  own  account  would  be  incon- 
tinently put  to  death. 

There  is  also  a  mountain  in  this  country  wherein  they 
find  a  kind  of  stone  called  turquoise,  in  great  abundance  ;  /. 
and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  stone.  These  also  the  E  mperor 
does  not  allow  to  be  extracted  without  his  special  order.^ 
I  must  tell  you  of  a  custom  that  they  have  in  this 
country  regarding  their  women.  No  man  considers 
himself  wronged  if  a  foreigner,  or  any  other  man,  dis- 
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honour  his  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister,  or  any  woman  of 
his  family,  but  on  the  contrary  he  deems  such  intercourse 
a  piece  of  good  fortune.  And  they  say  that  it  brings 
the  favour  of  their  gods  and  idols,  and  great  increase  of 
temporal  prosperity.  For  this  reason  they  bestow  their 
wives  on  foreigners  and  other  people  as  I  will  tell  you. 

When  they  fall  in  with  any  stranger  in  want  of  a 
lodging  they  are  all  eager  to  take  him  in.  And  as  soon 
as  he  has  taken  up  his  quarters  the  master  of  the  house 
goes  forth,  telling  him  to  consider  everything  at  his 
disposal,  and  after  saying  so  he  proceeds  to  his  vineyards 
or  his  fields,  and  comes  back  no  more  till  the  stranger  has 
departed.  The  latter  abides  in  the  caitiffs  house,  be  it 
three  days  or  be  it  four,  enjoying  himself  with  the  fellow's 
wife  or  daughter  or  sister,  or  whatsoever  woman  of  the 
family  it  best  likes  him  ;  and  as  long  as  he  abides  there 
he  leaves  his  hat  or  some  other  token  hanging  at  the 
door,  to  let  the  master  of  the  house  know  that  he  is  still 
there.  As  long  as  the  wretched  fellow  sees  that  token, 
he  must  not  go  in.  And  such  is  the  custom  over  all 
that  province.* 

The  money  matters  of  the  people  are  conducted  in 
this  way.  They  have  gold  in  rods  w^hich  they  weigh, 
and  they  reckon  its  value  by  its  weight  in  saggi^  but  they 
have  no  coined  money.  Their  small  change  again  is 
made  in  this  way.  They  have  salt  which  they  boil  and 
set  in  a  mould  [  flat  below  and  round  above],*  and  every 
piece  from  the  mould  weighs  about  half  a  pound.  Now, 
80  moulds  of  this  salt  are  worth  one  saggio  of  fine  gold, 
which  is  a  weiijht  so  called.  So  this  salt  serves  them 
for  small  change. '^ 

The  musk  animals  are  very  abundant  in  that  country, 
and  thus  of  musk  also  they  have  great  store.  They 
have  likewise  plenty  of  fish  which  they  catch  in  the  lake 
in  which  the  pearls  are  produced.       Wild  animals,  such 
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as  lions,  bears,  wolves,  stags,  bucks  and  roes,  exist  in  great 
numbers ;  and  there  are  also  vast  quantities  of  fowl  of 
every  kind.  Wine  of  the  vine  they  have  none,  but  they 
make  a  wine  of  wheat  and  rice  and  sundry  good  spices, 
and  very  good  drink  it  is.*  There  grows  also  in  this 
country  a  quantity  of  clove.  The  tree  that  bears  it  is  a 
small  one,  with  leaves  like  laurel  but  longer  and  narrower, 
and  with  a  small  white  flower  like  the  clove/  They 
have  also  ginger  and  cinnamon  in  great  plenty,  besides 
other  spices  which  never  reach  our  countries,  so  we  need 
say  nothing  about  them. 

Now  we  may  leave  this  province,  as  we  have  told  you 
all  about  it.  But  let  me  tell  you  first  of  this  same 
country  of  Caindu  that  you  ride  through  it  ten  days, 
constantly  meeting  with  towns  and  villages,  with  people 
of  the  same  description  that  I  have  mentioned.  After 
'"•'  riding  those  ten  days  you  come  to  a  river  called  Brius, 
which  terminates  the  province  of  Caindu.  In  this  river 
is  found  much  gold-dust,  and  there  is  also  much  cinnamon 
on  its  banks.     It  flows  to  the  Ocean  Sea. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  this  river,  so  I 
will  now  tell  you  about  another  province  called  Carajan, 
as  you  shall  hear  in  what  follows. 


Note  i. — Ramusio's  version  here  enlarges :  '*  Don't  suppose  from  my  SR]ring 
towards  the  west  that  these  countries  really  lie  in  what  we  call  the  west,  but  only  that 
we  have  been  travelling  from  regions  in  the  east-north-east  towards  the  west,  and 
hence  we  speak  of  the  countries  we  come  to  as  lying  towards  the  west." 

NoTB  2. — Chinese  authorities  quoted  by  Ritter  mention  molJur-d -pearl  as  a  pro- 
duct of  Lithang,  and  speak  of  turquoises  as  found  in  Djaym  to  the  west  of  Bathang. 
{Ritter,  IV.  235-236.)  Neither  of  these  places  is,  however,  within  the  tract  which  we 
believe  to  be  Caindu.  Amyot  states  that  pearls  are  found  in  a  certain  river  of 
Yun-nan.    (See  Trans,  R.  A.  Soc,  II.  91.) 

Note  3. — This  alleged  practice,  like  that  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  bat  one, 
is  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Both,  indeed,  have 
a  curious  double  parallel  in  the  story  of  two  remote  districts  of  the  Himalajra  which 
was  told  to  Bemier  by  an  old  Kashmiri.  (See  Amst.  ed.  II.  304-305.)  Polo  hat  told 
nearly  the  same  story  already  of  the  people  of  Kamul.  (Bk.  I.  ch.  xli.)  It  is  related 
by  Strabo  of  the  Maiisagctie;  by  Eusebius  of  the  Geli  and  the  Bactrians;  by 
Elphinstone  of  the  llazaras ;  by  Mendoza  of  the  Ladrone   Islanders ;  by  othei 
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:  olA^ll^.ff  U*1>W,  and  of  same  of  [he  abotagmes  of  the  Canary  IiIuKi& 
%M^mi^^tajH-Mi*     ■  n,  354 i  -Wto^i  Stratff.  p.  4J9 ;   £uKi.  Praep.  Evan, 

KoTB  4. — Runtuio  has  here:  "as  big  as  a  Iwopeony  loaf,"  and  addj,  "on 
ibc  moDef  sa  made  (be  I'Hdcc's  nuirk  is  printed ;  smd  no  one  is  nllowed  to  inakc  it 
ciorpC  ibe  rojil  ofEcen.  .  .  .  And  metchanls  take  this  currency  and  go  to  tbcee 
tlibtB  llul  dwell  among  the  monolains  of  those  parts  in  the  wildcat  and  most  un- 
fea|MiUed  qnuters ;  and  tbere  (hey  gel  a  'itggio  of  gold  for  60,  or  50,  01  40  pieca 
of  lUa  alt  mooey,  io  proportion  as  the  natives  are  more  barbarous  and  more  remote 
faoM  tMTM  and  diilised  folk.  For  in  such  positions  they  cannot  dispose  at  pleasure 
of  iWr  KOW  and  other  things,  sacb  as  musk  and  the  like,  for  want  of  purchasers; 
*bA  M  tbey  give  them  cheap.  .  .  .  And  the  merchanu  travel  also  about  the 
ifOTilafaia  aiid  dislticu  of  Tebel,  disposing  of  this  salt  money  in  like  manner  to  their 
OWB  ptM  ^D.  For  those  people,  beside)  buying  ncccssarieg  from  the  merduints, 
■■M  tbbsJl  to  use  in  their  food  1  whilst  in  tlie  towns  only  broken  fmgmenis  are 
■td  in  fcod,  the  whole  cakes  being  kept  to  use  as  money."  This  exchange  of  salt  cakes 
far  fold  farms  a  carious  paraltei  lo  [he  tike  exchange  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  narrated 
fay  CoHunw  the  6th  century,  and  by  Aloisio  Cadamosto  in  the  islh.  (Seie  Calki^, 
fifib  dlx-diti.)  Kitter  alsD  calls  attention  to  an  analogous  account  in  Alvarei'E 
daestptiim  of  Ethiopia.  "  The  salt,"  Alvarez  says,  "  is  current  as  money,  not  only 
In  Uh  kingdcm  of  Fmtet  John,  but  also  in  thos«  of  the  Moori  and  the  pagans,  and 
tbt  pvopl*  here  aay  tKal  it  panes  right  on  to  Manicongo  upon  the  Wcslcra  Sea. 

Tbil  Mh  11  dog  from  the  monntaiu,  it  is  said,  in  squared  bloc): At  the  place 

vImvc  tliey  ate  dog,  too  or  120  such  pieces  pass  for  a  drachm  of  gold  .  .  .  equal 
lo  I  of  a  docat  of  gold.  When  ihcy  anire  at  a  certain  fair  ...  one  day  from  the 
«ll  ute,  thsM  go  5  ot  6  pieces  tewer  to  the  diachm.  And  so,  from  fair  [o  fair, 
fcwCT  and  fawtr,  to  that  when  they  anire  ai  the  capital  iliere  will  be  only  6  or  y 
ptaemollMdmehm."  (^diwM.'i>,  I.  iOJ.)  Lien  ttnanl  Bower,  in  hii  account  of  Major 
Sladtii'i  miaioo,  atyt  Chat  at  Uomda  the  salt,  which  wai  a  government  monopoly, 
waa  "made  t^tn  t6Uiof  one  and  two  «ias"  (a  Rangoon  viss  is  3  lbs.  50a.  5|  drs.), 
"and  stamped"  (p.  no). 

[A:  iliia-Kujri,  II,-.,.  TaIi,  a|.iiin  Gill  ii-iiia.kcd  lo  a  friend  (II.  p.  ,ir2)  ■■  (1n,[ 
the  Mk,  inauad  of  being  in  the  osoal  great  flat  cakes  about  (wo  or  two  and  a  half  feet 
ta  iTiiiwlii.  was  made  in  cylinders  eight  incbei  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  high. 
*y«%'  be  Mid,  '  tbej  make  them  here  in  a  sort  of  loaves,'  tmconsciously  using  almost 
tte  wonli  of  old  Polo,  who  said  the  aalt  in  Yao-Nan  was  in  pieces  'as  big  as  a  two- 
ptMjloai:"'    (Se«abop.334.)-H.  C] 

M.  PfipriiM^  a  minonaty  in  this  part  of  Tibet,  gives  tome  curious  details  of 
Ac  WBf  in  wUcfa  the  dviliaed  traders  still  prey  npon  the  simple  hill-folkt  of  that 
ij— il<  I  ;  ^Bctly  at  the  Hindu  fianyat  prey  upon  the  simple  forest-tribes  of  India- 
He  italei  oDc  CBM  in  which  the  account  for  a  pig  had  with  interest  run  up  to  1117 
bariMdiofconil    {Aim-dt  la  Pnfde  la  Fei,X^V,\l.  zio.) 

Gold  it  mid  Hill  (o  be  rery  plentiful  in  the  mountains  called  Cnlan  SIgong,  to  the 
H.W.  of  Vno-iMn,  adjatiuiig  the  great  eastern  branch  of  ihe  Irawadi,  and  the  Chinese 
ttadett  go  there  lo  Inner  fbi  IL    (See  /.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  37a.) 

Hon  5.— Salt  b  ttil)  an  object  h^hly  coreled  by  the  wild  Lolos  already  alluded 
la,aad  to  Mai  it  iiachief  aim  of  their  eoottant  raids  on  ChineK  vilhiges.  {Rukth^tit 
k  fVAaariki^Bt,  etc,  n.  %.  pL  36.)  On  the  continued  existence  of  Ihe  use  of  aalt 
tmi^Kj  ta  icgioDS  of  the  tame  frootier,  I  have  been  favoured  with  the  rollowtng  note 
hf  If.  Feamcis  Gainirr,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  expedition  of  the  great 
~  'loJB  Hirer  in  its  latin  part :  "  Salt  earrency  has  a  very  wide  diffusion  from 
a(  VcM)g[iil  the  Barman -Shan  country,  about  lat.  11*43']  to  Sheu-pin[in  Vun-nao, 
t  ht.  23*  431.  In  the  Shan  markets,  especially  within  the  limits  named,  all 
bMH  an  made  with  tall.     At  Ste-tnao  and  Pon-erl  [EiiiMi  and  Amt  of  tome  ef 
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OUT  nups],  silver,  neighed  nnil  cut  in  snmll  pieces,  Is  in  our  d>y  tending  to  drive  01 
ihe  cuslom  ;  but  in  former  days  it  must  have  been  universal  in  the  I  net  nf  vihlch  I 
■m  spealiinE,  The  sail  itself,  piime  necessity  as  il  is,  has  there  to  be  extracted  by 
condensKtiun  from  saline  springs  of  great  depth,  a  very  diliicQlt  affair.  The  operation 
consumes  cnoimous  quantities  of  fuel,  and  to  this  is  partly  due  the  denudation  of  the 
country."  Mareo's  somewhat  rude  description  of  Iho  procesi,  "  IlpreniteHtIa  lei e  la 
/eat  luirt,  tt  puis  la  gilenl  en  fortiiej'  pinnts  lo  the  manuTactore  spoken  of  in  thit 
note.  The  cut  which  we  give  from  M.  Gamier's  work  iHiistrates  the  process,  but  the 
eaka  we  vaiily  greater  than  Marcu's.  Instead  of  a  half-pound  they  weigh  a  ficid, 
i.i.  \1%\  tbs,  In  Ste-ch'wan  the  brine  wcUt  ikte  bored  to  a  depth  of  700I0  tooofeet; 
and  the  Ijrine  ia  drAnii  up  in  bamboo  tubes  by  a  gin.  In  Vun-iian  Ihc  wells  are 
much  less  deep,  and  n  succession  of  hand  pumps  is  used  lo  t.iisc  the  brine. 

{Mr.  llohiehasadupn.T(/>!'-f^  JVurwii  /('.  Chhia.  VH.)  to  «hicli  he  has  given 
the  title  of  7»r,/uyA  CVliHi/jj  /o  Caifl/'"";    rcgaidim;  salt  he  writes  (p.   l:l}:     '■  Th  ■ 


1 

i 
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"£1  ))r(iturnt  In  ed  c  lit  font  cuirt,  tt  tiitia  U  gilrnt  en  formr." 

btbe  wells  from  which  the  ssilt  b  derived  lie  al  I'ai -yen -chin ij.   14  miles  to  the   I 
Eoulh-wcst  of  the  city  [of  Yen-yuan]  .  .  .  [thty]  arc  only  two  in  nuinljo',  and   I 
comparatively   khallow,  being   only  5a  feet  in  depth.      Bamboo  lubes,   tope*  and 
bofikloes  ate  here  dispensed  with,  and  small  wooden  tubs,  with  bamboos  fixed  to 
their  udcs  M  handles  for  raising,  are  considered  sullicicnl.     At  one  of  the  wells  a 
itaginij  was  erected  half-way  down,  and  from  il  ihc  tubs  of  brine  were  passed  up  lu 
the  workmen  above.     Passing  from  the  wells  lo  llie  evaporating  sheds,  we  found  a 
vma  of  mud  furnaces  wiib  round  holes  Bl  ihe  tup,  into  wbich  cone-shaped  ]nns, 
manu&clured  from  iron  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  varying  in  hc^hl  from    I 
one  lo  two  and  a  hnlf  feel,  were  loosely  filled.      When  a  pan  haf  been  sufficiently 
heated,  n  ladleful  of  the  brine  b  poured  into  it,  and,  bubbling  up  to  the  surlace,  k   J 
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■■Jo.  Itaving  a  saline  deposit  on  ihc  inside  of  tbe  pan.  TUn  ptOOHi  !■  nputid  MiA 
K  lajrct,  some  (bur  inchn  Ihick,  Kod  cotrespocding  to  ihe  Atft  of  (be  pMi)  il  fanatd* 
wboi  Ihe  sill  ix  temoved  ss  a  hoUow  cone  ready  for  moikaL  Cin  mntt  fia  likMi  t» 
keep  the  bottoRi  of  tbe  pan  moist ;  otherwise,  the  salt  CODS  woold  cnck|  and  to 
rcndctefl  unfit  for  the  rongh  carriage  which  it  expcrkae««  on  dM  todn  rf  piA 
Mrinoli.  A  soft  coal,  which  is  found  just  uodei  tha  (vfaot  ef  dw  yd)aw<Mikd 
bilb  Kveo  miles  to  the  west  of  ru-yeo-ching,  is  tbt  ftd  mod  In  the  fimMCct. 
Tlie  total  daily  output  of  nit  at  these  wells  does  not  excnd  two  Umm  •  dajr,  ud  di* 
ecBt  Bt  the  Weill,  includiag  the  Goveminent  tu,  amountt  to  Bboat  thiM  haU^iMnet  « 
poood-  The  aiea  of  SQpply,  owing  to  the  counlry  being  ipM 
thu  the  output  would  lead  one  (o  eitpeci."— H.  C.) 

e  to  nest  du^ttc)  bw  e*ea  a 


Nam  J, — M.  Paulhier  will  have  it  thit  Marco  was  hart  tbe  diMorcKr  at  Ammb 
iHb  Ahui  ii,  bdced,  far  out  of  our  range,  hut  h\i  notice  of  ibb  pkat,  wilhtbe 
bMKlJike  U>f  and  while  (lower,  was  brought  siionijly  to  aqr  KOoUoetion  ^  iwdlnn 
Mf.  Cooprt\  Kpesleil  notices,  almost  in  ihii  region,  of  the  larft-lmmi  trn^m, 
■^Hkiltwkiufioaitrt:  and,  agaiu,  of  "  llic  hills  covered  «ltb  lta-«tf  tKCi,  all  iridte 
■jib  Bowcn."    Still,  one  docs  not  clearly  see  why  Polo  dmoU  Eire  tea-tieei  tbe 

FsiUiq;  caplan^iian  of  this,  I  t^hould  nippoic  ihnt  ibe  dovci  of  whidi  tbe  text 
apoatn  wer«  aiuia-iitdt,  on  aiiide  once  more  prominent  In  commetce  (u  Indeed  irav 
■II  liniUr  atciniatics)  than  now,  but  still  lolernbly  well  knowik  I  m*  at  oooe 
tvppticd  witir  th«ni  at  a  dn^htria,  in  ihe  city  where  1  mito  (Palermo),  on  addng  fci 
Fifi  tS  CaHiUit,  the  name  under  which  ihey  are  tni^iiiloncd  Tepeetedljr  bjr  Peg^otti 
•od  Umti".  in  \\\c  i.|ib  ;ind  i5ih  ccniuries,  \'i'\M  Jotdanna,  in  y^l^g  <£  the 
donj-  I  '  'ii  "ii  'i.i'  I/,  ;-!>',''  ii  L.  i;i..'  !.u'.  .^alaige  tneiriikfa  hei  £ntit 

•o^  c  1   1.  '<  indeed  a  genend  KKmbUnee 

)o    1  'lot  angnlar.     The  cinnamon, 

IIM  iMlimid  in  the  next  iine;  >s  abundantly  produced  in  the  same  region,  was  no  doubt 
OBC  of  Ae  inferior  torts,  called  cassia-bark. 

WiUiama  wy* :  "  Casua  grows  in  all  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  especially 
Kwang-d  and  YiiD-nan,  also  in  Annam,  Japan,  and  Ihe  Isles  of  the  Archipelago. 
Tlw  vood,  bark,  bods,  seeds,  titigs,  pods,  leaves,  oil,  are  all  objects  of  com- 
nCRC  .  .  .  The  buds  {,kwei-U"\  are  6ie  fleshy  ovaries  of  ihe  seeds ;  they  are 
prcMed  at  one  end,  so  that  they  bear  some  resemblance  lo  cloves  in  shape."  Up- 
wards  of  500 /Ks/r  (about  30  tons),  valaed  at  30  dollars  each,  are  annually  exported 
to  Eorope  and  lodia.     (Chin.  Cemmerdal  Guidt,  113-114,1 

Tbe  oolj  doubt  as  regards  this  explanation  will  prob.ib1y  be  whether  the  cassia 
would  be  found  at  such  a  height  a*  we  may  suppose  lo  be  ihat  of  the  counlry  in 
qncatioa  above  ihe  sea-level.  I  know  that  cassia  bark  is  gathered  in  the  Kasia  Hills 
of  Eastera  Bengal  up  to  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  least  Ibc 
ralleyi  of  "  Undo  "  are  probably  not  too  elevated  for  this  product.  Indeed,  tlial  of 
tbe  Kin-tba  or  Briui,  near  where  I  lupposc  Polo  to  cross  it,  is  only  3600  feci. 
Peeiiive  evideiKe  1  canitot  adduce.  No  cassia  or  cionamon  was  met  with  by  M. 
Geraier's  party  where  Ibey  intenected  this  region. 

Bat  in  this  and  edition  I  am  able  to  state  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Ricbthofen 
dal  caMia  it  prodnced  in  Ihe  whole  length  of  tbe  valley  of  Kien-ch'ang  (which  is,  as 
wc  shall  *«e  in  the  note*  on  next  chapter,  Caindu),  though  in  lui  crther  part  of 
Ste-cfa'wBo  nor  in  Notthero  Ytm-nan. 

[C^Kain  Gill  (A'nwr  ^  CMm  Sand,  II.  p.  263)  write* :  "  There  were  chestnut 
tna  >  ■  I  aad  Ibe  Kwd-Hua,  a  tree  *  with  leaves  like  tbe  laurel,  and  with  a  small 
■biu  fiowa,  like  tbe  clove,'  having  a  delicious,  though  rather  a  luscious  amelL 
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Tliis  was  the  Cassia,  and  I  can  find  no  words  more  suitable  to  describe  it  than  those 
of  Polo  which  I  have  just  used." — H.  C] ' 

Ethnology. — The  Chinese  at  Ch*6ng*tu  fu,  according  to  Richthofen,  classify  the 
aborigines  of  the  Sze-ch'wan  frontier  as  Man-tzA^  Lolo^  Si-fan,  and  TiSdarn,  Of 
these  the  Si-&n  are  furthest  north,  and  extend  far  into  Tibet.  The  Man-tzii 
(properly  so  called)  are  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  Sze-ch*wan, 
and  now  dwell  in  the  mountains  about  the  parallel  30**,  and  along  the  Lh^  road, 
Ta-t*sien  lu  being  about  the  centre  of  their  tract.  The  Lolo  are  the  wildest  and 
most  independent,  occupying  the  mountains  on  the  left  of  the  Kin-sha  Kiang  where 
it  runs  northwards  (see  above  p.  48,  and  below  p.  69)  and  also  to  some  extent  on  its 
right.  The  Tibetan  tribes  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Man-tzu,  and  to  the  west  of  Kien-ch'ang. 
(See  next  chapter.) 

Towards  the  Lan-ts'ang  Kiang  is  the  quasi-Tibetan  tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Mossos,  by  the  Tibetans  Guions^  and  between  the  Lan-ts*ang  and  the  Lii-Kiang  or 
Sal  wen  are  the  Lissis^  wild  hill -robbers  and  great  musk  hunters,  like  those  described 
by  Polo  at  p.  45.  Garnier,  who  gives  these  latter  particulars,  mentions  that  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Yalung  and  Kin-sha  Kiang  there  are  tribes  called  Pa-i^  as  there  are 
in  the  south  of  Yun-nan,  and,  like  the  latter,  of  distinctly  Shan  or  Laotian  character. 
He  also  speaks  of  Si-fan  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Li-kiang  fu,  and  coming  south  of  the 
Kin-sha  Kiang  even  to  the  east  of  Ta-IL  Of  these  are  told  such  loose  tales  as  Polo 
tells  of  Tebct  and  Caindu, 

[In  the  Topography  of  the  Yun-nan  Province  (edition  of  1836)  there  is  a  cata- 
logue of  141  classes  of  aborigines,  each  with  a  separate  name  and  illustration,  without 
any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  broader  classification.  Mr.  Bourne  has  been  led  to  the 
conviction  that  exclusive  of  the  Tibetans  (including  Si -fan  and  Ku-tsung),  there  are 
but  three  great  non-Chinese  races  in  Southern  China :  the  Lolo,  the  Shan,  and  the. 
Miao-tz&.  {Report,  China,  No.  I,  1888,  p.  87.)  This  classification  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Deblenne.     {Mission  Lyonnaise.) 

Man-tsU,  Man,  is  a  general  name  for  '*  barbarian  "  (see  my  note  in  Odoric  do 
Pordenom,  p.  248  seqq.) ;  it  is  applied  as  well  to  the  Lolo  as  to  the  Si-£EUi. 

Mr.  Parker  remarks  {China  Review,  XX.  p.  345)  that  the  epithet  of  Man-tzU^  ot 
"barbarians,"  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Shans,  Annamese,  Miao-tzii,  etc., 
occupied  nearly  all  South  China,  for  it  is  essentially  to  the  Indo-Chinese  that  the 
term  Man-tzu  belongs. 

Mr.  Hosie  writes  {T^ree  years  in  IV.  China,  122) :  **  At  the  time  when  Marco 
Polo  passed  through  Caindu,  this  country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Si-fans.  .  .  • 
At  the  present  day,  they  occupy  the  country  to  tlie  west,  and  arc  known  under  the 
generic  name  of  Man-tzu." 

"  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Si  fan,  convertible  with  Man-tsU,  is  a  loose 
Chinese  expression  of  no  ethnological  value,  meaning  nothing  more  than  Western 
barbarians ;  but  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  used  to  designate  a  people  (or  peoples) 
which  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Yalung  and  the  upper  Tung,  with  contiguous  valleys 
and  ranges,  from  about  the  twenty-seventh  parallel  to  the  borders  of  Koko-nor.  This 
people  is  sub-divided  into  eighteen  tribes."    {Balder,  p.  81.) 

Si-fan  or  Pa-tsiu  is  the  name  by  which  the  Chinese  call  the  Tibetan  tribes  which 
occupy  part  of  Western  China.     {DevMa,  p.  167. ) 

Dr.  Bretschneider  writes  {Med.  Res.  II.  p.  24):  "The  north-eastern  part  of 
Tibet  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  Chinese  name  Si-fan,  and  Hyacinth 
[Bitchurin]  is  of  opinion  that  in  ancient  times  this  name  was  even  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Tibet.  Si  fan  means,  'Western  Barbarians.*  The  biographer  of  Hinen- 
Tsang  reports  that  when  this  traveller,  in  629,  visited  Liang-chau  (in  the  province  of 
Kan-Suh),  this  city  was  the  cntrep6t  for  merchants  from  Si-fan  and  the  countries  east 
of  the  Ts'ung-ling  mountains.  In  the  history  of  the  Hia  and  Tangut  Empire  (in  the 
Sung-shi)  we  read,  s,  a.  1003,  that  the  founder  of  this  Empire  invaded  Si-fam  and 
then  proceeded  to  Si- Hang  (Liang-chau).  The  Yuen-shi  reports,  s.  a,  1268:  'The 
(Mongol)  Emperor  ordered  Meng-gu-dai  to  invade  Si-fan  with  6000  men.'    The 
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lumc    K'bo  lipfieiiri  also  in  ch.   ecu.,    liiography  of  Daii-ta."     It 
Mat£-iii,  "ihal  ihe  TOine  Si-/aa  i%  ■pplied  to  the  territory  silUH 
fmniim  (>r  Ihe  Chinesi:  ptovinces  of  Shen-«I  (then  InduiJing  the 
prettnl  K*n-Snh|  anil  SiC'ch'wan,  and  inhabilEil  by  varioiH  Iti^Ks 
■ncknily   knofm    in    Chinme   hitiory    under  Ihe  nome   of  Si  X 
Xhttmg  ff  M  notices   that 
Si-/tH  ODUpriies  the  territory 
aflhcMath-weslof  Sh<rii-n, 
wot  of  Stt-di'wui  .uiil  norlh- 
«CM  cif  Yun-mui.  ■  '  ■  The 
Iribalc  ptesrnlcd  by  the  Si- 
in  tril^   to  the   Empemr 
meA  \o  le  ouricd  i«  the  coiul 
M  Pektnic by  w»y of Y»ch«u 
in   Sie-ch'waD."     (B'tiifi- 
MA^r.jo}.)   TheTnigutMis 
of  Prjtraliky,  north-caiit  (rf 
Tibet,  in  Iht:  ccmnlry  of  Ku- 
ku  nor,  cenopoiiJ  to  the  Si- 
bil. 

"The  T»-ln  Rivci  may 
ht  ioaVtd  upon  u  the  Boulh- 
cni  liniii  of  the  rcpon  in- 
tabilcd  by  Siliui  tribes,  nnJ 
Ifa*  nanhnn  boundary  of  the 
Lolo  coontiy  which  WrciiHiea 
•ouhwud*  to  the  VKng-un 
Mul  cut  fmm  the  valley  ot 
Kien-ch'Miglowanblheiieht 
tank  of  the  Mio."  l^nir, 
^  tot.} 

To  Mr.  E.  C.  Babet  *c 
owe  the  m'nl  vaJuabte  inf'u- 
Batlon    legaiding    the  IjA^ 

"  '  Lolo '  is  ilself  •  «or<i 
ofiimit,  of  unknown  Chinese 
orifiD,  nThich  tbould  not  be 
BKd  in  their  prcMnce,  al- 
rilM^  Ihey  exca>e  it  and 
will  om  tometiinci  employ 
it  in  the  cue  of  ignomnt 
Mnncm.  tn  the  report  r>f 
GovcTDa-GencraJ  Lo  Ping- 
daa(,  mbuve  quoted,  they 
■K  called  *  I,'  the  tem  ap- 
plied by  Oiineie  to  Eino- 
[Maiii  They  lheniwtvi>t 
baie  I'l  objeirlion  tu  being 
riyled  'l-chia'  (I  binilic«),  BlukLolo. 

bat  that  word  b  not  their 

Mtire  Mmic  Neu  Ma-pjen  they  call  themselves  'Lo-su'i  in  the  neighbonthood 
ot  L»i-po  Til^  their  name  ii  *  No-»u  or  '  Ngosu '  (possibly  a  mere  variant  of 
'Lo-w'):  De«  Hui-li-chon  the  term  is  'L<-su'— the  syllabic  I^  Iving  pronounced 
ai  in  Ficndt.  The  nbjecl  tribes  on  the  T"ung  River,  near  Mount  Wa,  also  name 
llicatriTa  'Ngo-JU,'     I  have  found  the  latter  people  spenk  very  disrespectfully  of 
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ihe  U-su,  which  ai^u  an  intenial  liisiiiiciion  j  but  there  can  be  no  doabt  Ihat  Ihey 
nre  the  same  race,  and  speak  the  same  language,  though  with  niinur  difTcrenccs  of 
dialed."     {Ba&tr,  Travels,  66-67.) 

"  With  very  rare  exceplions  the  male  Lolo,  rich  or  poor,  free  or  sabjeet,  may  be 
instantly  known  by  his  horii.  All  his  hair  is  gathered  into  a  knot  over  bis  forehead 
and  there  twisted  up  in  a  cotton  clolh  so  as  to  resemble  the  horn  of  a  unicoro.     The 


horn  with  its  wrapper  ii  sometimes  a  good  nine  inches  long.  They  consider  this 
coiffure  sncrcd,  so  at  least  I  was  luld,  ami  even  those  who  wear  a  short  pig-tail  for 
convenience  in  entering  Chinese  territory  still  conserve  the  indigenous  hom,  concealed 
for  the  Dcca-iion  under  the  folds  of  the  Szc-ch'wan  turlian."  {Baher,  p.  61,)  See 
these  horns  on  figures,  Bk.  II.  ch.  Iviii. 

"  The  principal  clothing  of  a  I.nlo  is  liis  mantle,  a  capacious  sleeveless  garment  of 
grey  or  black  ftlt  gathered  round  his  neck  hy  si  string,  and  reaching  nearly  lo  his 
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heels.  In  the  case  of  the  better  classes  the  mantle  is  of  fine  felt — m.  great  request 
among  the  Chinese — and  has  a  fringe  of  cotton-web  round  its  lower  border.  For 
journeys  on  horseback  they  have  a  similar  cloak  differing  only  in  being  slit  half-way 
ap  the  back ;  a  wide  lappet  covering  the  opening  lies  easily  along  the  loins  and  croup 
of  the  horse.  The  colour  of  the  felt  is  originally  grey,  but  becomes  brown-black  or 
Uack,  in  process  of  time.  It  is  said  that  the  insects  which  haunt  humanity  never  in- 
fest these  gabardines.  The  Lolo  generally  gathers  this  garment  closely  round  his 
shoulders  and  crosses  his  arms  inside.  His  legs,  clothed  in  trowsers  of  Chinese 
cotton,  are  swathed  in  felt  bandages  bound  on  with  strings,  and  he  has  not  yet 
been  super-civilised  into  the  use  of  foot-gear.  In  summer  a  cotton  cloak  is  often 
substituted  for  the  felt  mantle.  The  hat,  serving  equally  for  an  umbrella,  is  woven 
of  bamboo,  in  a  low  conical  shape,  and  is  covered  with  felt.  Crouching  in  his  felt 
mantle  under  this  roof  of  felt  the  hardy  Lolo  is  impervious  to  wind  or  rain."  {Bade?; 
Travels,  61-62.) 

"The  word,  *  Black-bone,*  is  generally  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  name  for  the 
independent  Lolos,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a  Lolo  it  seems  to  mean  a  '  freeman  *  or 
'noble,'  in  which  sense  it  is  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  the  'blue-blood,'  of 
Europeans.  The  'White-bones,'  an  inferior  class,  but  still  Lolo  by  birth,  are,  so 
fax  2sl  could  understand,  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  the  patricians — the  people,  in 
hcL  A  third  class  consists  of  Wa-tzu,  or  slaves,  who  arc  all  captive  Chinese.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  servile  class  is  sub-divided,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  slaves 
born  in  Lnlodom  are  treated  with  more  consideration  than  those  who  have  been 
captured  in  slave-hunts."    {Baher,  Travels^  67.) 

According  to  the  French  missionary,  Paul  Vial  {Les  Lolos ^  Shang-hai,  1898)  the 
I^olos  say  that  they  come  from  the  country  situated  between  Tibet  and  Burma.  The 
proper  manner  to  address  a  Lolo  in  Chinese  is  Lao-penkia.  The  book  of  Father 
Vial  contains  a  ver>'  valuable  chapter  on  the  writing  of  the  Lolos.  Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne 
i» rites  {Report^  China ^  No.  I.  1888,  p.  88)  : — "The  old  Chinese  name  for  this  race 
was  *  Ts'uan  Man ' — *  Ts'uan  barbarians,'  a  name  taken  from  one  of  their  chiefs.  The 
Yunnan  Topography  says: — 'The  name  of  "Ts'uan  Man"  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  originally  the  tribes  of  Ts'uan  were  very  numerous.  There  was  that  called 
•*  Lulu  Man,"  for  instance,  now  improperly  called  "  Lo-Lo."  '  These  people  call 
•ht-msf.-lves  *  Ncr^ii.'  and  the  vorabnl.uifs  show  that  ihcy  stretch  in  scattered  com- 
n:u:.;:ic^  ai  A:r  a-.  ^-..Vniao  .".ik1  u1<  n^  the  whole  southern  harder  of  Vun-nan.  It 
appears  from  the  J'i pc'^raphy  that  tliey  are  found  :il-o  on  the  I^>urmese  Ijorder.*' 

The  Mc:?  call  theinvche>.  ^'r.  ///and  are  called  Jyiiiu^X^s  the  Tihetiins  ;  their 
ar.cieiit  capital  is  Li  kiant:  fu  which  was  taken  hv  their  chief  .M(jn<'-t^'u  under  the 
^ur.ij  I>yTi.i-!y  ;  the  M'>nj;<'ls  made  of  their  country  the  kint^doni  <jf  ( "ha^han-djanj;. 
Li-KLir.p^   i".   the   ttrrit- ry  <jf  Vuc->i  (hao,   called   also  Mo  sic  (Moso),  one  of  the  si\ 

<  hao  <.:  Nan-(  hao.  The  Moso  of  Li-kiani;  <\\\\  ihcnisclM-  JIo.  I  hey  have  an  epic 
st\!'.d  /';/.'/r:,--/-/w..' {Moso  Division)  reci^untir^  the  inv.'.sion  of  pait  of  Tihct  hy  the 
M  . -.' .  The  Moso  were  suhmittcd  during;  ihr  Sth  century,  hy  the  Kir.i:  of  Nan-("hao. 
Ihvv  iiave  a  special  liiero^lyphic  sciip,  a  specinx  n  ol  whicli  has  heen  ^dven  h\ 
D-V'.  r  .1.  ^  I  > rntihCy  p.  166.)  A  mainiscript  was  >ccured  hy  ( "aptain  Clill,  on  tlie 
':  r.'jcr  t  .-t  of  Li-t'ani^,  and  proentedhy  him  to  the  I'ritidi  Mii-(.uni  {Add.  MSS,  Or. 
l\'.Z  ;  T.  d'-  La''i»i:j>erie  gave  n  facsimile  of  it.  (I'latcsl.,  II.  ot  J>f^ifin:ni;s  0/  ll'/ifin^.) 
t  :.'    •:  H'.i:ri  d'()il».ans  and  M.  Bonin  l-'h  hror^h.t  home  a  M<'^o  manuscrij-t  with    a 

<  :   '  •  ^'j  txf)lana*i   n, 

I  *i.  Ar.der«;ori  <I\.\p(d.  to  Yunnan,  Cal«  ulta,  p.  13^))  says  the-  Li-suSy  or  Liisuns  mc 
*n...!l  hill-people,  with  fair,  round,  flat  faces,  hii^h  cl.ixk  l.oius,  and  s(  me  little 
•u:*)  ''•f  the  ^ye.'*     The<»e  Li-su  or  Li-sie,  are  scattt  red  tlu' •iii;h<'Ut  the  Vunnanese 

!• -rtifes  of  Va<'-ngan,    1  i-kian^%   Tali   and   ^'l'T;l;  (  h\  14; :    ihiy  wcii'    ;drcady   in 

-.  N'jr.  if.  th'-  4th  century  whim  the  ("him  >egt.nci.d  Ch'u  (  l.>  iMnL^kiao  intered  the 

•  T;  .      '  D<^  ^'  t  U  I'tcut. .  {).  164. ) 

I  ;  •■    /':iy  "X  I^i    v  !'-rr:ifd  uiakr  the  Han  I>\  nasty  xhc  jjiinc  ipalily  ot  r't)tsiu  and 

.'t  t.V'.-  1  ary  I  •yrc'-'ty  the  trilx's  of  I'u  hi'.ni;  and  of  Si  ngo,  w]u«h   were  am'-nj;  the 
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thirty-seven  tribes  dependent  on  the  ancient  state  of  Nan-Chao  and  occupied  the 
territory  of  the  sub-prefectures  of  Kiang-Chuen  (Ch'dng-kiang  fu)  and  of  Si-i^o 
(Lin-ngan  fu).  They  submitted  to  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty  ;  their 
country  bordered  upon  Burma  (Mien-tien)  and  Ch'e-li  or  Kiang-Hung  (Xieng-IIung), 
in  Yun-Nan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong  River.  According  to  Chinese  tradi- 
tion,  the  Pa-y  descended  from  Muong  Tsiu-ch'u,  ninth  son  of  Ti  Muong-tsiu,  son  of 
Piao-tsiu-ti  (Asdka).  Dev^ria  gives  (p.  105)  a  specimen  of  the  Pa-y  writing  (i6th 
century).  {Devifria,  Froftt,^  99,  117;  Bountt^  Report^  p.  88.)  Chapter  iv.  of  the 
Chinese  work,  Sze-i-kwan-f^ ao^  is  devoted  to  the  Pa-y^  including  the  sub-divisions  of 
Muong- Yang,  Muong-Ting,  Nan-tien,  Tsien-ngaT,  Lung-chuen,  Wei-yuan,  Wan-ticn, 
Chcn-k'ang,  Ta-how,  Mang-shi,  Kin-tung,  Ho-tsin,  Cho-lo  tien.  {Dev^riOf  Mil.  dig 
Jfar/gs,  p.  97.)  I  give  a  specimen  of  Pa-yi  writing  from  a  Chinese  work  purchased  by 
Father  Amiot  at  Peking,  now  in  the  Paris  National  Library  (Fonds  chinob,  No.  986). 
(See  on  this  scrip,  F.  W,  K,  Miilier,  Voung-Pao,  IIL  p.  I,  and  V.  p.  329;  E,  H. 
Parker^  The  Mttong Language^  China  Review ^  I.  1 89 1,  p.  267  ;  P,  Lefivre-Pontalis^ 
Etudes  sur  quelques  alphabets  et  vocab,  Thais ^  T^oung  Pao^  III.  pp.  39-64.) — H.  C] 

These  ethnological  matters  have  to  be  handled  cautiously,  for  there  is  great 
ambiguity  in  the  nomenclature.  Thus  Man-tzU  is  often  used  generically  for  aborigines, 
and  the  Lolos  of  Richthofen  are  called  Man-tzu  by  Gamier  and  Blakiston ;  whilst 
Loh  again  has  in  Yun-nan  apparently  a  very  comprehensive  generic  meaning,  and  is 
so  used  by  Garnier.  {Richt,  iMter  VII.  67-68  and  MS.  notes  ;  Gamier^  I.  519  seqq, 
[T,  IV,  Kingsmill,  Han  Wu-ti,  China  Revie%v,  XXV.  103-109.]) 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Carajan. 

When  you  have  passed  that  River  you  enter  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Carajan,  which  is  so  large  that  it  includes 
seven  kingdoms.  It  lies  towards  the  west;  the  people 
are  Idolaters,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
A  son  of  his,  however,  is  there  as  King  of  the  country, 
by  name  Essentimur;  a  very  great  and  rich  and 
puissant  Prince ;  and  he  well  and  justly  rules  his 
dominion,  for  he  is  a  wise  man,  and  a  valiant. 

After  leaving  the  river  that  I  spoke  of,  you  go  five 
days'  journey  towards  the  west,  meeting  with  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  The  country  is  one  in  which 
excellent  horses  are  bred,  and  the  people  live  by  cattle 
and  agriculture.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own 
which  is  passing  hard  to  understand.  At  the  end  of 
those  five  days'  journey  you  come  to  the  capital,  which  is 
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'       called  Yachi,  a  very  great  and  noble  city,  in  which  are 
numerous  merchants  and  craftsmen.^ 

The  people  are  of  sundry  kinds,  for  there  are  not 
only  Saracens  and  Idolaters,  but  also  a  few  Nestorian 
Christians.*  They  have  wheat  and  rice  in  plenty. 
Howbeit  they  never  eat  wheaten  bread,  because  in  that 
country  it  is  unwholesome.^  Rice  they  eat,  and  make 
of  it  sundry  messes,  besides  a  kind  of  drink  which  is 
very  clear  and  good,  and  makes  a  man  drunk  just  as 
wine  does. 

Their  money  is  such  as  I  will  tell  you.     They  use 
for  the  purpose  certain  white  porcelain  shells  that  are 
\  found  in  the  sea,  such  as  are  sometimes  put  on  dogs 

collars ;  and  80  of  these  porcelain  shells  pass  for  a 
single  weight  of  silver,  equivalent  to  two  Venice  groats, 
i.e.  24  piccoli.  Also  eight  such  weights  of  silver  count 
equal  to  one  such  weight  of  gold.* 

They  have  brine- wells  in  this  country  from  which  they 
make  salt,  and  all  the  people  of  those  parts  make  a 
living  by  this  salt.  The  King,  too,  I  can  assure  you, 
gets  a  great  revenue  from  this  salt.* 

There  is  a  lake  in  this  country  of  a  good  hundred 
miles  in  compass,  in  which  are  found  great  quantities  of  the 
best  fish  in  the  world ;  fish  of  great  size,  and  of  all  sorts. 

They  reckon  it  no  matter  for  a  man  to  have  intimacy 
with  another  s  wife,  provided  the  woman  be  willing. 

Let  me  tell  you  also  that  the  people  of  that  country 
eat  their  meat  raw,  whether  it  be  of  mutton,  beef,  buffalo, 
poultry,  or  any  other  kind.  Thus  the  poor  people  will 
go  to  the  shambles,  and  take  the  raw  liver  as  it  comes 
from  the  carcase  and  cut  it  small,  and  put  it  in  a  sauce  of 
garlic  and  spices,  and  so  eat  it ;  and  other  meat  in  like 
manner,  raw,  just  as  we  eat  meat  that  is  dressed." 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  a  further  part  of  the 
Province  of  Carajan,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
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Hint  I.— We  have  now  arrived  al  Ihe  great  piovince  of  Cahajam,  the  KahXjAng 
of  the  MtK^oU,  which  we  know  to  be  Yun-kan,  and  at  iiscapititl  Yaciu,  nhich — 1 
w«»  tbool  to  (lid— we  know  lo  be  VoNHAH-ta.  But  I  find  all  the  commentalors 
iuL«  ii  tomething  else.  Rashiduddiii,  howcvei,  in  hia  detail  of  the  twdre  Sings  ur 
pnvindalKoveniaieDti  of  China  under  the  Mongols,  ihusapealoi  "  loth,  KAJtAjAna 
Thii  mad  to  be  an  independent  Itingdom,  and  the  Sing  is  established  at  Ihe  great  dly 
ofViaa.  All  the  inhabilanls  axe  Mahontedans.  The  chiefs  are  Noyan  Takin,  and 
Va^^  Bcc,  son  of  'Ali  Ik^,  the  BdAeh."  And  turning  to  Pauthier's  conectcd 
•coooM  of  the  Btmediaributioa  of  the  empire  ftotn  authentic  Chinese  sources  (p.  334), 
mlind!  "8.  The  administrative  province  of  Van-nnn.  .  .  .  Its  capital,  chief  town 
kbo  </  lb«  caatco  of  the  tame  naroe,  was  called  Chui^'kliiug,  now  Yun-nak-pi;." 
llcMc  y»chi  Wat  Vun-nan-fu.  This  is  still  a  htrge  city,  having  &  lectangulac  lampait 
mIiIi  6  C*tcS|  uid  a  circuit  of  about  6J  milei.  The  subuils  were  destroyed  by  the 
bhhoBicdan  rebels.  The  most  important  trade  there  now  is  jn  the  metallic  produce 
of  IIm  Province,  (According  to  OxtnAam,  Hiilarifal  jillat,  there  were  lin  provinces 
or  titHg  (Liao-JRDg,  Chang'shu,  Shen-si,  Ho-nan,  Sie-chVon,  Yun-min,  Hn-kwang, 
Kung'cbe!,  Kiaiif-n  and  Kan-suh)  and  tvtivt  military  governorships. — II.  C] 

Yatki  was  peihapi  an  ancient  cotniptlon  of  the  name  Yukon,  whicli  the  territory 
bon  iBCconling  lo  Martini  and  liiot)  niujcr  the  Han ;  but  more  prolnbly  YiiAau  was 
■  Chioeic  irantfutnuition  of  the  real  name  Vaihi.  liieSlians  still  call  the  city  Muang 
Ca,  vhich  il  perhaps  another  modilicalian  of  the  same  name. 

W«  hare  thiu  gut  Cb'^ng'tu  fu  as  imc  nxed  point,  and  Vun-nan-fu  as  another,  and 
•«  have  lu  t»dt  ihs  traveller's  Itinctary  lielween  the  two,  through  what  Ritter  called 
vilh  |«HM  >  ttrra  ituignita.  What  little  was  known  till  recently  of  this  region 
nmn  froin  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Of  late  the  veil  tuu  began  to  be  lilted  ;  the 
liirinK  cacnniui  el  FnDcii  Gamier  and  lijs  pnrty  in  1E6S  inlersccicd  the  tract  towards 
the  moih  ;  Mt.  T.  T.  Cooper  aossed  it  further  north,  by  Ta-t'aien  lu,  Lithang  and 
Bothang  [  BorDD  r.  Bichlhofen  in  1)173  had  peneiralcd  several  marches  towards  the 
ban  of  the  mysUtf ,  whenanuifbrtunale  mishap competled  his  teluin,  bat  be  brought 
bade  with  him  much  precioaa  infbrmallnn. 

Five  days  forward  fiam  Ch'Eng-tn  fn  brought  us  on  Tibetan  ground.  Five  days 
U<-l,ii..id  ff.™  \' an  run  fu  sh.wld  biirg  us  to  the  river  H.ias,  with  its  gnlddu-l  and 
the  bctaia  of  Camdo.  Wanting  a  local  scale  for  a  distance  of  five  days,  I  find  that 
an  Dcxl  point  b  advance,  Marco's  dty  of  Canjan  undiipniahly  Tali-fu,  is  said  by 
him  to  be  ten  dayi  from  Yachi.  The  direct  distance  between  the  cities  of  Yunnan 
•ad  Ta-li  I  find  bjr  measurement  on  Keith  Johnston's  map  to  be  133  Italian  miles. 
[The  dittance  by  toad  is  315  English  miles.  (See  Baher,  p.  191.)— H.  C]  Taking 
half  lUs  a*  (adina,  the  campasse*  swept  from  Vun-nan-fu  as  centre,  intersect  near  its 
BOft  MMAerir  elbow  the  great  upper  branch  of  the  Kiang,  the  Kin-ska  Kiang  al  (he 
niinrst.  or  "Kiver  of  the  Golden  Sandt,"  the  MtiKUS  Ussu  and  Brichi;  of  the 
Haofob  sad  TUetam,  andmaoUeMly  the  aorifeToasBKiiis  of  our  traveller.*  Hence 
abo  the  coBitiy  mtth  of  this  elbow  is  Caindu. 


ochn-  name  ihmn  Kin-fw,  or 


■Ika  KtMr,-  or.  Vr  enMna  wkh  in  aaaBW,  ifaa  'BjiRin-  (Ta- 
hM ^fca ■  M*( bMbIm. aad  ttal dwMtk* aMM^w,  and  not 
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I  leave  Ihe  preceding  paiagiuph  as  it  slood  la  the  dist  edition,  because  it  shows 
how  near  ihe  Ime  pasiiion  of  Caiiulu  these  Dnaided  deductions  from  ou>  aalhoi's  data 
had  carried  me.  That  pojagriph  was  followed  by  an  erroneous  hypothesis  as  to  the 
inteimeduie  part  of  that  journey,  bul,  thanks  to  the  new  light  shed  by  Baton 
RiditboTcn,  we  are  enabled  now  to  lay  down  the  whole  itioeiar}'  fiom  Ch'eng-tu  fu  to 
Vtin-iukii  fu  with  confidence  in  its  accuiacy. 

Tbe  Kin-sha  Kiang  or  Upper  course  of  the  Great  Yang-tiu,  descending  tiom  Tibet 
ta  Yoo-Dan,  foimi  Ihe  great  bight  or  elbow  to  which  allusion  lias  just  ticen  loade,  and 
which  ba«  been  ft  feature  known  to  geographers  ever  since  the  publication  of 
D'AnfiUc'*  alius.  'I'be  tract  enclosed  in  this  elbow  is  cut  in  two  bj  another  great 
Tlbeua  River,  the  Yarlnng,  ot  Yalimg-Kiaog,  which  joins  the  Kin-riia  not  &r  from 
ibe  midd]<  of  the  great  bight ;  and  this  Valung,  just  before  the  confluence,  receives 
on  thm  leA  •  stream  of  inferior  calibre,  the  Ngan-ning  Ho,  which  also  Hows  in  a  valley 
parallel  to  tbe  meridian,  like  all  that  singular  fascis  of  great  rivers  between  Auem 
and  SM-ch'nn. 

Tliif  River  Ngan-uiiig  waters  a  valley  called  Kien-ch'ang,containii^  near  its  ooithern 
end  a  city  known  by  tbe  same  name,  but  in  out  modern  maps  marked  as  Ning'yuan  fu  ; 
Ihii  Un  being  the  nime  of  a  department  of  whidi  it  is  the  capital,  and  which  embraces 
much  morethan  Ihe  valley  of  Kien-ch'ong.  Tbe  town  appears,  however,  as  Kien-cb'ang 
in  Ibc  Alias  Sinatiii  of  Martini,  and  as  KUackang-auti  in  D'Anville,  This  temark- 
al4«  vvlley,  imbedded  as  it  were  in  ft  wilderneu  of  rugged  highlands  and  wild  races, 
accmihle  only  by  iwo  or  three  long  and  tlifiicnlt  routes,  rejoices  in  a  warm  cHmale,  a 
most  ptodnclivD  toil,  acenery  that  acenil  to  excite  enthusiiistn  even  in  Chinamen,  and 
•  popolation  noted  for  amiable  temper  Towns  and  villages  are  numerous.  The 
paupl*  are  nid  (o  be  docendcd  from  Chinese  jmmignuits,  but  their  features  have 
BtUc  of  the  Chfaese  type,  and  they  have  probably  a  large  infiision  of  aboriginal 
bloocL  [Kicn-^h'anfi,  "  oilier triitc  the  t^efecture  of  Ning-yuan,  is  perhaps  Ihe  least 
knownoflbeEiehloni Provinces," wrritei Mr.  Baber.  {Tratth,^.  58.)  "Twoor three 
MBmcw  In  the  book  of  Ser  Marco,  to  the  effect  that  after  crossing  high  mountains,  he 
nadtcd  a  fertile  comitry  contaiaing  many  towns  and  villages,  and  inhabited  by  a  very 
iMnen]  populatian,  constitute  to  Ihii  day  the  only  description  we  possessof  Cain-du, 
•»  be  ealli  Ihe  diiliict."  Itiber  nddi  (p.  Si)  :  "AllhonEh  the  main  valley  of  Kicn- 
d^m  ii  now  prindpalty  inhabited  by  Chinese,  yet  Ihe  Siiiin  or  Menia  people  are 
f  net  with,  and  mo«t  of  the  villages  possess  two  names,  one  Chinese,  and 
UipsKM*.  Probably  in  Marco  Polo's  time  a  Menia  population  piedomin- 
d  ik  *«1)C7  wa*  regarded  as  part  of  Menia.  If  Marco  had  heard  that  name, 
M  W&mA  oHsialjr  have  recorded  it ;  but  it  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  ears 
if  •  ttnofcr.  The  Chinese  people  and  officials  never  employ  it,  but  use  in  its  stead 
MillVMih*  MUM,  CMam-tu  or  CkoH-tui,  at  precisely  the  same  application,  which  I 
■lAlWUloaAaaitbeatiginal  of  Marco's  Caindu,  or  preferably  Cianda." — H.  C] 

TUt  «ll7  k  boonded  on  the  east  by  Ihe  mountain  country  of  the  Lolos,  which 
MiMJi  M(di  oeaily  to  Yachau  (tvfra,  pp.  45,  48,  60),  and  which,  owing  to  the 
IhM  'rf*—**"*  dMi*cter  of  tbe  race,  forms  throughout  its  whole  length  an  impene- 
mUa  fankr  between  Ead  and  West  [The  Kev.  Gray  Owen,  of  Cb'f ng-tu,  wrote 
{fimi  CUw,  S.  X.  A.  S.  utviii.  1893-1894,  p.  59) :  "The  only  great  trade  route 
1  If  brigandi  la  that  from  Ya-chan  to  Ning-yuan  fu,  where  Lo-lo  brigands 
dally  in  the  autumn.  Last  year  I  heard  of  a  convoy  of  18 
1  pMd*  OD  tbe  above-mentioned  rood  captured  by  these 
tad  all  taken  inside  the  Lo-lo  country.  It  is  very  seldom 
Bt  of  Lo-lo-dom,  because  the  ransom  asked  is  too  high,  and  the 
E  not  gaUanr  etwugh  to  bay  out  their  unfortunate  coualrymen. 
■  bold  tbODMuidt  of  CbinCK  m  slavery ;   and  more  are  added  yearly  to 

i-i^  kimmf,  •  River  at  Goldrn  Sand,'  if  nsed  foe  h  tnm 
n  ftaaal  iiidk  r«  lti<  Hvn  ii  TrnJCiMKelGrat  Hint),  01 
*,  Ev  Hmmnftfr  (Valla*  Kinr)  ia  KanlmB  Chiaa.— H.  C) 
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the  numljer." — II.  C.]  Two  routes  run  from  Ch'^ng-tu  fu  to  Yun-nan ;  theic  fork 
at  Ya-cbau  and  thenceforward  are  entirely  separated  by  this  barrier.  To  the  east  of 
it  is  the  route  which  descends  the  Min  River  to  Siu-chau,  and  then  panes  by 
Chao-tong  and  Tong-chuan  to  Yun-nan  fu  :  to  the  west  of  the  barrier  is  a  route 
leading  through  Kien-ch'ang  to  Ta-li  fu,  but  throwing  off  a  branch  from  Ning-jman 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Yun-nan  fu. 

This  road  from  Ch'eng-tu  fu  to  Ta-li  by  Ya-chau  and  Ning-yuan  appears  to  be  that 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  for  Hham6  and  Ava  used  to  travel  before  the 
recent  Mahomcdan  rel)e11ion  ;  it  is  almost  certainly  the  road  by  which  Kiiblii,  in  1 253, 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Mangku  Kaan,  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  Ta-li,  then 
the  head  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Western  Yun-nan.  As  far  as  Ts*ing-k'i  hien, 
3  marches  l>eyond  Ya-chau,  this  route  coincides  with  the  great  Tibet  road  by  Ta-t*sien  lu 
and  Bathang  to  L'h^,  and  then  it  diverges  to  the  left. 

We  may  now  say  without  hesitation  that  by  this  road  Marco  travelled.  His  TUdet 
commences  with  the  mountain  region  near  Ya-chau  ;  his  20  days*  journey  through  a 
devastated  and  dispeopled  tract  is  the  journey  to  Ning-yuan  fu.  Even  now,  from 
Ts'ing-k^i  onwards  for  several  days,  not  a  single  inhabited  place  is  seen.  The  official 
route  from  Ya-chau  to  Ning-yuan  lays  down  13  stages,  but  it  generally  takes  from  15  to 
18  days.  Polo,  whose  joiime>'s  seem  often  to  have  been  shorter  than  the  modem 
average,*  took  20.  On  descending  from  the  highlands  he  comes  once  more  into  a 
populated  region,  and  enters  the  charming  Yalley  of  Kien-ch*ang.  This  valley,  with 
its  capital  near  the  upper  extremity,  its  numerous  towns  and  villages,  its  cassia,  ita 
spiced  wine,  and  its  termination  southward  on  the  River  of  the  Golden  Sands,  is 
Caindu.  The  traveller's  road  from  Ningyuan  to  Yunnanfu  probably  lay  through 
Hwei-li,  and  the  Kin-sha  Kiang  would  be  crossed  as  already  indicated,  near  its  moit 
southerly  l>cnd,  and  almost  due  north  of  Yun-nan  fu.  (See  Rickthofen  as  quoted 
at  pp.  45-46.) 

As  regards  the  natne  of  Caindu  or  (Jhkindu  (as  in  G.  T.),  I  think  we  may 
safely  recognise  in  the  last  syllable  the  do  which  is  so  frequent  a  termination  of 
Til)etan  names  (Amdo,  Tsiamdo,  etc.);  whilst  the  Cain^  as  Baron  Richthofen  has 
l>ointed  out,  probably  survives  in  the  first  part  of  the  name  AYr;/chang. 

[Baber  writes  (pp.  80-81) :  "  Colonel  Yule  sees  in  the  word  Caindu  a  variation  of 
'  Chien-ch'ang,'  and  supposes  the  syllable  'du'  to  Ik:  the  same  as  the  termination 
'du,*  'do,'  or  *lu,*  so  frequent  in  Tilxitan  names.  In  such  names,  however,  'do* 
never  means  a  district,  but  always  a  confluence,  or  a  town  near  a  confluence,  as  mi^it 
almost  l)e  guessed  from  a  map  of  Tibet.  .  .  .  Unsatisfied  with  Colonel  Yule's 
identification,  I  cast  alxmt  for  another,  and  thought  for  a  while  that  a  clue  had  been 
found  in  the  term  *Chicn-l'ou'  (sharp-head),  applied  to  certain  Lolo  tribes.  But  the 
idea  liad  to  be  a1.tand<>ne<1,  since  Marco  Polo's  anecdote  alx)ut  the  *  caitiflf,' and  the 
loose  m:mners  of  his  family,  could  never  have  referred  to  the  Ixilos,  who  are  admitted 
even  by  their  Chinese  enemies  to  possess  a  very  strict  code  indeed  of  domestic 
rcguUitiims.  The  Lolos  being  eliminated,  the  Si-fans  remained  ;  and  before  we  had 
l>een  many  days  in  their  nciglilxMirluNKl,  stories  were  told  us  of  their  conduct  which  a 
I^)lite  |H>n  refuses  to  record.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Marco's  account  falls  rather 
short  of  the  truth,  and  most  obviously  applies  to  the  Si-fan." 

Deveria  [Frattt.  p.  1 46  note)  says  that  Kien-ch'ang  is  the  ancient  territory  of 
Kiung-tu  which,  under  the  ll.in  Dynasty,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tibetans,  and  was 
made  by  the  Mongols  the  march  of  Kien-ch'ang  {Che-A'on^t^u) ;  it  is  the  Caindu  of 
Marco  Polo  ;  under  the  Han  Dynasty  it  was  the  Kiun  or  division  of  Yueh-sui  or 
Yueh-hsi.  Deveria  quotes  from  the  YHcn-shi-ld pien  the  following  passage  relating 
to  the  year  1284  :  '*The  twelve  tril)es  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  south-west  of  Kum-ioH 
and  A7;/-C^/ submitted  ;  Kien-tou  was  administered  by  Mien  (Burma);  Kien-tou 
submits  because  the  Kingdom  of  Mien  has   l>een  vanquished."      Kien-tou  is  the 


*  Uaron  Kichtlio'^en,  wliu  has  tr.iveiltMl  liumlredN  of  miles  in  hi&  fuoifctepa,  coiuuden  bis  allowance 
of  lime  to  be  generally  from  \\o  \  greater  than  that  now  luual 
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ChUn-tou  of  Baber,  the  Caindu  of  Marco  Polo.  {Milanges  de  HotUm,  p.  97.) 
According  to  Mr,  E.  H.  Parker  {China  Review,  xix.  p.  69),  Yueh-hsi  or  Yoeh-sai 
•*is  the  modem  Kiench'ang  Valley,  the  Caindu  of  Marco  Polo,  between  the 
Yalung  and  Yang-tzu  Rivers ;  the  only  non-Chinese  races  found  there  now  are  the 
Si-fan  and  Lolos." — H.  C] 

Turning  to  minor  particulars,  the  Lake  of  Caindu  in  which  the  pearls  were  found 
is  doubtless  one  lying  near  Ning-)ruan,  whose  beauty  Richthofen  heard  greatly  extolled, 
though  nothing  of  the  pearls.  [Mr.  Hosie  writes  {Three  Yean,  112-I13):  "If  the 
former  tradition  be  true  (the  old  city  of  Ning-yuan  having  given  place  to  a  large  lake  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Ming  Dynasty),  the  lake  had  no  existence  when  Marco  Polo  passed 
through  Caindu,  and  yet  we  find  him  mentioning  a  lake  in  the  country  in  wb'ch  p^ls 
were  found.  Curiously  enough,  although  I  had  not  then  read  the  Venetian's  narrative, 
one  of  the  many  things  told  me  regarding  the  lake  was  that  pearls  are  found  in  it, 
and  specimens  were  brought  to  me  for  inspection."  The  lake  lies  to  the  south-east 
of  the  present  city. — \l,  C]  A  small  lake  is  marked  by  D*Anville,  close  to  Kien- 
ch'ang,  under  the  name  of  Gechoui-tang,  The  large  quantities  of  gold  derived  from 
the  Kin-sha  Kiang,  and  the  abundance  of  musk  in  that  vicinity,  are  testified  to  by 
Martini.  The  Lake  mentioned  by  Polo  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Yachi  is  no 
doubt  the  Tienchi,  the  Great  Lake  on  the  shore  of  which  the  city  of  Yun-nan  stands, 
and  from  which  boats  make  their  way  by  canals  along  the  walls  and  streets.  Its 
circumference,  according  to  Martini,  is  500  li.  The  cut  (p.  68),  from  Gamier,  shows 
this  lake  as  seen  from  a  villa  on  its  banks.  [Dev^ria  (p.  129)  quotes  this  passage 
from  the  Yuen-shi-Ui  pien:  "Yachi,  of  which  the  U-man  or  Black  Barbarians  made 
their  capital,  is  surrounded  by  Lake  Tien-chi  on  three  sides."  Tien-chi  is  one  of  the 
names  of  Lake  Kwen-ming,  on  the  shore  of  which  is  built  Yun-nan  fu. — H.  C] 

Returning  now  to  the  Kar^jang  of  the  Mongols,  or  Carajan,  as  Polo  vrrites  it,  we 
shall  find  that  the  latter  distinguishes  this  great  province,  which  formerly,  he  says,  in- 
cluded seven  kingdoms,  into  two  Mongol  Governments,  the  seat  of  one  being  at  Yachi, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  Yun-nan  fu,  and  that  of  the  other  at  a  city  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  the  Province,  and  which  we  shall  find  to  be  the  existing  Ta-li  fu.  Great 
confusion  has  been  created  in  most  of  the  editions  by  a  distinction  in  the  form  of  the 
name  as  applied  to  these  two  governments.  Thus  Ramusio  prints  the  province  under 
Yachi  as  Carajaftj  and  that  under  Ta-li  as  Carazan,  whilst  Marsden,  following  out  his 
system  for  the  conversion  of  Ramusio's  orthography,  makes  the  former  JCaraian  and 
the  latter  Karatan,  Pauthier  prints  Caraian^tW  through,  a  £eu:t  so  ftir  valuable  as 
showing  that  his  texts  make  no  distinction  between  the  names  of  the  two  governments, 
but  the  form  impedes  the  recognition  of  the  old  Mongol  nomenclature.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  name  all  through  should  be  read  Carajan^  and  on  this  I  have  acted. 
In  the  Geog.  Text  we  find  the  name  given  at  the  end  of  ch.  xlvii.  Caragian^  in 
ch.  xlviii.  as  Carajan,  in  ch.  xlix.  as  Caraian,  thus  just  reversing  the  distinction  made 
by  Marsden.     The  Crusca  has  Charagia{ti)  all  through. 

The  name  then  was  Kard-jdng,  in  which  the  first  element  was  the  Mongol  or 
Turki  Kdrd,  "Black."  For  we  find  in  another  passage  of  Rashid  the  following 
information:* — "To  the  south-west  of  Cathay  is  the  country  called  by  the  Chinese 
Dailiti  or  '  Great  Realm,'  and  by  the  Mongols  Kardjdng,  in  the  language  of  India 
and  Kashmir  Kandar,  and  by  us  Kaftdahdr»  This  country,  which  is  of  vast  extent,  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Tibet  and  Tangut,  and  on  others  by  Mongolia,  Cathay,  and 
the  country  of  the  Gold-Teeth.  The  King  of  Karajang  uses  the  title  ofMahdrd,  i,g* 
Great  King.  The  capital  is  called  Yachi,  and  there  the  Council  of  Administration  is 
established.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  some  are  black,  and  others  are 
white;  these  latter  are  called  by  the  Mongols  Chaghdn-Jdng  ('White  Jang')." 
Jang  has  not  been  explained  ;  but  probably  it  may  have  been  a  Tibetan  term  adopted 

*  See  Quatremh^s  Rashid%tddin^^.  Ixxxvi.-xcvL  My  quotation  is  made  up  from  two  citatioiis 
by  Quatrem^e,  one  from  his  text  of  Kashiduddin,  and  the  other  from  the  History  of  Benakett,  v^ich 
Quatrem^re  shows  to  have  been  drawn  from  Rashiduddin,  whilst  it  contains  some  particulars  not 
existing  in  his  own  text  of  that  author. 


"  W  the  Moneob,  nr 
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fcjrthe  Moneob,  nnd  the  eiiloors  may  Iiave  applied  lo  llicir  dolhing.  The  domiiuint 
lace  at  ihe  Moi^ol  invMion  Kcms  \o  Imve  heen  Shuns ;'  and  black  jackets  are  Ihe 
dnnclcrisltc  dreis  of  ihc  Shans  whom  one  Kes  in  Burma  in  modem  limes.  The 
Ksn-JHtij;  Hiul  Chaghiiii<jaiig  appeur  to  eonespond  also  to  Ihc  U-man  and  Pi-man,  or 
Black  Itarharions  and  White  Barbnrians,  who  are  nientioned  by  Chinese  auihoHlies  as 
conqneml  hy  (he  Mihi^oK  li  would  seem  from  one  of  Taulhier's  Chinese  (|Doiations 
Ip.  jSS),  Ihallhe  Oughan-jang  were  found  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Li-kiang  fu.  {D'Okssan, 
"-  317  ;/■  K.  Ctag.  Sac.  III.  294.)  [Dr.  Bretschneider  (Med.  Ets.  I.  p.  184)  says 
tte  in  ihe  dcscriplion  ofVun-nan,  in  the  Vuen-shi,  "  Cam-Jatig  tad  Chusan-jangaie 
ItndHod   by    fi'm-mas  and  Pa-man.  (Blaek  and  While   BaEbarians].      But  in  the 


ASuacniofCaiwan.bcinE  ■  ponrait  of  a  klahuincil;in  UulUih  in  W»lem  Vun-nan. 
(F™nCa.ni..',W«l..) 

"Ju  saftt  kta  yliiMTa  nniiurH,  nr  it  hi  %  jcna  qc  .lorcnt  ^aomd." 

baofnphkl  of  DJae-a-lfa-fa»,  A-r-tztlaa  (  Yutn-shi,  ch.  cxxiii.).  and  olhers,  these 
tribes  are  mentiotMd  under  the  names  of  Ha-la-djang  and  Ck' a-hati-djaiig,  as  the 
Moogola  wed  to  call  them  :  and  in  ihe  biography  of  IVu-Iiang-ho  fat.  [Urioni; 
kadai],  the  cmquerot  of  Yun-nan,  it  is  stated  that  the  capital  of  the  Black  Barbarians 
wa*  odled  Yaiku  It  is  deKribcd  there  as  a  city  surrounded  by  lakes  from  three 
»d«»."— H.  C] 

Regarding  Raihldnddin'i  applicatiotl  of  the  name  Kandahir  or  Gandhita  to 
Van-nan,  and  enrioDi  points  connected  therewith,  I  must  refer  to  a  paper  of  mine  in 
(hey.  R.  A.  Saeiitf  [tt.s.  IV.  356).  But  I  may  mention  that  in  the  ecclesiastical 
'    '   1  of  (he  classical  localities  of  Indian  Buddhism  to  Indo-China,   which  i) 


•  n*  tM*  CUt  b  Kaa-CHm*  linfi*.  p.  n)  u  uid  by  a  Chii»M  amhor  (Puihkr 
■ipMr  King  ia  Ik*  lufvan  or  ihcM  bvbaruuiL  Tbii  ii  cvidcniljr  ib*  Cluu  whkl 
■  iiialiilrin  nfAiliili  nf  all  Tiiiartr  inil 'ihrn  rr 

IRaBA«lU  worI  JTaa-CU*.  Mr.  P.rkcr  (C4i»  Xnlnii.  XX.  p.  jk)  writes 
WW&*M«M  ■  prioca-  B  Ciw,'  Hr>  tlK  Chinne  luthoi  :  anH  ihric  wtn  iii  Clw.  ol 
Jba  m  gaJ—  n*  Iki  tadiaii  ptwcr.    Mtnn  tbr  name  Nan-Cliao  ...  Ii  i>  hurdlr  » 


K  wilrd  r«  'prince'"     Pallcgoil  (0^/.  f.   (jj 
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current  in  Burma,  Yun-nan  represents  Gandhira,*  and  is  still  so  styled  in  state 
documents  (GanddJarlt), 

What  has  been  said  of  the  supposed  name  Caraian  disposes,  I  trust,  of  the  £uicies 
which  have  connected  the  origin  of  the  Karens  of  Burma  with  it  More  groundless 
still  is  M.  Pauthier*s  deduction  of  the  Talains  oi  Vega  (as.  the  Burmese  call  them) 
from  the  people  of  Ta-li,  who  fled  from  KubUi's  invasion. 

Note  2. — The  existence  of  Nestorians  in  this  remote  province  is  very  notable 
[see^tf/im,/.  As,  XV.  1900,  pp.  589-590.— H.  C.];  and  also  the  early  prevalence 
of  Mahomedanism,  which  Rashiduddin  intimates  in  stronger  terms.  **  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Yachi,"  he  says,  "  are  Mahomedans.'^  This  was  no  doubt  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  the  Mahomedans  seem  always  to  have  continued  to  be  an  important  body  in 
Yun-nan  up  to  our  own  day.  In  1855  began  their  revolt  against  the  imperial  authority, 
which  for  a  time  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  their  independence  in  Western 
Yun-nan  under  a  chief  whom  they  called  Sultan  Suleiman.  A  proclamation  in 
remarkably  good  Arabic,  announcing  the  inauguration  of  his  reign,  appears  to  have 
been  circulated  to  Mahomedans  in  foreign  states,  and  a  copy  of  it  some  years  ago 
found  its  way  through  the  Nepalese  agent  at  L'hasa,  into  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Ramsay,  the  British  Resident  at  Katmandu. f 

Note  3. — Wheat  grows  as  low  as  Ava,  but  there  also  it  is  not  used  by  natives  for 
bread,  only  for  confectionery  and  the  like.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Eastern  China. 
(See  ch.  xxvi.  note  4,  and  Middle  Kingdom^  II.  43.) 

Note  4. — The  -wox^piccoli  is  supplied,  doubtfully,  in  lieu  of  an  unknown  symbol. 
If  correct,  then  we  should  read  "24  piccoli  each^*  for  this  was  about  the  equivalent 
of  a  grosso.  This  is  the  first  time  Polo  mentions  cowries,  which  he  calls  porcellani. 
This  might  have  been  rendered  by  the  corresponding  vernacular  name  "  Pig-shells^* 
applied  to  certain  shells  of  that  genus  i^Cyprcua)  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  as  the  name  porcelUma  has  been  transferred  from  these  shells  to 
China-ware,  so  the  word  pig  has  been  in  Scotland  applied  to  crockery ;  whether  the 
process  has  been  analogous,  I  cannot  say. 

Klaproth  states  that  Yun-nan  is  the  only  country  of  China  in  which  cowries 
had  continued  in  use,  though  in  ancient  times  they  were  more  generally  diffused. 
According  to  him  80  cowries  were  equivalent  to  6  cash^  or  a  half-penny.  About 
1780  in  Eastern  Bengal  80  cowries  were  worth  f  th  of  a  penny,  and  some  40  years  ago, 
when  Prinsep  compiled  his  tables  in  Calcutta  (where  cowries  were  still  in  use  a  few 
years  ago,  if  they  are  not  now),  80  cowries  were  worth  ^  of  a  penny. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  Bengal,  early  in  the  13th  century, 
they  found  the  currency  exclusively  composed  of  cowries,  aided  perhaps  by  bullion  in 
large  transactions,  but  with  no  coined  money.  In  remote  districts  this  continued  to 
modem  times.  When  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay  went  as  Resident  and  Collector  to 
Silhet  about  1778,  cowries  constituted  nearly  the  whole  currency  of  the  Province. 
The  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  250,000  rupees,  and  this  was  entirely  paid  in 
cowries  at  the  rale  of  5120  to  the  rupee.  It  required  large  warehouses  to  contain 
thcni,  and  when  the  year's  collection  was  complete  a  large  fleet  of  boats  to  transport 
them  to  Dacca.  Before  Lindsay's  time  it  had  l)cen  the  custom  to  couni  the  whole 
before  embarking  them  !  Down  to  1801  the  Silhet  revenue  was  entirely  collected  in 
cowries,  but  by  1813,  the  whole  was  realised  in  specie.  {Thomas^  in  /,  H,  A,  S, 
N.s.  II.  147;  Lives  of  the  LiPtdsaySy  III.  169,  170.) 

Klaproth's  statement  has  ceased  to  be  correct.  Lieutenant  Gamier  found  cowries 
nowhere  in  use  north  of  Luang  Prabang ;  and  among  the  Kakhyens  in  Western 
Yun  nan  these  shells  are  used  only  for  ornament.  [However,  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  says 
{China  Review y  XXVI.  p.  106)  that  the  porcelain  money  still  circulates  in  the  Shan 
States,  and  that  he  saw  it  there  himself. — II.  C] 

*  GatulMAra^  Arabic^  IfandaMr,  is  properly  the  country  about  Peshawar,  Gandaritia  of  Strabo. 
t  This  is  printed  almost  in  full  in  the  French  Voyage  eC ExploratioHt  I.  564. 
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NoTK  5. — Sec  ch.  xlvii.  note  4.  Martini  speaks  of  a  great  brine- well  to  the  N.E. 
of  Yaogan  (W.N.VV.  of  the  city  of  Yun-nan),  which  supplied  the  whole  country 
round. 

NoTR  6. — Two  particulars  appearing;  in  these  latter  paragraphs  are  alluded  toby 
Rashidiuldin  in  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  overland  route  from  India  to  China, 
which  is  unfortunately  very  obscure :  **  Thence  you  arrive  at  the  borders  of  Tibet, 
where  they  eai  raw  meat  and  worsliip  images,  and  have  no  shanie  respecting  their 
wives^    {E/iiotf  I.  p.  T^,) 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

CONCKRNING    A    FURTHER    PART   OK   THE    PROVINCE    OF    CaRAJAN'. 

Aftkr  leavincr  that  citv  of  Vachi  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  travelling  ten  days  towards  the  west,  you 
come  to  another  capital  city  which  is  still  in  the  province 
of  Carajan,  and  is  itself  called  Carajan.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  ;  and  the  King 
is  CoGACHiN,  who  is  a  son  of  the  Great  Kaan/ 

In  this  country  gold-dust  is  found  in  great  quantities  ; 
that  is  to  say  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  whilst  in  the  moun- 
tains gold  is  also  found  in  pieces  of  larger  size.  Gold  is 
indeed  so  abundant  that  they  give  one  saggio  of  gold  for 
only  six  of  the  same  weight  in  silver.  And  for  small 
change  they  use  porcelain  shells  as  1  mentioned  before, 
T'hese  are  not  found  in  the  country,  however,  but  are 
brought  from  India.' 

In  this  province  are  found  snakes  and  great  serpents 
of  such  vast  size  as  to  strike  fear  into  those  who  see 
them,  and  so  hideous  that  the  very  account  of  them  must 
excite  the  wonder  of  those  to  hear  it.  I  will  tell  you 
how  long  and  big  they  arc. 

You  may  be  assured  that  some  of  them  are  ten  paces 
in  length  ;  some  are  more  and  some  less.  And  in  bulk 
they  are  equal  to  a  great  cask,  for  the  bigger  ones  are 


CHAP.  XLIX.  SERPENT  TRAPPING  J7 

about  ten  palms  in  girth.  They  have  two  fofd^  near 
ihe  head,  but  for  foot  nothing  but  a  claw-Ulcfi  the  daw  trf- 
a  hawk  or  that  of  a  lion.  The  head  is  very,  big,  and  die 
eyes  are  bigger  than  a  great  loaf  of  bread  The  DlQUth 
is  tar^e  enough  to  swallow  a  man  whole,  and  isgaruihed 
with  great  [pointed]  teeth.  And  in  short  they  are  so 
fierce-looking  and  so  hideously  ugly,  that  every  man  and 
beast  must  stand  in  fear  and  trembling  of  them.  Tliere 
are  also  smaller  ones,  such  as  of  eight  paces  kmg,  and  of 
five,  and  of  one  pace  only. 

The  way  in  which  they  are  caught  is  this.  You  must 
know  that  by  day  they  live  underground  because  cf  die 
great  heat,  and  in  the  night  they  go  out  to  feed,  and 
devour  every  animal  they  can  catch.  They  go  also  to 
drink  at  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  springs.  And  their 
weight  is  so  great  that  when  they  travel  in  search  of  food 
or  drink,  as  ihey  do  by  night,  the  tall  nukes  a  great 
furrow  in  the  soil  as  if  a  full  ton  of  liquOT  had  been 
dragged  along.  Now  the  huntsmen  who  go  after  them 
take  them  by  certain  gyn  which  they  set  in  the  track  over 
which  the  serpent  has  past,  knowing  that  the  beast  will 
come  back  the  same  way.  They  plant  a  stake  deep  in  the 
ground  and  fix  on  the  head  of  this  a  sharp  blade  of  steel 
made  l:ke  a  razor  or  a  lance-point,  and  then  they  cover 
the  whole  with  sand  so  that  the  serpent  cannot  see  it 
Indeed  the  huntsman  plants  several  such  stakes  and 
Uades  on  the  track.  On  coming  to  the  spot  the  beast 
strikes  against  the  iron  blade  with  such  force  that  it 
enters  his  breast  and  rives  him  up  to  the  navel,  so  that 
he  dies  on  the  spot  [and  the  crows  on  seeing  the  brute 
dead  begin  to  caw,  and  then  the  huntsmen  know  that 
the  serpent  is  dead  and  come  in  search  of  him]. 

This  then  is  the  way  these  beasts  are  taken.  Those 
who  take  them  proceed  to  extract  the  gall  from  the 
insifk;  and  this  sells  at  a  great  price ;  for  you  must  know 
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it  furnishes  the  material  for  a  most  precious  medicine. 
Thus  if  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dc^,  and  they  give 
him  but  a  small  pennyweight  of  this  medicine  to  drink, 
he  is  cured  in  a  moment.  Again  if  a  woman  is  hard  in 
labour  they  give  her  just  such  another  dose  and  she  is 
delivered  at  once.  Yet  again  if  one  has  any  disease  like 
the  itch,  or  it  may  be  worse,  and  applies  a  small  quantity 
of  this  gall  he  shall  speedily  be  cured.  So  you  see  why 
it  sells  at  such  a  high  price. 

They  also  sell  the  flesh  of  this  serpent,  for  it  is  ex- 
cellent eating,  and  the  people  are  very  fond  of  it.  And 
when  these  serpents  are  very  hungry,  sometimes  they 
will  seek  out  the  lairs  of  lions  or  bears  or  other  large 
wild  beasts,  and  devour  their  cubs,  without  the  sire  and 
dam  being  able  to  prevent  it.  Indeed  if  they  catch  the 
big  ones  themselves  they  devour  them  too ;  they  can 
make  no  resistance.* 

In  this  province  also  are  bred  large  and  excellent 
horses  which   are  taken   to   India   for  sale.     And  you 
must  know  that  the  people  dock  two  or  three  joints  of 
the  tail  from  their  horses,  to  prevent  them  from  flipping 
their  riders,  a  thing  which  > 
ViSiV/W  they  consider  very  unseemly. 
[  They  ride  long  like  French- 
men,  and   wear  armour  of 
boiled    leather,    and    carry 
spears  and  shields  and  arb- 
lasts,   and  all  their  quarrels 
are  poisoned.*     [And  I  was 
--^told  as  a  fact  that  many  per- 
sons, especially  those  medi- 
°    °  ,  .     tating    mischief,    constantly 

"ijl  nitort  eachit  ijc  ct«tt  stn»  the-  °  ,  ' 

oauthtnt  lane  caau  irancftois."     carry  this  poison  about  with 

them,    so    that    if  by    any 

chance  they  should  be  taken,  and    be  threatened  with 
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iorture,  lo  avoid  this  they  swallow  the  poison  and  so 
die  speedily.  But  princes  who  are  aware  of  tfais  keq> 
ready  dog's  dung,  which  they  cause  the  critninal  in- 
stantly lo  swallow,  to  make  him  vomit  the  poison.  And 
thus  ihey  manage  to  cure  those  scoundrels.] 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  wicked  thing  they  used  to  do 
before  the  Great  Kaan  conquered  them.  If  it  chanced 
that  3  man  of  fine  person  or  noble  birth,  or  some  other 
quality  that  recommended  him,  came  to  lodge  with  those 
people,  then  they  would  murder  him  by  poison,  or  others 
wise.  And  this  they  did,  not  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but 
because  they  believed  that  in  this  way  the  goodly  favour. 
and  wisdom  and  repute  of  the  murdered  man  would  cleave 
lo  the  house  where  he  was  slain.  And  in  this  manner 
many  were  murdered  before  the  country  was  conquered 
by  (he  Great  Kaan.  But  since  his  conquest,  some  35 
years  ago,  these  crimes  and  this  evil  practice  have  pre- 
vailed no  more ;  and  this  through  dread  of  the  Great, 
Mbtan  who  will  not  permit  such  things." 


/. 


Man  I.— Tliere  out  be  no  donbt  that  thU  xcontl  chief  cily  oT  Caiaj«»  u  Taln 
FV,  wludi  WM  tbe  capital  (rf  the  Sban  Kingdom  called  by  the  Chioese  Nsn-Choo. 
TM  Uacdoai  bad  labaiiied  in  Yon-nan  since  738,  and  probably  had  embraced  (he 
if|Mr  pan  «f  tlie  Im«»di  Valley.  For  the  ChiceM  tell  as  it  was  also  called  Maung, 
•ad  b  ptotMUy  waa  identiaal  with  the  Shan  Kingdom  of  Muang  Maorong  or  of  Feng, 
of  vUd  Cqitain  Pemberton  procured  a  Giionicle.  [In  A.D.  650,  the  Ai-Lao,  the  most 
tmAM  name  by  vhidb  the  Sham  were  known  lo  the  Chinese,  became  the  Nan-Chao. 
Tke  Wof  faaiilj  nded  the  coonlry  from  the  7lh  ccnluiy  ;  towards  (he  middle  of  the 
fek  (jLutuiy,  Pi-lo-ko,  irtio  i*  tbe  real  fomidcr  of  the  Thai  kingdom  of  It'an-Chao, 
MetKed  bom  the  Chincae  the  title  of  King  of  Yan-Nan  anil  made  T'ai-ho,  i  j  lis  south 
td  T>-S,  hi*  toideoee ;  he  died  in  748.  In  a.d.  93S,  Twan  Sie*ying;,  of  an  old 
riiiiiiB  fawil).  lo<A  T«-li  and  otablistied  there  an  independent  kingdom.  In  1 115 
HalaMMi  with  China  were  exchanged,  and  the  Emperor  conferred  (1 1 19)  upon  Twan 
CUf^Ta  the  tkic  of  Kii^  of  Ta-li  {Ta-li  Kae  ffattg),  Twan  Siang-hing  was  the 
tart  kiof  at  Ta-b  (1339-1151).  In  135a  the  Kingdom  of  Nan-Chao  was  deiiioyed  by 
Ihe  Haofobt  tbe  Empenr  She  Tn  (Kiibldi)  gave  the  title  of  Mahtiraja  {Me-Aa 
Z»A«)  to  Twn  Hinc-<^  (loD  of  Twan  Siang-hing),  who  had  fted  to  Van-Nan  fu  and 
«W  Oiptned  Ibcre.  AAerwardt  (l36l)  tbe  Twan  are  known  ai  the  eleven  Tsuug- 
JCmtm  lyiitiBWi) ;  tbe  latt  of  ibem,  Twan  Ming,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  an  army 
^  by  the  Mtaf  Empenn,  and  leat  to  Nan-King  (1381).  (£.  N.  Parker,  Early 
i^amdOimm,  Ckimm  Kniem,  XIX.  and  the  Old  Thai  or  Skan  Empirt  af  Wtsltm 
Ywt-S^,  Ikid.,  XX.  ;  E.  Rtlur,  Hist,  dts  Primes  du  Yunnan,  Taung  Paa,  1899  i 
X  C^MMMV,  tttt  iMStriftmt  dm  rajr.  dt  !ftm  Tthaa,  J. A.,  November- December, 
ifoo:  M.  TttMKf,  TtAftam da SMfMraini  dt  Nan-Tihae,  Bui.  Ecelt  Fmnf.  iTExl. 
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Orient,  I.  No.  4.)— H.  C]  The  city  of  Ta-li  was  taken  by  KdbUi  in  1253- 1254.  The 
circumstance  that  it  was  known  to  the  invaders  (as  appears  from  Polo's  statement)  by 
the  name  of  the  province  is  an  indication  of  the  fiEu:t  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Carajan 
before  the  conquest.  ["That  Yacht  and  C^xro/a/t  represent  Yttnnan-fu  and  Tali,  is 
proved  by  topographical  and  other  evidence  of  an  overwhelming  nature.  I  venture 
to  add  one  more  proof,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked. 

"  If  there  is  a  natural  feature  which  must  strike  any  visitor  to  those  two  cities,  it 
b  that  they  both  lie  on  the  shore  of  notable  lakes,  of  so  large  an  extent  as  to  be 
locally  called  seas ;  and  for  the  comparison,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Yilnnan  province  have  easy  access  to  the  ocean  by  the  Red  River, 
or  Sung  Ka.  Now,  although  Marco  does  not  circumstantially  specify  the  fact  of  these 
cities  lying  on  large  bodies  of  water,  yet  in  both  cases,  two  or  three  sentences  further 
on,  will  be  found  mention  of  lakes ;  in  the  case  of  Yachi,  '  a  lake  of  a  good  hundred 
miles  in  compass ' — by  no  means  an  unreasonable  estimate. 

"Tali-fu  is  renowned  as  the  strongest  hold  of  Western  YUnnan,  and  it  certainly 
must  have  been  impregnable  to  bow  and  spear.  From  the  western  margin  of  its 
majestic  lake,  which  lies  approximately  north  and  south,  rises  a  sloping  plain  of  about 
three  miles  average  breadth,  closed  in  by  the  huge  wall  of  the  Tien-tsang  Mountains. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  the  city,  the  lake  at  its  feet,  the  snowy  summits  at 
its  back.  On  either  flank,  at  about  twelve  and  six  miles  distance  respectively,  are 
situated  Shang-Kuan  and  IIsia-Kuan  (upper  and  lower  passes),  two  strongly  fortified 
towns  guarding  the  confined  strip  between  mountain  and  lake  ;  for  the  plain  narrows 
at  the  two  extremities,  and  is  intersected  by  a  river  at  both  points."  {Baber,  Travels, 
I55.)-H.  C] 

The  distance  from  Yachi  to  this  city  of  Karajang  is  ten  days,  and  this  corresponds 
well  with  the  distance  from  Yun-nan  fu  to  Tali-fu.  For  we  find  that,  of  the  three 
Burmese  Embassies  whose  itineraries  are  given  by  Barney,  one  makes  7  marches 
between  those  cities,  specifying  2  of  them  as  double  marches,  therefore  equal  to 
9,  whilst  the  other  two  make  11  marches ;  Richthofcn's  information  gives  12.  Ta-li- 
fu  is  a  small  old  city  overlooking  its  large  lake  (about  24  miles  long  by  6  wide),  and 
an  extensive  plain  devoid  of  trees.  Lofty  mountains  rise  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
The  Lake  appears  to  communicate  with  the  Mekong,  and  the  story  goes,  no  doubt 
fabulous,  that  boats  have  come  up  to  Ta-li  from  the  Ocean.  [Captain  Gill  (II. 
pp.  299-300)  writes:  '* Ta-li  fu  is  an  ancient  city  ...  it  is  the  Carajan  of  Marco 
Polo.  .  .  .  Marco's  description  of  the  lake  of  Yun-Nan  may  be  perfectly  well 
applied  to  the  Lake  of  Ta-li.  .  .  .  The  fish  were  particularly  commended  to  our 
notice,  though  we  were  told  that  there  were  no  oysters  in  this  lake,  as  there  are  said  to 
be  in  that  of  Yun-Nan ;  if  the  latter  statement  be  true,  it  would  illustrate  Polo's 
account  of  another  lake  somewhere  in  these  regions  in  which  are  found  pearls  (which 
are  white  but  not  round)." — H.  C] 

Ta-li  fu  was  recently  the  capital  of  Sultan  Suleiman  [Tu  Wen-siu].  It  was  reached 
by  Lieutenant  Garnicr  in  a  daring  detour  by  the  north  of  Yun-nan,  but  his  party  were 
obliged  to  leave  in  haste  on  the  second  day  after  their  arrival.  The  city  was  captured 
by  the  Imperial  officers  in  1873,  when  a  horrid  massacre  of  the  Mussulmans  took 
place  [19th  January].  The  Sultan  took  poison,  but  his  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Peking.     Momein  fell  soon  after  [loth  June],  and  the  /'^iwM/ kingdom  is  ended. 

We  see  that  Polo  says  the  King  ruling  for  KiibUi  at  this  city  was  a  son  of  the 
Kaan,  called  Cogaciiin,  whilst  he  told  us  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  King  reigning 
at  Yachi  was  also  a  son  of  the  Kaan,  called  Essrntimur.  It  is  probably  a  mere 
lapsus  or  error  of  dictation  calling  the  latter  a  son  of  the  Kaan,  for  in  ch.  li.  infra, 
this  prince  is  correctly  descril>ed  as  the  Kaan's  grandson.  Rashiduddin  tells  ns  that 
Kubldi  had  given  his  son  HukXj^  (or  perhaps  Hogdchi,  i.e,  Cogachin)  the  govern- 
ment of  Karajang,*  and  that  after  the  death  of  this  Prince  the  government  was  con- 

•  [Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  writes  {China  Revinv,  XXIV.  p.  106) :  "  Polo's  Kogatin  is  Hukock'HL  who 
was  made  King  of  Yun-nan  in  1267,  w-ith  milit.iry  command  over  Ta-li,  Shen-shen,  Chagan  Cnan& 
Golden-Teeth,  etc  "~H.C. J 


w. 


CROCOniLliS 


IsKKTiMUB.  Kloptoth  gitcs  ihc  dote  of  the  lalter*s  nonuiiatioD 
Aran  the  Chinese  Amials  as  1280.  It  is  not  easy  Eo  teconcile  Maica'i  statemeats 
perfectly  will)  a  iLnbivIcdge  oflhuiC  focli ;  bul  we  mnf  &appi)Be  that,  in  apeaking  of 
Cogachin  as  rulbg  at  KonjsDe  (ot  Tali-ru}  sod  Eseniimui  at  Vachi,  he  describe! 
Ibinfp  M  tbc;  stood  when  his  visit  occuned,  whilst  in  ihc  second  rcfetcticc  to 
*'  SaUcmiiTi "  being  King  in  the  pcovioce  and  his  lather  dcnd,  he  speaks  from  later 
kDimlcilce.  This  inlecptetalion  would  confirm  wlial  has  been  altoLdy  deduced  frum 
other  dicanstBoces,  Ibal  bis  visit  10  Yun-nan  was  piior  lu  128a.  {Ptmbetian's  ticpart 
«a  lAt  Evient  Frenlitr,  loE  sl^q. ;  Qua/.  Rasiid.  pp.  honix-ic.  ■,Jffunt.  Aiiat.  sir. 
It.  t^.  i.) 

NciTt  2.— (Captain  Gill  wriies  (II.  p.  303):  "  Theie  are  said  lo  be  veiy  rich  gold 
■nd  lilrer  mines  within  a  few  days'  journey  0/  the  ci'y"  (of  Ta-li).  D(.  Andcison 
i»,fi(MaKda2ay  lo  Mottiien,  p.  30j) :  "Gold  is  brought  lo  Momein  froni  Yonephin 
Mwi  Sbng-waD  villages,  fifteen  days'  march  lo  the  north-east ;  bat  no  information 
oobU  b«  obtained  as  la  the  qoiuitily  found.  It  is  abo  brought  in  leaf,  which  is  sent 
to  Bwma,  where  it  n  in  extensive  demand." — H.  C] 

N<mt  3. — It  cannot  be  doubled  that  Marco's  serpents  here  are  crocodiles,  in  spite 
ol  hb  ktnuigi:  mistakes  about  their  having  only  two  feet  and  one  claw  on  each,  and 
hn  itnlTtfecl  knowledge  of  Iheir  aqoalic  habits.  He  may  have  seen  only  a  mutilated 
•pccimai.  Bul  there  is  no  mistaking  Ihe  hideous  ferocity  of  tlie  countenance,  and 
the  "  eye*  IsKsei  than  •  fourpenny  loaf,"  is  Ramusio  has  it.  Though  the  actual  eye 
of  the  ctoCDdile  does  not  beat  this  comparison,  ihe  prominent  pr^/zi  do,  especially  in 
the  raac  of  the  Ckarifdl  of  the  Ganges,  itnd  form  one  of  the  most  repulsive  features 
vi  the  rcptUe't  phyribgnomy.  In  fact,  its  presence  on  the  surface  of  an  Indian  river 
b  oltea  reeognlMtJe  only  by  three  dajk  knobs  rising  above  the  sui&ce,  vis.  the  snoal 
and  Ihc  Iwa  oitiilt.  And  Ihere  is  some  faandalion  for  what  our  author  says  of  the 
mlnuPs  baUU,  for  (he  crocodile  does  somelimes  frequent  holes  at  a  distance  from 
'  witeT,  of  which  a  sliikini;  instance  is  within  my  own  recollection  {in  which  the  deep 
hnvw«d  track  alao  was  a  notable  circunuilancc). 

The  Codiin  Chinese  are  very  fond  of  crocoditc'i  flesh,  and  there  b  or  w»  a 

regular  uporl  of  lliis  duiiilv  for  Ihcir  use  from  Knmbojn.  I  hive  known  it  c«ten  by 
ccTtsbt  claites  in  India.     (/.  R.  C.  S.  XXX.  193.) 

The  torn  terpatt  is  applied  by  many  old  writers  lo  crocodiles  and  Ihe  like,  t^. 
'\lj  Odorie,  and  perhaps  allusively  L^  Shakspeare  ("  Whtris  my  Serftnt  of  Old 
NiUt').  Mr.  Feigusson  tells  me  he  was  once  much  struck  with  the  make-like 
■ccion  of  a  group  of  crocodiles  hastily  descending  to  the  water  from  a  high  sand-bank, 
wilboat  apparent  ose  of  the  limbs,  when  sur[irised  by  the  approach  of  a  boat.* 

Maltfaioli  say*  the  gall  of  (he  crocodile  surpasses  all  medicines  for  the  removal  of 
poMalea  and  the  like  from  the  eyes.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  mentions  the  same,  besides 
Baajr  other  medical  uses  of  the  reptile's  carcass,  including  a  very  unravoury  cosmetic. 
(JKn-/.  p.  245;  <^A^<  ffaitr-  Lib.  XVII.  c.  106,  loS.) 

'"Acco>dii«  to  Chinese  notions,  Han  Yu,  (he  St.  Talrick  of  China,  having 
]  the  all^liHS  in  China  that  he  was  all-powerful,  induced  the  stupid 
wuiam  (o  n^nte  to  Ngo  Ha  or  'Alligator^  Lake'  in  the  Kwang-lung  province." 
^artk'Ckitim  Htraid,  Jlh  July,  1895,  p.  5.) 

AlliEalofi  have  been  found  in  1878  at  Wn-hu  and  at  Chen-kiang  (Ngan-hwd  and 
KMiY.Sn).  (See  A.  A.  Famtl,  Alligators  in  dtina,  \ajmir.  tf.  Ckiita  B.  R.  A.  S. 
XIIl.  i»r9.  1-36-1-H.  C] 

KOTX^t.— I  dunk  (he /TIM/ bona  must  Lean  error,  though  running  (hrough  all 

*  Thnvfk  IbabcUonif  flfcvtaia  Aakoicui  czoccdilo  ii  ofioi  tpokcn  of.  I  have  nowhtrc  Hen 
'""      ailwtaBkoraiiCwcaBcwKwiipATBdul 
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the  texts,  and  that  grant  quantity  de  chevaus  was  probably  intended.  Valuable /miMS 
are  produced  in  those  r^ions,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  large  horses,  and  Martini's 
testimony  is  to  like  effect  (p.  141).  Nor  can  I  hear  of  any  race  in  those  regions  in 
modem  times  that  uses  what  we  should  call  long  stirrups.  It  is  true  that  the  Tartars 
rode  very  short — *' brevissimas  habent  strepast*  as  Carpini  says  (643);  and  the 
Kirghiz  Kazaks  now  do  the  same.  Both  Burmese  and  Shans  ride  what  we  should 
call  short ;  and  Major  Sladen  observes  of  the  people  on  the  western  border  of 
Yun-nan  :  *'  Kachyens  and  Shans  ride  on  ordinary  Chinese  saddles.  The  stirrups  are 
of  the  usual  average  length,  but  the  saddles  are  so  constructed  as  to  rise  at  least  a  foot 
above  the  pony's  back."  He  adds  with  reference  to  another  point  in  the  text:  "I 
noticed  a  few  Shan  ponies  with  docked  tails.  But  the  more  general  practice  is  to  loop 
up  the  tail  in  a  knot,  the  object  being  to  protect  the  rider,  or  rather  his  clothes,  from 
the  dirt  with  which  they  would  otherwise  be  spattered  from  the  flipping  of  the 
animal's  tail. "     {MS.  Notes. ) 

[After  Yung-ch'ang,  Captain  Gill  writes  (II.  p.  356) :  **  The  manes  were  hogged 
and  the  tails  cropped  of  a  great  many  of  the  ponies  these  men  were  riding ;  but  there 
were  none  of  the  docked  tails  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo." — H.  C] 

Armour  of  boiled  leather — ^* armes  cuiracis  de cuir  bouilli" ;  so  Pauthier's  text; 
the  material  so  often  mentioned  in  mediaeval  costume ;  e.g.  in  the  leggings  of  Sir 
Thopas : — 

•'His  jambeux  were  of  cuirbouly, 
His  swcrdessheth  of  ivory. 
His  helme  of  latoun  bright.'* 

But  the  reading  of  the  G.  Text  which  is  **cuir  de  bufal^'  is  probably  the  right  one. 
Some  of  the  Miau-tzu  of  Kweichau  are  described  as  wearing  armour  of  buffalo- 
leather  overlaid  with  iron  plates.  {Ritter,  IV.  768-776.)  Arblasts  or  crossbows  are 
still  characteristic  weapons  of  many  of  the  wilder  tribes  of  this  region ;  e.g.  of 
some  of  the  Singphos,  of  the  Misbmis  of  Upper  Assam,  of  the  Lu-tzu  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lukiang,  of  tribes  of  the  hills  of  Laos,  of  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia,  and  of  several 
of  the  Miau-tzu  tribes  of  the  interior  of  China.  We  give  a  cut  copied  from  a  Chinese 
work  on  the  Miau-tzii  of  Kweichau  in  Dr.  Lockhart's  possession,  which  shows  three 
little  men  of  the  Sang-Miau  tribe  of  Kweichau  combining  to  mend  a  cra<tsbow,  and  a 
chief  with  armes  cuirac<fs  and  jambeux  also.  [The  cut  (p.  83)  is  well  explained  by 
this  passage  of  Baber^s  Travels  among  the  Lolos  (p.  71):  "  They  make  their  own 
swords,  three  and  a  half  to  five  spans  long,  with  square  heads,  and  have  bows  which 
it  takes  three  men  to  draw,  but  no  muskets." — H.  C.] 

Note  5. — I  have  nowhere  met  with  z.  precise  parallel  to  this  remarkable  supersti- 
tion,  but  the  following  piece  of  Folk-Lore  has  a  considerable  analogy  to  it.  This 
extraordinary  custom  is  ascribed  by  Ibn  Fozlan  to  the  Bulgarians  of  the  Volga :  "  If 
they  find  a  man  endowed  with  special  intelligence  then  they  say :  '  This  man  should 
serve  our  Lord  God  ; '  and  so  they  take  him,  run  a  noose  round  his  neck  and  hang 
him  on  a  tree,  where  they  leave  him  till  the  corpse  falls  to  pieces."  This  is  precisely 
what  Sir  Charles  Wood  did  with  the  Indian  Corps  of  Engineers ; — doubtless  on  the 
same  principle. 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  a  fine  figure,  alludes  to  a  belief  prevalent  among  the 
Polynesian  Islanders,  '*  that  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  warriors  whom  they  have 
slain  in  battle  passes  into  tliemselves,  as  their  rightful  inheritance."  {Fraehn^  Wolga* 
BuJgaren^  p.  50  ;  Studies  in  the  Gospels ^  p.  22  ;  see  also  Lubbock^  457* ) 

There  is  some  analogy  also  to  the  story  Polo  tells,  in  the  curious  Sindhi  tradition, 
related  by  Burton,  of  Bahd-ul-hakk,  the  famous  saint  of  Multin.  When  he  visited 
his  disciples  at  Tatta  they  plotted  his  death,  in  order  to  secure  the  blessings  of  his 
perpetual  presence.  The  people  of  Multin  are  said  to  have  murdered  two  celebrated 
saints  with  the  same  view,  and  the  Haziras  to  "make  a  point  of  killing  and  burying 
in  their  own  country  any  stranger  indiscreet  enough  to  commit  a  miracle  or  show  any 


"^k^^^' 


laTribasfKwcictiiu,  wilhlbcCtouboo.    (Plum  a  Climtic  Uiioing.) 

it  aiMM  »»•(•  it  nit  be  bafxl,  it  ont  Lmtcs  tt  ftcni  tt  snt  baltMKa." 
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particular  sign  of  sanctity."  The  like  practice  is  ascribed  to  the  rude  Moslem  oi 
Gilghit ;  and  such  allegations  must  have  been  current  in  Europe,  for  they  are  the 
motive  of  Southeys  St.  Romuald: 

**  *  But,*  quoth  the  Traveller,  *  wherefore  did  he  leave 
A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  ? ' 
•  •••••••• 

**  *  Why,  Sir,'  the  Host  repUed, 
'  Wc  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day  leave  us ; 
And  then,  should  strangers  have 
The  good  man's  grave, 
A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us ; 

For  he'll  be  made  a  saint  of,  to  be  sure. 
Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 
His  relics  while  we  might ; 
And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night.' " 

(See  Siudh,  pp.  86,  388 ;  Ind,  Antiq*  I.  13 ;  S<mihey*s  Ballads,  etc.,  ed.  Roatledge, 

p.  330- ) 

[Captain  Gill  (I.  p.  323)  says  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  visit  a  place  called 

Li-fan  Fu,  near  Ch'eng-tu.    **  I  was  told,"  he  writes,  **that  this  place  was  inhabited 

by  the  Man-Tzu,  or  Barbarians,  as  the  Chinese  call  them  ;  and  Monseigneur  Pinchoa 

told  mc  that,  amongst  other  pleasing  theories,  they  were  possessed  of  the  belief  that 

if  they  poisoned  a  rich  man,  his  wealth  would  accrue  to  the  poisoner ;  that,  therefore, 

the  hospitable  custom  prevailed  amongst  them  of  administering  poison  to  rich  or 

noble  guests ;  that  this  poison  took  no  effect  for  some  time,  but  that  in  the  course  of 

two  or  three  months  it  produced  a  disease  akin  to  dysentery,  ending  in  certain 

death."— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    L. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Zardandan. 

When  you  have  left  Carajan  and  have  travelled  five 
days  westward,  you  find  a  province  called  Zardandan. 
The  people  are  Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
The  capital  city  is  called  Vochan.^ 

The  people  of  this  country  all  have  their  teeth  gilt ; 
or  rather  every  man  covers  his  teeth  with  a  sort  of 
golden  case  made  to  fit  them,  both  the  upper  teeth  and 
the  under.  The  men  do'  this,  but  not  the  women.* 
[The  men  also  are  wont  to  gird  their  arms  and  legs 
with  bands  or  fillets  pricked  in  black,  and  it  is  done  thus ; 
they  take  five  needles  joined  together,  and  with  these 
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they  prick  the  flesh  till  the  blood  comes,  an 
rub  in  a  cerUiin  black  colouring  stufT,  and  t\i^-^  pKotcmy  i 
indelible.  It  is  considered  a  piece  of  dq^ance  vaSt  %. 
the  sign  of  gentility  to  have  this  black  bfukL]  Tfce 
men  are  all  gentlemen  tn  their  fashion,  and  do  nothiagf 
Imc  go  to  the  tru^  w  go  hundng  and  hawkii^*  Hw 
ladiei  do  all  die  buiiiwss,  wded  bjr  the  slaves  who  kstre 
been  taken  ui  war.' 

And  when  mm  of  their  wives  has  been  deliveied  of  a 
child,  the  infant  is  washed  and  swathed,  and  tften  the 
woman  gets  up  and  goes  about  her  housefa<^  afiain» 
whilst  the  husband  takes  to  bed  With  the  child  by  his  ^ 
side,  and  so  keeps  his  bed  tot  40  ^ys ;  and  afi  the  kidi  /\ 
and  kin  come  to  visit  hiffi  and  keep  up  a  great  fesdvlcjr. 
They  do  this  because,  say  they,  the  Womtta'  has  had  a 
hard  bout  of  it,  and  'tis  but  &ir  the  aiaii  should  have  hia 
share  of  suffering.* 

They  dat  all  kinds  of  niea^*  both  raw  and  cooked,  And 
thqr  ot  rice  irith  their  oookcd  meat  as  their  fariuon  is. 
Their  drink  is  wine  made  of  rice  and  spices,  and  excd- 
lent  it  is.  Their  money  is  gold,  and  for  small  change 
they  use  pig-shells.  And  I  can  tell  you  they  give  one 
weight  of  gold  for  only  five  of  silver ;  for  there  is  no 
silver-mine  within  five  months'  journey.  And  this  in- 
duces merchants  to  go  thither  carrying  a  large  supply  of 
silver  to  change  among  that  people.  And  as  they  have 
only  five  weights  of  silver  to  give  for  one  of  fine  gold, 
they  make  immense  profits  by  their  exchange  business  in 
that  country.* 

These  people  have  neither  idols  nor  churches,  but 
worship  the  progenitor  of  their  family,  "  for  'tis  he,"  say 
they,  "  from  whom  we  have  all  sprung." '  They  have  no 
letters  or  writing ;  and  'tis  no  wonder,  for  the  country  is 
wild  and  hard  of  access,  full  of  great  woods  and 
mountains  which   'tis  impossible    to    pass,    the  air   in 


\. 
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summer  is  so  impure  and  bad ;  and  any  foreigners 
attempting  it  would  die  for  certain.^  When  these  people 
have  any  business  transactions  with  one  another,  they 
take  a  piece  of  stick,  round  or  square,  and  split  it,  each 
taking  half.  And  on  either  half  they  cut  two  or  three 
notches.  And  when  the  account  is  settled  the  debtor 
receives  back  the  other  half  of  the  stick  from  the 
creditor.® 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  in  all  those  three  provinces 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  to  wit  Carajan,  Vochan, 
and  Yachi,  there  is  never  a  leech.  But  when  any  one 
is  ill  they  send  for  their  magicians,  that  is  to  say  the 
Devil-conjurors  and  those  who  are  the  keepers  of  the 
idols.  When  these  are  come  the  sick  man  tells 
what  ails  him,  and  then  the  conjurors  incontinently  begin 
playing  on  their  instruments  and  singing  and  dancing ; 
and  the  conjurors  dance  to  such  a  pitch  that  at  last  one 
of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground  lifeless,. like  a  dead  man. 
And  then  the  devil  entereth  into  his  body.  And  when 
his  comrades  see  him  in  this  plight  they  begin  to  put 
questions  to  him  about  the  sick  man's  ailment.  And  he 
will  reply  :  **  Such  or  such  a  spirit  hath  been  meddling 
with  the  man,®  for  that  he  hath  angered  the  spirit  and 
done  it  some  despite."  Then  they  say  :  *'  We  pray  thee 
to  pardon  him,  and  to  take  of  his  blood  or  of  his  goods 
what  thou  wilt  in  consideration  of  thus  restoring  him 
to  health."  And  when  they  have  so  prayed,  the  malig- 
nant spirit  that  is  in  the  body  of  the  prostrate  man  will 
(mayhap)  answer  :  **  The  sick  man  hath  also  done  great 
despite  unto  such  another  spirit,  and  that  one  is  so  ill- 
disposed  that  it  will  not  pardon  him  on  any  account ; " — 
this  at  least  is  the  answer  they  get,  an  the  patient  be  like 
to  die.  But  if  he  is  to  get  better  the  answer  will  be  that 
they  are  to  bring  two  sheep,  or  may  be  three ;  and  to 
brew   ten   or    twelve  jars   of    drink,    very   costly    and 
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abundantly  spiced.'"  Moreover  it  shall  be  annoiifi 
that  the  sheep  must  be  all  black-faced,  or  of  some  cthoM 
particular  colour  as  it  may  hap  ;  and  then  all  those  things 
are  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  such  and  such  a  spirit 
whose  name  is  given,"  And  they  are  to  bring  so  many 
conjurors,  and  so  many  ladies,  and  the  business  is  to  be 
done  with  a  great  singing  of  lauds,  and  with  many  lights, 
and  store  of  good  perfumes.  That  is  the  sort  of  answer 
they  get  if  the  patient  is  to  get  well.  And  then  the 
kinsfolk  of  the  sick  man  go  and  procure  all  that  has 
been  commanded,  and  do  as  has  been  bidden,  and 
the  conjuror  who  had  uttered  all  that  gets  on  his  legs 
again. 

So  they  fetch  the  sheep  of  the  colour  prescribed,  and 
slaughter  them,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  over  such  places 
as  have  been  enjoined,  in  honour  and  propitiation  of  the 
spirit  And  the  conjurors  come,  and  the  ladies,  in  the 
number  that  was  ordered,  and  when  all  are  assembled 
aad  everything  is  ready,  they  b^n  to  dance  and  play 
and  sing  in  honour  of  the  spirit.  And  they  take  flesh- 
broth  and  drink  and  lign-aloes,  and  a  great  number  of 
lights,  and  go  about  hither  and  thither,  scattering  the 
broth  and  the  drink  and  the  meat  also.  And  when  they 
have  done  this  for  a  while,  again  shall  one  of  the  con- 
jurors fall  flat  and  wallow  there  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  then  the  others  will  ask  if  he  have  yet  pardoned  the 
sick  manP  And  sometimes  he  shall  answer  yea  I  and 
sometimes  he  shall  answer  no !  And  if  the  answer  be  no, 
ihey  shall  be  told  that  something  or  other  has  to  be  done 
all  over  again,  and  then  he  will  be  pardoned  ;  so  this 
they  do.  And  when  all  that  the  spirit  has  commanded 
has  been  done  with  great  ceremony,  then  it  shall  be 
announced  that  the  man  is  pardoned  and  shall  be 
^wedily  cured.  So  when  they  at  length  receive  such 
a  rcf^y.  they  announce  that  it  is  all  made  up  with  the 
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spirit,  and  that  he  is  propitiated,  and  they  fall  to  eating 
and  drinking  with  great  joy  and  mirth,  and  he  who  had 
been  lying  lifeless  on  the  ground  gets  up  and  takes  his 
share.  So  when  they  have  all  eaten  and  drunken,  every 
man  departs  home.  And  presently  the  sick  man  gets 
sound  and  well.^^ 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  of  the  customs  and 
naughty  ways  of  that  people,  we  will  have  done  talking 
of  them  and  their  province,  and  I  will  tell  you  about 
others,  all  in  regular  order  and  succession. 

Note  i. — [Baber  writes  {Travels ,  p.  171)  when  arriving  to  the  Lan-tsang  kiang 
(Mekong  River) :  "  We  were  now  on  the  border-line  between  Carajan  and  Zardandan  : 
'When  you  have  travelled  five  days  you  find  a  province  called  Zardandan/  says 
Messer  Marco,  precisely  the  actual  number  of  stages  from  Tali-fu  to  the  present 
boundary  of  Yung-ch'ang.  That  this  river  must  have  been  the  demarcation 
between  the  two  provinces  is  obvious ;  one  glance  into  that  deep  rift,  the  only  exit 
from  which  is  by  painful  worked  artificial  zigzags  which,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  cannot  be  called  safe,  will  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  geographer.  The 
exact  statement  of  distance  is  a  proof  that  Marco  entered  the  territory  of  Yung- 
ch'ang."  Captain  Gill  says  (XL  p.  343-344)  that  the  five  marches  of  Marco  Polo 
"  would  be  very  long  ones.  Our  journey  was  eight  days,  but  it  might  easily  have  been 
done  in  seven,  as  the  first  march  to  IIsia-Kuan  was  not  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
Grosvenor  expedition  made  eleven  marches  with  one  day's  halt  —  twelve  days 
altogether,  and  Mr.  Margary  was  nine  or  ten  days  on  the  journey.  It  is  true  that, 
by  camping  out  every  night,  the  marches  might  be  longer ;  and,  as  Polo  refers  to  the 
crackling  of  the  bamboos  in  the  fires,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  found  no  'y&M 
hostelries  *  on  this  route.  Tliis  is  the  way  the  traders  still  travel  in  Tibet ;  they  march 
until  they  are  tired,  or  until  they  find  a  nice  grassy  spot ;  they  then  off  saddles,  turn 
tl^ir  animals  loose,  light  a  fire  under  some  adjacent  tree,  and  halt  for  the  night ;  thus 
the  longest  possible  distance  can  be  performed  every  day,  and  the  five  days  from 
Ta-li  to  Yung-Ch'ang  would  not  be  by  any  means  an  impossibility." — H.  C] 

NoTB  2. — Ramusio  says  that  both  men  and  women  use  this  gold  case.  There 
can  be  no  better  instance  of  the  accuracy  with  which  Polo  is  generally  found  to  have 
represented  Oriental  names,  when  we  recover  his  real  representation  of  them,  than 
this  name  Zardatidan,  In  the  old  Latin  editions  the  name  appeared  as  Ardandan, 
Arcladam,  etc.  ;  in  Ramusio  as  Cardandan,  correctly  enough,  only  the  first  letter 
should  have  been  printed  (^.  Marsden,  carrying  out  his  systematic  conversion  of  the 
Ramusian  spelling,  made  this  into  Zardandan,  and  thus  the  name  became  irrecQgniz- 
able.  Klaproth,  I  believe,  first  showed  that  the  word  was  simply  the  Persian 
ZXr-dandAn,  "Gold-Teeth,"  and  produced  quotations  from  Rashiduddin  mention* 
ing  the  people  in  question  by  that  identical  name.  Indeed  that  hbtorian  mentions 
them  several  times.  Thus :  **  North-west  of  China  is  the  frontier  of  Tibet,  and 
of  the  Zardandan,  who  lie  between  Tibet  and  Kardjdng.  These  people  cover 
their  teeth  with  a  gold  case,  which  they  take  off  when  they  eat."  They  are  also 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Chinese  annals  about  this  period  under  the  same  name, 
viz.  Kin-Chtt  **  Gold-Teeth,"  and  some  years  after  Polo*s  departure  from  the  East 
they  originated  a  revolt  against  the  Mongol  yoke,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
imperial  troops  were  massacred.     (De  Mailla^  IX.  478-479.) 
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(Bahet  *iilM  (p.  159I :  "  In  Weslcrn  YUnnan  the  betd-nul  is  chewed  wUk  p»- 
pairtl  limo.  colouring  the  lecth  ted,  and  causing  a  profuse  expeclotation.  W»  tmi 
met  wilh  the  pnclice  near  TBlJ-fii. 

"  U  it  nat  possible  that  Ihe  red  colour  imparled  to  the  leelh  by  the  j*— f**f^  of 
chewing  betel  with  lime  may  go  some  waj  to  account  for  the  ancient  naM*  of  dib 
Mgion,  'Zai-dandan,'  'Chin-Ch'ih,'  ur  'Golden-Tcclh' P  Betel  -  chen4oK  i^  df 
cMinc.  oonnnon  all  over  China ;  but  the  use  at  lime  is  almost  unknoim  and  dw 
tcxli  an  not  nccenuily  discoloured. 

"  In  the  neighbouihood  of  Tali,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  a  lime-chewiag  pnplai 
«nd  ■■  at  once  Uraclc  with  the  sliange  red  hue  of  their  Icelh  aad  gums.  Tlmt  ■>■• 
of  (lie  lutiTe*  used  fbmurly  to  cover  theii  teeth  with  plates  of  gold  (ItOm  ^Ui 
IXBcticc,  meuliaoed  by  Maico  Poto,  and  conlirmed  elsewhere,  the  name  is  gncBl^ 
derived)  can  KOKely  be  considered  n  mytli ;  but  the  peculiarity  remarked  by  imiwIlM 
woolii  have  been  eiguBlly  noticenble  by  the  early  Chinese  invaders,  and  mohm  not . 
altoKelher  anworlhy  of  coivsideration.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  naiM  'CUtt- 
Ch'ib  *  ilill  io  use. 

"When  Ttt  W£n-h5iu  sent  his  'Panlhay'  mission  to  England  with  biliQlaiX 
boae*  of  rock  from  the  Tali  Monnlains,  he  described  himself  in  his  letter  'm  a 
>——*''-  native  of  the  golden-teeth  connlry.'  "—II.  C] 

ytdtan  seems  undonbtetlly  to  b«,  as  Martini  pointed  out,  the  city  callad  bf  tho 
CMotae  Vui(g-cii'an(:-I''1;.  Some  of  the  old  printed  editions  read  Uiiittam,  f,*, 
Uodiam  or  Unchan,  and  it  is  probable  that  either  this  or  I'iiian,  i.t.  VoNdBAH,  WW 
lbs  trtta  readily  coming  very  close  to  the  proper  name,  which  is  WtincilBM.  (See 
/.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  547.)  (Id  an  itinertiry  from  Ava  to  Peking,  we  read  on  the  loth 
Septrmba,  1833:  "Slept  at  the  city  Wan-tsbeng  (Chinese  Yoi^icbanf  fA  end 
Buanw  MW-un)."  {Ciiit.  Kef.  IX.  p.  474) :— Mr.  F.  W.  K.  Midler  in  Kitnaj  oo 
ihe  I^i-ji  langoagc  from  a  Chinese  manuscript  entitled  Hma-i'ji-yii  found  bf  Dr.  F. 
llirtli  in  Qiina,  and  belonging  now  to  the  Berlin  Royal  Library,  says  ilw  pn^ 
onhne""''*  <jf  ''"  **"J  i>  Wnn-;hati^  in  Pa-yi.  (Toang  I'ao,  III.  p.  JO.)  Thk 
hd[n  ■■  :  iho  ..ii.'i,  ..■■  i'k-  n,!!i.-  r..  •-..,.,.      \\.  C]     This  city  has  bceu  a CUmm 

ooc   'I  ..  I  ^  r    ,1      .  '.     1!.     '  L'l;   Mahomedan  revolt  its  populalion 

weaahwMt  exdmirely  Oiinese,  with  iwlya  snaJI  tntetnteof  Sbani.  It  is  now  noted 
far  the  remarkable  beauty  and  fairness  of  the  women.  But  it  is  mentioned  by 
r*™*— '  aslbon  a*  havii^  been  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  capital  of  the  Gold-Teeth. 
TImk  people,  accordinft  10  Martini,  dwelt  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  cily.  They 
■■ed  to  go  to  wonfaipa  huge  stone,  100  feet  high,  at  Nan-ngan,  and  cover  it  aiuiually 
with  gold-leaf.  Some  additional  particulars  about  the  Kin-Chi,  in  the  lime  of  the 
Mac^ob,  wiU  be  fonnd  in  Pautbier's  notes  (p.  398). 

[In  t374,  the  Burmese  attacked  Yung  cb'ang,  whose  iababitanls  were  known 
BBdeftbenameof  A'M-OifGoldeD.Teetb).  (E. Xffthtr, FrtHeti du  Kun-nun, p.  71.) 
Fraa  tbe  Aanatoof  Momein,  ttanilated  ij  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  (China  Kevietn,  XX. 
V-  M5)>  we  learn  that:  "la  the  yeur  1171,  the  General  of  Ta-Ii  was  sent  onamisaion 
to  peocMTe  the  rabmiBKm  of  tbe  Bomese,  and  managed  to  bring  a  Burmese  envoy 
nijnl  Kiai-pol)  hack  with  him.  Four  years  later  Fu  A-pih,  Chief  of  the  Golden- 
Terlb,  wai  alilised  aa  a  guide,  which  so  angered  the  Burmese  that  they  detained 
Fa  A-pA  and  attadc^  Golden-Teeth  :  bat  be  managed  to  bribe  himself  free.  A-bo, 
Govennr  vt  tbe  Gohkn-TBeth,  wax  now  seat  as  a  spy,  which  caused  the  Burmese  to 
admaec  to  tbe  attack  once  more,  bnt  they  were  driven  back  by  Twan  Sin-cha-jih. 
ThcM  event!  led  to  tbe  Boimeae  war,"  which  lasted  till  1301. 

Accoeding  to  the  Bwang-timg  Cki-kmngftt  (quoted  by  Dev^rta,  Frml.  p.  130), 
the  Ikt/im  were  Kim-cki,  at  Pa-y  race,  and  were  lumamed  Min-kia-liii ;  the  Min-kia, 

■dtaf  to  F.  Gamier,  My  that  tbcy  come  from  Nan-king,  bat  this  is  certainly  an 

r  fc(  the  M-)ta.  From  another  Chinese  work,  Devjria  (p.  169)  give»  this 
h^— — "— :  Tbe  Ffao  are  the  Kin-Chi ;  they  submitted  to  the  Mongols  in  the 
Ijdl  aatmiyi  tbey  are  descended  from  the  pe<^le  of  Chu-pu  ur  Piao  Kwo  (Kingdom 
ef  Fiao).  andent  Pegn ;  Po-p'iao,  fu  a  little  valley  between  the  Mekor^  and  the 
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Salwen    Rivers,    was  the    pliice   through    which    the    P'u    and  ihe   Piao  entered 

The  Chinese  gec^aphical  work  Fang-yu-ii-yas  mentiona  the  name  of  Kin-Chi 
Ch'eng,  or  city  of  Kin-Chi,  as  the  ancient  denomination  of  Yung-ch'ang,  A  Chinese 
Pa-y  vocabulary,  belonging  to  Professor  Dcviria,  itansUlcs  Kin-Chi  by  Wan-Chai^ 
(Vung'Ch'ai^).     (Dn-Jria,  Front,  p.  128.)^H.  C.J 

It  has  not  been  delermined  who  ore  the  representatives  oX  these  Gold-Teeth, 
who  were  evidently  distinct  from  the  Shans,  not  Buddhist,  and  without  literature.  I 
should  think  it  probable  that  they  were  Kakhyeiis  or  Singphos,  who,  excluding 
Shans,  appear  to  form  the  greatest  body  in  that  quarter,  and  are  closely  akin  to  each 
other,  indeed  essentially  identical  in  race.'  The  Singphos  have  now  extended 
widely  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Irawadi  and  northward  into  Assam,  but  their 
ttadilions  bring  Ihem  froni  the  Inrders  of  Yunnan.  The  original  and  still  most 
populous  seat  of  the  Kakhyen  or  Singpho  race  is  pointed  out  l)y  Colonel  Hannay  in 
the  Gulansigiing  Mountains  an'l  the  valley  of  the  eastern  source  of  the  Irawadi. 
This  agrees  uilh  Martini's  indic;tliun  of  the  seat  of  the  Kin-Chi  as  north  of  Vung- 
ch'ang.  One  of  llannay's  notices  of  Sing^u 
customs  should  also  be  compared  with  the 
interpolation  from  Ratnusio  aluut  tattooing : 
"The  men  tattoo  their  limbs  slightly,  and  all 
married  females  are  tattooed  on  Imlh  li^ 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  in  broad 
horizontal  circut.ir  bands.  B<Hh  sexes  also 
wear  rings  lielow  the  knee  of  fine  shreds  (f 
rattan  varnished  black"  {p.  iS).  These  rings 
appear  on  the  Kakh)*en  woman  in  our  cut. 

The  only  other  wild  tribe  spoken  of  by 
Major  Sladen  as  attending  the  markets  on  the 
frontier  is  that  of  the  Liiias,  already  mcn- 
\  tioned  by  Lieutenant  Garnter  (iH/rd,  ch.  Klvii. 
lOte  6),  and  who  are  said  to  be  the  most 
avagc  anil  indomitable  of  the  tribes  in  that 
[uarler.  Garniur  also  mentions  the  Mossos, 
vho  are  allied  once  to  have  formed  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  about  Li  -  kiang  fii. 
I'ossibly,  however,  the  Gold-Teelh  may  have 
become  entirely  absorbed  in  the  Chinese  and 
Shan  population. 

The  characteristic  of  casing  the  teeth  in 
gold  should  identify  the  tribe  did  it  stiH  eiist. 
Hut  I  can  learn  nothing  of  the  continued 
existence  of  such  a  custom  among  any  tribe  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  continent.  The  insertion  of 
gold  sludi  or  spots,  which  Btlrck  confounds 
with  it,  is  common  enough  among  Indo- 
Chinese  races,  but  IhaL  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  actual  practice  of  the  Zardandan 
is,  however,  followed  by  some  of  the  people 
of  Sumatra,  as  both  Kfaisden  and  Raffles 
set  their  tcelh  in  gold,  by  casing  with  a.  plate  of 


testify.  "The  great  m 


•  "^iiif/*0,"(ay(Ci>lanf1  Humay.  "signiliii  in  the  Kukhycnlangu 

1  could  not  uceruin,  bui  <o  much  impcrlanc.  .«mT?<rbe  ii;trK:he"iTit!  th«f'lht"me^,  in 

iruH  IS  bi  c»LL«l so  thimKlvB."  ISkttch  y^w'sit'^'ht!.  ^r-  ?*t  A-BMj'-^^'ff.^^CalcuiH, 
<B«;,  pp.  i-tl    If,  howevET.  ihe  Kalihycni.ar  Aof-^^w  (as  Major  Sladen  C1II&  ilicni).  aieicprcKnted 

hy  the  GalcAaw  of  PaulhiH'i  Chinese  eiiijcii,  the- — "■  ."i.- j;-.; ;.i.  j  r. —  .k.  u...i~t.! 

tbouEb  auocLated  with  ttiem.    (Sec  pp.  3^,  411.) 


n  caiiMnemi.  arerepreKnm 
infuislied  from  the  Kin-Cbi, 
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liiii  coeul  (be  uDdcT  TOW  ....  it  ii  someiimn  indented  to  tlw  di^w  of  tha  lari^ 
faol  more  osiully  quite  plain.  They  do  not  remove  it  either  to  Mt  at  dan'  Tkt 
like  ctutom  is  mentioned  by  old  Invdlen  at  Macassar,  and  wUt  lb*  tdllMfartlna  «f 
»Awr  for  gold  by  a  tnodcrn  tiaveller  as  eusting  in  Timor  ;  buC  in  bolhi  pnlMbtfi  it 
■a  a  practice  of  Malay  tribes,  as  in  Sumatra.  {Marsden's  Sumt/rm,  jriod.,  p^  5ai 
itafU^fJa)vii,l.  105;  Biiimar^s  Ind.  Archiftlagii.) 

Pn  hii  Mcond  volume  of  TA4  /fiver  ef  Gulden  Sand,  Cqit^  GUI  hu  two 
cfaapto*  (tIIL  and  ix.)  «'illi 'be  title:  In  the  feottleps  of  Msria  Fal»  ^li  tf  AltfftOM 
4/'c7«>7  devoted  to  Thi  Laud  of  ihe  Gold-TMh  anA  Tht  Manitt  if  Ik*  XinffiK*  ^ 
itim.^U.  C] 

Nors  3.— Tbis  is  precisely  the  account  which  Lieulemtnt  Ganda^MXir  tbopMpI* 
of  LaiB ;  "The  Laos  people  are  very  indolent,  and  when  tliey  UB  BM  ridi  enoiigh 
to  pcaim  ilaics  Ibey  make  over  to  tbeii  women  the  greatest  part  of  Ibt  boibcM 
ef  the  day  ;  and  'lis  these  latter  who  not  only  do  all  the  woik  of  Aa  hcnWi 
bol  who  hiuk  the  rice,  work  in  the  fields,  and  piiddle  the  cuwM.  Htmt)B|  and 
Uiinc  ais  almoil  tbe  only  ocoipalions  which  pctlain  exclusively  to  the  ^txoogfx  ■n." 
{Natii*  mr  U  Vajfagi  iflUflgiatien,  etc. ,  p.  34. ) 

c  practice  liu  been  ably  illiMtiatod  aadaqUiied 

le  of  the  CwwbA,  or  "  Hatching."  by  »hidi  fa  fa  known 

~  it  fbrmolj  nfatM^  ■•  it  deci 

[la  a  paper  on  £*  Cmmmk 

_       «i  of  I9tli  Jamaiy,  1877,  and 

■Mhiia  b  miiu  *  iknIiHim  Mtthtm^pwfkktmA.  mmbifmtl,^^^ 
MHHih  tttlt,  itfi,  fitt  Tfaaoa  qaoM  tho  fcOowing  coiioaa  paMaga  fiom  tlw 
pam  !■  m  cnHoa,  ZanMadr,  if  Saeoabe,  of  CkrcaHomw  {Pvk  and  Ntmet, 

••  Ba  AaMqaa,  a  Cota^  at  dwt  nUrien. 
b  Iteaca  ntoc  tsam  dwc  k  Vfnarniai, 
All  pqw  Maraiwh,  lonq^aaa  feame  accoodie, 
L'fpoaae  wrt  da  Kt  et  le  mail  w  eoodie ) 
Et,  qnoiqu'il  MMl  uis  sain  ct  d'csprit  el  dc  corp^, 
Conlre  nn  mal  qa'il  n'a  point  I'art  anit  ses  efforts. 
On  le  met  au  regime,  et  notre  &ux  malade, 
So^j  par  I'accouch^,  en  son  lit  fait  tataiade: 
On  ferme  avec  grand  soin  portes,  volets,  rideauK  ; 
Immolule,  on  I'oblige  i  leslrr  sar  le  dos, 
Poor  itouffer  sod  lait,  qui  gfni  dans  sa  course, 
Poonah  en  1' jtoufbnt  remonter  vers  sa  source, 
Un  mari,  dan*  ta  conche,  an  m^decin  lontnis, 
Rcfoit,  et)  eel  <tai,  purenti,  voisios,  amis, 
Qoi  TicDoest  t'cxfaorter  k  prendre  patience 
El  foal  dea  voeui  an  del  pour  la  convalescence." 

fnAMor  VintDD,  obo  it  an  antbority  on  the  tubject,  comes  to  the  concluion  that 
it  !■  mt  [iiiilJf  to  aioibe  to  the  Baa^nea  the  coilom  of  the  cmvade. 

If  r.  Tytoa  write*  to  me  that  he  "  did  not  quite  b^n  the  use  of  this  good  French 
wsd  ta  (be  lenie  of  the  'man-child-bed'  u  they  call  it  In  Germany.  It  occurs  in 
Hodcfcrt,  Au  AmtUUt,  and  ihouch  Dr.  Horray,  of  the  English  Dictionary,  maintain* 
1^  k  if  ayioiw,  if  10,  it  ii  better  than  anygenuine  word  I  kno«  of."— H.  C]  "  In 
etftaia  nJlTa  of  Biacay,"  nya  FranciKine- Michel,  "in  which  the  popalar  atages 
^fiy  M  back  to  Ibe  infancy  of  lociety,  the  woman  immediately  after  her  delivery  gcla 
ap  and  altf*^»  to  the  carea  of  the  household,  whilst  the  husband  takei  to  bed 
wilh  the  WBda   6cdeelinc  in  bta  arms,   and  10  receive*  the  compliment*  of  his 

Tba  naaiMt  peofrfe  to  tbc  Zardandan  of  whom    I   find  thii  cwtom  elsewhere 
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recorded,  is  one  called  Langszi*  a  small  tribe  of  aborigines  in  the  defMurtmcnt  of 
Wei-ning,  in  Kweichau,  but  close  to  the  border  of  Yon-nan :  "  Their  manners  and 
customs  are  very  extraordinary.  For  example,  when  the  wife  has  given  birth  to  a 
child,  the  husband  remains  in  the  house  and  holds  it  in  his  arms  for  a  whole  month, 
not  once  going  out  of  doors.  The  wife  in  the  mean  time  does  all  the  work  in  doors 
and  out,  and  provides  and  serves  up  both  food  and  drink  for  the  husband,  slie  only 
giving  suck  to  the  child."  I  am  informed  also  that,  among  the  Miris  on  the  Upper 
Assam  border,  the  husband  on  such  occasions  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  house 
for  forty  days  after  the  event. 

The  custom  of  the  Couvade  has  especially  and  widely  prevailed  in  South  America, 
not  only  among  the  Carib  races  of  Guiana,  of  the  Spanish  Main,  and  (where  still 
surviving)  of  the  West  Indies,  but  among  many  tribes  of  Brazil  and  its  borders  from 
the  Amazons  to  the  Plate,  and  among  the  Abipones  of  Paraguay ;  it  also  exists  or  has 
existed  among  the  aborigines  of  California,  in  West  Africa,  in  Bouro,  one  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  among  a  wandering  tribe  of  the  Telugu-speaking  districts  of  Southern 
India.  According  to  Diodorus  it  prevailed  in  ancient  Corsica,  according  to  Strabo 
among  the  Iberians  of  Northern  Spain  (where  we  have  seen  it  has  lingered  to  recent 
times),  according  to  Apollonius  Khodius  among  the  Tibareni  of  Pontus.  Modified 
traces  of  a  like  practice,  not  carried  to  the  same  extent  of  oddity,  are  also  found  in  a 
variety  of  countries  besides  those  that  have  been  named,  as  in  Borneo,  in  Kamtchatka, 
and  in  Greenland.  In  nearly  all  cases  some  particular  diet,  or  abstinence  from 
certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  and  from  exertion,  is  prescribed  to  the  &ther ;  in 
some,  more  positive  and  trying  penances  are  inflicted. 

Butler  had  no  doubt  our  Traveller's  story  in  his  head  when  he  made  the  widow  in 
Htidibras  allude  in  a  ribald  speech  to  the  supposed  fact  that 

"  Chineses  go  to  bed 

And  lie  in,  in  their  ladies'  stead." 

The  custom  is  humorously  introduced,  as  Pauthier  has  noticed,  in  the  Mediaeval 
Fabliau  of  Atuasin  attd  NicoUie.  Aucasin  arriving  at  the  castle  of  Torelore  asks  for 
the  king  and  is  told  he  is  in  child-bed.  Where  then  is  his  wife  ?  She  is  gone  to  the 
wars  and  has  taken  all  the  people  with  her.  Aucasin,  greatly  astonished,  enters  the 
palace,  and  wanders  through  it  till  he  comes  to  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay : — 

"  En  le  canbre  enlre  Aucasins 
Li  cortois  et  li  gentis  ; 
II  est  venus  dusqu'au  lit 
Alec  d  li  Rois  se  gist. 
Pardevant  lui  s'arestit 
Si  parla,  O^  que  dist ; 
Diva  fau,  que  fais-tu  ci  ? 
Dist  le  Rois,  Je  gis  d'un  fil. 
Quant  mes  mois  sera  complis, 
£t  ge  semi  bien  garis, 
Dont  irai  le  messe  oTr 
Si  comme  mes  ancessor  fist,"  etc. 

Aucasin  pulls  all  the  clothes  off  him,  and  cudgels  him  soundly,  making  him  promise 
that  never  a  man  shall  lie  in  again  in  his  country. 

This  strange  custom,  if  it  were  unique,  would  look  like  a  coarse  practical  joke, 
but  appearing  as  it  does  among  so  many  different  races  and  in  every  quarter  oif  the 
world,  it  must  have  its  root  somewhere  deep  in  the  psychology  of  the  uncivilised  man. 
I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Tylor's  interesting  remarks  on  the  rationale  of  the  custom,  for 

*(Mr.  E.  H.  F&r]cKT  (fAina  RtTfifw,  XIV.  p.  359)  says  that  Colonel  Yule's  i^«Nt^sf  are  evidently 
the  Sxilang;  one  of  the  six  ChaOy  but  turned  upside  down. — H.  CJ 
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U1C7  do  but  bcu  abiidgincnl.     Piofaior  Msx  MUlk-r  tiumaroasly  suggcsils  ll 
■tcMmcnl  which  a  huiilia&d  receives  unong  oureelves  at  the  lime  of  his  wife's  i 
fiDemmt,  aol  orAy  fioxa  molhtts-in-Uw,  si».ter5-ili*lavr,  and  olh«  female  ielBlioD%'f 
bat  (tatD  Dimes,  and  fiom  cveiy  consequenlial  maid -servant  in  the  house,"  U  but  ft  ^ 
"wrrival,"  u  Mr.  Tylor  wonid  cnll  it,  of  the  rmvai/t ;  or  at  least  represents  the 
BUDc  fcdiog  which  atnone  thou  many  uncivilised  nalions  Ihua  drove  ihe  husband  to 
hii  bed,  uid  someiimes  (as  among  the  Caribs)  put  him  when  there  lo  E^slemalic 

I7>*r,  XaearcAts,  288-396;  Atitktt,  Lt  Pi^s Basgut,  p.  201  (  Stelcktt  ef  tk 
Mtan^tti,  Irtml.  bj  SriiigmQH  in  /.  tf  North  China  Br.  of  R,  As.  Stc,  p.  377 
Huditrm,  Pi.  lit.,  canto  I.  707  ;  FabHaus  tl  Cantei  far  Baibaiiai,  Id.  Afim,  ' 
4aK-409;/iKAai>rfM<^.  III.  \$i:  MUlkr't  CAifs,\\.  ai?  le./?.;  many  other  refcrene 
in  Ttutm.,  and  in  a  capiml  monograph  by  Di.  H.  H.  Ploss  of  Leiprig,  received  during  ■ 
i«*i«on  of  Oiis  sheet:  'Dai  ManHtrkindUli:  What  a  notable  exannple  of  the 
Cnnum  fatKt  af  compoundi.^  ii  that  liile !) 

[Tbii  cusiotn  scant  lo  be  considered  geiieially  as  a  survival  of  ihe  mairiaichn 
•  Kicicly  wiih  a  palriaichal  r^mc.    We  mity  »dd  lo  the  list  of  Mulboritics  on 
n>lii«i  ;  S.  H'tiUnnarci,  liisl.  af  Human  Marriagt,  106,  seq-j.  ;  G.  A.  IVillien, 
Cmn-ada  bij  dt  Vaiken  v.d.  Indiseliett  Ar^hiftl,  Bijdr.  JaJ.  Intl.,  5th  set.,  iv.  p.  !«i 
Dr.  Emd  M«tin,  late  phyiJcian  of  the  French  Lc^iion  at  Peking,  in  an  idide  i«>  -•^ 
ta  CtKftdt  tti  Ckint  {fie;-u4  Siietttifi^iu,  241h  March,  1894),  gave  a  drawing  repr»-  -^ 
WBliDC  the  codvadc  from  ■  sketch  I7  a  native  artist. 

In  Uw  Ckina  Rmiewi^X.  pp.  401-404),  "  l.flo  Kwang-lung"  notes  these  inlctestit^ 
bets:  "The  Chinese  believe  that  certun  actions  performed  by  the  hutband  during 
ibt  pnxnaDcy  of  his  wife  will  aHect  the  child.  IF  a  disb  of  food  on  the  table  is  raised 
\lf  pntline  aDother  dish,  or  anything  else  below  it,  it  is  not  considered  proper  for  a 
fcoihanJ,  who  b  expecting  the  birth  ola  child,  to  piulake  of  it,  for  feax  Ihe  two  dishet 
A<w1lt  ODK  the  child  to  have  two  tongues.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  caution  thus 
»Mwi*<'^  by  the  Chinese  has  not  prevented  many  of  them  fiom  being  double-tongued. 
Tllia  lawlt.  it  is  suppowd,  however,  will  only  happen  if  Ibc  food  so  raised  is  eaten  in 
ifce  bawc  in  «rhich  Ihe  futotc  mothet  happctKi  to  be.  It  is  thought  that  the  pasting 
»p  of  the  red  paj>ers  containing  anillheticnl  and  (clicltci:*  tcnlcnco^  on  them,  ns  at 
Hew  Veal's  lime,  by  a  man  under  simihu  circumstances,  and  Ibis  whether  the  future 
Mother  *ec*  the  (CtiOD  perfonned  01  not,  will  cause  the  child  to  have  red  marks  on 
the  bee  oi  any  part  of  the  body.  The  causes  producing  naeai  matemi  have  probably 
been  the  oigin  of  neb  tnaiki,  rather  than  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Chinese  that 
the  htber,  having  peilbnned  an  action  by  tome  occult  mode,  influences  the  child  yet 
anbora.  A  case  it  laid  to  have  occurred  in  which  ill  elfccts  were  obviated,  or  rather 
oUkciBted,  by  the  red  papers  being  torn  down,  after  the  birth  of  Ihe  infant,  and  soaked 
in  water,  when  ai  the  red  dinppeared  from  the  paper,  so  Ihe  child's  face  assumed  a 
gaMnl  hue.  Lord  Avebnry  alto  tpeaks  of  la  cotaiadt  as  existing  among  the 
Qbdcic  of  Wett  Ynn-K*n.    \,Origin  ef  Citiilisation  and  Primilivt  Candilian  af  Man, 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  editor  of  the  Neai  English  Diilianary,  wrote,  in  Tht 
Ai^my,  at  vfk  October,  1891,  a  letter  with  the  heading  of  Couvadr,  Tht  Gtntsit 
tf*M  Amkr^alagitai  Ttrm,  which  clidtcd  an  answer  from  Dr.  £.  B.  Tylor  {Acoibmy, 
5th  Norcoiber) :  "Wanting  a  general  term  for  such  customs,"  writes  Dr.  Tylor, 
••uBid  finding  datenenti  in  books  that  this  male  lying-in  lasted  on  tilt  modern  limes, 
!■  Ac  MBib  of  France,  and  was  there  called  coovade,  that  is  brooding  or  hatching 
(jt<iV  I  adopted  Ihit  word  fix  the  let  of  customs,  and  it  hat  since  become 
MtoUAed  n  En^idt.''  The  ditcuiion  was  carried  on  in  7^  Academy,  lalh 
^A  I9lh  NgTwber,  lotb  and  lyth  December;  Mr.  A.  L.  Mayhew  wrote  (illh 
Wuiiwliill :  "  Tboc  ia  no  doabt  whatever  Ibal  Dr.  Tylor  and  Professor  Max  MUller 
Qm  ■  iwinr  of  Dr.  TfMa  book)  thare  the  glory  of  having  given  a  new  technical 
HMt  •»  tm  dd  ptcvfadal  Frencli  word,  and  of  tedng  it  accepted  in  France,  and 
«ij|r  MdiriHid  ta  (b«  pMl  DieiiMiMy  of  littii." 
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Now  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word ;  we  have  seen  abore  that  Rochefort  was  the 
first  to  use  the  expression  faire  la  couvade.  This  author,  or  at  least  the  author 
(see  Barhier,  Ouuragts  ofwnymes)  of  the  HiUoire  naturelU  ,  ,  ,  des  lies  Antilles, 
which  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Rotterdam,  in  1658,  4to.,  writes :  "Cest 
qu*au  m^me  terns  que  la  femme  est  delivr^e  le  mary  se  met  au  lit,  pour  ^y  plaindre 
et  y  faire  racouch^e :  coutume,]qui  bien  que  Sauvage  et  ridicule,  se  trouve  neantmoins 
i  ce  que  Ton  dit,  parmy  les  paysans  d'vne  certaine  Province  de  France.  Et  lis 
appellent  cela  faire  la  cauvade,  Mais  ce  qui  est  de  fEcheus  pour  le  pauvre  CaraYbe, 
qui  s'est  mis  au  lit  au  lieu  de  Tacouch^e,  c'est  qu'on  luy  fiut  faire  di6te  dix  on  douze 
jours  de  suite,  ne  luy  donnant  rien  par  jour  qu'vn  petit  morceau  de  Cassave,  et  vn 
peu  d'eau  dans  la  quelle  on  a  aussi  fait  boiiillir  vn  peu  de  ce  pain  de  radne.  .  .  . 
Mais  lis  ne  font  ce  grand  jeusne  qu*  i  la  naissance  de  leur  premier  en£uit  .  .  .  *'  (II. 
pp.  607-608). 

Lafitau  (Maurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,  I.  pp.  49-50)  says  on  the  authority  of 
Rochefort :  "  Je  la  trouve  chez  les  Ib^riens  ou  les  premiers  Peuples  d'Espagne  .  .  • 
elle  est  aujourd'hui  dans  quelques  unes  de  nos  Provinces  d'Espagne." 

The  word  couvade^  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  lying-in  bed,  recalled  by  Sacombe, 
has  been  renovated  in  a  happy  manner  by  Dr.  Tylor. 

As  to  the  custom  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  exbtence,  in  spite  of  some 
denials.  Dr.  Tylor,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  valuable  Early  History  of  Mankind, 
published  in  1878  (Murray),  since  the  last  edition  of  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo^  has 
added  (pp.  291  seqq.)  many  more  proofs  to  support  what  he  had  already  said  00  the 
subject. 

There  mav  be  some  strong  doubts  as  to  the  couvade  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
the  authors  who  speak  of  it  in  B6am  and  the  Basque  Countries  seem  to  have  copied 
one  another,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  having  been  and  of  its  being 
actually  practised  in  South  America.  There  is  a  very  curious  account  of  it  in  the 
Voyoffs  dans  le  Nord  du  Brisil  made  by  Father  Yves  d'Evreux  in  161 3  and  1614 
(see  pp.  88-89  of  the  reprint,  Paris,  1864,  and  the  note  of  the  learned  Ferdinand 
Denis,  pp.  411-412).  Compare  with  Durch  Centred- Brasilien  .  .  .  im  Jahre  1884 
wtn  K.v,  den  Steinen.  But  the  following  extract  from  Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana, 
.  .  .     By  Everardim  Tkum  (1883),  will  settle,  I  think,  the  question : 

"  Turning  from  the  story  of  the  day  to  the  story  of  the  life,  we  may  begin  at  the 
beginning,  that  is,  at  the  birth  of  the  children.  And  here,  at  once,  we  meet  with, 
perhaps,  the  most  curious  point  in  the  habits  of  the  Indians ;  the  couvade  or  male 
child-bed.  This  custom,  which  is  common  to  the  uncivilized  people  of  many  parts 
of  the  world,  b  probably  among  the  strangest  ever  invented  by  the  human  brain. 
Even  before  the  child  is  born,  the  father  abstains  for  a  time  from  certain  kinds  of 
animal  food.  The  woman  works  as  usual  up  to  a  few  hours  before  the  birth  of  the 
child.  At  last  she  retires  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  some  other  women,  to  the 
forest,  where  she  ties  up  her  hammock  ;  and  then  the  child  is  born.  Then  in  a  few 
hours — often  less  than  a  day — the  woman,  who,  like  all  women  living  in  a  very 
unartificial  condition,  suffers  but  little,  gets  up  and  resumes  her  ordinary  work. 
According  to  Schomburgk,  the  mother,  at  any  rate  among  the  Macusis,  remains  in 
her  hammock  for  some  time,  and  the  father  hangs  his  hammock,  and  lies  in  it,  by  her 
side ;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  came  under  my  notice,  the  mother  left  her 
hammock  almost  at  once.  In  any  case,  no  sooner  b  the  child  born  than  the  father 
takes  to  hb  hammock  and,  abstaining  from  every  cort  of  work,  from  meat  and  all 
other  food,  except  weak  gruel  of  cassava  meal,  from  smoking,  from  washing 
himself,  and,  above  all,  from  touching  weapons  of  any  sort,  is  nursed  and  cared  for 
by  all  the  women  of  the  place.  One  other  regulation,  mentioned  by  Schomburgk, 
is  certainly  quaint ;  the  interesting  father  may  not  scratch  himself  with  his  finger-nails, 
but  he  may  use  for  thb  purpose  a  splinter,  specially  provided,  from  the  mid-rib  of  a 
cokerite  palm.  Thb  continues  for  many  days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks.  Couvade 
b  such  a  wide-spread  institution,  that  I  had  often  read  and  wondered  at  it ;  but  it 
was  not  until  I  saw  it  practised  around  me,  and  found  that  I  was  often  suddenly 
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,  ived  of  the  Mnrices  of  my  best  bunlecs  oi  boat-hands,  bj  the  necessity  wtiTcE^ 
fell,  tnd  which  oalhing  could  persuide  them  to  disregard,  of  observiog  atuvade,  . 
I  tenlued  its  full  slrangeaess.  No  satisficloiy  explanation  of  its  origin  seems  attain- 
able It  appears  based  on  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  connection 
between  ihc  child  and  its  father— far  closer  than  that  which  exists  between  the  child 
kad  lu  mocber,— and  of  such  a  nature  Itisl  if  the  father  infringes  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  (WnuSr,  for  a  time  after  the  bhth  of  the  child,  the  latter  suffers.  For  instance,  if 
be  ots  the  Aesh  of  a  water-haas  l,Ca/>yiam),  a,  large  rodent  with  very  protruding 
teeth,  the  teeth  of  the  child  will  grow  al  those  of  the  animal ;  or  il  be  eats  the  flesh 
of  the  ipottod-skinned  lahba,  the  child's  skin  will  become  spotted.  Apparently  there 
b  alto  >onie  idea  that  for  the  father  to  eat  strong  food,  to  wash,  to  smoke,  or  to 
handle  weapons,  would  have  the  same  result  u  if  the  new-bom  babe  ate  such  food, 
wubcd,  imuked,  oi  pluyed  with  edged  tools"  (pp.  317-219.) 

I  have  to  Ihank  Dr.  Edward  H.  Tylot  for  the  valuaUe  notes  he  Idndiy  sent  me.— 
II.  C] 

NoTB  5.—"  The  abundance  of  gof  '"  n-nan  is  proverbial  in  China,  so  that  if  a 
man  livta  •iiry  eitravajpntly  they  aslt  i  tier  is  governor  of  Yun-nan."     {Afarlmi, 

P-  "•0.1 

Polu  has  told  ni  that  in  Eastern  Vun-nan  the  exchange  was  8  of  silver  for  one  of 
cold  (eh.  tlriii.) ;  in  the  Western  division  of  the  province  6  of  silver  (or  one  of  gold 
(dt.  »lia.};  and  now,  dill  nearer  the  borders  of  Ava,  only;  of  silver  for  one  of  gold. 
Swh  dixcicpancies  within  15  days'  journey  would  be  inconceivable,  but  that  in  both 
the  lallef  instances  at  least  he  appears  to  speak  of  the  rates  at  which  the  gold  was 
|«nctia*ciJ  (rom  secluded,  ignorant,  and  uncivilised  tribes.  It  is  dilhcult  to  reconcile 
wllfc  otbct  bets  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  the  high  value  put  on  silver  at  Vochan, 
via.,  UhI  Ihete  was  no  silver-toine  within  £ve  months'  journey.  In  later  days,  at 
laial,  Uartiiu  speaks  of  many  silvei-minei  in  Yun-nan,  and  the  "Great  Silver 
Mhtc"  (Aa-Anm  gfi  of  the  fiurmese)  or  group  of  mines,  which  affords  a  chief 
»ip[Ay  to  Biitma  in  mudcni  times,  ti  not  £ir  itom  the  terriloiy  of  our  Traveller'* 
^anlandao.     Gamiet'i  map  shows  several  argentiferous  sites  in  the  Valley  of  the 

Id  uvAhei  work*  I  halt  rcniarkcil  at  socio  k'ngth  on  the  relnlivc  values  of  gold 
•ad  Blvet  about  this  time.  In  Western  Europe  these  seem  to  liave  been  as  13  to  I, 
■ad  I  have  shown  grounds  for  believing  that  in  India,  and  generally  over  civilised 
Asia,  the  ratio  wm  10  to  l.  In  Pauthier's  extracts  from  the  YMin-ihi  or  Annals  of 
the  If  copil  Dynasty,  there  is  an  incidental  but  precise  confirmation  of  this,  of  which 
1  was  not  then  awaie.  This  stales  (p.  321)  that  on  the  issue  of  the  paper  currency  of 
taBy  the  o&eia]  instiuctions  to  the  local  treasuries  were  to  issue  notes  of  the  nominal 
latac  <d  two  itrii^s,  i.i.  aooo  wtn  or  cash,  for  every  ounce  of  flowered  silver,  and 
a^ooo  ouh  be  every  ounce  of  gold.  Ten  to  i  must  have  continued  to  be  the 
rdatioa  in  China  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  I7lh  century  if  we  may  believe 
LccoBrte  ;  bat  when  Hilbume  states  the  same  value  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
he  Bust  have  fallen  into  some  great  error.  In  1781  Sonnerat  tells  us  that  fermerly 
{dM  had  been  exported  from  China  with  a  proGt  of  25  per  cent.,  bat  at  that 
time  ■  pio£t  of  18  to  so  per  cent,  was  made  by  importing  it.  At  present  t  the 
idative  vahiei  are  aboat  the  same  as  in  Europe,  viz.  i  to  15^  or  I  to  16;  but  in 
r****"".  n  l844i  *lKy  were  1  to  17  ;  and  Timkowski  stales  that  at  Peking  in  1811  the 
innl  (oU  was  VBliieil  at  18  to  t.  And  as  regards  the  precise  territory  of  wbich  this 
cfaafiUt  speaks  I  find  in  Lieutenant  Bower's  Commercial  Report  on  Sladen's  Mission  that 
the  price  of  pure  ^<AA  at  Momein  in  1S68  was  13  limes  its  weight  in  silver  (p.  133) ; 
whibt  H.   Ganio  mentioas   that  the  exchange   at  Tali  in   1S69  was   iz  to  i 

'  "*  '    ~         '   '':aie  at  least  a  memory  of  10  to  i  as  the  traditional 
mtt-  and  V-  44>-  I  Wriuia  b  ■■;& 
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relation  of  gold  to  silver  when  he  makes  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  N^Tandng  over 
Portia's  caskets,  argue : — 

"  Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she's  immured, 
Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 
O  sinful  thought ! " 

In  Japan,  at  the  time  trade  was  opened,  we  know  from  Sir  R.  Alcock*s  work  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  proportionate  value  set  upon  gold  and  silver  currency  by 
authority  was  as  3  to  i. 

{Cathay i  etc.,  p.  ccl.  and  p.  442  ;  Lecomtti  II.  91 ;  Miibunte*s  OrittUal Commerce^ 
II.  510;  Sonnerat^  II.  17;  Hedde,  Etude,  Pratique^  etc.,  p.  14;  Williams^ 
Chinese  Commercial  Guide,  p.  129 ;  Timkowskif  II.  202 ;  Akock,  I  281  ;  II. 
411,  etc.) 

Note  6. — Mr.  Lay  cites  from  a  Chinese  authority  a  notice  of  a  tribe  of  '*  Western 
Miautsze,"  who  **  in  the  middle  of  autumn  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Ancestor  or  Founder 
of  their  Race."     {The  Chinese  as  they  are^  p.  321.) 

Note  7. — Dr.  Anderson  confirms  the  depressing  and  unhealthy  character  of  the 
summer  climate  at  Momein,  though  standing  between  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the 
sea  (p.  41). 

Note  8. — "Whereas  before,"  saj's  Jack  Cade  to  Lord  Say,  "our  forefathers  had 
no  books  but  score  and  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used.''  The  use  of  such 
tallies  for  the  record  of  contracts  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Kweichau  is 
mentioned  by  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  French  missionaries  of  Bonga  speak  of  the 
same  as  in  use  among  the  simple  tribes  in  that  vicinity.  But,  as  Marsden  notes,  the 
use  of  such  rude  records  was  to  be  found  in  his  day  in  higher  places  and  much  nearer 
home.  They  continued  to  be  employed  as  records  of  receipts  in  the  British  Exchequer 
till  1834,  "and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection  that  the  fire  by  which  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  destroyed  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  over-heating  of  the 
flues  in  which  the  discarded  tallies  were  being  burnt."  I  remember  often,  when  a 
child,  to  have  seen  the  tallies  of  the  colliers  in  Scotland,  and  possibly  among  that 
class  they  may  survive.  They  appear  to  be  still  used  by  bakers  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  France,  in  the  Canterbury  hop-gardens,  and  locally  in  some  other 
trades.  {Martini,  135;  Brid^nan^  2$^,  262;  Eng.  Cyclop,  sub  v.  Tally;  Notes 
and  Queries,  1st  scr.  X.  485.) 

[According  to  Father  Crabouillet  {Missiotts  Cath,  1873,  p.  105),  the  Lolos  use 
tallies  for  their  contracts  ;  Dr.  Harmand  mentions  {Tour  du  Monde^  1877,  No.  VII.) 
the  same  fact  among  the  Khas  of  Central  Laos ;  and  M.  Pierre  Lef^vre-Pontalis 
{Populatiofis  du  nord  de  flndo-Chine,  1892,  p.  22,  from  the  /,  As,)  says  he  saw  these 
tallies  among  the  Khas  of  Luang-Prabang. — II.  C] 

"  In  Illustration  of  this  custom  I  have  to  relate  what  follows.  In  the  year  1863 
the  Tsaubwa  (or  Prince)  of  a  Shan  Province  adjoining  Yun-nan  was  in  rebellion 
against  the  Burmese  Government.  He  wished  to  enter  into  communication  with  the 
British  Government.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  a  British  Officer  with  a  letter  tender- 
ing  his  allegiance,  and  accompanying  this  letter  was  a  piece  of  bamboo  about  five 
inches  long.  This  had  been  split  down  the  middle,  so  that  the  two  pieces  fitted 
closely  together,  forming  a  tube  in  the  original  shape  of  the  bamboo.  A  notch  at 
one  end  included  the  edges  of  both  pieces,  showing  that  they  were  a  pair.  The 
messenger  said  that  if  the  reply  were  favourable  one  of  the  pieces  was  to  be  returned 
and  the  other  kept.  I  need  hardly  say  the  messenger  received  no  written  reply,  and 
both  pieces  of  bamboo  were  retained."    {AfS,  Note  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,) 

Note  9. — Compare  Mr.  Hodgson's  account  of  the  sub- Himalayan  Bodos  and 
Dhimals:  "All  diseases  are  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  The  sick  man  is 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  one  of  the  deities,  who  racks  him  with  pain  as  a 
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punishmeot  for  impiety  or  neglect  of  the  god  in  question.     Hence  not  the  mediciner, 
bat  the  exordst,  is  summoned  to  the  sick  man's  aid."    (y.  A,  S.  B.  XVIII.  728.) 

• 

Note  la — Mr.  Hodgson  again  :  **  Libations  of  fermented  liquor  always  accompany 
sacrifice — because,  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  sacrifice  and  feast  are  commutable 
words,  and  feasts  need  to  be  crowned  with  copious  potations."     [Ibid,) 

NOTX  II. — And  again:  "The  god  in  question  is  asked  what  sacrifice  he  re- 
quires? a  buffido,  a  hog,  a  fowl,  or  a  duck,  to  spare  the  sufferer ;  .  .  .  anxious  as  I 
am  fully  to  illustrate  the  topic,  I  will  not  try  the  patience  of  my  readers  by  describing 
all  that  vast  variety  of  black  victims  and  white,  of  red  victims  and  blue,  which  each 
particular  deity  is  alleged  to  prefer."     {Ibid,  and  p.  732.) 

Note  12. — The  same  system  of  devil-dancing  is  prevalent  among  ihe  tribes  on 
the  Lu-kiang,  as  described  by  the  R.  C.  Missionaries.  The  conjurors  are  there 
called  Mumcs,      (Ann.   de  la    Prop,   de  la    Foi,   XXXVf.    323,    and    XXXVII. 

3I2-3I3-) 

"Marco's  account  of  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits  in  cases  of  obstinate  illness 

exactly  resembles  what  is  done  in  similar  cases  by  the  Burmese,  except  that  I  never         ^ 

saw  animals  sacrificed  on  such  occasions."    {Sir  A,  Phayre,) 

Mouhot  says  of  the  wild  people  of  Cambodia  called  Stiens:  **  When  any  one  is  ill 
they  say  that  the  Evil  Spirit  torments  him  ;  and  to  deliver  him  they  set  up  about  the 
patient  a  dreadful  din  which  does  not  cease  night  or  day,  until  some  one  among  the 
bjstauiders  falls  down  as  if  in  a  syncope,  crying  out,  *  I  have  him, — he  is  in  me, — he 
is  strangling  me  ! '  Then  they  question  the  person  who  has  thus  become  possessed. 
Tliey  ask  him  what  remedies  will  save  the  patient ;  what  remedies  docs  the  Evil 
Spirit  require  that  he  may  give  up  his  prey  ?  Sometimes  it  is  an  ox  or  a  pig ;  but  too 
often  it  is  a  human  victim."     (/.  R,  G.  S,  XXXII.  147.) 

See  also  the  account  of  the  Samoyede  Tadibei  or  Devil-dancer  in  Klaproth's 
Magasin  Asiaiiqtu  (11.  83). 

In  fact  these  strange  rites  of  Shamanism,  devil-dancing,  or  what  not,  are  found 
with  wonderful  identity  of  character  among  the  non-Caucasian  races  over  parts  of  ilie 
earth  mo*»t  remote  from  one  another,  not  only  among  the  vast  variety  of  Indo- 
Chincx.*  Tril>t's,  but  among  the  Tamulian  trilx-s  of  India,  ihc  \'cd(lah.s  of  Covlcn,  the 
racfS  of  SilK'ria,  and  the  red  nations  of  North  and  South  America.  Ilindui^in  has 
a-.-iniilatcd  ihevc  "  prior  superstitions  of  the  sons  of  Tiir  "  as  Mr.  Ilod-^xon  calls  tlicm. 
;:.  \\,t'  f'>rm  of  Tantrika  mysteries,  whilst,  in  the  wild  pcrlormaricc  of  ihc  Dancini^ 
I>«;r\i-hc^  at  Con-Nlnnlinople,  wc  sec  j><.*rlia[)s  again  the  infci  ti-in  cf  Turairian  blood 
^  rc-.ikini:  out  from  the  very  hi  art  of  Mussulman  orth<,<lo\v. 

I)r.  CiMwcll  ha^  given  a  striking  account  of  the  practice  ol  devil-tl.iiicing  among 
•'.f  >hanars  ot  Tinncvcily,  which  forms  a  perfect  parallel  in  modern  laiiguage  lo  oui 
'Ira. '-!lcr"s  dcvcription  <  fa  scene  of  which  he  also  had  manile^-tly  been  an  eye-witness  : 
"Wlirn  the  pri'parati  'ns  are  completed  and  the  devildance  i^  al  .'.:t  lo  commence, 
■hc"  rn^sic  is  .it  I'lrsl  lornjxarativcly  slow  ;  the  dancer  seems  impassivi'  .uid  sullen,  ancl 
r-  •  ther  ^tarid-*  st.il  or  moves  about  in  gloomy  silence,  dradually,  as  the  nnisic 
^^•■-  -..i'  ^  'jiii'  ker  and  louder,  his  excitement  begins  to  rise.      .Sometimes,  to  lu.lp  him 

•Aof^  iiiniH.-l!  up  into  a  fren/y,  he  uses  medicated  draught-.,  cuts  and  lacei.ilcs 
:..:..-«-!f  '\\\  Lie  bli^yl  tlows,  lashcs  himself  w  iih  a  huge  whij),  j)resM  ^  .1  burning  torih 
•  .  :  .-  1  r--.i-.t.  «iii;iks  the  bhxHJ  which  llows  from  his  own  W(>und>,  or  drair  s  the 
■  \'-  d  '■:  :.*-'.  vicri*'-cv-,  j)utting  the  throat  of  the  decapit.ited  gi  .it  lo  his  mouth,  'liien, 
.:  ir"  ;.•:  ;  .id  .ir«-Lire<l  new  life,  he  begins  to  bran<lish  hi-^  st.itf  ol  bells,  and  to  d.mce 
•*;-h  1  •jui-.k  l>ut  v*ild  unsteady  stcj).  Suddenly  the  alll.itus  descends;  there  i<.  no 
r  •  -.r.^'i.r  glar«*,  (jf  tho>e  frantic  leaps.  I  le  snorts,  he  ^ares,  h.eg\r.ites.  The 
.' •..  :i  t.i-  i.ow  taken  l>«Miily  pos>ession  «)fhim,  and  thoigh  he  ret.iins  the  power  of 
-■•-ririce  and  niotiijn,  \n}\\\  are  under  the  demon's  control,  and  hs  x  p.iratc  con- 
'■  .  .'■r.'.AS  i"»  in  a^ieyance.  The  i»yslanders  signalise  the  event  by  r.ii.sing  a  long 
ir  ...*.  attended  with  a  |K:culiar  vibratory  noi^e,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  iiand  and 
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tongue,  or  the  tongue  alone.  The  devil-dancer  is  now  worshipped  as  a  present 
deity,  and  every  bystander  consults  him  respecting  his  diseases,  his  wants,  the 
welfare  of  his  absent  relatives,  the  offerings  to  be  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes,  and  in  short  everything  for  which  superhuman  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be 
available."  {ffodpon,  /.  R,  As.  Soc,  XVIII.  397  ;  The  Tinnevelly  Shanars,  by  the 
Rev,  R,  Caldwell^  B.A,,  Madras,  1849,  pp.  19-20.) 


CHAPTER  LI. 
Wherein  is  retj^ted  how  the  Kino  of  Mien  and  Bangala 

VOWED  vengeance  AGAINST  THE   GrEAT   KaAN. 

But  I  was  forgetting  to  tell  you  of  a  famous  battle  that 
was  fought  in  the  kingdom  of  Vochan  in  the  Province  of 
Zardandan,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  from  our 
Book.     So  we  will  relate  all  the  particulars. 

You  see,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1272,^  the  Great  Kaan 
V  sent  a  large  force  into   the   kingdoms  of  Carajan  and 

Vochan,  to  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  ill-disposed 
people  ;  and  this  was  before  he  had  sent  any  of  his  sons 
to  rule  the  country,  as  he  did  afterwards  when  he  made 
Sentemur  king  there,  the  son  of  a  son  of  his  who  was 
deceased. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  king,  called  the  king  of  Mien 
and  of  Bangala,  who  was  a  very  puissant  prince,  with 
much  territory  and  treasure  and  people  ;  and  he  was  not 
as  yet  subject  to  the  GreatKaan,  though  it  was  not  long 
after  that  the  latter  conquered  him  and  took  from  him 
both  the  kingdoms  that  I  have  named.*  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  this  king  of  Mien  and  Bangala  heard 
that  the  host  of  the  Great  Kaan  was  at  Vochan,  he  said 
to  himself  that  it  behoved  him  to  go  against  them  with 
so  great  a  force  as  should  insure  his  cutting  off  the  whole 
of  them,  insomuch  that  the  Great  Kaan  would  be  very 
sorry  ever  to  send  an  army  again  thither  [to  his  frontier]. 
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So  this  king  prepared  a  great  force  and  munitions  of 
war ;  and  he  had,  let  me  tell  you,  2000  great  elephants, 
on  each  of  which  was  set  a  tower  of  timber,  well  framed 
and  strong,  and  carrying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  well- 
armed  fighting  men.'  And  besides  these,  he  had  of 
horsemen  and  of  footmen  good  60,000  men.  In  short, 
he  equipped  a  fine  force,  as  well  befitted  such  a  puissant 
prince.  It  was  indeed  a  host  capable  of  doing  great 
things. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  When  the  king  had 
completed  these  great  preparations  to  fight  the  Tartars, 
he  tarried  not,  but  straightway  marched  against  them. 
And  after  advancing  without  meeting  with  anything 
worth  mentioning,  they  arrived  within  three  days  of  the 
Great  Kaan  s  host,  which  was  then  at  Vochan  in  the 
territory  of  Zardandan,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
So  there  the  king  pitched  his  camp,  and  halted  to  refresh 
his  army. 

Note  i. — ^This  date  is  no  doubt  corrupt.     (See  note  3,  ch.  lii.) 

Note  2. — MiKN  is  the  name  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Burma  or  Ava  was  and  is 
kr.'.wn  to  the  Chinese.  M.  Garnier  informs  me  that  Mien-Kw^  or  MUn-tisotig  is  the 
I  inr.e  always  j^iven  in  Vun-nan  to  that  kingdom,  whilst  the  Shans  at  Kiang  Hung  call 
the  liurme^  Man  (pronounced  like  the  Knglish  word). 

The  title  given  to  the  sovereign  in  question  of  King  of  Bkngal,  as  well  as  of 
Mi-cr:.  is  very  rfni;\rkal»K'.  We  shall  see  rcas.n  hereafter  to  conceive  that  Polo  did 
rr.' re  or  levs  c»>nfouMd  Bengal  with  /*.;;'■//,  which  was  sul)jcct  to  the  Burmese 
rr.-.r:.-ir-}jy  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mongol  invasion.  But  apart  from  any  such  mis- 
;■:  r»  r.er.-i'»n.  there  is  not  only  evidence  of  rather  close  relations  between  Burma  and 
<i  •  ;.:'.tir  Irj<iia  in  the  ages  immediately  preceding  that  of  our  author,  but  also  some 
:-'  'itA  f'»r  Ix-'licving  that  he  may  l)e  right  in  his  representation,  and  that  the  King  of 
}:  r-.a  may  have  at  this  time  arrogated  the  title  of  '*  King  of  Bengal,"  which  is 
.-;:ii^-te  i  t  •  him  in  the  text. 

Anaurahta,  one  of  the  most  ]X)werful  kings  in  Burmese  history  (1017-1059), 
*\''  'Att'i  hi>  Conquests  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  and  is  stated  to  have  set  up  images 
m.'hir*  that  couritr}'.  He  also  married  an  Indian  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  King 
.  f  ii'/'f A j/i  ij.c.  / '<2/f .///' in  Tirhut). 

Tr » rr  is  also  in  the  Hurmese  *"/uonicle  a  somewhat  confused  story  regarding  a 
••-  '"dirg  liing,  Kyantsitllia  (a.d.  lo64\  who  desired  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
-  r.  -.f  the  King  of  Patteik-Kard^  a  part  of  Bengal.*     The  marriage  was  objected  to 


•  •>.♦  .V  f'hayrc  thinks  thw  may  h.ive  been  I'lkrampAr,  for  some  lime  the  <  apit.il  of  Fast^rn 
I*-^iI  ^•'■-■re  iSe  Ma)iotnedan  c>nque\t.  Vikramp&r  was  some  milrs  rnst  of  l)acca,  ami  the 
':)--.»r>  in  qdrsti<^  was  that  calieil  I'aiJya.  (See  I.assrn,  III.  749.)  FattdkKard  is  apparently  an 
»t»tr  ;,t  t'j  rvprc««ot  tome  Hindi  name  such  as  I'attkmrgark,  "  The  Slone-Fori. " 
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by  the  Burmese  nobles,  but  the  princess  was  ahready  with  child  by  the  Bengal  prince ; 
and  their  son  eventually  succeeded  to  the  Burmese  throne  under  the  name  of 
Alaungtsi-thu.  When  king,  he  travelled  all  over  his  dominions,  and  visited  the 
images  which  Anaurahta  had  set  up  in  India.  He  also  maintained  intercourse  with 
the  King  of  Patteik-Kara  and  married  his  daughter.  Alaungtsi-thu  is  stated  to  have 
lived  to  the  age  of  loi  years,  and  to  have  reigned  75.  Even  then  his  death  was 
hastened  by  his  son  Narathu,  who  smothered  him  in  the  temple  called  Shwd-Ku 
("Golden  Cave"),  at  Pag^n,  and  also  put  to  death  his  Bengali  step-mother.  'I"he 
father  of  the  latter  sent  eight  brave  men,  disguised  as  Brahmans,  to  avenge  his 
daughter's  death.  Having  got  access  to  the  royal  presence  through  their  sacred 
character,  they  slew  King  Narathu  and  then  themselves.  Hence  King  Narathu  is 
known  in  the  Burmese  history  as  the  Kald-JCya  Meng^  or  '  *  King  slain  by  the 
Hindus."  He  was  building  the  great  Temple  at  Pagdn  called  Dktwimayangyi^  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1171.  The  great-grandson  of 
this  king  was  Narathihapade  (presumably  Narasinha-pcUi)^  the  king  reigning  at  the 
time  of  the  Mongol  invasion. 

All  these  circumstances  show  tolerably  close  relations  between  Burma  and 
Bengal,  and  also  thai  the  dynasty  then  reigning  in  Burma  was  descended  from  a 
Bengal  stock.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  after  noting  these  points,  remarks :  **  From  all 
these  circumstances,  and  from  the  conquests  attributed  to  Anaurahta,  it  is  very 
probable  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the  Mahomedans  in  the  13th  century, 
the  kings  of  Burma  would  assume  the  title  of  Kings  of  Bengal.  This  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated  in  the  Burmese  history,  but  the  course  of  events  renders  it  very 
probable.  We  know  that  the  claim  to  Bengal  was  asserted  by  the  kings  of  Burma 
in  long  after  years.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  under  the  date  of 
6th  September,  1 81 8,  is  the  following  passage  :  *  The  king  of  Burma  favoured  us  early 
this  year  with  the  obliging  requisition  that  we  should  cede  to  him  Moorshedabad  and 
the  provinces  to  the  east  of  it,  which  he  deigned  to  say  were  all  natural  dependencies 
of  his  throne.'  And  at  the  time  of  the  disputes  on  the  frontier  of  Arakan,  in  1823- 
1824,  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  two  following  years,  the  Governor  of  Arakan  made 
a  similar  demand.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude  that  at  the  close  of  the 
13th  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  kings  of  Pagdn  called  themselves  kings  of 
Burma  and  of  Bengala."  {MS.  Note  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre;  see  also  his  paper  in 
/.  A.  S.  B.  vol.  XXXVII.  part  I.) 

Note  3. — It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  repeated  assertions  of 
old  writers  as  to  the  numbers  of  men  carried  by  war-elephants,  or,  if  we  could  admit 
those  numbers,  to  conceive  how  the  animal  could  have  carried  the  enormous  structure 
necessary  to  give  them  space  to  use  their  weapons.  The  Third  Book  of  Maccabees 
is  the  most  astounding  in  this  way,  alleging  that  a  single  elephant  carried  32  stout 
men,  besides  the  Indian  Mahaut,  Bochart  indeed  supposes  the  number  here  to  be  a 
clerical  error  for  12,  but  tliis  would  even  be  extravagant.  Friar  Jordanus  is,  no 
doubt,  building  on  the  Maccabees  rather  than  on  his  own  Oriental  experience  when 
he  says  that  the  elephant  "carrieth  easily  more  than  30  men."  Philostratus,  in  his 
Life  of  Apolloniusj  speaks  of  10  to  15  ;  Ibn  Batuta  of  about  20 ;  and  a  great  elephant 
sent  by  Timur  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  carried  20  drummers. 
Christopher  Borri  says  that  in  Cochin  China  the  elephant  did  ordinarily  carry  13  or 
14  persons,  6  on  each  side  in  two  tiers  of  3  each,  and  2  behind.  On  the  other  hand, 
among  the  ancients,  Stiabo  and  Aelian  speak  oi  three  soldiers  only  in  addition  to  the 
driver,  and  livy,  describing  the  Battle  of  Magnesia,  oifour.  These  last  are  reason* 
able  statements. 

{Bochart,  ffierozoicon,  ed.  3rd,  p.  266;  ford.,  p.  26;  Philost.  trad,  par  A» 
Chassaing,  liv.  II.  c.  ii. ;  Ilm  Bat.  II.  223;  N.  and  E.  XIV.  510;  Cochin  China^ 
etc,  London,  1633,  ed.  3  ;  Arptandi,  Hist.  Alilitaire  des  EUphants^  259  seqq.  442.) 
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Or  THE  Battle  that  was  fought  by  the  Great  Kaan's 
Host  and  his  Seneschal,  against  the  King  of  Mien. 

And  when  the  Captain  of  the  Tartar  host  had  certain 
news  that  the  king  aforesaid  was  coming  against  him 
with  so  great  a  force,  he  waxed  uneasy,  seeing  that  he 
had  with  him  but  12,000  horsemen.  Natheless  he  was 
a  most  valiant  and  able  soldier,  of  great  experience  in 
arms  and  an  excellent  Captain ;  and  his  name  was 
Nescradin.  ^  His  troops  too  were  very  good,  and  he 
gave  them  very  particular  orders  and  cautions  how  to  act, 
and  took  every  measure  for  his  own  defence  and  that  of 
his  army.  And  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ? 
The  whole  force  of  the  Tartars,  consisting  of  12,000 
well-mounted  horsemen,  advanced  to  receive  the  enemy 
in  the  Plain  of  Vochan,  and  there  they  waited  to  give 
them  battle.  And  this  they  did  through  the  good 
judgment  of  the  excellent  Captain  who  led  them  ;  for 
hard  by  that  plain  was  a  great  wood,  thick  with  trees. 
.And  so  there  in  the  plain  the  Tartars  awaited  their 
foe.  Let  us  then  leave  discoursing  of  them  a  while  ;  w^e 
shall  come  back  to  them  presently  ;  but  meantime  let  us 
speak  of  the  enemy. 

After  the  King  of  Mien  had  halted  long  enough  to 
refresh  his  troops,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  came  to 
the  Plain  of  Vochan,  where  the  Tartars  were  already 
in  order  of  battle.  And  when  the  king's  army  had 
arrived  in  the  plain,  and  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy,  he  caused  all  the  castles  that  were  on  the 
ficphants  to  be  ordered  for  battle,  and  the  fiehtine- 
men  to  take  up  their  posts  on  them,  and  he  arrayed  his 
horse  and  his  foot  with  all  skill.  like  a  wise  king  as  he 


\ 
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was.  Arid  when  he  had  completed  all  his  arrangements 
he  began  to  advance  to  engage  the  enemy.  The  Tartars, 
seeing  the  foe  advance,  showed  no  dismay,  but  came 
on  likewise  with  good  order  and  discipline  to  meet 
them.  And  when  they  were  near  and  nought  remained 
but  to  begin  the  fight,  the  horses  of  the  Tartars  took 
such  fright  at  the  sight  of  the  elephants  that  they  could 
not  be  got  to  face  the  foe,  but  always  swerved  and 
turned  back ;  whilst  all  the  time  the  king  and  his 
forces,  and  all  his  elephants,  continued  to  advance  upon 
them.' 

And  when  the  Tartars  perceived  how  the  case  stood, 
they  were  in  great  wrath,  and  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
for  well  enough  they  saw  that  unless  they  could  get  their 
horses  to  advance,  all  would  be  lost.  But  their  Captain 
acted  like  a  wise  leader  who  had  considered  everything 
beforehand.  He  immediately  gave  orders  that  every 
man  should  dismount  and  tie  his  horse  to  the  trees  of  the 
forest  that  stood  hard  by,  and  that  then  they  should  take 
to  their  bows,  a  weapon  that  they  know  how  to  handle 
better  than  any  troops  in  the  world.  They  did  as  he 
bade  them,  and  plied  their  bows  stoutly,  shooting  so 
many  shafts  at  the  advancing  elephants  that  in  a  short 
space  they  had  wounded  or  slain  the  greater  part  of  them 
as  well  as  of  the  men  they  carried.  The  enemy  also  shot 
at  the  Tartars,  but  the  Tartars  had  the  better  weapons, 
and  were  the  better  archers  to  boot. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Understand  that  when 
the  elephants  felt  the  smart  of  those  arrows  that  pelted 
them  like  rain,  they  turned  tail  and  fled,  and  nothing  on 
earth  would  have  induced  them  to  turn  and  face  the 
Tartars.  So  off  they  sped  with  such  a  noise  and 
uproar  that  you  would  have  trowed  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  1  And  then  too  they  plunged  into  the  wood 
and   rushed   this   way  and   that,  dashing   their   castles 
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against  the  trees,  bursting  their  harness  and  smashing 
and  destroying  everything  that  was  on  them. 

So  when  the  Tartars  saw  that  the  elephants  had 
turned  tail  and  could  not  be  brought  to  face  the  fight 
again,  ihey  got  to  horse  at  once  and  charged  the  enemy. 
And  then  the  battle  began  to  rage  furiously  with  sword 
and  mace.  Right  fiercely  did  the  two  hosts  rush  together, 
and  deadly  were  the  blows  exchanged.  The  king's 
troops  were  far  more  in  number  than  the  Tartars,  but 
they  were  not  of  such  metal,  nor  so  inured  to  war ; 
otherwise  the  Tartars  who  were  so  few  in  number  could 
never  have  stood  against  them.  Then  might  you  see 
swashing  blows  dealt  and  taken  from  sword  and  mace  ; 
then  might  you  see  knights  and  horses  and  men-at-arms 
go  down  ;  then  might  you  see  arms  and  hands  and  legs 
and  heads  hewn  off:  and  besides  the  dead  that  fell, 
many  a  wounded  man,  that  never  rose  again,  for  the 
sore  press  there  was.  The  din  and  uproar  were  so 
great  from  this  side  and  from  that,  that  God  might  have 
thundered  and  no  man  would  have  heard  it !  Great  was 
the  medley,  and  dire  and  parlous  was  the  fight  that  was 
fought  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  Tartars  had  the  best  of  it.^ 

In  an  ill  hour  indeed,  for  the  king  and  his  people,  was 
that  battle  begun,  so  many  of  them  were  slain  therein. 
And  when  they  had  continued  fighting  till  midday  the 
king's  troops  could  stand  against  the  Tartars  no  longer  ; 
but  felt  that  they  were  defeated,  and  turned  and  fled. 
And  when  the  Tartars  saw  them  routed  they  gave 
chase,  and  hacked  and  slew  so  mercilessly  that  it  was  a 
piteous  sight  to  see.  But  after  pursuing  a  while  they 
gave  up,  and  returned  to  the  wood  to  catch  the  elephants 
that  had  run  away,  and  to  manage  this  they  had  to  cut 
down  great  trees  to  bar  their  passage.  Even  then  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  take  them  without  the  help 
of  the  king's  own  men  who  had  been  taken,  and  who 
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knew  better  how  to  deal  with  the  beasts  than  the  Tartars 
did.  The  elephant  is  an  animal  that  hath  more  wit  than 
any  other ;  but  in  this  way  at  last  they  were  caught,  more 
than  200  of  them.  And  it  was  from  this  time  forth  that 
the  Great  Kaan  began  to  keep  numbers  of  elephants. 

So  thus  it  was  that  the  king  aforesaid  was  defeated  by 
the  sagacity  and  superior  skill  of  the  Tartars  as  you  have 
heard.  

Note  i. — Nescradin  for  Nesradin,  as  we  had  Bascra  for  Basra. 

This  NAsRUDDiN  was  apparently  an  officer  of  whom  Rashiduddin  speaks,  and 
whom  he  calls  governor  (or  perhaps  commander)  in  Kar^j^g.  lie  describes  him 
as  having  succeeded  in  that  command  to  his  father  the  Sayad  Ajil  of  Bokhara,  one 
of  the  best  of  Kuhldi's  chief  Ministers.  Nasr-uddin  retained  his  position  in  Vun-nan 
till  his  death,  which  Rashid,  writing  abojt  1300,  says  occurred  five  or  sLx  years  before. 
His  son  Bayan,  who  also  bore  the  grandfather's  title  of  Sayad  Ajil,  was  Minister  of 
Finance  under  Kublii's  successor ;  and  another  son,  Hdl^,  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  province  of  Fu-chau.     (See  Cathay^  pp.  265,  268,  and  lyOhsson, 

II.  507-508.) 

Nasr-uddin  {NasttleUin^)  is  also  frequently  mentioned  as  employed  on  this  frontier 
by  the  Chinese  authorities  whom  Pauthier  cites. 

[Na-su-la-ding  [Nasr-uddin]  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  the  Mohammedan 
Sai-dien-ch'i  shan-sze-ding,  Sayad  Ajil,  a  native  of  Bokhara,  who  died  in  Yun-nan, 
where  he  had  been  governor  when  Kiiblai,  in  the  reign  of  Mangu,  entered  the  countiy. 
Nasr-uddin  '*  has  a  separate  biography  in  ch.  cxxv  of  the  Yuen-ski,  He  was  governor 
of  the  province  of  \'un-nan,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  southern 
tribes  of  Kiao-chi  (Cochin-China)  and  Mien  (Burma).  He  died  in  1292,  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  the  names  of  five  of  which  are  given  in  the  biography,  viz.  Bo-yen-ch^a-rh 
[Bayan],  who  held  a  high  office,  Omar,  Djafar,  Hussein,  and  Saadi."  {Breisckneider, 
Med.  Res.  I.  270-271).  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  writes  in  the  China  Review^  February- March, 
190 1 ,  pp.  196- 1 97,  that  the  Mongol  history  states  that  amongst  the  reforms  of  Nasr-uddin*s 
father  in  Yun-nan,  was  the  introduction  of  coffins  for  the  dead,  instead  of  burning 
them. — H.  C] 

[Note  2. — In  his  battle  near  Sardis,  Cyrus  "collected  together  all  the  camels  that 
had  come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the  proNisions  and  the  baggage,  and  taking 
y  off  their  loads,  he  mounted  riders  upon  them  accoutred  as  horsemen.     These  he  com- 

manded to  advance  in  front  of  his  other  troops  against  the  Lydian  horse.  .  .  •  The 
reason  why  Cyrus  opposed  his  camels  to  the  enemy's  horse  was,  because  the  horse  has 
a  natural  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of  that 
animal.  .  .  .  The  two  armies  then  joined  battle,  and  immediately  the  Lydian  war- 
horses,  seeing  and  smelling  the  camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off."  .  .  .  {Herodotus^ 
Bk.  I.  i.  p.  220,  RawUmorC 5  t^.) — H.  C] 

Note  3. — We  are  indebted  to  Pauthier  for  very  interesting  illustrations  of  this 
narrative  from  the  Chinese  Annalists  (p.  410  seqq.).  These  latter  fix  the  date  to  the 
year  1277,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  1272  or  MCCLXXII  of  the  Texts  was  a  clerical 
error  for  mcclxxvii.  The  Annalists  describe  the  people  of  Mien  as  irritated  at  calls 
upon  them  to  submit  to  the  Mongols  (whose  power  they  probably  did  not  appreciate, 
as  their  descendants  did  not  appreciate  the  British  power  in  1824),  and  as  crossing  the 
frontier  of  Yung-ch*ang  to  establish  fortified  posts.  The  force  of  Mien,  they  say, 
amounted  to  50,000  men,  with  800  elephants  and  10,000  horses,  whilst  the  Mongol 
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Cbia  had  but  tivtn  ium/rrd  men.  "  V/hta  the  elcphanu  kit  the  nnuwj  (of  (lit! 
Mougoli)  they  lutned  (nil  himI  finl  with  llie  plmforms  nn  their  liacks  inln  a  place  that 
mi  Ml  ttuckly  with  shup  knuiboo-sti.ka,  and  Ihe&c  iheii  riders  laid  hold  0!  10  pttck 
thnn  with."  This  ihrew  the  Burmese  pjmy  into  confusion;  Ihcy  fled,  and  were 
pmued  uHb  gtcal  tUughter.    . 

The  Qiinree  nnlhor  doa  not  mention  Nasi-uddin  in  cunnection  with  this  Laltlc. 
Ue  luuDci  Hs  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  farce  Hulhiikh  (Kutuku  ?),  commandant  ol 
T*-li  fu.  Na&i-udiiin  U  nicnlionet]  as  advancing,  a  fcwmonths  hter  (about  December, 
\l'i),  "Mti  neu!)'  4000  men  to  Kiangtheu  (vi  hich  appears  la  have  Iteen  on  the  Irawadi, 
•immhcie  near  Eliain6,  and  &  perhaps  Ihc  Kaungtaung  of  the  Ilurniesc),  but  effecting 

linlefp.  415)- 

[1  tukcpablishcdiDthe  A'lT'.  Ext.  Orital,  11.  7a-8S,  from  the  British  Mti$eiim 
Add.  MS.  (6913,  Ihe  Iranslation  by  Mgr.  ViEdclou,  of  Chines  documents  relating  to 
tfce  Kingitim  of  Mien  bh'I  the  wats  of  Kilblii ;  the  battle  won  by  //u^ii,  cornmandanl 
of  Ta-ti,  arts  fought  duiing  the  3rd  month  of  the  I4lh  year  (1177).     (Cf.  Pauthier, 

Tfacse  aflaiis  of  the  battle  in  the  Vung-ch'ang  territory,  and  the  advance  of  Nast- 
■ddin  to  ihc  Irawadi  are,  as  Polo  clearly  implies  in  the  beginning  of  cfa.  li.,  quiic 
AaUnci  fovn  (he  inva^on  and  comjuest  of  Mien  some  yeais  later,  of  which  he  speaks  in 
dL  Kr.     Tbe/  are  not  Dicotioned  in  ibe  Burmese  Annals  at  alt. 

Sa  Anlim  Phayre  il  inclined  to  reJMt  altogether  Ihe  Glory  of  the  battle  near 
VM>|.cli'aag  in  consequence  of  this  absence  from  ihe  Biirnttse  CArniiidt,  and  of  its 
meoanaencj  with  the  purely  defensive  character  which  that  record  assigns  to  the 
•oknof  the  Bunncic  Uavcniniem  in  legard  to  Chin*  at  this  time.  With  theslronEe<,t 
ttafta  (or  mjr  friend'*  opioioo  I  feel  it  impcuible  lo  uscnt  to  this,  We  have  not  only 
ibc  eaoemtatt  teflimony  of  Muco  uiil  of  ihe  Chinese  Oflidal  Annals  of  the  Mongol 
DynaMf  M  Ihc  bets  of  the  Burmese  ptovocatian  and  of  Ihe  cng;igemenl  within  the 
VlB(-cii*Bag  01  Vochan  lenilnry,  but  we  have  In  the  Chinese  narrative  >  con«stcnt 
(hnnaln^  *nd  tii)et*.Uy  full  detail  ol  ihc  relaiioiu  between  ihe  two  countries. 

iBabn  wriMs  (p.  I7j) :  "  Biot  has  il  lh«  Ynng-ch'ang  was  first  e«tablished  by  the 
Miap,  long  loliteqiieni  to  the  time  of  Marco's  visit,  but  ihe  name  was  well  known 
Both  eat!i«t.  The  nicnlii>n  by  Mjrco  of  Ihe  f'lain  of  Votlian  (Uncinm  would  be  a. 
perfect  reading),  as  if  it  were  a  plain  far  cxcel/rnce,  is  strikingly  consistcnl  with  the 
poHlioo  of  the  city  on  the  verge  of  Ihe  largest  plain  west  of  Yannan-fu.  Hereabouts 
■ai  limgbt  Ihe  great  battle  between  the  'valiant  soldier  and  the  excellent  captain 
Nexiadin,'  with  his  11,00a  well-mounted  Tartars,  against  the  King  of  liunnnh  and  a 
bu^  army,  whose  strength  lay  in  looo  elephants,  on  each  of  which  was  set  a  ton*er  of 
timbrt  full  of  well-armed  fighting  men. 

"Tbcre  ii  no  reason  to  suppose  Ibis  'dire  and  parlous  fight'  to  be  mylhical,  apan 
fraai  the  consistency  of  annals  adduced  by  Colonel  ^'ule ;  the  local  ilctails  of  thc 
aarratiTc,  particularly  the  prominent  importance  of  the  wood  as  an  clement  of  the 
Tartar  success,  arc  convincing.  It  seems  to  have  been  Ihe  lirsl  occasion  on  which  the 
Uoogala  engaged  a  large  body  of  elephants,  and  this,  no  doubt,  made  the  victory 
BoiKnUe. 

"  Marco  infotins  ns  that  'from  this  time  forth  the  Great  Khan  began  to  keep 
numben  of  deptiaDti.'  It  is  obvious  that  cavalry  could  not  manoeuvre  in  a  morass 
igch  u  fronts  the  city.      Lei  ua  refer  10  the  account  of  the  battle. 

"  '  The  Great  Khan's  boat  was  at  Yung-ch'ang,  from  which  they  advanced  into  the 
plain,  and  there  wailed  to  give  battle.  This  they  did  through  Ihc  good  judgment  of 
the  captain,  for  hard  by  Ihat  plain  was  a  great  wood  thick  with  tree?.'  TTie  general's 
pgtpoae  was  more  probably  lo  occupy  the  dry  undulating  slopes  near  the  south  end  of 
ihe  vmlley.  An  advance  of  about  five  miles  would  have  brought  him  to  thai  position. 
The  (latcment  that  '  the  King's  army  arrived  in  the  plain,  and  was  within  a  mile  of 
the  aurmj,'  wonld  then  accord  perfectly  with  the  conditions  of  the  ground.  The 
Hormae  would  hare  found  thenuclvet  al  about  that  distance  from  their  foes  as  soon 
aa  ihey  wen  fairly  in  the  plain. 
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''The  trees  'hard  by  the  plain,'  to  which  the  Tartars  tied  their  horses,  and  in 
which  the  elephants  were  entangled,  were  in  all  probability  in  the  comer  below  the 
'rolling  hills'  marked  in  the  chart.  Very  few  trees  remain,  bat  in  any  case  the 
grove  would  long  ago  have  been  cut  down  by  the  Chinese,  as  everywhere  on  inhabited 
plains.  A  short  distance  up  the  hill,  however,  groves  of  exceptionally  fine  trees  are 
passed.  The  army,  as  it  seems  to  us,  must  have  entered  the  plain  from  its  southern- 
most point.  The  route  by  which  we  departed  on  our  way  to  Burmah  would  be  very 
embarrassing,  though  perhaps  not  utterly  impossible,  for  so  great  a  number  of 
elephants." — H.  C] 

Between  1277  and  the  end  of  the  century  the  Chinese  Annals  record  three 
campaigns  or  expeditions  against  Mien  ;  viz.  (i)  that  which  Marco  has  related  in  this 
chapter ;  (2)  that  which  he  relates  in  ch.  liv.  ;  and  (3)  one  undertaken  in  1300  at  the 
request  of  the  son  of  the  legitimate  Burmese  King,  who  had*  been  put  to  death  by  an 
usurper.  The  Burmese  Annals  mention  only  the  two  latest,  but,  concerning  both  the 
date  and  the  main  circumstances  of  these  two,  Chinese  and  Burmese  Annals  are  in 
almost  entire  agreement.  Surely  then  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Chinese 
authority  is  amply  trustworthy  for  the  first  campaign  also,  respecting  which  the 
Burmese  book  is  silent ;  even  were  the  former  not  corroborated  by  the  independent 
authority  of  Marco. 

Indeed  the  mutual  correspondence  of  these  Annals,  especially  as  to  chronology,  b 
very  remarkable,  and  is  an  argument  for  greater  respect  to  the  chronolc^cal  value  of 
the  Burmese  Chronicle  and  other  Indo-Chinese  records  of  like  character  than  we 
should  otherwise  be  apt  to  entertain.  Compare  the  story  of  the  expedition  of  1300  as 
told  after  the  Chinese  Annals  by  De  Mailla,  and  after  the  Burmese  Chronicle  by 
Bumeyand  Phajre.  (See  De  Mailla^  IX.  476  seqq.  ;  andy.  A.  S.  B,  vol.  vi.  pp.  121- 
122,  and  vol.  xxxvii.  Pt.  I.  pp.  102  and  no.) 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

Of  the  Great  Descent  that  leads  towards  the  Kingdom 

OF  Mien. 

After  leaving  the  Province  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
you  come  to  a  great  Descent.  In  fact  you  ride  for  two 
days  and  a  half  continually  down  hill.  On  all  this 
descent  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  mention  except  only 
that  there  is  a  large  place  there  where  occasionally  a 
great  market  is  held  ;  for  all  the  people  of  the  country 
round  come  thither  on  fixed  days,  three  times  a  week, 
and  hold  a  market  there.  They  exchange  gold  for  silver ; 
for  they  have  gold  in  abundance ;  and  they  give  one 
weight  of  fine  gold  for  five  weights  of  fine  silver ;  so 
this  induces  merchants  to  come  from  various   quarters 
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bringing  silver  which  they  exchange  for  gold  with  these 
people  ;  and  in  this  way  the  merchants  make  great  gain. 
As  regards  those  people  of  the  country  who  dispose  of 
gold  so  cheaply,  you  must  understand  that  nobody  is 
acquainted  with  their  places  of  abode,  for  they  dwell 
in  inaccessible  positions,  in  sites  so  wild  and  strong 
that  no  one  can  get  at  them  to  meddle  with  them.  Nor 
will  they  allow  anybody  to  accompany  them  so  as  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  their  abodes.' 

After  you  have  ridden  those  two  days  and  a  half 
down  hill,  you  find  yourself  in  a  province  towards  the 
south  which  is  pretty  near  to  India,  and  this  province  is 
called  Amien.  You  travel  therein  for  fifteen  days  through 
a  very  unfrequented  country,  and  through  great  woods 
abounding  in  elephants  and  unicorns  and  numbers  of 
other  wild  beasts.  There  are  no  dwellings  and  no  people, 
so  we  need  say  no  more  of  this  wild  country,  for  in  sooth 
there  is  nothing  to  tell.  But  I  have  a  story  to  relate 
which  you  shall  now  hear.* 


KciT«  I.— In  all  the  Sh»n  lowiu  visited  by  Major  Sladen  on  lUs  frontier  he 
fbatd  msiketi  held  n/ery  fifth  day.  Tliis  custom,  he  says,  is  borrowed  fiom  China, 
lod  ii  gcDcnl  tbioi^hout  Western  Yuii-nan.  There  ;eem  to  be  traces  of  this  flve- 
ikj  week  over  Indo-China,  and  it  is  found  in  Java  ;  as  it  is  in  Mexico.  The 
Kakhyens  allend  in  great  crowiis.  They  do  tint  now  biii;g  gold  for  sale  to  Momcin, 
Iboogh  it  ii  found  to  some  extent  in  their  hills,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of 
Mcganitg,  whence  it  is  exported  towards  Assam. 

Major  Sladen  saw  a  small  quantity  of  nu^ett  in  the  possession  of  a  Kakhyen  who 
hid  bcoD^it  ibetn  from  a  hill  two  days  north  of  Bham6.  (MS.  Notes  by  Majer 
SlaJen.) 

NoTX  a.— I  confess  that  the  indicalioDS  in  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
rhtf"  are,  to  me,  fall  of  difficulty.  According;  to  the  general  style  of  Polo's 
itineraiy,  ibe  3}  days  should  be  reckoned  from  \'ung-di'ang ;  the  distance  therefore 
to  the  capital  dty  of  Hien  would  be  17^  days.  The  real  capital  of  Mien  01  Burma 
al  itna  time  was,  bowever,  Fagin,  in  lat.  31*  13',  and  thai  city  could  hardly  have  been 
rtacbed  bjr  a  land  traveller  in  any  such  lime.  We  shall  see  that  something  may  be 
■id  in  behalf  of  the  supposition  thai  the  point  reached  was  Tagaung  01  Old  Fagin. 
ta  (be  oppei  Irawadi,  in  tat.  33*  28' ;  and  there  was  pcriiaps  some  confuiion  in  the 
traveller's  mind  between  ihii  and  the  great  city.  The  descent  mi^jht  then  be  from 
Vir^-ch'aDK  1"  the  valley  of  the  Shwili,  and  thai  valley  then  followed  10  the 
lawadi.  Takir^  at  a  icale  Polo's  j  marches  from  Tali  to  Vung-ch'ang,  I  iind  we 
ihoold  {7  this  route  make  jost  about  17  marches  from  Yung.ch'at^  to  Tagaung. 
We  have  DO  detailed  knowledge  of  ibc  lunie,  but  there  11  a  road  that  way,  and  b; 
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no  other  docs  Ihc  pUin  couniry  approach  so  nraf  lo  YunE-ch'nr^.     (S«  Aadermtii  I 
JUfcM  9n  Exfidiiien  Id  It'tsUrn  Ynnnan,  p.  160. ) 

Dr.  Anderson's  rcmoikt  on  the  present  question  do  noi  in  tnr  opinion  remove 
the  difficulties.     lie  supposes  the  long  descent  lu  be  the  descent  into  the  plains  of 
the  Irawadi  near  Bhiuno  ;  and  (ram  (hat  point  the  tand  journeji  to  Great  Pagdn 
could,  he  conceives,  "en^ly  lie  accompli^cd  in  15  days."    I  gieatly  doubt  tbe  I 
lallet  assumption.     Bjr  the  scxle  I  have  just  referred  to  it  would  talic  at  least  30  days.  I 
And  to  calculate  ihe  x\  days  vriih  which  Ihc  journey  commences  from  an  indefimie  1 
point  seems  scarcely  admissible.     Puto  is  giving  us  a  continuous  ilintrioy  ;  it  would  I 
be  rupluied  if  he  left  an  indefinite  dialance  between  his  last  station  and  his  "  long  I 
desccni."    And  if  the  same  principle  were  applied  lo  the  s  days  between  Carajan  I 
(or  Tali)  and  Voclian  (Vung-ch'ang),  the  result  would  be  nunsenBc. 


[Mim-liin,  lo  which  is  devoted  ch.  vii.   q(  the  Chinese  wotk  Szi-i-kvxm-lfiia,  ] 
■ppcari  lo  have  included  much  mare  than  Burma  proper.     (See  the  passage  mpra, 
pp.  70-71,  quoted  by  Devfria  from  ihi-  Yutn-ski  lei  pim  regarding  Kitv-lsn  and  Kin-  I 
Cki.)-\\.  C] 

The  hypothesis   that   I   have  suj^ested  would  suit  better  with   the   tiavelkr'i  | 
represenlation  of  the  country  traversed  as  wihi  and  uninhabited.     In  n  journey  ti 
Great  Pagiln  the  most  populous  and  fertile  part  of  Burma  would  be  passed  through. 

[Baher  writes  (p.  tSo) :  "  The  gcnciBlly  received  theory  that  '  the  great  descent  J 
ithich  leads  towards  the  Kingdom  of  Mien,'  on  which  '  you  ride  for  two  days  and  a  j 
half  continuHlly  diiwnhill,'  was  the  route  from  Viing-ch'ang  lo  Teng.Yueh,  must  be  I 
Bl  once  abandoned.  Marco  was,  no  doubt,  speaking  from  hearsay,  or  nLlhcr,  froin  s  1 
recollection  of  hearsay,  as  it  does  not  appear  thai  he  possessed  any  notes ;  hut  there  1 
is  good  reason  for  supposii^g  Ihnt  be  had  personally  visited  Yung-ch'ang,  Wear]-  of  I 
the  interminable  mountiLin-|iaths,  and  encumbered  with  much  bagggge  —  ft 
magnate  of  Marco's  court  influence  eoiild  never,  in  the  Fast,  have  trnvelied  wilhtiul  ] 
a  considerable  stale— impeded,  in  addition,  l>y  n  ccrlnin  quantity  of  merchandise, 
for  he  was  'diiicrect  and  prudent  in  ever}'  way,'  he  would  liavc  listened  longlnglj'  1 
lo  the  report  of  an  easy  ride  of  two  and  a  lialf  days  downhill,  and  would  never  have  I 
forgotten  it.     That  such  a  route  exists  I  am  well  satisfied,     Wlicreisil?    The  stream  ] 
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■iadi  dnins  the  Vung-cli'ang  plain  communicates  with  the  Salvnai 
ite'Nu-tia),'  not  M  !«  confoundtd  wilh  the  'Nan-ting,'  about  4 
ABdtr,  B  hit  jmiriKy  of  Vna  ajid  a  half  days.  Knowiog,  ax  we  noi 
daCnd  KHne  3500  f^t  in  that  dislancc,  docs  it  not  5«em  rea^onabl 
iIm  ^tOcj  of  thU  rivalel  is  the  route  alluded  to  ?  The  great  battle  on 
pUo,  luiveover,  was  fought  only  a  few  yeare  before  Marco's  visit, 
tfar  long  and  his  hosi  of  elephants  in  all  probability  entered  the  i-alle; 
tnvclleti  14  Burma  wonid  naloralty  have  quitted  it  by  the  sane  rouu 
"Bat  •gaia,  our  mediieval  Herodotus  reports  that  'the  country 
u(  wxcB.  full  of  greal  woods  nod  moanlains  which  'tis  impossible  C 
B  impure  and  aowholesome  1  ami  any  foreigners  altempttng  it  woal 
"  This  i«  exaaly  and  UlctBlly  the  description  given  as  of  the  dis 
inHKd  (he  Sal  wen. 

"To  iuist  on  the  Iheoiy  of  the  descent  by  this  route  is  to  make 
dawsbil),  '  ore!  niouiitBJQS  it  is  impossible  to  pass.' 

"The  fifteen  dayi"  sabteqaent  jo 
•SSia\Xj.  The  distance  frrim  the  }i 
^ilal  of  Burma  (Pogln)  would  lie  so 
oitnait  lor  the  ilisuncc,  seeing  ib« 

by)«L" 

RoEardine  Ihi*  last  paragraph, 
naj  ht  iMscd  thxl  no  such  route 
■tmcotlMnil  iImi.  (lie  Burmese  capit 
n  ii  tiiTioBt  that  Ibc  trade  routu  wi 
■iih  iL  AliageUt«r,  with  the  knowl 
mal  lUUbetury  uiterpti:latiaii  of  tlie 


arco  need  not  present  much 

.en  with  the  Salwen  I 

.  uiiici ;  lifleen  days  seems  a  iair 

i.f  the  journey  ivould  douhtless  be 

ays  (ir.  345}!  "An  objection 
uown  to  exist  (    but  it  must   be 

position  every  now  and  then,  and 
i  to  the  capital,  and  would  change 

available,  this  certainty  seems  the 
story."— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    LIV. 


CONCESMIMC  THE   ClTV  OF   MiEN,   AND  THE  TwO   ToWERS   THAT  ARE 
THEREIN,  ONE  OF  CoLD  AND  THE  OTHER  OF  Sll.VFK. 

Akd  when  you  have  travelled  those  15  days  through 
such  a  difficult  country  as  I  have  described,  in  which 
travellers  have  to  carry  provisions  for  the  road  because 
there  are  no  inhabitants,  then  you  arrive  at  the  capital  city 
of  this  Province  of  Mien,  and  it  also  is  called  Amien, 
and  is  a  very  great  and  noble  city.'  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  are  subject 
to  the  Great  Kaan. 

And  in  this  city  there  is  a  thing  so  rich  and  rare  that 
I  must  tell  you  about  it.  You  see  there  was  in  former 
days  a  rich  and  puissant  king  in  this  city,  and  when  he 
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was  about  to  die  he  commanded  that  by  his  tomb  they 
should  erect  two  towers  [one  at  either  end],  one  of  gold 
and  the  other  of  silver,  in  such  fashion  as  I  shall  tell  you. 
The  towers  are  built  of  fine  stone  ;  and  then  one  of  them 
has  been  covered  with  gold  a  good  finger  in  thickness, 
so  that  the  tower  looks  as  if  it  were  all  of  solid  gold ; 
and  the  other  is  covered  with  silver  in  like  manner  so 
that  it  seems  to  be  all  of  solid  silver.  Each  tower  is  a 
good  ten  paces  in  height  and  of  breadth  in  proportion. 
The  upper  part  of  these  towers  is  round,  and  girt  all 
about  with  bells,  the  top  of  the  gold  tower  with  gilded 
bells  and  the  silver  tower  with  silvered  bells,  insomuch 
that  whenever  the  wind  blows  among  these  bells  they 
tinkle.  [The  tomb  likewise  was  plated  partly  with  gold, 
and  partly  with  silver.]  The  King  caused  these  towers 
to  be  erected  to  commemorate  his  magnificence  and  for 
the  good  of  his  soul ;  and  really  they  do  form  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  the  world  ;  so  exquisitely  finished  are  they, 
so  splendid  and  costly.  And  when  they  are  lighted  up 
by  the  sun  they  shine  most  brilliantly  and  are  visible 
from  a  vast  distance. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan  conquered 
the  country  in  this  fashion. 

You  see  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan  there  was  a 
great  number  of  gleemen  and  jugglers ;  and  he  said  to 
them  one  day  that  he  wanted  them  to  go  and  conquer 
the  aforesaid  province  of  Mien,  and  that  he  would  give 
them  a  good  Captain  to  lead  them  and  other  good  aid. 
And  they  replied  that  they  would  be  delighted.  So  the 
Emperor  caused  them  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  that  an 
army  requires,  and  gave  them  a  Captain  and  a  body  of 
men-at-arms  to  help  them  ;  and  so  they  set  out,  and 
marched  until  they  came  to  the  country  and  province  of 
Mien.  And  they  did  conquer  the  whole  of  it!  And 
when  they  found  in  the  city  the  two  towers  of  gold  and 
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silver  of  which  I  have  been  telling  you,  they  were 
greatly  astonished,  and  sent  word  thereof  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  asking  what  he  would  have  them  do  with  the  two 
towers,  seeing  what  a  great  quantity  of  weahh  there  was 
upon  them.  .And  the  Great  Kaan.  being  well  aware 
thai  the  King  had  caused  these  towers  to  be  made  for 
the  good  of  his  soul,  and  to  preserve  his  memory  after 
his  death,  said  that  he  would  not  have  them  injured,  but 
would  have  them  left  precisely  as  they  were.  And  that  ^  , 
was  no  wonder  eithet,  fo"-  vau  mntit  know  that  no  Tartar  %r 
in  the  world  will  ever,  if  lay  hand  on  any-      , 

thing  appertaining  to  the  V 

They  have  in  this  pre  numbers  of  elephants  and 

wild  oxen  ;*  also  beautifi  and  deer  and  roe,  and 

other  kinds  of  large  gam     t       enty. 

Now  having  told  you  the  province  of  Mien,  I 

will  tell   you  about  ano       ■  province  which   is  called 
Bangala,  as  you  shall  hear  presently. 


Mota  I.— TW  wam»  at  Am  atf  ffiaa  m  Amim  both  in  Putbia't  text  here, 
■■d  ia  Oe  G.  Test  in  Ae  preceding  dwpter.  In  the  Bern  MS.  it  u  Aamien. 
pinfaaps  note  ferm  like  Amitn  wu  that  used  by  the  Mongols  and  Persians.  I  fancy 
it  may  be  tnced  in  the  Arman  or  Uman  ai  Rashiduddin,  probably  corrupt  readings 
(ID  EUitt  L  72). 

KOTX  I.— M.  Paaihitt'*  »tiacu  are  here  again  very  valuable.  We  gathci  fmin 
A^  that  the  firV  Mongol  commnnication  with  the  King  of  Mien  or  liunna  u»jk 
place  in  lljl.  when  the  Coroaiandant  of  Tali-fa  sent  a  deputation  to  that  sovereign 
to  il^Daiid  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sapremacy  of  (he  Emperor.  This  was 
fcOowtA  by  niioui  negotiations  and  acts  of  offence  on  bolh  sides,  nhich  led  to  the 
tSKpaigD  of  1177,  already  tpoken  of.  For  a  few  years  no  further  events  appear  10 
be  mcotded,  bot  in  llSi,  in  conieqaence  of  a  report  from  Nisruddin  of  the  ease 
wkb  whid  Uien  coold  be  conquered,  an  invasion  was  ordered  under  a  Prince  of 
die  Bload  called  Siar^tanr  [called  Siatnghttlalh,  by  Visdelou.— H.  C.].  This  u  as 
prafaablj  Singtw,  great -grandioii  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  Chinghit,  who  a  few 
jean  lata  look  pan  in  the  inmrection  of  Nayan.  (SecZ>'(7Jjj0n,  II.461.)  The  army 
■■rtfld  fraa  Ymi.nan  fa,  then  called  Cbong-kliing  (and  the  Yacki  of  Polo)  in  the 
aa^DB  of  11S3.  We  are  told  that  the  army  made  use  of  boats  to  descend  Ihe  River 
£U>  to  the  lUtilicd  dty  of  Kianglbca  {ice  lufra,  note  3,  ch.  lii.),  which  they  took 
Bad  Bcikadi  and  ai  tlte  Kir^  itill  rcfuied  to  submit,  they  then  advanced  to  ihe 
"primitive  C]^Ktal,"  Taikmtig,  which  tbey  captured.  Here  Panlhicr's  details  slop. 
(ly  405,416;  lee  alio  i/OjbiM,  tl.  444 1""!  yinit'o"]-) 

It  is  cniou*  to  compare  these  narratives  with  that  from  (he  Burmese  Royal 
AbmI*  (>**■  ^  Colonel  Bnney,  and  again  by  Sit  A.  Fhayie  in  the  /.  A.  S.  B. 
(IV.   401,  tad  XXXVIt.   PL   I.   p.    loi.)      Those  annals  afford   no  mention  of 
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of  the  Bhamo  River,  and  after  a  protracted  resistance  on  that  river,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire.  They  took  up  a  new  point  of  defence  on  the  Hill  of  Mal6,  which  they  had 
f<rtified.  Here  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Burmese  were  entirely  routed. 
The  King,  on  hearing  of  their  retreat  from  tiham6,  at  first  took  measures  for  fortifying 
his  capital  Pagin,  and  destroyed  6000  temples  of  various  sizes  to  furnish  material. 
Bet  after  all  he  lost  heart,  and  embarking  with  his  treasure  and  establishments  on  the 
Irawadi,  fled  down  that  river  to  Bassein  in  the  Delta.  The  Chinese  continued  the 
pjr^oit  loi^  past  Pagdn  till  they  reached  the  place  now  called  Tarokmau  or 
"Chinese  Point,"  30  miles  below  Prome.  Here  ihey  wore  forced  by  want  of  pro- 
'•L-ions  to  return.  The  Burmese  Annals  place  the  alxindonment  of  Pagan  by  the 
K:r.g  in  1 284,  a  most  satisfactory  synchronism  with  the  Chinese  record.  It  is  a 
CKfUUe  point  in  Burmese  histor}*,  for  it  marked  the  fall  of  an  ancient  Dynasty  which 
«as  speedily  followed  by  its  extinction,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  capital.  The 
King  is  known  in  the  Burmese  Annals  as  Tarok-py^-Mett^^  **The  King  who  fled 
from  the  Tarok:'  • 

In  Dr.  Mason's  abstract  of  the  Pegu  Chronicle  we  find  the  notable  statement  with 
reference  to  this  period  that  "the  Emperor  of  China,  having  subjugated  Pagan,  his 
troops  with  the  Burmese  entered  Pegu  and  invested  several  cities." 

We  sec  that  the  Chinese  Annals,  as  quoted,  mention  only  the  '*  capitale  primitive" 
Taikungy  which  I  have  little  doubt  Pauthier  is  right  in  identifying  with  Tagaungy 
traditionally  the  most  ancient  royal  city  of  Burma,  and  the  remains  of  which  stand 
siile  by  side  with  those  of  Old  Pagdn,  a  later  but  still  very  ancient  capital,  on  the 
ex^t  Ijank  of  the  Irawadi,  in  about  lat.  23**  28'.  The  Chinese  extracts  give  no  idea  of 
the  temporary  completeness  of  the  concjuest,  nor  do  they  mention  Great  Pagan  (lat. 
21"  13'),  a  city  whose  vast  remains  I  have  endeavoured  partially  to  describe. t  Sir 
.-Vrthur  Pha^Te,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Burmese  Chronicle,  assures  me  that 
(here  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  at  the  time  in  question  the  Burmese  Royal 
Residence,  and  the  city  alluded  to  in  the  Burmese  narrative.  M.  Pauthier  is  mistaken 
ir.  >-jpposing  that  Tarok-Mau,  the  turning-point  of  the  Chinese  Invasion,  lay  north  of 
:;.-city:  he  has  not  unnaturally  confounded  it  with  Tarok-J/)'^  or  '*  China-Town," 
\  district  not  far  below  Ava.  Moreover  Male,  the  position  of  the  decisive  victory  of 
•J-T  <."h:r.c«ie,  is  it.self  murh  to  the  south  of  Tagaung  (about  12'  55'). 

\'0  ■*■    I'.i^.in  ari'l  Mile  arc  menU'Hied  in  a  remarkaljle  ("liiiir-i'  notice  cxImi'imI 

.-..;•;;.:'.  M-rtcire:{W\' .  292):  *' Mieii-Tifti   ....    had  live  -  l.icf  t.)\vn-, -.f  u!:irh 

.  ■  ■ -:  -^.L-  KiitKthm  [;u*f\i^  y.\i.  105,  1 1 1  ,  ihc  >ec("'nd  I aiJ.un  ■.  :!.<•  :!.:i(!  J/;.';/,  t!:  ■ 

•■":.   N^iri-\  ;.'.-:-.;^-kwc  (?  |"eii..ii)-.  the  J\\;--i-f.</i,i:/f.\-  :'yivi  of  :!.••    !'.■::  :ii.  --■  .\p.:::i!-'. 

*:"»'.   P'.'K\N  M:K"'-\VaN(;  (I';'.i;.iii  of  ilic  .Mien  Kin:;?).      'I  h--   ^'l:-•;l  .  ii:i<l   \\.>.r 

':  ,>  r-.'jr.TT.-,  j^irtirularly  fl'iriii;;  the  reij;n  uf  S!r.in-Ti,  *!.•.•  !.'^t    M-n."  1    l!iii|-  nr 

I  ;'■  ** ".  uli''.,  a'.ler  ^ubj'.JLi.ilii.,:;  il,  t-iecled  at  riil..i:i  Mi-  ii  \N.iii;.-.  .1  lii'  '.;:  .■!  >>'\1  ■(! 

■  ■^■.ht--e\    \\.r    authoiiiy   't    \\!ii<'h    exteiukil    <.v«.r    i'::,i;y.i    .in'    .:'.l    i' ,   d.;- 

.  :   '.'"     Thi-.  is  evidently  t"iiiii,<lcd  on  actu;il  d.-i  imikh!  n.  I:m    I'.mx.ior  Tcni^y;', 

.>■.  ''^.l-.-i  \"ijjyapura,  vNa^.  tl.e  f  a}'ilal '-f  liutin.'.  di'.iii:;'.  ji.ut  >■!  "ho  I  \\\\  ci-n-rn-, 

:.  "i.-  de--MV  '■•f  r.iLi'in  and  llie  I'-aildii.-'  ^A  Ava.      i'.u*    n-':.--  ul"  I'cc  ti  u;.'    ■   d 

«    !r    :ii    ti.e    iJ'.irii;'  -c   (liU'iii-le    allord    r.  ii  r-  l^oiati"!!.       Ii-iii    ^.':.:''i"     :.  .\ 

■,   h  ■•.*•.■ '.■-■r,   we   Ifiiii  that   thi-   Kin^  of  I'.ii.y.i  hom    ^}^2\  to   \}t\\   \\    -   :l.  ' 

J   :iu^'::  f  i-r  fhe  J',ni/efcr  of  i''!in.i  i\).  ,\z\.      I   may  al-'>  i-ici  •-)   i''i..'ei: 

:'  rr.e  <.";.r-.r.ilc  "f  the  Sliaii   St.ite  "f  !'•  •::.:;  iii  tlie    !';';■  r    Ii    ".     11   v 
'     .'■  ^  ').-i.\  -iS'i..!  the  middle  nt'fl.e  14th  r;  ii'ury  ;!.e  Ch::.!-.'-  ir.v.i-!  d  1'- ■:   :.:;•! 
'     .r/  \\\  .f'.r.L',  *h**  r.i|.ir.d.t     Tiie  .^haii    K::.;_:  ;-.:.d  \,'\>  --ii  tl-d  !  •  'l  ■    K:  •;  <  f 
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•  ;  .  •    f  -.iT.r  Ti-  *  .r-p'.*"!  j:.  Iliirii  \  '  >  i   m  Cliin'-o.     ^i''   A.  I'l.-iv:'      :ji;i  '-<  ,  it  t  <  "••■   .' .<  •  .'■, 
«  •■         .  -  :  •      .■"•.'  f^. ill  .t  i;.:-  ;'M-. 

•  ■      •     ■    S  .       •    .-      ;  !'■   .-.  r-  •  M.-i-.:.,  '  :.    r. 

;  ■.,         ■  ■   . .  ii'T'-  :  .1  ,t.;\  i^^■■llm'  \  .\-\\     :-p.ir,i  v  -.T   i\';.  \      -  .'■  t  •  \    ■:■!..•  i  !.:  .-.    1      •■    •  •'.« 

.■■•'-     1  •'■..i!  ■  f  ''.^  (  hi:. ••■>«'  A'.:    lU       l!  it    tli'.      i-   i  .'■•    "v  '       .1  ■   ^  ■.<•  .1:'  ;ti  n  .  y    1  !■       '■."■, 

-  »    -  \  I  .   ■!  r.»r«:  r»  ■r-i'-d  witii  that  of  KuM  li  I!,  f.'-  ;  ■• .  •  ".    •     'nf.iiv.     (•-•••■./•.•..•■'.if 

.     ».*   ,  ^ntan.y.  f. )     W**  s^*  i;i  tf.e  <iJ-t.itijn  a'*  a**  f:  •■"   A'        •  ■    .1?  th"  (  liir -••■  Ann.il'.  :il    > 

■  ■-    .'•:  1-.  '1  .I*.  -I  '  '  :'!•■  'a'?r  ir.v'  ■;  'i. 
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Burma  for  protection,  bat  the  Burmese  surrendered  them  and  they  were  carried  to 
China.     {Report  on  E,  Frontier  of  Bengal y  p.  112.) 

I  see  no  sufficient  evidence  as  to  whether  Marco  himself  visited  the  *'  city  of  Mien." 
I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  accoimt  of  the  conquest  is  from  the  merest  hearsay, 
not  to  say  gossip.  Of  the  absurd  story  of  the  jugglers  we  find  no  suggestion  in  the 
Chinese  extracts.  We  learn  from  them  that  N^ruddin  had  represented  the  conquest 
of  Mien  as  a  very  easy  task,  and  Kiibldi  may  have  in  jest  asked  his  gleemen  if  they 
would  undertake  it.  The  haziness  of  Polo's  account  of  the  conquest  contrasts  strongly 
with  his  graphic  description  of  the  rout  of  the  elephants  at  Vochan.  Of  the  latter  he 
heard  the  particulars  on  the  spot  (I  conceive)  shortly  after  the  event;  whilst  the 
conquest  took  place  some  years  later  than  his  mission  to  that  frontier.  Ilis  descrip- 
tion of  the  gold  and  silver  pagodas  with  their  canopies  of  tinkling  bells  (the  Burmese 
Hti),  certainly  looks  like  a  sketch  from  the  life  ;*  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
negotiations  between  1277  and  1281  may  have  given  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Burma,  though  he  may  not  have  reached  the  capital.  Indeed  he  would  in  that  case 
surely  have  given  a  distincter  account  of  so  important  a  city,  the  aspect  of  which  in 
its  glory  we  have  attempted  to  realize  in  the  plate  of  "  the  city  of  Mien." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  unfortunate  King  then  reigning  in  Pagin,  had  in 
1274  finished  a  magnificent  Pagoda  called  Afengala-dtedi  {Mangaia  Chaitya)  respecting 
which  ominous  prophecies  had  been  diffused.  In  this  pagoda  were  deposited,  besides 
holy  relics,  golden  images  of  the  Disciples  of  Buddha,  golden  models  of  the  holy 
places,  golden  images  of  the  King's  fifty-one  predecessors  in  Pagdn,  and  of  the  King  and 
his  Family.  It  is  easy  to  suspect  a  connection  of  this  with  Marco's  story.  **It  is 
possible  that  the  King's  ashes  may  have  been  intended  to  be  buried  near  those  relics, 
though  such  is  not  now  the  custom ;  and  Marco  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
custom  of  depositing  relics  of  Buddha  and  ancient  holy  men  in  pagodas  with  the 
supposed  custom  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Still,  even  now,  monuments  are  occasion- 
ally erected  over  the  dead  in  Burma,  although  the  practice  is  considered  a  vain  folly. 
I  have  known  a  miniature  pagoda  with  a  hti  complete,  erected  over  the  ashes  of  a 
favourite  disciple  by  a  Fhungyi  ox  Buddhist  monk."  The  latter  practice  is  common 
in  China.  {Notes  by  Sir  A,  Phayre ;  J.  A,  S.  B,  IV.  w.  j.,  also  V.  164,  VI.  251 ; 
Mason^s  Burmahy  2nd  ed.  p.  26;  Milnis  Life  in  China^  pp.  288,  450.) 

Note  3. — The  Gaur — Bos  Gaurus,  or  B,  {Bibos)  Cavifrons  of  Hodgson — exists  in 
certain  forests  of  the  Burmese  territory ;  and,  in  the  south  at  least,  a  wild  ox  nearer 
the  domestic  species,  Bos  Sondaicus.  Mr.  Gouger,  in  his  book  The  Prisoner  in  Burma, 
describes  the  rare  spectacle  which  he  once  enjoyed  in  the  Tenasserim  forests  of  a  herd 
of  wild  cows  at  graze.  He  speaks  of  them  as  small  and  elegant,  without  hump,  and 
of  a  light  reddish  dun  colour  (pp.  326-327). 


CHAPTER    LV. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Bangala. 

Bangala  is  a  Province  towards  the  south,  which  up  to 
the  year  1290,  when  the  aforesaid  Messer  Marco  Polo 

*  Compare  the  old  Chinese  Pili^ims  Hwui  Seng  and  Seng  Yun,  in  their  admiration  of  a  vast 
|)Sigoda  erected  by  the  great  King  Kanishka  in  Gandh^ra  (at  Peshawur  in  fact):  *' At  sunrise  the 
gilded  disks  of  the  vane  are  lit  up  with  daziling  glory,  whilst  the  gentle  breexe  of  morning  causes  the 
precious  bells  to  tinkle  with  a  pleasing  sound."  {Bealf  p.  204.) 
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was  still  at  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan,  had  not  yet 
been  conquered ;  but  his  armies  had  gone  thither  to  make 
the  conquest  You  must  know  that  this  province  has 
a  peculiar  language,  and  that  the  people  are  wretched 
Idolaters.  They  are  tolerably  close  to  India.  There 
are  numbers  of  eunuchs  there,  insomuch  that  all  the 
Barons  who  keep  them  get  them  from  that  Province.^ 

The  people  have  oxen  as  tall  as  elephants,  but  not  so 
big.*  They  live  on  flesh  and  milk  and  rice.  They 
grow  cotton,  in  which  they  drive  a  great  trade,  and  also 
spices  such  as  spikenard,  galingale,  ginger,  sugar,  and 
many  other  sorts.  And  the  people  of  India  also  come 
thither  in  search  of  the  eunuchs  that  I  mentioned,  and 
of  slaves,  male  and  female,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers,  taken  from  other  provinces  with  which  those  of 
the  country  are  at  war ;  and  these  eunuchs  and  slaves  are 
sold  to  the  Indian  and  other  merchants  who  carry  them 
thence  for  sale  about  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  mention  about  this  country, 
so  we  will  quit  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  province 
called  Caugij^m. 


N-  TK    I. —  I   do  not  think  it  prolxible  that  Marco  even   touched   at  any  j)ort  of 

ii-. :  jj.i!  on  that  mission  to  the  Indian  Seas  of  wliich  we  hear  in  the  prolo^nie  ;    hut  he 

..-r*j;r.]y  never  reached  it  from  the  Yunnan  side,  and  he  had,  as  we  sliall  presently 

-■-     tr:*tA,  ch.   lix.   note  6),  a  wrong  notion  as  to  its  position.     Indeed,  if  lie  had 

;*t'i   it  at  all,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  it  was  issrniially  a  part  of  India, 

*  •  .  -:  in  fr'.'t  he  evidently  regarded  it  as  an  IndoChifw^c  region,  like  /ardandan, 

T:..-rc  i=i  no  notice,  I  believe,  in  any  hi>tory,  Indian  or  Chinese,  of  an  attempt  by 

;.  .     .-.:  Id  cjnc^uer  IJengal.     The  only  such  attempt  by  the   Mongols  that  we  hear  of 

•     -      :nvnfioncti  by  Firishta,  as  made  by  way  of  Cathay  and  Tibet,  during  the  reign 

•  r  .\.  .•.  idin  Mas»i'i':d,  king  of  Delhi,  in   1244,  and  stated  to  have  been  defeated  by 

-  .]  .!r:cer>  in  iJengal.  But  Mr.  Kdward  Thomas  tells  me  he  has  most  distinctly 
IX  r*.  r.'.-i  that  l}.i>  statement,  which  has  misled  every  hi>lurian  "from  IJadauiii  and 
r  r  ; '.ih  ?v  Urigg-  and  Elphinstonc,  is  founded  purely  on  an  erroneous  reading" 
.  *:  :  -tr  .1  note  in  Mr.  Thomas's  Pathan  A'inj^  0/  DthH,  p.  121). 

rJ"?  da*c  1290  in  the  text  would  fix  the  period  of  Tolo's  final  departure  from 
;  r^  !.»:,  tf  the  t\  ites  were  not  so  gener.dly  corrupt. 

It-  •.Tibj» .  t  of  the  last  part  of  this  paragraph,  recurre<l  to  in  the  next,  lias  been 
'  ■-'<:-:-.!■ -*1  arifl  corrupted  in  Pauthier's  text,  and  partially  in  Kamusio's.  These 
:  :'.  r  •:.<:  e.  tttlUs  or  tstoillicz  {\'\i\i:  />uaftx^  m\  v.  /i.uvtAi/uSy  and  A\iyni'uard^  Lex. 
i.m    W.    II.   into  uholan  and  wiiat  not.      liut  on  comparison  of  the  pass.ages  in 
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those  two  editions  vdth  the  Geographic  Text  one  cannot  doubt  the  correct  reading. 
As  to  the  fact  that  Bengal  had  an  evil  notoriety  for  this  traffic,  especially  the 
province  of  Silhet,  see  the  Ayun  Akbery^  11.  9-1 1,  BarbosaCs  chapter  on  Bengal,  and 
De  Barros  {Ramiisio  I.  316  and  391). 

On  the  cheapness  of  slaves  in  Bengal,  see  Ibn  Batuta,  IV.  21 1-2 12.  He  says 
people  from  Persia  used  to  call  Bengal  Dikzakh pur-i  n€amat^  **a  hell  crammed  with 
good  things,"  an  appellation  perhaps  provoked  by  the  official  style  often  applied  to  it 
o{  Jannat'ul-baldd  or  "  Paradise  of  countries." 

Professor  H.  Blochmann,  who  is,  in  admirable  essays,  redeeming  the  long  neglect 
of  the  history  and  archaeology  of  Bengal  Proper  by  our  own  countrymen,  says  that 
one  of  the  earliest  passages,  in  which  the  name  Bangdlcth  occurs,  is  in  a  poem  of 
Hafiz,  sent  from  Shiraz  to  Sultan  Ghi^uddin,  who  reigned  in  Bengal  from  1367  to 
1373.  Its  occurrence  in  our  text,  however,  shows  that  the  name  was  in  use  among 
the  Mahomedan  foreigners  (from  whom  Polo  derived  his  nomenclature)  nearly  a 
century  earlier.  And  in  fact  it  occurs  (though  corruptly  in  some  MSS.)  in  the 
history  of  Rashiduddin,  our  author's  contemporary.    (See  Elliot ^  I.  p.  72.) 

Note  2. — "Big  as  elephants"  is  only  a  fa^on  de  parler^  but  Marsden  quotes 
modem  exaggerations  as  to  the  height  of  the  Ama  or  wild  buffalo,  more  specific  and 
extravagant.  The  unimpeachable  authority  of  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us  that  the  Ama 
in  the  Nepal  Tarai  sometimes  does  reach  a  height  of  6  ft.  6  in.  at  the  shoulder, 
with  a  length  of  10  ft.  6  in.  (excluding  tail),  and  horns  of  6  ft.  6  in.  {J,  A,  S,  B., 
XVI.  710.)  Marco,  however,  seems  to  be  speaking  oi  donustic  cattle.  Some  of  the 
breeds  of  Upper  India  are  very  tall  and  noble  animals,  far  surpassing  in  height  any 
European  oxen  known  to  me  ;  but  in  modern  times  these  are  rarely  seen  in  Bengal, 
where  the  cattle  are  poor  and  stunted.  The  Aln  Akbariy  however,  speaks  of 
Sharffabdd  in  Bengal,  which  appears  to  have  corresponded  to  modern  Bardwdn,  as 
producing  very  beautiful  white  oxen,  of  great  size,  and  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of 
15  manSf  which  at  Prinsep's  estimate  of  Akbar's  man  would  be  about  600  lbs. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 
Discourses  of  the  Province  of  Caugigu. 

Caugigu  is  a  province  towards  the  east,  which  has  a 
king.^  The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  have  a  language 
of  their  own.  They  have  made  their  submission  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  send  him  tribute  every  year.  And 
let  me  tell  you  their  king  is  so  given  to  luxury  that  he 
hath  at  the  least  300  wives ;  for  whenever  he  hears  of 
any  beautiful  woman  in  the  land,  he  takes  and  marries 
her. 

They  find  in  this  country  a  good  deal  of  gold,  and 
they  also  have  great  abundance  of  spices.       But  they 
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are  such  a  long  way  from  the  sea  that  the  products  are 
of  little  value,  and  thus  their  price  is  low.  They  have 
elephants  in  great  numbers,  and  other  cattle  of  sundry 
kinds,  and  plenty  of  game.  They  live  on  flesh  and 
milk  and  rice,  and  have  wine  made  of  rice  and  good 
spices.  The  whole  of  the  people,  or  nearly  so,  have 
their  skin  marked  with  the  needle  in  patterns  represent- 
ing lions,  dragons,  birds,  and  what  not,  done  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  never  be  obliterated.  This  work  they 
cause  to  be  wrought  over  face  and  neck  and  chest,  arms 
and  hands,  and  belly,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  ;  and 
they  look  on  it  as  a  token  of  elegance,  so  that  those  who 
have  the  largest  amount  of  this  embroidery  are  regarded 
with  the  greatest  admiration. 


Note  i. — No  province  mentioned  by  Marco  has  given  rise  to  wider  and  wildei 
conjectures  than  this,  Cangigu  as  it  has  been  generally  printed. 

M.  Paathier,  who  sees  in  it  Laos,  or  rather  one  of  the  states  of  Laos  called  in  the 
Chinese  histories  Papesifu^  seems  to  have  formed  the  most  probable  opinion  hitherto 
propounded  by  any  editor  of  Polo.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Laos  or  some  part  of 
th:it  region  is  meant  to  be  described^  and  that  Pauthier  is  right  regarding  the  general 
direction  of  the  course  here  taken  as  being  through  the  regions  east  of  Burma,  in  a 
r.orth -easterly  directicm  up  into  Kwei-chau.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  review  the 
;::  ■::r.tj»hy  of  thi.>  tract  better,  as  a  whole,  at  a  point  more  advanced.  I  shall  then 
-;  ■  -'r.  "f  x\vi  name  CaU(5I<;L',  and  why  I  prel'er  this  reading  of  it. 

I  d»  not  l»'.lie\e,  fi>r  reasons  which  will  also  appear  further  on,  that  Polo  is  now 
•'  ■.    '■'^.'.Z,    a    route    which    he    had    traced    in    person,    unless    it    be    in    the     latter 

.  •■  •  •if 

...  .     «  I  . 

^!.    I'auThier,  tV'un  certain  indications  in  a  Chinese  work,  tixcs  on  Chianf^mai  or 

k    .- ^r.u.i,  the  Ziinnie  of  the  Iiuruie>e  (in  aljout  latitude  l8    4IS'  and   loni;.   09    30') 

.-   'i.e  r.ipi'al  of  tht:    Tapesifu  and  of  the  Caugi^u   of  our   text.      It   can   scarcely 

■  ^evcr   be    the  latter,   unless  we  throw   over  entirely  all    the    intervals  slated    in 

V  '.'^  i*ir,vrary  ;    .irid   .M.  (Marnier  informs  me  that  he  has  evidence  that  the  capital 

•  '.  e  I'-ip-j-ita  :it  this  time  was  Mtian:;-  )'cv/;^  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Kiang-Tun;;, 

*  ■-  ir.  he  h;t>  seen  its  ruins.*     That  the  people  called  by  the  Chinese  Papesifu  were  of 

■•■.   ;T-a:  race  of  I.a<.tians,  Sh.ins,  or  7'hai^  is  very  certain,  from  the  vt)cabulary  of 

■.  •  r    i'.j':\i;e  published  by  Klaproth. 

!". .:*:..'  r  >  Chiiiese  a:lhority  ^dves  a  puerile  interpretation  oi  Papesifu  as  signifyinj^ 
•■  !:.•-  kingdom  of  the  Srx)  wives,"  ar.d  says  it  was  called  so  because  the  I'rincc 
r -»  -.'^incd  that  e«t.iMishment.     This  may  be  an  indication  that  there  were  popular 


•   \"i**'\   '\  .TTiT.^ni^  in   Kbproth's  Asia  PoiYj^lotta   •!.   w    that  tlift  /'.r.V  st.itc  w.is   also  rnlird 
"*  tnt-'z'.m^  1pp.  'J  t,\* '-).     I  observe  that  thr  ri>cr  rv.;i:.ji  j^:  to  the  ca.st  of  I'u-tul  and  Sscmao(rvnr 
«.'  '  \.TUf.«.)  J*  cal'rtl  i'iif<ien  Kian^,  the  name  of  which  \-  i>erh.ap<  a  memorial  cf  the  Pnp^. 

I:.*  -^.'i  I^nrian  kii.^Hom  of  AVrw^-waf  (Ki.inK-m.n).  r;ill«<.i  .!/«<»«<  -  }>«^'  hy  the  I'a-y,  wa<  in- 
r-  •"!  '.T  lJ-«  /'•■•/^  '..•/«  *'X  i:.4t-l,.'i  TTK-jihu;  the  julia'-itants  called  thenivrlve.s  I'hal  niai  or 
,-  •  Ir.a  i I'r! ^ria,  J- tK^nttire.  \k  icm.)  CJi.  i<.  of  the  Chin^*-^  wi'k  Sge-i-k^i-.in-kaa  \\  dev»>te(l 
t  A.«r.f  tutl  J'M^)^  which  includes  the  sulKllvisiun*  'f  I^us,  Xicn,;  Hunt;  [Kiatig  Hung]  and 
'T  --- J  Ken      iDtffrtm,  Mil.  d«  J  far  let,  p.  97  )-  H.  C.J 
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k  LVII.  THE   PROVINCE   OF   ANIN 


1^ 
■  about  ihc  QumeioM  wives  of  the  Kiog  of  Loat,  such  as  Polo  hi 
InlGTprciatioii  IS  doabtless  rubbuh,  lik«  most  of  the  so-called  < 
c(  iMiDcs  applied  by  ihe  Chinese  lo  foicign  regions.  At  best  the 
if  a  kind  of  Mtmsria  Tuim'ia,  and  oflen  piobalilj  Lear  no  more  LEiai-  . 

trnMom  in  its  real  meaning  than  Swift's  AU-tgss-Hnitr-lht-graU  bears  to  . 
Magnm.     Ho*  such  "etymologies"  irisB  is  obvious  from  the  nnlnre  of  Ihi  .^ 

tfOKia  of  writing.  If  we  alio  liud  to  cxprcis  proper  names  by  combiniii^  mono- 
ijlklnc  words  already  existing  in  Englisli,  wc  should  In  fact  be  obliged  to  write  the 
oaiDc  of  the  Macedonian  hero  much  as  Swift  travestied  it.  As  on  example  we  may 
givi  the  Chinese  name  of  Java,  Kwawa,  which  signifies  "gourd-sound,"  and  was 
^i«D  to  that  Ulaod,  we  are  told,  because  the  voice  of  its  intiabitanls  is  very  like  llist 
tt  a  iff  gourd  tolled  upon  Ihe  ground  ]  It  is  usually  stated  that  Tungking  was 
{alM  Kiae-iM,  mesning  "  ciossed-toes,"  because  the  people  oRen  exhibit  [hitt  mal- 
Ibmaiioa  [whicli  is  a  fact),  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  sylUbles  were  originally 
a  phonetic  lepresentation  of  an  itidiprainns  name  which  has  no  such  meaning.  As 
•Mtbcf  oaniile,  less  ridicnlou*  but  n  lore  true.  Chin-tan,  representing  Ihe  Indian 
oMne  of  China,  Chlnatlhdna,  is  c:  [iiKined  to  mean  "  Eastern  -  Dawn"  {Aurori 
OritrntaUy     {Amyel,  XIV.  loi  ;  Klaft.  M^ai.  III.  i68.) 

The  states  of  Laos  are  shut  out  from  ihc  sea  in  Ihe  manner  indicated ;  they 
tboonil  In  domestic  elephanu  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and  the  people  do  tattoo 
IlionMlva  in  various  degrees,  most  of  all  (as  M.  Gamier  tells  me)  about  Kiang 
HaRB-  Tlw  ttyli  of  tattooing  which  the  text  describes  is  quite  that  of  the  Burmese, 
IB  Tji"V''^  of  whom  Polo  has  omitted  to  meniion  the  custom :  *'  Ever}'  male  BiiTman 
it  tMtoocd  in  bis  boyhood  from  the  middle  to  hii  knees ;  in  hcl  lie  has  a  pair  o! 
brtediei  taiiooed  tm  him.  The  pattern  is  a  fanciful  medley  of  animals  and  aiab- 
ai|Ui,  but  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  save  as  a  general  tint,  except  on  a  fair 
tk^L"     iAfiitifH  tt  Ava,  tjl.) 


CHAPTER    LVil. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  I 


Anin  is  a  Province  towards  the  east,  the  people  of  which 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  are  Idolaters,  They 
live  by  cattle  and  tillage,  and  have  a  peculiar  language. 
The  women  wear  on  the  legs  and  arms  bracelets  of  gold 
and  silver  of  great  value,  and  the  men  wear  such  as  are 
even  yet  more  costly.  They  have  plenty  of  horses 
which  they  sell  in  great  numbers  to  the  Indians,  making 
a  great  profit  thereby.  And  they  have  also  vast  herds 
of  buffaloes  and  oxen,  having  excellent  pastures  for  these. 
They  have  likewise  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abun- 
daooe' 
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V  Now  you  must  know  that  between  Anin  and  Caugigu, 

which  we  have  left  behind  us,  there  is  a  distance  of  [25] 
days'  journey  ;  ^  and  from  Caugigu  to  Bangala,  the  third 
province  in  our  rear,  is  30  days'  journey.  We  shall  now 
leave  Anin  and  proceed  to  another  province  which  is 
some  8  days'  journey  further,  always  going  eastward. 


Note  i. — Ramusio,  the  printed  text  of  the  Soc.  de  Geographie,  and  most  editions 
have  Amu ;  Pauthier  reads  Aniuj  and  considers  the  name  to  represent  Tungking  or 
Annam,  called  also  Nan-ytU,  The  latter  word  he  supposes  to  be  converted  into 
AnyuS^  Aniu,     And  accordingly  he  carries  the  traveller  to  the  capital  of  Tungking. 

Leaving  the  name  for  the  present,  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  route  as  I  shall 
try  to  explain  it  below,  I  should  seek  for  Amu  or  Aniu  or  Anin  in  the  extreme  south- 
east of  Yun-nan.  A  part  of  this  region  was  for  the  first  time  traversed  by  the  officers 
of  the  French  expedition  up  the  Mekong,  who  in  1867  visited  Sheu-ping,  Lin-ngan 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  River  of  Tungking  on  their  way  to  Yun-nan-fu.  To  my 
question  whether  the  description  in  the  text,  of  Aniu  or  Anin  and  its  fine  pastures, 
applied  to  the  tract  just  indicated,  Lieut.  Gamier  replied  on  the  whole  favourably 
(see  further  on),  proceeding :  **  The  population  about  Sheu-ping  is  excessively  mixt. 
On  market  days  at  that  town  one  sees  a  gathering  of  wild  people  in  great  namber 
and  variety,  and  whose  costumes  are  highly  picturesque,  as  well  as  often  very  rich. 
There  are  the  Pa-is^  who  are  also  found  again  higher  up,  the  Ho-nhiy  the  Khato^  the 
Loptfy  the  SJicniseti,     These  tribes  appear  to  be  allied  in  part  to  the  Laotians,  in  part 

to  the  Kakhyens The  wilder  races  about  Sheuping  are  remarkably  handsome, 

and  you  see  there  types  of  women  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  regularity  of  feature, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  complexion  surprisingly  white.     The  Chinese  look  quite  an 

inferior  race  beside  them I  may  add  that  all  these  tribes,  especially  the  Ho- 

nhi  and  the  Pa-T,  wear  large  amounts  of  silver  ornament ;  great  collars  of  silver  roand 
the  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  legs  and  arms." 

Though  the  whiteness  of  the  people  of  Anin  is  not  noticed  by  Polo,  the  distinctive 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  dark  complexion  of  the  tribes 
described  therein  seems  to  indicate  the  probable  omission  of  the  opposite  tnut 
here. 

The  prominent  position  assigned  in  M.  Garnier*s  remarks  to  a  race  called  Ho-nhi 
first  suggested  to  me  that  the  reading  of  the  text  might  be  Anin  instead  of  Aniu, 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  seems  to  my  eyes  to  be  clearly  the  reading  of  the  Paris 
Livre  des  Merveilies  (Pauthier's  MS.  B),  while  the  Paris  No.  5631  (Pauthier's  A)  has 
Auin,  and  what  may  be  either  Aniu  or  Anin.  Anyn  is  also  found  in  the  Latin 
Brandenburg  MS.  of  Pipino's  version  collated  by  Andrew  MUller,  to  which,  however, 
we  cannot  ascribe  much  weight.  But  the  two  words  are  so  nearly  identical  in 
medijeval  writing,  and  so  little  likely  to  be  discriminated  by  scribes  who  had  nothing 
to  guide  their  discrimination,  that  one  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  which  is 
supported  by  argument.  In  reference  to  the  suggested  identity  of  Anin  and  Ho-nhi^ 
M.  Gamier  writes  again  :  "  All  that  Polo  has  said  regarding  the  country  of  Aniu, 
though  not  containing  anything  very  characteristic,  may  apply  perfectly  to  the 
different  indigenous  tribes,  at  present  subject  to  the  Chinese,  which  are  dispersed 
over  the  country  from  Talan  to  Sheuping  and  Lin-ngan.  These  tribes  bearing 
the  names  (given  above)  relate  that  they  in  other  days  formed  an  independent  state, 
to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Aluang  Shung.  Where  this  Muang  was  situated 
there  is  no  knowing.  These  tribes  have  langage  par  euls,  as  Marco  Polo  says,  and 
silver  ornaments  are  worn  by  them  to  this  day  in  extraordinary  profusion;  more, 
however,  by  the  women  than  the  men.    They  have  plenty  of  horses,  buf&loes  and 
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oxen,  and  of  sheep  as  well.  It  was  the  first  locality  in  which  the  laUer  were  seen. 
The  plateau  of  Lin-ngan  affords  pasture-grounds  which  are  exceptionally  good  for 
that  part  of  the  world. 

**  Beyond  Lin-ngan  we  find  the  Ho-nhi,  properly  so  called,  no  longer.  But  ought 
one  to  lay  much  stress  on  mere  names  which  have  undergone  so  many  changes,  and 
of  which  so  many  have  been  borne  in  succession  by  all  those  places  and  peoples  ?  .  .  . 
I  will  content  myself  with  reminding  you  that  the  town  of  Homi-cheu  near  Lin-ngan 
in  the  daj's  of  the  Yuen  bore  the  name  oi  Ngo-ntng.^* 

Notwithstanding  M.  Garnier's  caution,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that 
Anin  represents  either  Ho-NHI  or  Ngo-ning,  if  indeed  these  names  be  not  identical. 
For  on  reference  to  Biot  I  see  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  modem  name  of  the  town 
which  M.  Gamier  writes  How/,  is  expressed  by  the  same  character  as  the  first 
syllable  of  ^GOning. 

[The  Wo-nhi  are  also  called  Ngo-ni,  Kan-ni,  Ho-ni,  Lou-mi,  No-pi,  Ko-ni  and 
Wa-heh ;  they  descend  from  the  southem  barbarians  called  Ho-nhi.  At  the  time  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nan-Chao,  the  Ho-nhi,  called  In-yuen,  tribes  were  a  dependence  of  the 
Kiang  (Xieng)  of  Wei-yuen  (Prefecture  of  P'u-erh).  They  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Yunnanese  prefectures  of  Lin-ngan,  King-tung,  Chen-yuen,  Yuen-kiang  and  Yun-nan. 
(See  Deviria^  p.  135.  )^H.  C] 

We  give  one  of  M.  Gamicr's  woodcuts  representing  some  of  the  races  in  this 
vicinity.  Their  dress,  as  he  notices,  has,  in  some  cases,  a  curious  resemblance 
to  costumes  of  Switzerland,  or  of  Brittany,  popular  at  fancy  balls.*  Coloured  figures 
of  some  of  these  races  will  be  found  in  the  Atlas  to  Gamicr's  work  ;  see  especially 
Plate  35. 

Note  2. — All  the  French  MSS.  and  other  texts  except  Ramusio's  read  15.  We 
adopt  Ramusio's  reading,  25,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  below. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Coloman. 

CoLOMAN  is  a  province  towards  the  east,  the  people  of 
which  are  Idolaters  and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  They  are  a  [tall  and] 
very  handsome  people,  though  in  complexion  brown 
rather  than  white,  and  are  good  soldiers.^  They  have 
a  good  many  towns,  and  a  vast  number  of  villages,  among 
great  mountains,  and  in  strong  positions.* 

When  any  of  them  die,  the  bodies  are  burnt,  and  then 

they   take   the    bones    and   put   them    in    little   chests. 

■ 

*  There  is  a  little  uncertainty  in  the  adjustment  of  names  and  fibres  of  some  of  these  tribes, 
between  the  illustrations  and  the  incidental  notices  in  Lieutenant  Garnier's  work.  But  all  the  figures 
in  the  present  cut  certainly  belong  to  the  tract  to  which  we  point  as  Anin  ;  and  the  two  middle  figures 
answer  best  to  what  b  said  of  the  Ho-nhi. 
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These  are  carried  high  up  the  mountains,  and  placed  in 
great  caverns,  where  they  are  hung  up  in  such  wise  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  can  come  at  them. 

A  good  deal  of  gold  is  found  in  the  country,  and  for 
petty  traffic  they  use  porcelain  shells  such  as  I  have  told 
you  of  before.  All  these  provinces  that  I  have  been 
speaking'  of,  to  wit  Bang:ila  and  Caugigu  and  Anin, 
employ  for  currency  porcelain  shells  and  gold.  There 
are  merchants  in  this  country  who  are  very  rich  and 
dispose  of  large  quantities  of  goods.  The  people  live 
on  flesh  and  rice  and  milk,  and  brew  their  wine  from  rice 
and  excellent  spices. 


KoTK  I.— The  only  MSS.  that  nflbrd  Ihc  reading  Coloman  or  Chthman  instead  of 

TtJfmam  la  Tkoleman,  arc  Ihc  Bern  MS.,  which  hu  Coleman  Jn  the  initial  woid  of 

th>  chapler,  farii  MS.  J649  (rajlhiei'sC)  which  has  CvltrnioH  in  the  Table  of  ChHpttn, 

tat  M(  In  liie  text,  the  Bodlckn,  hdJ  Ihe  Brandenburg  MS.  quoted  in  [he  last  note. 

^■■kwiatioiu  in  iheiDSelres  have  little  weight.     Bat  the  conAision  between  c  and  / 

^^^^^taitkl  HSS.,  when  desliog  with  strange  nanus,  is  so  constant  thai  I  have 

^^^^bd  lo  malie  Ihe  collection,  in  strong  cooviclion  tbal  it  is  ihc  r^lit  leading.     M. 

HHIBb  indeed,  aAei  spukin^  of  Itibcs  called  Lo  on  Ihe  south-west  of  Cliina,  adds, 

"*^  I«  n.iiin.A;!    7; -;<■-. ,j.7-i    Cits   romljrtuN    V..uU<:if.    Im')."      Wcie   thU  latter 

tfMiMiBt  frwrifft  oa  BctMd  arideiice  we  might  letmin  that  form  which  i*  Ibe  nnal 

ttaSnff    Bat  f  apptdieDd  &om  the  nunner  in  which  M.  Panthletproduceiit,  without 

eorrobontive  quotation,  that  be  is  rathei  haiaiding  a  conjecture  than  speakii^  with 

■nlharitf.      Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible  that  Polo's  Toloman  or  Coloman  should 

hiic  been  in  the  south  of  Kwangsi,  where  Faulhier  locates  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  tribes  of  both  A'oh  and  Kihlau  Batbaiians  (1.^.  Min, 
whence  Kolo-uAn  or  /Cih!au-mdn)  veiy  numerous  on  the  fionlicr  of  Kweichau.  (See 
Bridgmais  IrmtL  ef  Traxt  9»  Meaulste,  pp.  265,  269,  270,  272,  273,  J74,  275,  178, 
*79,  a*a)  Among  these  the  Kolo,  described  as  No,  38  in  that  Tract,  appear  to  me 
Cnm  Tarknu  paiticolan  to  be  the  most  probable  reptesenlatives  of  the  Coloman  of 
PolOjOOtwithstaiKlinglhesenteDee  with  which  the  description  opens  :  "  AWn  originally 
oUed  Lh/mA  :  the  modem  designation  Holo  is  incorrect.  "*  They  are  at  present  found 
in  the  prefectnie  of  Tatii^  (one  of  the  departments  of  Kweichau  towards  the  Yon-nan 
nde).  "  They  are  tall,  ef  a  dark  camfleiiim,  with  sunken  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  wear 
loi^  whisken,  and  have  the  beard  shaved  off  above  the  mouth.  They  pay  great 
dc&rcDcc  lo  demons,  and  on  that  account  are  sometimes  called  '  Dragons  of  Lo.'  .  .  . 
At  the  present  time  theu  Koio  are  divided  into  4S  clans,  the  elders  of  which  are  called 
Oueftsiiu  (lit.  '  Head -and- Eyes')  and  are  of  nine  grades.  .  .  ,  The  men  bind  their 
huT  into  a  tuft  with  bloc  cloth  and  make  it  &it  on  the  forehead  like  a  horn.  Their 
•ppo  drenei  are  short,  with  large  sleeves,  and  their  lower  garments  are  fine  blue. 
Wboi  one  of  the  chieftains  dies,  all  Chat  were  under  him  are  assembled  together  clad 
io  artuMT  and  on  honeback.  Having  dressed  his  corpse  in  silk  and  woollen  robes, 
ibey  bom  it  in  the  open  connlry  j  then,  invoking  the  departed  spirit,  Ihey  intei  Ihe 

•  Ob  A*  otbo-  iBd,  IL  Gaiaicr  wrka :"  I  do  not  kooo  any  name  al  all  lilic  Kala,  eicrpi  Ltb, 
■\\  IMBJI  III     -J —    T  "^  ."".".•'  ■^--^"■^'—  -'  "- ■    DotinMlliiloakuir^f* 
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ashes.  Their  attachment  to  him  as  their  sole  master  is  such  that  nothing  can  drive  or 
tempt  them  from  their  allegiance.  Their  large  bows,  long  spears,  and  sharp  swords, 
are  strong  and  well-wrought.  They  train  excellent  horses,  love  archery  and  hunting ; 
and  so  expert  are  they  in  tactics  that  their  soldiers  rank  as  the  best  among  all  the  un- 
civilised tribes.  There  is  this  proverb  :  *  The  Lo  Dragons  of  Shwui-si  rap  the  head 
and  strike  the  tail,*  which  is  intended  to  indicate  their  celerity  in  defence." 
{B*-idgman^  pp.  272-273.) 

'f  he  character  Lo^  here  applied  in  the  Chinese  Tract  to  these  people,  is  the  same 
as  that  in  tlie  name  of  the  Kwangsi  Lo  of  M.  Pauthier. 

I  append  a  cut  (opposite  page)  from  the  drawing  representing  these  Kolo-man  in 
the  original  work  from  which  Bridgman  translated,  and  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Lockhart. 

[I  believe  we  must  read  To-lo-man.  Man,  barbarian,  'Pu-lao  or  Shan-tsii 
(mountaineers)  who  live  in  the  Yunnanese  prefectures  of  Lin-ngan,  Cheng-kiang,  etc. 
T*u-la-Man  or  T'u-la  barbarians  of  the  Mongol  Annals.  ( Yuen-shi  lei-pien^  quoted 
by  Dev6ria,  p.  115.)— H.  C] 

Note  2. — Magaillans,  speaking  of  the  semi-independent  tribes  of  Kwei-chau  and 
Kwang-si,  says  :  **  Their  towns  are  usually  so  girt  by  high  mountains  and  scarped  rocks 
that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  taken  a  pleasure  in  fortifying  them  "  (p.  43).  (See  cat 
at  p.  131.) 


CHAPTER    LIX. 
Concerning  the  Province  op  Cuiju. 

Cuiju  is  a  province  towards  the  East.^  After  leaving 
Coleman  you  travel  along  a  river  for  12  days,  meeting 
with  a  good  number  of  towns  and  villages,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  mention.  After  you  have  travelled 
those  twelve  days  along  the  river  you  come  to  a  great 
and  noble  city  which  is  called  Fungul. 

The  people  are  Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  and  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts.  You  must 
know  they  manufacture  stuffs  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees 
which  form  very  fine  summer  clothing.^  They  are  good 
soldiers,  and  have  paper-money.  For  you  must  under- 
stand that  henceforward  we  are  in  the  countries  where 
the  Great  Kaan's  paper-money  is  current. 

The  country  swarms  with  lions  to  that  degree  that 
no  man  can  venture  to  sleep  outside  his  house  at  night' 
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Moreover,  when  you  travel  on  that  river,  and  come  to  a 
halt  at  night,  unless  you  keep  a  good  way  from  the  bank 
\  the  lions  will  spring  on  the  boat  and  snatch  one  of  the 
^  crew  and  make  off  with  him  and  devour  him.  And  but 
for  a  certain  help  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy,  no  one  could 
venture  to  travel  in  that  province,  because  of  the  multitude 
of  those  lions,  and  because  of  their  strength  and  ferocity. 

But  you  see  they  have  in  this  province  a  large  breed 
of  dogs,  so  fierce  and  bold  that  two  of  them  together  will 
attack  a  Hon.*  So  every  man  who  goes  a  journey  takes 
with  him  a  couple  of  those  dogs,  and  when  a  lion  appears 
they  have  at  him  with  the  greatest  boldness,  and  the 
lion  turns  on  them,  but  can't  touch  them  for  they  are  very 
deft  at  eschewing  his  blows.  So  they  follow  him,  per- 
petually giving  tongue,  and  watching  their  chance  to  give 
him  a  bite  in  the  rump  or  in  the  thigh,  or  wherever  they 
may.  The  lion  makes  no  reprisal  except  now  and  then 
to  turn  fiercely  on  them,  and  then  indeed  were  he  to 
catch  the  dogs  it  would  be  all  over  with  them,  but  they 
take  good  care  that  he  shall  not.  So,  to  escape  the 
dogs'  din,  the  lion  makes  off,  and  gets  into  the  wood, 
where  mayhap  he  stands  at  bay  against  a  tree  to  have 
his  rear  protected  from  their  annoyance.  And  when 
the  travellers  see  the  lion  in  this  plight  they  take  to  their 
bows,  for  they  are  capital  archers,  and  shoot  their  arrows 
at  him  till  he  falls  dead.  And  'tis  thus  that  travellers 
in  those  parts  do  deliver  themselves  from  those  lions. 

They  have  a  good  deal  of  silk  and  other  products 
which  are  carried  up  and  down,  by  the  river  of  which  we 
spoke,  into  various  quarters.* 

You  travel  along  the  river  for  twelve  days  more,  find- 
ing a  good  many  towns  all  along,  and  the  people  always 
Idolaters,  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  with  paper- 
money  current,  and  living  by  trade  and  handicrafts. 
There  are   also   plenty   of  fighting   men.       And   after 
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travelling  those  twelve  days  you  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Sindafu  of  which  we  spoke  in  this  book  some  time  ago.® 

From  Sindafu  you  set  out  again  and  travel  some  70 
days  through  the  provinces  and  cities  and  towns  which 
we  have  already  visited,  and  all  which  have  been  already 
particularly  spoken  of  in  our  Book.  At  the  end  of  those 
70  days  you  come  to  Juju  where  we  were  before.^ 

From  Juju  you  set  out  again  and  travel  four  days 
towards  the  south,  finding  many  towns  and  villages. 
The  people  are  great  traders  and  craftsmen,  are  all 
Idolaters,  and  use  the  paper-money  of  the  Great  Kaan 
their  Sovereign.  At  the  end  of  those  four  days  you 
come  to  the  city  of  Cacanfu  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Cathay,  and  of  it  I  shall  now  speak. 


Note  i. — In  spite  of  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject  (see  Note  6  below)  the 
of  Pkathier,  suggested  doubtingly  by  Marsden,  that  the  Cuiju  of  the  text  is 
KwKi-CHAU,  seems  the  most  probable  one.  As  the  latter  observes,  the  reappearance 
uf  pAper  money  shows  that  we  have  got  back  into  a  province  of  China  Proper.  Such, 
Von  nan,  recently  cooquered  from  a  Shan  prince,  could  not  be  considered.  But, 
according  to  the  best  view  we  can  form,  the  traveller  could  only  have  passed  through 
the  extreme  west  of  the  province  of  Kwci-chau. 

The  R.mie  of  Fitu^uly  if  that  be  a  true  reading,  is  suggestive  of  P/iuftgati^  which 
ur.dcr  ihe  Mongols  was  the  head  of  a  district  called  I'hungan-lu.  It  was  fouiuled 
\'y  that  dynasty,  and  was  regarded  as  an  iinj)ortant  position  for  the  coininaiid  of  the 
•:  rer  f  lovincesKwei-chau,  Kwarig-si,  and  Vun-nan.  {Bwt,\).  l6S  ;  Martifn\\^.  137.) 
I/U*  T*c  '.'ri.ill  explain  presently  the  serious  clifiirullie>  that  beset  tlic  inieiprcLslion  of 
':.'_•  itineraiv  as  it  stands. 

.\"IK  2.  — Several  Chinese  plants  artord  a  fibre  from  the  b;uk,  and  some  of  the^e 
*rc  maiiufactured  into  what  we  c:i\\  j^mss-c lot hs.  'Die  light  smooth  textures  so  called 
;re  Trrni-«i  by  the  Chinese ///<//// or  **  summer  clothe."  Kwei-chau  produces  such. 
I  z".  j<:rh.tf>s  th.xt  sp-rially  intended  is  a  species  of  hemp  {C'r/ii\i  A'tTYd /)  of  ^^hich 
M.  Ivr- y  c.f  ihc  k.  C.  Missions  says,  in  his  notes  on  Kwei-chau  :  "It  affords  a 
■•  \'  ;:c  vihii  h  may  be  comjxiretl  to  biitiste.  This  has  the  notable  property  of  keeping 
.-.  r  -  ■'  shat  many  people  cannot  wear  it  even  in  the  hot  weather,  (icnerally  it  is 
.-•>  :  '  r.I.  f-'f  sumnicr  clothing."  {Diet,  (us  V'l^MiSy  \'II.  404  ;  C/iifi.  A\-/os. 
W  ill.  217  and  529  ;  Aftfi.  dr  hi  Prop.  it>  /a  /\'i,  XXXI.  137.) 

NV'.'K  ;       Tigrrs  of  course  are  meant.     (See  su/-ni,  vol.   i.    p.   309.)     M.    Pernv 
■•-.i>  •  ■•:'  t:gcr>  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Kwei cli.ui.     ((>/.  <//.  130.  * 

N-  I  E  4.  -  Thc>e  great  dogs  were  noticed  by  I.iruti  ri.nil  (m^w  (ien<*ral)  Macleod, 
*.   r.-       •-sfTity  to   Kiang  Hung  on   the  great    River  Mekong,  as  accompanying  the 
A1-. ir.*-  of  (.hir:cse  traders  on  their  uay  to  the  Siamese    tenitory.     (See  .l/.;i<V<\rj 
/  :»'f;j;',  p.  66.) 
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Note  5. — ^The  trade  in  wild  silk  {i,e,  from  the  oak-leaf  silkworm)  is  in  tmth  an 
important  branch  of  commerce  in  Kwei-chau.  But  the  chief  seat  of  this  is  at  Tsmii-fii, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  Polo's  route  can  be  sought  so  far  to  the  eastward.  {Ann,  de  la 
Prop.  XXXI.  136;  Richthofen,  Letter  VII.  81.) 

Note  6. — We  have  now  got  back  to  Sindafu,  i.e,  Ch'eng-tu  fu  in  Sze-9h'wan,  and 
are  better  able  to  review  the  geography  of  the  track  we  have  been  following.  I  do 
not  find  it  possible  to  solve  all  its  difficulties. 

The  different  provinces  treated  of  in  the  chapters  from  Iv.  to  lix.  are  strung  by 
Marco  upon  an  easterly,  or,  as  we  must  interpret,  north-easterly  line  of  travel,  real  or 
hypothetical.  Their  names  and  intervals  are  as  follows:  (i)  Bangala ;  whence  30 
marches  to  (2)  Caugigu ;  25  marches  to  (3)  Anin ;  8  marches  to  (4)  Toloman  or 
Coloman  ;  12  days  in  Cuiju  along  a  river  to  the  city  of  (5)  Fungul,  Sinugul  (or  what 
not) ;  12  days  further,  on  or  along  the  same  river,  to  (6)  Ch'eng-tu  fu.  Total  from 
Bangala  to  Ch'eng-tu  fu  87  days. 

I  have  said  that  the  line  of  travel  is  real  or  hypothetical^  for  no  doubt  a  large  part 
of  it  was  only  founded  on  hearsay.  We  last  left  our  traveller  at  Mien,  or  on  the 
frontier  of  Yun-nan  and  Mien.  Bangala  is  reached  per  sal  turn  with  no  indication  of 
interval,  and  its  position  is  entirely  misapprehended.  Marco  conceives  of  it,  not  as 
in  India,  but  as  being,  like  Mien,  a  province  on  the  confines  of  India,  as  being  under 
the  same  king  as  Mien,  as  lying  to  the  south  of  that  kingdom,  and  as  being  at  the  (south) 
western  extremity  of  a  great  traverse  line  which  runs  (north)  east  into  Kwei-chau  and 
Sze-ch'wan.  All  these  conditions  point  consistently  to  one  locality ;  that,  however,  is 
not  Bengal  but  Pegu.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  manners  and  products, 
so  far  as  they  go,  do  belong  to  Bengal.  I  conceive  that  Polo's  information  regarding 
these  was  derived  from  persons  who  liad  really  visited  Bengal  by  sea,  but  that  he  had 
confounded  what  he  so  heard  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  with  what  he  heard  on  the 
Yun-nan  frontier  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi.  It  is  just  the  same  kind  of  error  that 
is  made  about  those  great  Eastern  Rivers  by  Fra  Mauro  in  his  Map.  And  possibly 
the  name  of  Pegu  (in  Burmese  Bag6h)  may  have  contributed  to  his  error,  as  well  as 
the  probable  fact  that  the  Kings  of  Burma  did  at  this  time  claim  to  be  Kings  of 
Bengal,  whilst  they  actually  were  Kings  of  Pegu. 

Caugigu. — We  have  seen  reason  to  agree  with  M.  Pauthier  that  the  description 
of  this  region  points  to  Laos,  though  we  cannot  with  him  assign  it  to  Kiang-mai. 
Even  if  it  be  identical  with  the  Papesifu  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  seen  that  the  centre 
of  that  state  may  be  placed  at  Muang  Yong  not  far  from  tlie  Mekong ;  whilst  I 
believe  that  the  limits  of  Caugigu  must  be  drawn  much  nearer  the  Chinese  and 
Tungking  territory,  so  as  to  embrace  Kiang  Hung,  and  probably  the  Papien  River, 
(See  note  at  p.  117.) 

As  regards  the  name,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  represent  some  specific  name  of  the 
Upper  Laos  territory.  But  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case 
of  erroneous  geographical  perspective  like  that  of  Bangala;  and  that  whilst  the 
circumstances  belong  to  Upper  Laos,  the  name,  read  as  I  read  it,  Caugigu  (or  Cavgigu), 
is  no  other  than  the  Kafchikue  of  Rashiduddin,  the  name  applied  by  him  to  Tungking, 
and  representing  the  KiAOcm-Kwfe  of  the  Chinese.  D'Anville's  Atlas  brings  Kiaochi 
up  to  the  Mekong  in  immediate  contact  with  Che-li  or  Kiang  Hung.  I  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Caugigu  was  probably  the  correct  reading  before  I  was  aware  that 
it  is  an  actual  reading  of  the  Geog.  Text  more  than  once,  of  Pauthier's  A  more  than 
once,  of  Pauthier's  C  at  least  once  and  .possibly  twice,  and  of  the  Bern  MS. ;  all 
which  I  have  ascertained  from  personal  examination  of  those  manuscripts.* 

Anin  or  Aniu, — I  have  already  pointed  out  that  I  seek  this  in  the  territory  about 
Lin-ngan  and  Homi.  In  relation  to  this  M.  Garnicr  writes:  *'In  starting  from 
Muang  Yong,  or  even  if  you  prefer  it,  from  Xieng  Hung  (Kiang  Hung  of  our 
maps),  ...  it  would  be  physically  impossible  in  25  days  to  get  beyond  the  arc 

*  A  passing  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  Kafphi  Ku<  and  Caugigu  ia  made  by  D'OhssoD,  and  I 
formerly  objected.    (See  Cathay,  p.  972,) 
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whidi  I  hmve  laid  down  on  your  map  (viz.  extending  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Homi). 
There  are  scaictly  any  roads  in  those  mountains,  and  easy  lines  of  communication 
begin  only  aft^r  you  have  got  to  the  Lin-ngan  territory.  In  Marco  Polo*s  days  things 
were  certainly  not  better,  but  the  reverse.  All  that  has  been  done  of  consequence  in 
the  way  of  roads,  posts,  and  organisation  in  the  part  of  Yun-nan  between  Lin-ngan 
and  Xieng  Hung,  dates  in  some  degree  from  the  Yuen,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree 
from  K'ang-hi."  Hence,  even  with  the  Ramusian  reading  of  the  itinerary,  we  cannot 
place  Anin  much  beyond  the  position  indicated  already. 
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k'ciomiift. — We  have  seen  that  tlic  position  of  this  rej^ion  is  prduhly  nc;ir  tlu' 
^KT^iern  fr«»Mlier  of  Kwei-chau.  Atlheiinj;  to  J/onii  as,  the  representative-  of  Anin,  and 
\'t  the  8  i\A\s  j'lurneyof  the  text,  the  most  proLahlo  position  of  Kolonum  \nouI<1 
Ur  aUiut  JofiMi;,  which  lies  al)oul  100  Kn^hsli  miles  in  a  str.ii^ht  line  n<>ith-east  fr-)ni 
Jl'inii.  The  first  character  uf  the  name  here  is  again  the  same  as  the  Lo  of  the 
K  •!«>  triVs. 

l^ev'.nci  this  point  the  ilifTiculties  of  devising  an  interjHctation,  consistent  at  once 
with  facts  and  with  the  text  as  it  stands,  l>econie  in^uperal»le. 

The  n.irralive  demands  that  from  Kol«)nian  we  should  readi  Futt^ul,  a  ^^reat  and 
n'-Mc  city,  by  travelling  12  days  alon^  a  river,  aid  that  Kun^nd  should  he  within 
!-A«-I-.c  days*  journey  of  Ch'eng-lu  fu,  along  the  same  river,  or  al  least  along  rivers 
c  ^n Tie-  ted  with  it. 

In  adxancing  from  the  south-west  gui<led  by  the  data  afl'.»r<led  hy  the  texts,  we  have 
r."?  U'»rt  .'hie  to  carry  the  |)ositi<m  of  Kungul  (.V/////^///,  «'r  what  not  of  (1.  T.  and 
oT.'T  ^I'^S.)  further  n«>rth  than  I'iumgan.  Hut  i;  i-»  inijH.N.il.Ie  that  (h'eng-tu  fu 
»h  -.Id  have  l»een  reacheil  in  12  <laNs  from  thi>  j>«.i:it.  N..r  is  it  jHixsiMc  ih.u  a  new 
p  "!  1:1  a  Mvludefl  i>i>sitioii,  like  I'hungan,  could  have  merited  to  he  described  as 
"a  L*'- •»•  and  ri'-blcrity." 

}:.:;  11  V.  Ki' hth'»fen  has  favoured  me  wilh  a  n-'ie  in  whi.  h  he  sb.ows  that  in 
r»-.i..".  •!..•  ..rdy  place  answering  the  moic  essential  i.-nditi- -ns  "I  lungiil  is  Siu  ehau  hi 
V.  *.'  u.'ii  n  of  the  two  gr-ral  branches  of  the  \'ang-t/u,  vi/.  the  Kin--ha  Kiang,  and 
vol.,     II.  I 
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ihe  Miii'Kiang  (rom  Ch'cng-iu  to,  (i)  The  ilitUtnce  rrom  Sin-chHu  to  Cli'cng-iu  by 
land  tnvelling  'm  jkUI  aboui  la  days,  ontt  the  load  is  nlong  a  tiver.  (a)  In  Bpprt>iLCh< 
ins  "  Pungul ''  from  Ihe  soulh  Polo  met  with  a  good  niuny  lowns  anil  villages.  This 
would  be  the  esse  alung  eiiher  of  Ihe  navigable  rivers  ihui  join  ihc  Vicig-uu  below 
Siu-chiiu  (or  at'ing  llial  which  joins  ubove  Siu-chau,  meiilioncd  farther  on),  (J)  Thi: 
large  Itade  in  wik  up  and  dovfn  the  rivet  is  a  characteristic  Ihnl  could  only  apply  lo 
the  Vang-tztl. 

These  reasons  are  very  sUong ;  though  some  little  doubt  mtut  sulnist  until  we 
can  explain  the  name  (Fungul,  or  Sinugul)  as  applidUe  to  Siu-chau.*  And  assuming 
Siu<hail  to  b«  Ihc  city  we  must  needs  carry  ihe  position  of  Coleman  considerably 
fiitthei  north  than  Lo-ping,  and  must  presnniE  llic  interval  between  Anin  and  Colomait 
to  be  greatly  understated,  through  clerical  or  other  error,  With  these  assumptions 
«re  should  place  PqIo's  Coloman  in  the  vicinity  of  Wei-ning,  one  of  the  localities  ol 
Kolo  tribes. 

Fiom  a  position  near  Wei-ning  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  reach  Siu-chau  in  II 
days,  making  use  ol  the  facilities  sHurded  by  one  or  other  of  llis  partially  navigable 
livers  to  which  allusion  has  just  lieen  made. 

"That  one,"  says  M.  Gamier  in  a  letter,  "whidi  cnlcrs  the  Kiang  a  bllle  above 
Sia-chau-fu,  the 
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It  a  point  4  days  from  Wci-rdng  ihi 
lo  any  point  on  the  great  Kiaiig. 

We  arc  obliged,  indeed,  tn  give  up  the  atleinpl  to  keep  to  n  line  of  eomnuniemt- 
ing  rivets  throughout  the  w  hole  24  days.  Nor  da  I  see  how  ii  is  possible  to  adhere 
lo  that  condition  literally  wilhout  taking  more  material  liberties  with  the  te»l. 

•  Cuiju  .nifihl  !«  rt»d  CiV«— reprutnling  SiHchaH,  bul  Uii  difEculiy  .boul   Fungul  would 
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y  IlitKay  of  Polo's  nclual  joumry  wnuhl  be  ihat.  1ie  relumed  from  Viiii-nun  (a  la 
V-Ch'^nC-rn  fa  ihrough  sonic  pott  uf  tiiv  province  of  Kwci-chau,  perlinps  only  lis  western 
I  ciireoHi}',  but  thai  hespnke  of  Cni^gu,  ami  probjitily  of  Anin,  as  he  ilid  orBaiigaln, 
1  (raoi  rrpun  only.  And.  in  lecapilublion,  I  woiiid  iilcntify  provisionally  lli« 
I  liicalitict  ((loLen  uf  in  this  tlifficuR  itinerary  as  foltons :  Caiij^'xu  with  Kiang  Ilnne : 
nilli  Humi ;  Ca/eauin  with  the  country  al>oul  Wei-ning  in  Western  Kwei-chau ; 
I  /inifw/aiSitiugol  wiih  Siu-ehna. 

I  [Thii  'ninawTf  b  diAculi,  as  Sir  Henry  Viile  ays.  li  ukes  Mnrco  I'oio  34  days 
Bf>  CO  bofa  Calooian  or  Tolonun  lii  Ch'cng-lu.  The  land  roulc  is  a  il»yi  Tiom 
I  Vun-nui  fa  tn  Swi-ru,  iVa  Tung-ch'wan  iind  Chao-l'ung.  {/.  China  P.  Jf.  A.  S, 
I XXV til.  74'7S')  Kruni  the  Tnluraan  province,  which  I  place  almul  X-in-ngnn  and 
I  Chaq'-kiang,  lonth  of  Yiin*nBn  fu,  Polo  inusl  have  paa&ed  a  second  lime  lliroiigh  this 
I  city,  which  it  indeed  at  the  end  of  >tl  Ihc  routes  of  thii  part  of  South -Western  China. 
1  He  might  go  b»ck  to  Sic-ehV»n  by  Ihe  weslem  route,  via  Tung-eh'wan  and  Chao- 
In  Swi-lu,  or,  by  the  eastern,  culct  »nd  shorter  route  by  Siui-n-wei  chou, 
ig  >  ctitner  of  ihc  Kwei-chau  province  (Wel-ning),  and  p^tssing  by  Yun-ning  hicn 
i  to  Ihe  lOiuv  ;  (hit  b  Ihe  rcaie  folluwi-d  by  Mr.  A.  Il'isic  in  1SS3  and  by  Mr.  F.  S. 
i  A.  Bourne  in  1885,  itnd  with  great  likelihood  by  NUrcn  Polo ;  he  tnay  have  taken 
I  tba  Van-niug  Kiver  lu  the  district  city  uf  Na-ch'i  Hen,  which  lies  rm  the  lighi  lank 
[  ln<h  at  this  riTer  and  of  the  Kinng ;  the  Kisng  up  to  Swifu  and  iherce  to  Ch'cng-Iii. 
I  J  do  Dot  aiicnipi  to  ciplain  the  dlRiculiy  aix.TUt  FunguL 

i  fully  aeiec  with  Sir  H,  Yule  when  lie  «aya  that  Polo  spoke  of  Cangigu  and  of 
qpla,  picilial'ly  of  Anin,  from  report  only.  However,  I  believe  that  Cangigu  h 
I  the  A'iat-CU  t»f  at  the  Chinese,  thit  Anil  roust  be  roid  Anic,  that  Aniu  is  but  a 
I  u>nKrt|i(!iin  of  fi^t-jfJ,  that  both  Njin-yu£  and  Ktno-Chi  represent  Northern 
I  Ao&am,  ij,  ibr  portion  »f  Anrtam  whicli  we  call  Tung'klng.  Regarding  the  tattooed 
[nb»lKtan'-*  uf  t.JXigiea,  let  It  lie  renieuihered  that  laltuuing  enisted  in  Annum  till  it 
*B>  p|r.AihJ1r<l  tiy  the  Chinese  during  llie  occupation  I'f  Tung-king  at  the  lieginning 
Icifllie  i5lhreDtiay-~H.  C] 

KoTK  7.— Here  the  traveller  f^lx  back  to  the  read -bifurcation  near  Jiiju,  i.<. 
W  p.  II),  utd  thence  cmntnences  lu  travel  aouihwatd. 


VOU    II. 


BOOK    I  I — Continued. 


Part  III.  — JOURNEY  SOUTHWARD 
THROUGH  EASTERN  PROVINCES 
OF     CATHAY    AND     MANZL 


CHAPTER   LX. 
Concerning  the  Cities  of  Cacanfu  and  of  Changlu. 

Cacanfu  is  a  noble  city.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and 
burn  their  dead ;  they  have  paper-money,  and  live  by 
trade  and  handicrafts.  For  they  have  plenty  of  silk  from 
which  they  weave  stuffs  of  silk  and  gold,  and  sendals  in 
large  quantities.  [There  are  also  certain  Christians  at 
this  place,  who  have  a  church.]  And  the  city  is  at  the 
head  of  an  important  territory  containing  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  [A  great  river  passes  through  it, 
on  which  much  merchandise  is  carried  to  the  city  of 
Cambaluc,  for  by  many  channels  and  canals  it  is  con- 
nected therewith.^] 

We  will  now  set  forth  again,  and  travel  three  days 
towards  the  south,  and  then  we  come  to  a  town  called 
Changlu.  This  is  another  great  city  belongiftg  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  to  the  province  of  Cathay.  The  people 
have  paper-money,  and  are    Idolaters   and   burn   their 
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dead.  And  you  must  know  they  make  salt  in  great 
quantities  at  this  place  ;  I  will  tell  you  how  'tis  done.^ 

A  kind  of  earth  is  found  there  which  is  exceedingly 
salt  This  they  dig  up  and  pile  in  great  heaps.  Upon 
these  heaps  they  pour  water  in  quantities  till  it  runs  out 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  then  they  take  up  this  water  and  boil 
it  well  in  great  iron  cauldrons,  and  as  it  cools  it  deposits 
a  fine  white  salt  in  very  small  grains.  This  salt  they 
then  carry  about  for  sale  to  many  neighbouring  districts, 
and  get  great  profit  thereby. 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  mentioning,  so  let  us  go 
forward  five  days'  journey,  and  we  shall  come  to  a  city 
called  Chinangli. 


Note  i. — In  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  Book 
II.,  Pauthier  is  a  chief  authority,  owing  to  his  industrious  Chinese  reading  and  citation. 
Most  of  his  identifications  seem  well  founded,  though  sometimes  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  dissent  from  them  widely.  A  considerable  number  have  been  anticipated 
by  fonner  editors,  but  even  in  such  cases  he  is  often  able  to  bring  forward  new  grounds. 

Cacaxfu  is  HOKIBN  FU  in  Pe  Chih-li,  52  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of 
Cbochaii.  It  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  Lu  or  circuits  into  which  the  Mongols  divided 
China.     {Pautkur,) 

Note  2. — Marsden  and  Murray  have  identified  Chan^lu  with  T'sang-CHAU  in 
Pc  Chih-li,  about  30  miles  east  by  south  of  Ho-kicn  fu.  This  seems  substantially  right, 
but  Pauthier  shows  that  there  was  an  old  town  actually  called  Cii'anghj,  sejxiratcd 
fr«<m  T*sang-chau  only  by  the  great  canal.  [Ch'ang-lu  was  the  name  of  T'sang-chau 
under  the  Tang  and  the  Kin.     (See  Playfair^  Dkt.^  p.  34.) — II.  ('.] 

The  manner  of  obtaining  salt,  described  in  the  text,  is  substantially  the  same  as  one 
dc^ribed  by  Duhalde,  and  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  as  being  employed  near  the 
m'^uth  of  the  Yang-lzu  kiang.  There  is  a  town  of  the  third  order  some  miles  soiilh-east 
(if  T'sang-chau,  railed  Yen-shan  or  "salt-hill,"  and,  according  to  Pauthier,  T'sang-chau 
\s  the  mart  fiir  salt  pro<luccd  there.  {Duhaldf  in  Asfley,  \\.  310  ;  LcHtt's  Edif.  XI. 
267  seqq.  :  Biot.  p.  283.) 

Polo  here  intnvluces  a  remark  about  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead,  which,  with 
thr  notice  of  the  idolatry  of  the  people,  and  tht-ir  use  of  paper-money,  constitutes  a 
formula  which  he  repeats  all  through  the  Chinese  provinces  with  wearisome  iteration. 
It  is,  in  fact,  his  definition  of  the  Chinese  j)eople,  for  whom  he  seems  to  lack  a 
comjjrrhcnsive  name. 

A  great  change  seems  to  have  come  over  Chinese  cu^^tom,  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  rr^ard  10  the  dispf>sal  of  the  dead.  Cremation  is  now  entirely  disuM-d,  except  in 
tw.*  ca.v<>s  ;  f>nc,  that  f)f  the  ob»»e<iuii-s  of  a  I>uddhi>t  priot,  :md  thcoilur  tli.it  in  which 
rhv  '"i'Mjii  instead  f»f  U-ing  buried  h.as  iM'cn  <'\[>o->ed  in  tin-  i.<lds,  and  in  the  lapse  <»f 
•ime  Itas  liOC'»mc  d«  cayc<l.  But  it  is  imi>ossible  to  reject  the  evidem c  that  it  was  a 
^'■.nim<''n  practice  in  Polo's  age.  He  repeats  the  assertion  that  it  was  Mf- custom  at 
f'v'Ty  stage  f'i  his  journey  through  Kastern  Cliina  ;  though  perhai)s  his  taking 
3'Ai  lutcly  nf»  notice  of  the  practice  of  burial  is  an  instanee  of  that  im|Krfect  kn()wle<lgc 
'^#f  itnctly  Chinese  peculiarities  which  has  been  elsewhere  ;iscril)ed  to  him.     It  is  the 
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case,  howerer,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Estate  of  the  Great  Kaan  Icirca  1330) 
also  speaks  of  cremation  as  the  usual  Chinese  practice,  and  that  Ibn  Batuta  says 
positively  :  *'  The  Chinese  are  infidels  and  idolaters,  and  they  bum  their  dead  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hindus.'*  This  is  all  the  more  curious,  because  the  Arab  Jielaiions 
of  the  9th  century  say  distinctly  that  the  Chinese  bury  their  dead,  though  they  often 
kept  the  body  long  (as  they  do  still)  before  burial ;  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
description  which  Conti  (15th  century)  gives  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  sepulture. 
Mendoza,  in  the  1 6th  century,  alludes  to  no  disposal  of  the  dead  except  by  burial,  but 
Semedo  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  says  that  bodies  were  occasionally  burnt,  especially 
in  Sie-ch'wan. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Mayers,  of  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Peking,  who,  in  a  letter,  dated  Peking,  1 8th 
September,  1874,  sends  me  the  following  memorandum  on  the  subject : — 

**  Coloful  YuUs  Marco  Polo,  IL  97  [First  Edition],  Burning  of  the  Dead. 

**  On  this  subject  compare  the  article  entitled  Huo  Tsang^  or  *  Cremation  Burials,' 
in  Bk.  XV  of  Xhtjih  Che  Luh,  or  *  Daily  Jottings,*  a  great  collection  of  miscellaneous 
notes  on  classical,  historical,  and  antiquarian  subjects,  by  Ku  Ven-wu,  a  celebrated 
author  of  the  17th  century.     The  article  is  as  follows  : — 

"  *  The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  flourished  (or  flourishes)  most  extensively  in 
Kiang-nan,  and  was  in  vogue  already  in  the  period  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  According 
to  the  history  of  the  Sung  Dynasty,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  Shao-hing  (a.d.  iiS7)f 
the  practice  was  animadverted  upon  by  a  public  oflicial.*  Here  follows  a  long  extract, 
in  which  the  burning  of  the  dead  is  reprehended,  and  it  is  stated  that  cemeteries  were 
set  apart  by  Government  on  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes. 

"  In  A.D.  1 261,  Hwang  Ch^n,  governor  of  the  district  of  Wu,  in  a  memorial 
praying  that  the  erection  of  cremation  furnaces  might  thenceforth  be  prohibited,  dwelt 
upon  the  impropriety  of  burning  the  remains  of  the  deceased,  for  whose  obsequies  a 
multitude  of  observances  were  prescribed  by  the  religious  rites.  He  further  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  the  excuse  alleged  for  the  practice,  to  wit,  that  burning  the  dead  was  a 
fulfilment  of  the  precepts  of  Buddha,  and  accused  the  priests  of  a  certain  monastery  of 
converting  into  a  source  of  illicit  gain  the  practice  of  cremation.** 

[As  an  illustration  of  the  cremation  of  a  Buddhist  priest,  I  note  the  following 
passage  from  an  article  published  in  the  North-China  Herald^  20th  May,  1887,  p.  556, 
on  Kwei  Hua  Ch'eng,  Mongolia :  "  Several  Lamas  are  on  visiting  terms  with  me  and 
they  are  very  friendly.  There  are  seven  large  and  eight  small  Lamaseries,  in  care  of 
from  ten  to  two  hundred  Lamas.  The  principal  Lamas  at  death  are  cremated.  A 
short  time  ago,  a  friendly  Lama  took  me  to  see  a  cremation.  The  ftumace  was  roughly 
made  of  mud  bricks,  with  four  fire-holes  at  the  base,  with  an  opening  in  which  t(/place 
the  body.  The  whole  was  about  6  feet  high,  and  about  5  feet  in  circumference. 
Greased  fuel  was  arranged  within  and  covered  with  glazed  foreign  calico,  on  which  were 
written  some  Tibetan  characters.  A  tent  was  erected  and  mats  arranged  for  the 
Lamas.  About  1 1 .  30  A.  M.  a  scarlet  covered  bier  appeared  in  sight  carried  by  thirty- two 
beggars.  A  box  2  feet  square  and  2\  feet  high  was  taken  out  and  placed  near  the 
furnace.  The  Lamas  arrived  and  attired  themselves  in  gorgeous  robes  and  sat  cross- 
legged.  During  the  preparations  to  chant,  some  butter  was  being  melted  in  a  comer 
of  the  tent.  A  screen  of  calico  was  drawn  round  the  fiimace  in  which  the  cremator 
placed  the  body,  and  filled  up  the  opening.  Then  a  dozen  Lamas  began  chanting  the 
burial  litany  in  Tibetan  in  deep  bass  voices.  Then  the  head  priest  blessed  the  torches 
and  when  the  fires  were  lit  he  blessed  a  fan  to  fan  the  flames,  and  lastly  some  melted 
butter,  which  was  poured  in  at  the  top  to  make  the  whole  blaze.  This  was  firequently 
rei)eated.  When  fairly  ablaze,  a  few  pieces  of  Til)etan  grass  were  thrown  in- at  the 
top.  After  three  days  the  whole  cooled,  and  a  priest  with  one  gold  and  one  silver 
chopstick  collects  the  bones,  which  are  placed  in  a  bag  for  burial.  If  the  bones  are 
white  it  is  a  sign  that  his  sin  is  purged,  iif  black  that  perfection  has  not  been  attained.** 
—II.  C] 

And  it  is  very  worthy  of  note  that  the  Chinese  envoy  to  Chinla  (Kamboja)  in  1295, 
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■n  individiul  who  m«y  have  personally  known  Marco  Polo,  in  speaking  orthe  costoai 
prevalcntthereof  eipcwanglhc  dead,  adds:  "Theiearesome,  however,  whoburn  their 
AmiL      Tine  arc  all  dtsetHdand  ef  Chinae  iiamigranlj." 

[Prafctwr  J.  J.  M.  dc  Groot  temarka  [hat  "  being  of  religious  origin,  cremalion  is 
mcitll]'  denoted  in  China  bj  clerical  terms,  eipressiye  of  the  metamorphosis  the  funeral 
pjre  U  intended  to  effect,  vit.  '  transformalian  of  nuui' ;  '  tiansronnalion  of  the  body' ; 
■  tneumorphosis  by  fire.'  Withont  the  clerical  sphere  it  bears  no  such  high -sounding 
oaoici,  being  simply  called  '  incineralion  of  corpses."  A  term  of  illogical  composition, 
uidnevertheksavcrycommonin  thebooVs,  ii  'lire  burial.'"  It  appears  that  daring  Che 
Snng  Dynaity  cmDBtioD  was  especially  common  in  theprovinixs  of  Shsn-^  Cheh-kiang, 
utd  Kiaiig-sD.  Daring  the  Mongol  Dynisty,  the  instances  of  cremation  which  are 
mentioned  in  Chinese  books  are,  relatively  speaking,  numerous.  Professor  de  Gtoot 
nys  also  that  "  there  exists  evidence  that  during  the  Mongol  dominalion  cremation 
■1*0  throve  in  Fahkien."     [Kdigt'tui  System  of  China,  vol.  iii,  pp.  tjgi,  1409,  1410.) 

— n.  c-i 

(DatHalt,  190 :  Dtgnisrui,  I.  69 ;  Caliay,  pp.  247,  479 ;  ReiHaud,  I.  56  ;  India 
.tttkt  Xl'lh  CeitlHry.p.  3J ;  Scmcda,  p.  95;  Rim.  Alii.  Asiat,  I.  I18.)      -  -    v      if 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


CoMentimio  xhb  Otv  or  Ckimancli,  and  that  or  TADinru,  and 

THB   RkBBLUON  or  LiTAN. 

CHiNAifGU  is  a  city  of  Cathay  as  you  go  south,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  Great  Kaan ;  the  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  have  paper-money.  There  runs  through  the  city 
a  great  and  wide  river,  on  which  a  large  traffic  in  silk 
goods  and  spices  and  other  costly  merchandize 
passes  up  and  down. 

When  you  travel  south  from  Chinangli  for  five  days, 
you  meet  everywhere  with  tine  towns  and  villages,  the 
people  of  which  are  all  Idolaters,  and  burn  their  dead,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have  paper-money, 
and  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts,  and  have  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance.  But  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  mention  on  the  way  till  you  come, 
at  the  end  of  those  five  days,  to  Tadinfu.' 

This,  you  must  know,  is  a  very  great  city,  and  in  old 
times  was  the  seat  of  a  great  kingdom ;  but  the  Great 
Kaan  conquered  it  by  force  of  arms.     Nevertheless  it  is 
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Still  the  noblest  city  in  all  those  provinces.  There  are 
very  great  merchants  here,  who  trade  on  a  great  scale, 
and  the  abundance  of  silk  is  something  marvellous. 
They  have,  moreover,  most  charming  gardens  abounding 
with  fruit  of  large  size.  The  city  of  Tadinfu  hath  also 
under  its  rule  eleven  imperial  cities  of  great  importance, 
all  of  which  enjoy  a  large  and  profitable  trade,  owing  to 
that  immense  produce  of  silk.* 

Now,  you  must  know,  that  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1273, 
the  Great  Kaan  had  sent  a  certain  Baron  called  Liytan 
Sangon,*  with  some  80,000  horse,  to  this  province  and 
city,  to  garrison  them.  And  after  the  said  captain  had 
tarried  there  a  while,  he  formed  a  disloyal  and  traitorous 
plot,  and  stirred  up  the  great  men  of  the  province  to 
rebel  against  the  Great  Kaan.  And  so  they  did ;  for 
they  broke  into  revolt  against  their  sovereign  lord,  and 
refused  all  obedience  to  him,  and  made  this  Liytan, 
whom  their  sovereign  had  sent  thither  for  their  protection, 
to  be  the  chief  of  their  revolt. 

When  the  Great  Kaan  heard  thereof  he  straightway 
despatched  two  of  his  Barons,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Aguil  and  the  other  Mongotay  ;*  giving  them  100,000 
horse  and  a  great  force  of  infantry.  But  the  affair  was  a 
serious  one,  for  the  Barons  were  met  by  the  rebel  Liytan 
with  all  those  whom  he  had  collected  from  the  province, 
mustering  more  than  100,000  horse  and  a  large  force  of 
foot.  Nevertheless  in  the  battle  Liytan  and  his  party 
were  utterly  routed,  and  the  two  Barons  whom  the 
Emperor  had  sent  won  the  victory.  When  the  news 
came  to  the  Great  Kaan  he  was  right  well  pleased,  and 
ordered  that  all  the  chiefs  who  had  rebelled,  or  excited 
others  to  rebel,  should  be  put  to  a  cruel  death,  but  that 
those  of  lower  rank  should  receive  a  pardon.  And  so  it 
was  done.  The  two  Barons  had  all  the  leaders  of  the 
enterprise  put  to  a  cruel  death,   and  all  those  of  lower 
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rank  were  pardoned.     And  thenceforward  they  conducted 
themselves  with  loyalty  towards  their  lord/ 

Now  having  told  you  all  about  this  affair,  let  us  have 
done  with  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  place  that  you 
come  to  in  going  south,  which  is  called  Sinju-matu. 


NoTS  I. — There  seems  to  be  no  solution  to  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  account 
of  these  two  cities  (Chinangli  and  Tadmfu)  except  that  the  two  have  been  confounded, 
cither  by  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  traveller's  part  or  by  a  misunderstanding  on  that 
of  Rnsticiano. 

The  position  and  name  of  Chinangli  point,  as  Pauthier  has  shown,  to  T'si-nan  fu, 
the  diief  city  of  Shan-tung.  The  second  city  is  called  in  the  G.  Text  and  Pauthier's 
MSS.  Cofufifi/u,  Condinfu,  and  Cundinfu^  names  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  eloddate.  Bat  adopting  the  reading  Tadinfu  of  some  of  the  old  printed  editions 
(supported  by  the  Tudinfu  of  Ramusio  and  the  Tandifu  of  the  Riccardian  MS.)t 
Pauthier  shows  that  the  city  now  called  Yen-chau  bore  under  the  Kin  the  name  of 
Tai-ting  FtJ,  which  may  fairly  thus  be  recognised.  [Under  the  Sung  Dynasty  Yen- 
chau  was  named  T'ai-ning  and  Lung-k'ing.     {Play faiths  Diet.  p.  388.)— H.  C.] 

It  was  not,  however,  Yen-chau,  but  V si-nan  fuy  which  was  **  the  noblest  city  in 
all  those  provinces,**  and  had  been  "in  old  times  the  seat  of  a  kingdom,**  as  well 
as  recently  the  scene  of  the  episode  of  Litan's  rebellion.  T*si-nan  fu  lies  in  a  direct 
line  86  miles  south  of  T*sang-chau  {Changlu)^  near  the  banks  of  the  Ta-t'singho, 
a  large  river  whkh  communicates  with  the  great  canal  near  T*si-ning  chau,  and  which 
was,  DO  doubt,  of  greater  importance  in  Polo's  time  than  in  the  last  six  centuries. 
For  up  nearly  to  the  origin  of  the  Mongol  power  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  discharges  of  the  Hwang- Ho.  The  recent  changes  in  that  river  have  again 
brought  its  main  stream  into  the  same  channel,  and  the  *'  New  Yellow  River'*  passes 
three  or  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  city.  T'si-nan  fu  has  frequently  of  late  been 
M'ited  by  Eurojnran  travellers,  who  repwjrt  it  as  still  a  place  of  importance,  with 
much  life  and  hustle,  numerous  book-shops,  several  fine  temples,  two  mosques,  and 
all  the  furniture  of  a  provincial  capital.  It  has  also  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of 
G«>thic  architecture.     {Williamson^  I.  102.) 

rXsi-nan  **  is  a  popuhnis  and  rich  city  ;  and  hy  means  of  the  river  (Ta  Tsin^  ho, 
Great  Clear  River)  carries  on  an  extensive  commeri  e.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
fi -■•'-•?»  j;  rain  and  fruits  in  abundance.  Silk  of  an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured,  and 
^'  rMn^nds  a  hij;h  price.  '1  he  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stored  with  fish."  {Chin. 
/>/.  \I.  p.  562.)— II.  C] 

Note  2. — The  Chinese  Annals,  more  than  2000  years  it.c,  speak  of  silk  as  an 
article  of  tribute  from  .Shan-tun^  ;  and  evidently  it  was  one  of  the  provinces  most 
r:  .*c<l  in  the  Mi<ldle  Apes  for  that  article.  Comjxire  the  (juotation  in  note  on  next 
chap'er  fr«»m  Friar  Odoric.  Vet  the  older  nuxlern  accounts  speak  only  of  the  7vild 
^\.'k  "f  Sh.in-tunj;.  Mr.  Williamson,  however,  p<>inK  out  that  there  is  an  extensive 
jT««!'.:<-c  fr'-m  the  genuine  mullx*rry  silkworm,  and  anticijtates  a  very  im|X)rtant  trade 
.:,  *^ri.in?un^  '^ilk.  .*>ilk  fabrics  arc  also  largely  ])r<»<lii(  ed,  and  s(.me  of  extraordinary 
■  j-.jlf. .      ' //'/ '//'.iwt>;/,  I.  112,  131.) 

1  j.T  c\pre>'>ions  of  Padre  Martini,  in  speiikiiiL;  of  the  wild  sjlk  of  Shan  tiiii^, 
••'  ;  ;;lv  remind  one  of  the  talk  of  the  ancients  abi.ut  llic  oiij^iii  of  silk,  and  su^'j^c^t 
■r.--  j-»^«ibili!y  that  this  nuiy  not  havi-  been  nuie  L:r"uiidIr-.>  l.in.  y  :  "Noii  in 
j;!  '■  ;rr;  a;jt  o\  uin  ductum,  «:e<l  in  lon^is^imum  filr.in  jMidatini  <x  oic  emissum,  albi 
f  ■••T.*,  que  arbustis  dumis<jue,  adh.ert-ntia,  atque  a  vtnto  }iuc  illuccnie  aj^itata 
c- 111  •uiiTw.r,  '  etc     Com|Mirc  this  witli   Pliny's   "Seres  lanitia  siharum  nol»iU-s,  per- 
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fusam  aqua  depectentes  frondium  caniciem,"  or  Claudian's  "  Stamine,  quod  molli 
tondcnt  de  stipite  Seres,  Frondea  lanigerse  carpentes  vellera  silva: ;  £t  longum  tenaes 
tractus  produdt  in  aunim." 

Note  3. — ^The  title  Softgon^s,  as  Pauthier  points  out,  the  Chinese  Tsiang-kiun,  a 
"general  of  division,"  [or  better  "  Military  Governor." — H.  C]  John  Bell  calls  an 
officer,  bearing  the  same  title,  "Merin  San^iin.^*  I  suspect  T^siang-kiun  is  theyiw/^- 
fang  of  Baber. 

Note  4. — Agul  was  the  name  of  a  distant  cousin  of  Kubldi,  who  was  the  father 
of  Nayan  {supra^  ch.  ii.  and  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Chinghiz  in  Appendix  A). 
Mangkutai,  under  Kubldi,  held  the  command  of  the  third  Hazara  (Thousand)  of  the 
right  wing,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  his  father  Jedi  Noyan.  He  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  invasion  of  South  China  under  Ba3ran.  {Erdtnann^s  Tcmudschtn, 
pp.  220,  455  ;  Gaubily  p.  160.) 

Note  5. — Litan,  a  Chinese  of  high  military  position  and  reputation  under  the 
Mongols,  in  the  early  part  of  Kubldi's  reign,  commanded  the  troops  in  Shan-tung  and 
the  conquered  parts  of  Kiang-nan.  In  the  beginning  of  1262  he  carried  out  a  design 
that  he  had  entertained  since  KubMi's  accession,  declared  for  the  Sung  Emperor,  to 
whom  he  gave  up  several  important  places,  put  detached  Mongol  garrisons  to  the 
sword,  and  fortified  T*si-nan  and  T'sing-chau.  Kublii  despatched  Prince  Apich^ 
and  the  General  Ssetiench^  against  him.  Litan,  after  some  partial  success,  was 
beaten  and  driven  into  T*si-nan,  which  the  Mongols  immediately  invested.  After  a 
blockade  of  four  months,  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  extremities.  Litan,  in  despair, 
put  his  women  to  death  and  threw  himself  into  a  lake  adjoining  the  city ;  but  he  was 
taken  out  alive  and  executed.  T'sing-chau  then  surrendered.  {Gaubil^  139-140; 
Dc  Mailla^  IX.  298  seqq,;  lyOhsson,  II.  381.) 

Pauthier  gives  greater  detail  from  the  Chinese  Annals,  which  confirm  the  amnesty 
granted  to  all  but  the  chiefe  of  the  rebellion. 

The  date  in  the  text  is  wrong  or  corrupt,  as  is  generally  the  case. 


CHAPTER    LXII. 

Concerning  the  noble  City  of  Sinjumatu. 

On  leaving  Tadinfu  you  travel  three  days  towards  the 
south,  always  finding  numbers  of  noble  and  populous 
towns  and  villages  flourishing  with  trade  and  manu- 
factures. There  is  also  abundance  of  game  in  the 
country,  and  everything  in  profusion. 

When  you  have  travelled  those  three  days  you  come 
to  the  noble  city  of  Sinjumatu,  a  rich  and  fine  place, 
with  great  trade  and  manufactures.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have  paper- 
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money,  and  they  have  a  river  which    I  can  assure  you 
brings  them  great  gain,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

You  see  the  river  in  question  flows  from  the  South 
to  this  city  of  Sinjumatu.  And  the  people  of  the  city 
have  divided  this  larger  river  in  two,  making  one  half 
of  it  flow  east  and  the  other  half  flow  west ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  one  branch  flows  towards  Manzi  and  the  other 
towards  Cathay.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of 
vessels  at  this  city  is  what  no  one  would  believe  without 
seeing  them.  The  quantity  of  merchandize  also  which 
these  vessels  transport  to  Manzi  and  Cathay  is  some- 
thing marvellous ;  and  then  they  return  loaded  with 
other  merchandize,  so  that  the  amount  of  goods  borne 
to  and  fro  on  those  two  rivers  is  quite  astonishing.' 


Ncm  I.— Friat  Odoric,  proceeiimg  by  wafer  iwiihward  to  Cambaluc  abonl 
1324-1335,  ays  :  "  As  I  UavelleiJ  by  thai  rivrr  towards  Ibc  ca.1l,  and  passed  many 
towns  and  cilia,  I  came  to  a  ccitajn  dly  which  ia  called  SuNZUM.tTU,  which  haih  ■ 
ptaia  plenty  of  ulk  than  perhaps  any  place  on  eailh,  for  when  silk  is  at  the  dearest 
yon  cm  dill  have  40  Its.  foi  les*  than  eight  groau.  Tbeie  is  in  the  place  likewiae 
peat  store  of  merchandise,"  etc.  When  commeDling  on  Odoric,  I  was  inclined  to 
iden'.ifjr  this  dly  with  Lin  I'sing  chaii,  hut  its  position  with  respect  (o  the  two  last 
diic  in  I'hIo'f  iiinerafy  rtmftrs  this  inndmissilili;;  fin'i  Muiia)-  and  rautliicr  seem  10 
be  right  in  identi^ing  it  with  T'sI'NIKG  CKAU.  The  afiix  Afafu  {Afa-feu,  a  jetty, 
a  place  of  river  trade)  might  easily  attach  itself  to  the  name  of  such  a  great  depAt 
of  commerce  on  the  canal  ai  Marco  here  describes,  though  no  Chinese  authorily  has 
been  produced  for  its  being  so  styled.  The  only  objection  to  the  identification  with 
Ta-ninf;  chau  is  the,  diJEculty  of  making  3  djiys'  joamey  of  the  short  distance 
bctweeii  Yen-chaa  and  that  dly. 

Poto,  aecoiding  to  (he  route  supposed,  comes  first  upon  the  artihcial  part  of  the 
Great  Caral  here.  The  rivers  fftn  and  Sk  (fiom  near  Venchau)  flowing  from  the 
■de  of  Shan-tong,  and  strikii^  the  canal  line  at  right  angles  near  T'si-ning  chau,  have 
been  tbence  diretted  north-west  and  south-east,  so  as  10  form  the  canal ;  (he  point 
ol  tboi  otigiaal  conflaence  at  Nan.wang  forming,  apparently,  the  summit  level  of  the 
caa^L  There  is  a  little  confusion  iu  Polo's  acconnt,  owing  to  his  describing  the  river 
aa  fn>«a;t<g  fiom  the  lotUi,  which,  according  to  his  orientation,  would  be  the  side 
(cnrajds  Honan,  In  chii  respect  bis  words  would  apply  more  accurately  to  the 
»■«  RiTeralUneringCseefiiirfiny.  At.  iit.Ul.  tom.  xiv.  I^.and/.  iV.  C.  B.  X. 
A.  S.,  1866,  p.  1 1  1  also  the  map  with  ch.  Kiv.)  [Father  Gandar  {Canai  /wjVfja/, 
f.  X3,  DO«c)  nys  that  the  remark  of  Marco  Polo:  "The  river  flows  from  the  soutb 
•d  tUs  ehy  of  Sinjumatu,"  cannot  lie  applied  lo  the  IVen-Aa  nor  to  the  Su-he,  which 
H«  liven  of  little  importance  and  runnir^from  the  east,  whilst  the  iVei-he,  coming 
bwB  Ibc  KHith*eaal,  water*  Lin-ts'ing,  and  answers  well  lo  our  traveller's  text. — 
IL  C]  Dubalde  call*  T*si-ninj;  chau  "one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the 
^Bfarc  " ;  and  Nieohoff  speaks  of  its  la^e  trade  and  population.  [Sir  John  F.  Davis 
■^illl  that  Tn-ning  chau  is  a  town  of  considerable  dimensions.  ..." 'Hk  ma-t^m. 
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or  platforms,  before  the  principal  boats  had  ornamental  gateways  over  them.  .  .  . 
The  canal  seems  to  render  this  an  opulent  and  flourishing  place,  to  judge  by  the 
gilded  and  carved  shops,  temples,  and  public  offices,  along  the  eastern  banks." 
(Sketches  of  Chitta,  I.  pp.  255-257.)— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    LXIII. 
Concerning  the  Cities  of  Linju  and  Piju. 

On  leaving  the  city  of  Sinju-matu  you  travel  for  eight 
days  towards  the  south,  always  coming  to  great  and  rich 
towns  and  villages  flourishing  with  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  people  are  all  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan, 
use  paper-money,  and  burn  their  dead.  At  the  end  of 
those  eight  days  you  come  to  the  city  of  Linju,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  IS  a  rich  and  noble  city,  and  the  men  are  good 
soldiers,  natheless  they  carry  on  great  trade  and  manu- 
factures. There  is  great  abundance  of  game  in  both 
beasts  and  birds,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in 
profusion.  The  place  stands  on  the  river  of  which  I  told 
you  above.  And  they  have  here  great  numbers  of 
vessels,  even  greater  than  those  of  which  I  spoke 
before,  and  these  transport  a  great  amount  of  costly 
merchandize.^ 

So,  quitting  this  province  and  city  of  Linju,  you 
travel  three  days  more  towards  the  south,  constantly 
finding  numbers  of  rich  towns  and  villages.  These  still 
belong  to  Cathay;  and  the  people  are  all  Idolaters, 
burning  their  dead,  and  using  paper-money,  that  I  mean 
of  their  Lord  the  Great  Kaan,  whose  subjects  they  are. 
This  is  the  finest  country  for  game,  whether  in  beasts  or 
birds,  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  in  profusion. 
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At  the  end  of  those  three  days  you  find  the  city  of 
Piju,  a  great,  rich,  and  noble  city,  with  large  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  a  great  production  of  silk.  This 
city  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  great  province  of 
Manzi,  and  there  reside  at  it  a  great  number  of  merchants 
who  despatch  carts  from  this  place  loaded  with  great 
quantities  of  goods  to  the  different  towns  of  Manzi. 
The  city  brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Great  Kaan.* 


Note  x. — Murray  suggests  that  Lingiu  is  a  place  which  appears  in  D'Anville's 
Map  of  Sban-tung  as  Lintching-y^  and  in  Arrowsmith*s  Map  of  China  (also  in  those 
of  Berghans  and  Keith  Johnston)  as  Lingchinghien.  The  position  assigned  to  it, 
boweirer,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal,  nearly  under  the  35th  degree  of  latitude, 
would  agree  fairly  with  Polo's  data.  [Lin-ckUng^  Lin-tsing^  lat.  37"  03',  Playfair^s 
Diet,  No.  4276;  Biot,  p.  107.— H.  C] 

Id  any  case,  I  imagine  Lingiu  (of  which,  perhaps,  Lingin  may  be  the  correct  read- 
ing) to  be  the  Lentin  of  Odoric,  which  he  reached  in  travelling  by  water  from  the 
sooth,  bef(»e  arriving  at  Sinjnmatu.     {Cathay y  p.  125.) 

Note  2. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  Pei-ciiau  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
canal.  The  abundance  of  game  about  here  is  noticed  by  NieuhofT  (in  Asiky,  III. 
417).     [Sec  D,  Candar,  Canal  Imp/rial,  1894.— H.  C] 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

Concerning  thk  Ciiy  of  Siju,  and  thk  Gkkat  Rivkr  Caramoran. 

WuhN  you  leave  Piju  you  travel  towards  the  south 
for  two  days,  through  beautiful  districts  abounding  in 
ever\'thing,  and  in  which  you  find  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  game.  At  the  end  of  those  two  days  you  reach  the 
city  of  Siju,  a  great,  rich,  and  noble  city,  flourishing 
with  trade  and  manufactures.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
burn  their  dead,  use  paper-money,  and  are  subjects  of 
the  Great  Kaan.  They  possess  extc^nsive  and  fertile  plains 
pHKlucing  abundance  of  wheat  and  other  grain. ^  Hut 
there  is  nothing  else  to  mention,  so  let  us  proceed  and 
tell  you  of  the  countries  further  on. 
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On  leaving  Siju  you  ride  south  for  three  days,  con- 
stantly falling  in  with  fine  towns  and  villages  and  hamlets 
and  farms,  with  their  cultivated  lands.  There  is  plenty 
of  wheat  and  other  corn,  and  of  game  also ;  and  the 
people  are  all  Idolaters  and  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan. 

At  the  end  of  those  three  days  you  reach  the  great 
river  Caramoran,  which  flows  hither  from  Prester  John's 
country.  It  is  a  great  river,  and  more  than  a  mile  in 
width,  and  so  deep  that  great  ships  can  navigate  it.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  and  very  big  ones  too.  You  must  know 
that  in  this  river  there  are  some  15,000  vessels,  all 
belonging  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  kept  to  transport  his 
troops  to  the  Indian  Isles  whenever  there  may  be 
occasion ;  for  the  sea  is  only  one  day  distant  from  the 
place  we  are  speaking  of.  And  each  of  these  vessels, 
taking  one  with  another,  will  require  20  mariners,  and  will 
carry  1 5  horses  with  the  men  belonging  to  them,  and 
their  provisions,  arms,  and  equipments.^ 

Hither  and  thither,  on  either  bank  of  the  river,  stands 
a  town ;  the  one  facing  the  other.  The  one  is  called 
CoiGANju  and  the  other  Caiju  ;  the  former  is  a  large 
place,  and  the  latter  a  little  one.  And  when  you  pass 
this  river  you  enter  the  great  province  of  Manzi.  So 
now  I  must  tell  you  how  this  province  of  Manzi  was 
conquered  by  the  Great  Kaan.^ 

Note  i. — Siju  can  scarcely  be  other  than  Su-t'sien  [Sootsin  of  Keith  Johnston's 
map)  as  Murray  and  Pauthier  have  said.  The  latter  states  that  one  of  the  old  names 
of  the  place  was  Sl-chau,  which  corresponds  to  that  given  by  Marco.  Biot  does  not 
give  this  name. 

The  town  stands  on  the  flat  alluvial  of  the  Hwang-Ho,  and  is  approached  by 
high  embanked  roads.     {Astiey^  III.  524-525.) 

[Sir  J.  F.  Davis  writes  :  "  From  Sootsien  Hien  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Yellow  River,  a  length  of  about  fifty  miles,  that  great  stream  and  the  canal  run 
nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  at  an  average  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  and 
sometimes  much  nearer.**    {Sketches  ofChifta,  I.  p.  265.)— H.  C.] 

Note  2. — We  have  again  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hwang-Ho,  which  was 
crossed  higher  up  on  our  traveller's  route  to  Kardjang. 

No  accounts,  since  China  became  known  to  modem  Europe,  attribute  to  the 
Hwang-Ho  the  great  utility  for  navigation  which  Polo  here  and  elsewhere  ascribes  to 
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I.XIV.       CHANGES   IN  THE   RIVER  CARAMORAN 


Inilwij,  we  are  told  Ibal  its  cnrrcnl  is  so  lapid  that  its  naviga^t 
and  the  only  IraHic  of  t]i«  kind  thai  we  ^r<l^  of  is  ■  tianap 
B  ccitBLD  distance  down  strcam>  This  rapidity  al».  tuingi 
i  mil,  liu  to  laiicd  the  bed  that  in  recent  limes  the  tide  ha 
I  it  probably  did  in  ant  traveller's  time,  when,  as  it  would  af 
•ccoBPl,  sei^ne  cnft  Died  to  ueeod  to  the  ferry  noilh  of  llwoj-ngan 
abogtt.  Another  Indication  of  change  b  his  statement  thnt  the 
l—nlliinfl  wu'only  one  day's  jouiney  from  the  aeo,  whereas  it  Is  now  al 
ifi  «  illicci  line.  But  the  river  has  of  late  ymrs  iiniicrjjonc  changes  .... 
Bateri*]. 

In  the  rcnotnt  tiroes  of  which   Ihe  Chinese   have   any  recor-I,    llie    H*. 
diiclHUced  its  waters  into  Ihu  Gulf  of  Chih-li,  by  two  branches,  Lhc  most  ii">' 
■hidt  ai^MUS  to  have  followed  the  pietient  course  of  ihc  Pei-ho  below  ' 
I*  ihe  lime  of  the  Shong  Dynasty  (ending  B.C.  1078)  a  branch  more  sout 
tmbet  of  the  above  (lowed  towards  T'si-ning,  and  combined  with  the  7 1 
•iMdi  Honed  by  Tst.nan  fu,  the  some  i  «  ntly  called  the  Ta- 

la   tbe  llMc  of  Confucius  we  first  ig  thrown  off  wni 

lowMd*  llw  llwai,  flowing  north  of  .owords  the  emboui.i 

wUcfa  oni  mais  sill!  display  as  that  0  ...^-nu.     But,  alwul  the  3rd  and  4th 

CBitsric*  of  uur  eta,  the  river  diichp  ively  by  the  Tsi ;   an ' 

MonfEol  ^£0,  or  nearly  so,  the  mass  of  f  this  great  rivei  contioued  to  flow 

into  Lha  Gulf  of  Cbih-U.     They  then  r  course  bodily  towards  the  Hwai> 

and  foOowed  llial  grncral  Section  to  li  they  had  adopted  before  the  lime 

ir  tnTcUcr,  and  Ibey  retained  it  li  i:eDl  period.    The  mass  of  Shan-tung 

'sUnd  ri^i  le  vast  alluvium  of  the  Hwar^-Ho, 

lio  the  sea  has  allc  iwcen  the  north  and  the  south  of  that 

{Ste  Map  effiiii! 
Donng  the  reign  of  the  lajt  Mongi  a  project  was  adopted  for  restoring 

ibr  Hwvni:  Ku  It)  in  former  chnntlel  ginto  the  Gulfof  Chih-U  ;   and  dis- 

ci^iT'  -:'     .  II   ..    '    1   t-  itli  i)us  scheme        -luiEu  ihe  movement  for  the  expul^on  of 

\  I         .  iL  WHS  liable  to  such  vast  chongcs  was  necessarily  a  constant 

KMice  of  danger,  insomuch  that  the  Emperor  Ki>'K'ing  in  his  will  speaks  of  it  as 
hnnng  been  "from  the  remotest  ages  China's  sotiow."  Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
vorki  mnintained  for  the  control  of  the  river  may  be  obtained  frsm  the  following 
deacription  di  their  ebaracier  on  Ihe  north  bank,  some  distance  to  the  west  of 
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a  village,  apparently  bounded  by  an  earthen  wall  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Taitai  dty  <A  Peking,  was  reached  the  first  oT  the  outworks  erected  to  re^t  the 
Hwang-Ho,  aodonairivingat  the  top  that  river  and  the  gigantic  earthworks  rendered 
nceewary  (7  its  oalbreak*  burst  on  the  view.  On  a  level  with  the  spot  on  which  I 
■ai  ^*~'™g  stretched  a  series  of  embankments,  each  one  about  ?□  feet  high,  and  of 
lamlili  nfficient  ftir  four  nilway  trucks  to  run  abreast  on  tlicm.  The  mode  of  theii 
iiisimilli  III  wa*  on  thii  wise :  one  long  bank  ran  parallel  to  the  direction  of  Ihe 
rtieaM  i  half  a  nitle  dittant  from  it  tan  a  similar  one  1  these  two  embankments  were 
then  cotnected  by  aootber  series  eiactly  similar  in  site,  height,  and  breadth,  and 
mmigc  at  right  angles  to  them  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water." 

.  la  iSjl,  tbe  HwBi^-Ho  burst  its  northern  embankment  nearly  30  miles  east  of 
Kai-Amg  fa  ;  tbe  Boodi  of  the  two  followirig  years  enlarged  the  breach  ;  and  in  1S53 
ihe  river,  after  tis  centurks,  resumed  the  ancier.t  direction  of  its  discharge  into  tbe 
Gnlf  of  Qiih-IL  Soon  afier  leaving  its  late  channel,  it  at  prrsent  spreads,  without 
<k£ocd  banks,  orer  tbe  very  tow  lands  of  Soath-Weatetn  Shan  lung,  till  it  reaches  the 
Gt^  CaiM],  and  then  enters  tbe  Ta-t'iing  channel,  passing  north  of  Tsi-nan  lo  the 
sea.  Tbe  old  cbntmcl  cioiwd  t^  Polo  b  the  present  journey  is  quite  deserted.  The 
giMter  part  of  Ae  bed  it  there  cultivated  ;  it  is  dotted  with  numerous  villages ;  and 
lh«  «Mt  trading  town  of  Tring-kiug  pn  was  in  1868  eitending  so  rapidly  from  tb« 


Facfur,  so  great  and  puissant  a  prince,  that  for  vastness  f 
of  wealth  and  number  of  subjects  and  extent  of  dominion, 
there  was  hardly  a  greater  in  all  the  earth  except  the 
Great  Kaan  himself.'  But  the  people  of  his  land  were 
anything  rather  than  warriors ;  all  their  delight  was  in 
women,  and  nought  but  women  ;  and  so  it  was  above  all 
with  the  King  himself,  for  he  took  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  women,  unless  it  were  of  charity  to  the  poor.  / 

In  all  his  dominion  there  were  no  horses  ;  nor  were  / 

the  people  ever  inured  to  battle  or  arms,  or  military  .  / 
service  of  any  kind.  Yet  the  province  of  Manzi  is  very 
strong  by  nature,  and  all  the  cities  are  encompassed  by 
sheets  of  water  of  great  depth,  and  more  than  an  arblast- 
shot  in  width ;  so  that  the  country  never  would  have 
been  lost,  had  the  people  but  been  soldiers.  But  that  is 
just  what  they  were  not ;  so  lost  it  was.* 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  year  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion, ia68.  that  the  Great  Kaan,  the  same  that  now 
ragneth,  despatched  thither  a  Baron  of  his  whose  name  . 
was  Batan  Chincsan,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  V 
"  Bayan  Hundred  Eyes."  And  you  must  know  that  the 
King  of  Manzi  had  found  in  his  horoscope  that  he  never 
should  lose  his  Kingdom  except  through  a  man  that  had 
an  hundred  eyes ;  so  he  held  himself  assured  in  his 
position,  for  he  could  not  believe  that  any  man  in 
existence  could  have  an  hundred  eyes.  There,  however, 
he  deluded  himself,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  name  of 
Bayan.' 

This  Bayan  had  an  immense  force  of  horse  and  foot 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Great  Kaan,  and  with  these  he 
entered  Manzi,  and  he  had  also  a  great  number  of  boats 
to  carry  both  horse  and  food  when  need  should  be. 
And  when  he,  with  all  his  host,  entered  the  territory  of 
Manzi  and  arrived  at  this  city  of  Coiganju — whither  we 
now  are  got,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  presendy — 
VOL.    II.  K 
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he  summoned  the  people  thereof  to  surrender  to  the 
Great  Kaan ;  but  this  they  flatly  refused.  On  this 
Bayan  went  on  to  another  city,  with  the  same  result, 
and  then  still  went  forward  ;  acting  thus  because  he  was 
aware  that  the  Great  Kaan  was  despatching  another 
great  host  to  follow  him  up/ 

What  shall  I  say  then  ?  He  advanced  to  five  cities 
in  succession,  but  got  possession  of  none  of  them  ;  for  he 
did  not  wish  to  engage  in  besieging  them  and  they 
would  not  give  themselves  up.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  sixth  city  he  took  that  by  storm,  and  so  with  a 
second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  until  he  had  taken 
twelve  cities  in  succession.  And  when  he  had  taken  all 
these  he  advanced  straight  against  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  called  Kinsay,  and  which  was  the 
residence  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

And  when  the  King  beheld  Bayan  coming  with  all 
his  host,  he  was  in  great  dismay,  as  one  unused  to  see 
such  sights.  So  he  and  a  great  company  of  his  people 
got  on  board  a  thousand  ships  and  fled  to  the  islands  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  whilst  the  Queen  who  remained  behind 
in  the  city  took  all  measures  in  her  power  for  its  defence, 
like  a  valiant  lady. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Queen  asked  what  was 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  they  told  her 
that  it  was  Bayan  Hundred- Eyes.  So  when  she  wist 
that  he  was  styled  Hundred-Eyes,  she  called  to  mind 
how  their  astrologers  had  foretold  that  a  man  of  an 
hundred  eyes  should  strip  them  of  the  kingdom.* 
Wherefore  she  gave  herself  up  to  Bayan,  and  surrendered 
to  him  the  whole  kingdom  and  all  the  other  cities  and 
fortresses,  so  that  no  resistance  was  made.  And  in 
sooth  this  was  a  goodly  conquest,  for  there  was  no  realm 
on  earth  half  so  wealthy.^  The  amount  that  the  King 
used   to   expend  was   perfectly  marvellous ;  and  as   an 
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ex;»nple  I  will  tell  you  somewhat  of  his  liberal 
acts. 

In  those  provinces  they  are  wont  to  expose  their  new- 
born babes ;  I  speak  of  the  poor,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  bringing  them  up.  But  the  King  used  to  have 
all  those  foundlings  taken  charge  of,  and  had  note  made 
of  the  signs  and  planets  under  which  each  was  bom,  and 
then  put  them  out  to  norse  about  the  country.  And 
when  any  rich  man  was  childless  he  would  go  to  the- 
King  and  obtain  from  him  as  many  of  these  children  as 
he  desired.  Or,  when  the  children  grew  up,  the  King 
would  make  up  marriages  among  them,  and  provide  for 
the  couples  from  his  own  purse.  In  this  manner  he  used 
10  provide  for  some  20,000  boys  and  girls  every  year.' 

I  will  tell  you  another  thing  this  King  used  to  do. 
If  be  waa  taking  a  ride  through  the  city  and  chanced  to 
aee  a  howe  that  was  vsey  small  and  poor  standing 
Mnoi^  odier  houses  that  were  fine  and  large,  he  would 
aak  wfajr  it  was  so,  and  they  would  tell  him  it  belonged 
to  a  poor  man  who  had  not  the  means  to  enlai^e  it 
Then  the  King  would  himself  supply  the  means.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  all  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Manzi,  Kinsay  by  name,  you  should  not  see  any  but 
fine  houses. 

This  King  used  to  be  waited  on  by  more  than  a 
thousand  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  clothed  in  the 
richest  fashion.  And  he  ruled  his  realm  with  such 
justice  that  no  malefactors  were  to  be  found  therein. 
The  city  in  fact  was  so  secure  that  no  man  closed  his 
doors  at  night,  not  even  in  houses  and  shops  that  were 
full  of  all  sorts  of  rich  merchandize.  No  one  could  do 
justice  in  the  telling  to  the  great  riches  of  that  country, 
and  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  people.  Now  that  I 
have  told  you  about  the  kingdom,  I  will  go  back  to  the 
Queen. 

VOL.    II.  K   2 
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You  must  know  that  she  was  conducted  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  who  gave  her  an  honourable  reception,  and  caused 
her  to  be  served  with  all  state,  like  a  great  lady  as  she 
was.  But  as  for  the  King  her  husband,  he  never  more 
did  quit  the  isles  of  the  sea  to  which  he  had  fled,  but 
died  there.  So  leave  we  him  and  his  wife  and  all  their 
concerns,  and  let  us  return  to  our  story,  and  go  on 
regularly  with  our  account  of  the  great  province  of 
Manzi  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people. 
And,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
city  of  Coiganju,  from  which  we  digressed  to  tell  you 
about  the  conquest  of  Manzi. 


Note  i. — Fajihfiir  or  Baghbikr  was  a  title  applied  by  old  Persian  and  Arabic 
writers  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  much  in  the  way  that  we  used  to  speak  of  the  Great 
Moguls  and  our  fathers  of  the  Sophy,  It  is,  as  Neumann  points  out,  an  old  Persian 
translation  of  the  Chinese  title  Tun-tzU^  "Son  of  Heaven";  Bagh-Pur  =  **The 
Son  of  the  Divinity,"  as  Sapor  or  Shdh-Pur  —  "  The  Son  of  the  King."  Faghfur 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  proper  name  in  Turkestan.     (See  Baber^  423.) 

There  is  a  word,  Takfur^  applied  similarly  by  the  Mahomedans  to  the  Greek 
emperors  of  both  Byzantium  and  Trebizond  (and  also  to  the  Kings  of  Cilician 
Armenia),  which  was  perhaps  adopted  as  a  jingling  match  to  the  former  term  ; 
Faghfur,  the  great  infidel  king  in  the  East ;  Takfur,  the  great  infidel  king  in  the 
West.     Defr^m^ry  says  this  is  Armenian,  Tagcevor^  "a  king."     (/.  /?.,  II.  393,  427.) 

["The  last  of  the  Sung  Emperors  (1276)  *Facfur*  (i.<r.  the  Arabic  for  Tun  Tzii) 
was  freed  by  Kubldi  from  the  (ancient  Kotan)  indignity  of  surrendering  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  leading  a  sheep,  and  he  received  the  title  of  Duke :  In  1288  he  went 
to  Tibet  to  study  Buddhism,  and  in  1296  he  and  his  mother,  Ts*iuen  Tal  How, 
became  a  bonze  and  a  nun,  and  were  allowed  to  hold  360  kUtig  (say  5000  acres)  of 
land  free  of  taxes  under  the  then  existing  laws."  {E,  H,  Parker ^  China  RezneWy 
February,  March  1901,  p.  195.)— H-  C] 

Note  2. — Nevertheless  the  history  of  the  conquest  shows  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  Chinese  officers,  especially  in  the 
defence  of  fortresses — virtues  often  shown  in  like  degree,  under  like  circumstances, 
by  the  same  class,  in  the  modern  history  of  China. 

Note  3. — Bayan  (signifying  "great"  or  *' noble")  is  a  name  of  very  old  renown 
among  the  Nomad  nations,  for  we  find  it  as  that  of  the  Khagan  of  the  Avars  in  the 
6th  century.  The  present  Bayan,  Kubldi's  most  famous  lieutenant,  was  of  princely 
birth,  in  the  Mongol  tribe  called  Barin.  In  his  youth  he  served  in  the  West  of  Asia 
under  Hulaku.  According  to  Rashiduddin,  about  1265  he  was  sent  to  Cathay  with 
certain  ambassadors  of  the  Kaan*s  who  were  returning  thither.  He  was  received 
with  great  distinction  by  Kubldi,  who  was  greatly  taken  with  his  prepossessing 
appearance  and  ability,  and  a  command  was  assigned  him.  In  1273,  after  the 
capture  of  Siang-Yang  {infra^  ch.  Ixx.)  the  Kaan  named  him  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Sung  Dynasty.  Whilst  Bayan  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  Kubldi,  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  Kaidu  on  the  Mongolian  frontier, 
recalled  him  to  take  the  command  there,  but,  on  the  general's  remonstrance,  he  gave 
way,  and  made  him  a  minister  of  state  (Chingsiang).     The  essential  part  of  his  task 
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cotnplcicd  tiy  the  iDircndcc  of  tli«  npiul  Kiii^-iii  (Lin-ngon,  now  Ilang-clmii)  10 

vnu  in  (he  beginning  ol  1276.  He  was  then  Teca[1c<l  to  court,  and  immcdialely 
tdiod  to  Mongolia,  wheie  be  continued  in  command  for  scTentera  yeais,  his  great 
I— nf<<  being  10  keep  down  the  reilless  Kaidu.  ["  The  biography  of  this  viilinnC 
OfUio  is  found  in  the  Yuea-iki  (ch.  cxxvii.).  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Ihe  bio- 
Snpliiial  notices  Rashid  gives  of  Ihe  same  personage.  He  calls  him  Bayaii.'' 
iBrrtKiaeiUcr,  Mat.  Rti.  I,  p.  171,  note).] 

[■'The  intentoiy,  records,  etc.,  of  Kiosai,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  as  also  Ihe 
letlei  from  the  old  empress,  are  undouhled  facts :  complete  stock  was  taken,  and 
5,691,656  Bottis  were  added  lo  the  population  (in  the  two  Ch£h  atone).  The 
EiniMJor  surrendered  in  person  to  Bayan  a  few  days  after  his  official  surrender,  which 
look  place  on  Ihe  i8th  day  of  the  1st  moon  in  1276.  Bayan  toolc  Ihe  Emperor  to  vm 
Kiiblii."    {E,  H.  Parker,  CJOna  XtDitw,  XXIV.  p.  io5.)-H.  C] 

to  1Z93,  enemies  tried  to  poison  the  emperor's  ear  against  Bayan,  and  they 
cnmod  to  have  succeeded  :  for  Kdblii  despntched  his  heir,  the  Prince  Teimur,  to 
npcnede  him  in  the  fnintiei  command.  Baj-an  hesi  Kiililai  once  more,  and  then 
nade  OTei  bis  comca.-ind  with  chaiacteristic  dignity.  On  his  arrival  at  court,  KubUi 
lecriicd  him  with  the  greatest  honour,  and  named  him  chief  minister  of  slate  and 
eomniBiKiinl  of  hi«  guards  and  the  troops  about  CambaJuc.  The  emperor  died  in  the 
bejpniain^  of  the  next  year  (12^),  and  Bayan's  high  position  enabled  him  to  lake 
Mies  for  preserving  order,  and  maintaining  Kflhiii's  disposition  of  ihe 
Bsyaa  was  nused  to  still  higher  dignities,  but  died  at  the  age  of  59, 
Ikui  a  yeor  of  the  master  whom  he  had  served  so  well  for  30  years  (aboul 
1395).  After  his  death,  according  to  the  pecututr  Chinese  Dishion,  he 
TBXitcd  yet  Fnrlher  accessions  of  dignity. 

The  language  of  Chinese  historians  in  speaking  of  this  great  man  is  tbns  rendered 
by  Vt  Msitia  ;  it  is  a  noble  eulogy  of  c  Tarlai  warrior  :— 

"  He  was  endowed  wiih  a  lofty  gcniu5,  and  possessed  in  the  highest  mensore  the 


pmdify;  and  having  absolute  trust  in  his  capacity,  they  obeyed  him  with  entire 
Mbmission.  Nobody  knew  better  how  to  deal  with  soldiers,  or  to  moderate  their 
•idooi  when  it  carried  them  loo  for.  He  was  never  seen  sad  except  when  forced  to 
abed  Uood,  for  he  was  sparing  even  of  the  blood  of  his  enemy.  .  .  .  His  modesty 
wmi  not  inferior  to  his  ability.  .  ,  ,  He  would  attribute  all  the  honour  to  the  conduct 
of  hb  officer*,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  extol  their  smallest  feats,  lie  merited  the 
praise*  of  Chinese  as  well  as  Mongols,  and  both  nations  long  regretted  the  loss  of  this 
gremt  man."  Dc  Hailhi  gives  a  different  account  from  Rashiduddin  and  Gaubil,  of 
ibe  manoei  in  which  Bayan  first  entered  the  Kaan's  Service.  {Caubil,  I45,  159,  169, 
179,  183,  111,  1x3-114  ;  Erdmann,  111-213  ;  De  Mailla,  IX.  335,  458,  461-463.) 

Note  4. — As  r^ards  Bayan  pcrsonsHy,  and  the  main  body  under  his  command, 
this  leerot  to  be  incorrect.  His  advance  look  pl.-.ce  from  Siang-ynng  along  the  lines 
of  the  Han  River  and  of  the  Great  Kiang.  Another  force  indeed  marched  direct 
Bpoa  Yu^-chan,  and  therefore  probably  by  Hwai-ngan  chan  (infra,  p  151) ;  and  it 
b  noted  that  Bayan't  orders  to  the  generals  of  this  force  were  to  spare  bloodshed. 
(Cw3i/,  1591  lyOkssen,  II.  39S.) 

NOTK  5. — So  in  our  own  age  ran  the  Hindu  prophecy  that  Bharlpur  should  never 
faU  tin  ibeie  came  a  great  alligator  against  it ;  and  when  it  fell  to  the  English  assanlt, 
le  of  the  leader  was  Combkrmers  =  Kumhlr-Mfr, 


"  Be  those  juggling  fiends  no 

That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  $< 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
And  break  it  to  our  hope  I" 
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It  would  seem  from  the  expression,  both  in  Pauthicr's  text  and  in  the  G.  T.,  as  if 
Polo  intended  to  say  that  Chincsan  (Cinqsan)  meant  "One  Hundred  Eyes"  ;  and  if 
so  we  could  have  no  stronger  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  Chinese.  It  is  Pe-yen^  the 
Chinese  form  of  Bayan^  that  means,  or  rather  may  be  punningly  rendered,  **  One 
Hundred  Eyes."  Chincsan,  i,e,  Ching-siang^  was  the  title  of  the  superior  ministers  of 
state  at  Khanbaligh,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  title  occurs  pretty  frequently  in 
the  Persian  histories  of  the  Mongols,  and  frequently  as  a  Mongol  title  in  Sanang 
Setzen.  We  find  it  also  disguised  as  Chyansam  in  a  letter  from  certain  Christian 
nobles  at  Khanbaligh,  which  Wadding  quotes  from  the  Papal  archives.     (See  Catkay^ 

pp.  314-315.) 

But  it  is  right  to  observe  that  in  the  Ramusian  version  the  mistranslation  which 

we  have  noticed  is  not  so  undubitable :  '*  Volendo  sapere  come  avea  nome  il  Capitano 

nemico,  le  fu  detto,  Ckinsambaian^  cio^  Cent^occhi" 

A  kind  of  corroboration  of  Marco's  story,  but  giving  a  different  form  to  the  pun, 
has  been  found  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers,  of  the  Diplomatic  Department  in  China,  in  a 
Chinese  compilation  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.  Under  the  head- 
ing,  **  A  Kiang-nan  Prophecy ^^  this  lx)ok  states  that  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  Sung  a 
prediction  ran  through  Kiang-nan  :  **  If  Kiang-nan  fall,  a  hundred  wild  geese  {Pf-yen) 
will  make  their  appearance."  This,  it  is  added,  was  not  understood  till  the 
generalissimo  Peyen  Chingsiang  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  "  Punning 
prophecies  of  this  kind  are  so  common  in  Chinese  history,  that  the  above  is  only 
worth  noticing  in  connection  with  Marco  Polo's  story."  (A^.  and  Q.,  China  andjapan^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  162.) 

But  I  should  suppose  that  the  Persian  historian  Wassdf  had  also  heard  a  bungled  ver- 
sion of  the  same  story,  which  he  tells  in  a  pointless  manner  of  the  fortress  of  SindfAr 
(evidently  a  clerical  error  for  Saianfu,  see  below,  ch.  Ixx.) :  **  Payan  ordered  this 
fortress  to  be  assaulted.  The  garrison  had  heard  how  the  capital  of  China  had  fallen, 
and  the  army  of  Payan  was  drawing  near.  The  commandant  was  an  experienced 
veteran  who  had  tasted  all  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  fortune,  and  had  borne  the  day's 
heat  and  the  night's  cold  ;  he  had,  as  the  saw  goes,  milked  the  world's  cow  dry.  So 
he  sent  word  to  Payan  :  *  In  my  youth  *  (here  we  abridge  Wass^s  rigmarole)  *  I  heard 
my  father  tell  that  this  fortress  should  be  taken  by  a  man  called  Payan,  and  that  all 
fencing  and  trenching,  fighting  and  smiting,  would  be  of  no  avail.  You  need  not, 
therefore,  bring  an  army  hither  ;  we  give  in  ;  we  surrender  the  fortress  and  all  that  is 
therein.*  So  they  opened  the  gates  and  came  down."  (IVassdf,  Hammer's  cd., 
p.  41). 

Note  6. — There  continues  in  this  narrative,  with  a  general  truth  as  to  the  course 
of  events,  a  greater  amount  of  error  as  to  particulars  than  we  should  have  expected. 
The  Sung  Emperor  Tu  Tsong,  a  debauched  and  effeminate  prince,  to  whom  Polo 
seems  to  refer,  had  died  in  1274,  leaving  young  children  only.  Chaohien,  the 
second  son,  a  boy  of  four  years  of  age,  was  put  on  the  throne,  with  his  grandmother 
Siechi,  as  regent.  The  approach  of  Bayan  caused  the  greatest  alarm  ;  the  Sung  Court 
made  humble  propositions,  but  they  were  not  listened  to.  The  brothers  of  the  young 
emperor  were  sent  off  by  sea  into  the  southern  provinces ;  the  empress  regent  was  also 
pressed  to  make  her  escape  with  the  young  emperor,  but,  after  consenting,  she 
changed  her  mind  and  would  not  move.  The  Mongols  arrived  before  King-sz^,  and 
the  empress  sent  the  great  seal  of  the  empire  to  Bayan.  He  entered  the  city  with- 
out resistance  in  the  third  month  (say  April),  1276,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
staff  vrith  the  standard  of  the  general-in-chief  before  him.  It  is  remarked  that  he 
went  to  look  at  the  tide  in  the  River  Tsien  Tang,  which  is  noted  for  its  bore.  He 
declined  to  meet  the  regent  and  her  grandson,  pleading  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
etiquettes  proper  to  such  an  interview.  Before  his  entrance  Ba3ran  had  nominated  a 
joint-commission  of  Mongol  and  Chinese  officers  to  the  government  of  the  city,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  all  the  public  documents,  maps,  drawings, 
records  of  courts,  and  seals  of  all  public  offices,  and  to  plant  sentinels  at  necessary 
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points.  The  emperor,  his  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sung  princes  and  princesses, 
were  despatched  to  the  Mongol  capital.  A  desperate  attempt  was  made,  at  Kwa-chau 
Un/hi,  ch.  Ixxii.)  to  recapture  the  young  emperor,  but  it  failed.  On  their  arrival  at 
Ta-tu,  Kdblii's  chief  queen,  Jamui  Khatun,  treated  them  with  delicate  consideration. 
This  amiable  lady,  on  being  shown  the  spoils  that  came  from  Lin-ngan,  only  wept,  and 
nid  to  her  husband,  "  So  also  shall  it  be  with  the  Mongol  entire  one  day  ! "  The 
eldest  of  the  two  boys  who  had  escaped  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  adherents  at 
Fa-diaii,  in  Fo-kien,  but  they  were  speedily  driven  from  that  province  (where  the  local 
histories,  as  Mr.  G.  Phillips  informs  me,  preserve  traces  of  their  adventures  in  the 
Islands  of  Amoy  Harbour),  and  the  young  emperor  died  on  a  desert  island  off  the 
Canton  coast  in  1278.  His  younger  brother  took  his  place,  but  a  battle,  in  the 
beginning  of  1279  finally  extinguished  these  efforts  of  the  expiring  dynasty,  and  the 
minister  jumped  with  his  young  lord  into  the  sea.  It  is  curious  that  Rashiduddin 
with  all  his  opportunities  of  knowledge,  writing  at  least  twenty  years  later,  was  not 
aware  of  this,  for  he  speaks  of  the  Prince  of  Manzi  as  still  a  fugitive  in  the  forests 
between  Za^-ton  and  Canton.  {Gaubii ;  I^Ohsson;  De  Mailla  ;  Cathay ^  p.  272.) 
[Sec  Parker^  supra,  p.  148  and  149. — H.  C] 

There  is  a  curious  account  in  the  Lettres  ^.difianUs  (xxiv.  45  seqq.)  by  P.  Parrenin 
of  a  kind  of  Pariah  caste  at  Shao-hing  (see  ch.  Ixxix.  note  i),  who  were  popularly 
believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  great  lords  of  the  Sung  Court,  condemned  to 
that  degraded  condition  for  obstinately  resisting  the  Mongols.  Another  notice,  how- 
ever, makes  the  degraded  body  rebels  against  the  Sung.     {Mihie,  p.  218.) 

Note  7. — There  is  much  about  the  exposure  of  children,  and  about  Chinese 
foondling  hospitals,  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes^  especially  in  Recueil  xv.  83,  seqq.  It 
b  there  stated  that  frequently  a  person  not  in  circumstances  to  pay  for  a  wife  for  his 
soo,  would  visit  the  foundling  hospital  to  seek  one.  The  childless  rich  also  would 
sometimes  get  children  there  to  pass  off  as  their  own  ;  adopted  children  being  excluded 
from  certain  valuable  privileges. 

Mr.  Milne  {Life  in  China\  and  again  Mr.  Medhurst  {Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay), 
have  discredited  the  great  prevalence  of  infant  exposure  in  China ;  but  since  the  last 
work  was  published,  I  have  seen  the  translation  of  a  recent  strong  remonstrance 
j^^ninsl  the  practice  by  a  Chinese  writer,  whiih  certainly  imj)lic(l  that  it  was  7rry 
prevalent  in  the  writer's  own  province.  Unfortunately,  I  have  lost  the  reference. 
[Sec  Father  G.  Pal  at  re,  L  Infant  iddc  et  C  Ocinrc  dc  la  Sti'.  Enfance  en  Chiuf^ 
I!N78.-1I.  C] 


CHAPTER    LXVI. 

Concerning  iiik  City  of  Coiganju. 

CoiGANju  is,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  a  very  large 
city  standing  at  the  entrance  to  Manzi.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  burn  their  dead,  and  are  subject  to  the 
Great  Kaan.  They  have  a  vast  amount  of  shipping,  as 
I  mentioned  before  in  speaking  of  the  River  Caramoran. 
And  an  immense  quantity  of  merchandize  comes  hither, 
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for  the  city  is  the  seat  of  government  for  this  part  of  the 
country.  Owing  to  its  being  on  the  river,  many  cities 
send  their  produce  thither  to  be  again  thence  distributed 
in  every  direction.  A  great  amount  of  salt  also  is  made 
here,  furnishing  some  forty  other  cities  with  that  article, 
and  bringing  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  Great  Kaan.^ 


Note  i. — Coiganju  is  Hwai-ngan  chau,  now  -/"«,  on  the  canal,  some  miles 
south  of  the  channel  of  the  Hwang-Ho;  but  apparently  in  Polo's  time  the  great 
river  passed  close  to  it.  Indeed,  the  city  takes  its  name  from  the  River  Hwai^  into 
which  the  IIwang-Ho  sent  a  branch  when  first  seeking  a  discliarge  south  of  Shantung. 
The  city  extends  for  about  3  miles  along  the  canal  and  much  below  its  level. 
[According  to  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  the  situation  of  Hwai-ngan  "is  in  every  respect 
remarkable.  A  part  of  the  town  was  so  much  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  that  only 
the  tops  of  the  walls  (at  least  25  feet  high)  could  be  seen  from  our  boats.  .  .  . 
It  proved  to  be,  next  to  Tien-tsin,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  populous  place  wc  had 
yet  seen,  the  capital  itself  excepted."     {Sketches  of  China ,  I.  pp.  277-278.) — H.  C] 

The  headquarters  of  the  salt  manufacture  of  Hwai-ngan  is  a  place  called  Yen-ching 
("Salt-Town"),  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  former  city  {Pauihier). 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 
Of  the  Cities  of  Paukin  and  Cayu. 

When  you  leave  Coiganju  you  ride  south-east  for  a  day 
along  a  causeway  laid  with  fine  stone,  which  you  find 
at  this  entrance  to  Manzi.  On  either  hand  there  is  a 
great  expanse  of  water,  so  that  you  cannot  enter  the 
province  except  along  this  causeway.  At  the  end  of  the 
days  journey  you  reach  the  fine  city  of  Paukin.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  burn  their  dead,  are  subject  to  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  use  paper-money.  They  live  by  trade 
and  manufactures  and  have  great  abundance  of  silk, 
whereof  they  weave  a  great  variety  of  fine  stuffs  of  silk 
and  gold.  Of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  there  is  great 
store. 

When  you  leave  Paukin  you  ride  another  day  to  the 
south-east,  and  then  you  arrive  at  the  city   of  Cayu. 
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The  people  are  Idolaters  (and  so  forth).  They  live  by 
trade  and  manufactures  and  have  great  store  of  all 
necessaries,  including  fish  in  great  abundance.  There 
is  also  much  game,  both  beast  and  bird.  Insomuch  that 
for  a  Venice  groat  you  can  have  three  good  pheasants.' 


NOTk  I.— Paukin  is  PAO-YINC-Uien  [1  populous  pWe,  considerably  below  the 
I«el  of  ihe  catul  {Davis,  Siel^lus,  I.  pp.  ajg-iSo)] ;  Cayu  is  KAO-vw-chao,  bolh 
chic*  00  the  eait  side  of  ihe  canal.  At  Kao-yu,  the  country  east  of  Ihc  canal  lif* 
lame  ao  feet  betow  Ihe  canal  level  ;  so  low  indeed  itiat  the  waUs  of  the  city  nxe  not 
Titflile  (rniii  the  fuithcc  Isnk  of  the  canal.  To  the  vest  ia  the  Kno-ya  Lake,  one  of 
the  cxpilUCs  of  water  spoken  of  by  Ma/co,  and  which  IhrcalenB  great  danger  to  Ihe 
kiw  country  on  Ihe  east.  (Sec  Alabmlei' s /eu.-iuy  io  Caitsular  RtporU  above  qaoted, 
p.  S  I""J  Candor,  CiRe! Imp4nal,  p.  17.— II.  C]) 

There  ii  a  fine  ilrawing  oF  Pao-ying,  by  .^Ictander,  in  the  Staunton  collcctioo, 
Ilriiiih  Muictiin, 
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Of  thr  CtTiu  OF  Tiju,  TiNju,  and  Yanju. 

When  you  leave  Cayu,  you  ride  another  day  to  the 
south  east  through  a  constaiit  succession  of  villages  and 
5elds  and  fine  farms  until  you  come  to  Tiju,  which  is  a 
city  of  no  great  size  but  abounding  in  everything.  The 
people  are  Idolaters  (and  so  forth).  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  trade,  and  they  have  many  vessels.  And  you 
must  know  that  on  your  left  hand,  that  is  towards  the 
east,  and  three  days'  journey  distant,  is  the  Ocean  Sea, 
At  every  place  between  the  sea  and  the  city  salt  is  made 
in  great  quantities.  And  there  is  a  rich  and  noble  city 
called  TiNju,  at  which  there  is  produced  salt  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  province,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  brings 
the  Great  Kaan  an  incredible  revenue.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Kaan,  Let  us  quit  this, 
however,  and  go  back  to  Tiju.' 

Again,  leaving  Tiju,  you  ride  another  day  towards 
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the  south-east,  and  at  the  end  of  your  journey  you  arrive 
at  the  very  great  and  noble  city  of  Yanju,  which  has 
seven-and-twenty  other  wealthy  cities  under  its  administra- 
tion ;  so  that  this  Yanju  is,  you  see,  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance.* It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Great  Kaan's 
Twelve  Barons,  for  it  has  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
Twelve  Sings,  The  people  are  Idolaters  and  use  paper- 
money,  and  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan.  And  Messer 
Marco  Polo  himself,  of  whom  this  book  speaks,  did 
govern  this  city  for  three  full  years,  by  the  order  of  the 
Great  Kaan.*  The  people  live  by  trade  and  manu- 
factures, for  a  great  amount  of  harness  for  knights  and 
men-at-arms  is  made  there.  And  in  this  city  and  its 
neighbourhood  a  large  number  of  troops  are  stationed  by 
the  Kaan's  orders. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  about  it.  So  now  I  will  tell 
you  about  two  great  provinces  of  Manzi  which  lie 
towards  the  west.     And  first  of  that  called  Nanghin. 


Note  i. — Though  the  text  would  lead  us  to  look  for  Tiju  on  the  direct  line 
between  Kao-yu  and  Vang-chau,  and  like  them  on  the  canal  bank  (indeed  one  MS., 
C.  of  Pauthier,  specifies  its  standing  on  the  same  river  as  the  cities  already  passed, 
i.e,  on  the  canal),  we  seem  constrained  to  admit  the  general  opinion  that  this  is 
Tai-chau,  a  town  lying  some  25  miles  at  least  to  the  eastward  of  the  canal,  but 
apparently  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable  channel. 

Tinju  or  Chinju  (for  both  the  G.  T.  and  Ramusio  read  Cingut)  cannot  be  identified 
with  certainty.  But  I  should  think  it  likely,  from  Polo*s  **  geographical  style,"  that 
when  he  spoke  of  the  sea  as  three  days  distant  he  had  this  city  in  view,  and  that  it  is 
probably  Tung-chau,  near  the  northern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Yang-tzu,  which 
might  be  fairly  described  as  three  days  from  Tai-chau.  Mr.  Kingsmill  identifies  it 
with  I-chin  hien,  the  great  port  on  the  Kiang  for  the  export  of  the  Yang-chau  salt 
This  is  possible  ;  but  I-chin  lies  west  of  the  canal,  and  though  the  form  Chinju  would 
really  represent  I-chin  as  then  named,  such  a  position  seems  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  way,  vague  as  it  is,  in  which  Tinju  or  Chinju  is  introduced.  Moreover,  we  shall 
see  that  I-chin  is  spoken  of  hereafter.      {Kittgsmill  in  N,  and  Q,  Ch,  and  Japan^ 

I.  53-) 

Note  2. — Happily,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  Yang-chau,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  great  cities  of  China.  [Abulfeda  {Guyard^  II.  ii.  122)  says  that 
Yang-chau  is  the  capital  of  the  Faghf&r  of  China,  and  that  he  is  called  Tamgh&dj- 
khan. — H.  C]  Some  five-and-thirty  years  after  Polo's  departure  from  China,  Friar 
Odoric  found  at  this  city  a  House  of  his  own  Order  (Franciscans),  and  three  Nestorian 
churches.  The  city  also  appears  in  the  Catalan  Map  as  langio,  Yang-chau  suffered 
greatly  in  the  Tal-P'ing  rebellion,  but  its  po-sition  is  an  ** obligatory  point"  for 
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;,  and  it  appears  lo  be  rapidly  recovering  ils  prosperiiy.     Ii  is  Ihe  head- 
s  of  the  salt  inanubclure,  and  it  is  also  now  noted  (or  a  grent  manu^lure 
imeats.     (See  A/aim  fir's  Re/vrt,  bs  above,  p.  6, ) 
pniroughllietincinessoflhelHteFatberH.  U»vrel,.S.J.,ofZi-ka-woi,  lamenabled 
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in  1357,  Ta  chenu  was  rcbuill,  and  in  1557  it  was  augmented,  taking  the  place  of  the 
three  ciliea;  from  553  B.C.  until  liic  iilh  century,  Vang-chau  liad  no  less  than  five 
enclosures  ;  the  governor's  yamen  stood  where  a  cross  is  marked  In  Ihe  Greal  City. 


by  the  Tai-P'ing  insurgents,  these  plans 


Note  3.— What  I  have  rendered  "Twelve  Singr"  is  in  the  G.  T.  "douze  sajts," 
and  in  Paulhier's  teit  " sitges."    It  seem*  to  me  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the 
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oiigiiMil  word  was  Singi  (see  I.  432,  supra) ;  anyhow  that  was  the  proper  tenn  for 
the  tiling  meant 

In  his  note  on  this  chapter,  Paathier  produces  evidence  that  Yang-chau  was  the 
seat  of  a  Lu  or  circuit*  from  1277,  and  also  of  a  Sing  or  Government-General,  but 
only  for  the  first  year  after  the  conquest,  viz.  1276-1277,  and  he  seems  (for  his 
migmnent  is  obscure)  to  make  from  this  the  unreasonable  deduction  that  at  this  period 
K^ibUi  placed  Marco  Polo — who  could  not  be  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  but  two  years  in  Cathay — in  charge  either  of  the  general  government, 
or  of  an  important  district  government  in  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire. 

In  a  later  note  M.  Pauthier  speaks  of  1284  as  the  date  at  which  the  Singoi\ht 
province  of  Kiang-ch6  was  transferred  from  Yang-chau  to  Hang-chau  ;  this  is  probably 
to  be  taken  as  a  correction  of  the  former  citations,  and  it  better  justifies  Polo's  state- 
ment    {Pauihier,  pp.  467,  492.) 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  to  regard  Marco  as  having  held  at  any  time  the  im- 
portant post  of  Governor-General  of  Kiang-ch6.  The  expressions  in  the  G.  T.  are : 
•*  Meter  Marc  Pol  nuisme^  celui  de  cut  trcUe  ceste  livre,  seingtutirie  ceste  citi  por  trots 
atuj*  Pauthier*s  MS.  A.  appears  to  read :  "  Et  ot  seigncurU^  Marc  Pol^  en  ceste  citi^ 
trms  OMS,**  These  expressions  probably  point  to  the  government  of  the  Lu  or  circuit 
of  Yang-chau,  just  as  we  find  in  ch.  Ixxiii.  another  Christian,  Mar  Sarghis,  mentioned 
as  GoTcmor  of  Chin-kiang  fu  for  the  same  term  of  years,  that  city  being  also  the  head 
ofaZif.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Pauthier's  MS.  C,  which  often  contains  readings 
of  peculiar  value,  the  passage  runs  (and  also  in  the  Bern  MS.):  *^  Et  sivous  dy  qta 
Udit  Messire  Marc  Poly  cellui  meisnu  de  quittostre  Hvre  parte ^  sejourna,  en  ceste  citi  de 
Jangtiy,  iii.  ans  accomplit^  par  le  commandement  du  Grant  Kaan^*  in  which  the  nature 
of  1^  employment  is  not  indicated  at  all  (though  sijourna  may  be  an  error  for 
seigiuura).  The  impression  of  his  having  been  Governor-General  is  mainly  due  to  the 
Ramosian  version,  which  says  dbtinctly  indeed  that  "  M.  Marco  Polo  di  commissione 
del  Gran  Can  /t*  ebbe  it  govemo  treanni  continui  in  luogo  di  un  dei  detti  Baroni,*'  but 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  a  gloss  of  the  translator.  I  should  conjecture  his  rule  at 
Yang-chau  to  have  been  between  1282,  when  \vc  know  he  was  at  the  capital  (vol.  i. 
p.  422),  and  1287-1288,  when  he  must  have  gone  on  his  first  expedition  to  the  Indian 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

CONCLKNING  THE  CllV  OF  XaNCHIX. 

Xanchmn  is  a  very  noble  Province  towards  the  west. 
The  people  are  Idolaters  (and  so  forth)  and  live  by  trade 
and  manufactures.  They  have  silk  in  <^reat  abundance, 
and  they  weave  many  tine  tissues  of  silk  and  i^old. 
They  have  all  sorts  of  corn  and  victuals  very  cheap,  for 
the  [)rovince  is  a  most   productive   one.      Cianie  also   is 
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abundant,  and  lions  too  are  found  there.  The  merchants 
are  great  and  opulent,  and  the  Emperor  draws  a  large 
revenue  from  them,  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  the  goods 
which  they  buy  and  sell.^ 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  very  noble  city  of 
Saianfu,  which  well  deserves  a  place  in  our  book,  for 
there  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  tell  about  it. 


Note  i. — The  name  and  direction  from  Yang-chau  are  probably  sufficient  to  indicate 
(as  Pauthier  has  said)  that  this  is  Ngan-king  on  the  Kiang,  capital  of  the  modem 
province  of  Ngan-hwei.  The  more  celebrated  city  of  Nan-king  did  not  bear  that 
name  in  our  traveller's  time. 

Ngan-king,  when  recovered  from  the  T'ai-P'ing  in  1861,  was  the  scene  of  a  frightful 
massacre  by  the  Imperialists.  They  are  said  to  have  left  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  alive  in  the  unfortunate  city.     {Blakiston^  p.  55.) 


CHAPTER    LXX. 


Concerning  the  very  noble  City  of  Saianfu,  and  how  its  Capture 

was  effected. 

Saianfu  is  a  very  great  and  noble  city,  and  it  rules  over 
twelve  other  large  and  rich  cities,  and  is  itself  a  seat  of 
great  trade  and  manufacture.  The  people  are  Idolaters 
(and  so  forth).  They  have  much  silk,  from  which  they 
weave  fine  silken  stuffs ;  they  have  also  a  quantity  of 
game,  and  in  short  the  city  abounds  in  all  that  it  behoves 
a  noble  city  to  possess. 

Now  you  must  know  that  this  city  held  out  against 
the  Great  Kaan  for  three  years  after  the  rest  of  Manzi 
had  surrendered.  The  Great  Kaan's  troops  made  in- 
cessant attempts  to  take  it,  but  they  could  not  succeed 
because  of  the  great  and  deep  waters  that  were  round 
about  it,  so  that  they  could  approach  from  one  side  only, 
which  was  the  north.  And  I  tell  you  they  never  would 
have  taken  it,  but  for  a  circumstance  that  I  am  going  to 
relate. 


I 


You  must  know  that  when  the  Great  Kaan's  host 
had  Iain  three  years  before  the  city  without  being  able 
to  lake  it,  they  were  greatiy  chafed  thereat.  Then  Messer 
Nicolo  Polo  and  Messer  Maffeo  and  Messer  Marco  said: 
"  We  could  find  you  a  way  of  forcing  the  city  to  sat- 
render  speedily  ; "  whereupon  those  of  the  army  readied, 
that  they  would  be  right  glsA  to  know  how  that  shotild 
be.  All  this  talk  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Gnat 
Kaan.  For  messengers  had  been  despatched  from  ^ 
camp  to  teil  him  that  there  was  no  taking  the  dtyj^f 
blockade,  for  it  continually  received  supplies  of  victual 
from  those  sides  which  they  were  unable  to  invest;  and 
the  Great  Kaan  had  sent  back  word  that  take  it  they 
mus^  and  find  a  way  ..how.  Then  spoke  up  the  two 
brothers  and  Mes^-  Marco  the  son,  and  said:  "Great 
Prince,  we  have-witlf  us  among  our  followers  men  who 
are  aUe  to  construct  mangonels  which  shall  cast  such 
great  atones  that  the  garrison  will  never  be  able  to  stand 
dwmt  but  will  surrender  incontinently,  as  soon  as  the 
mangonels  or  trebuchets  shall  have  shot  into  the  town."  * 

The  Kaan  bade  them  with  all  his  heart  have  such 
mangonels  made  as  speedily  as  possible.  Now  Messer 
Nicolo  and  his  brother  and  his  son  immediately  caused 
timber  to  be  brought,  as  much  as  they  desired,  and  fit 
for  the  work  in  hand.  And  they  had  two  men  among 
their  followers,  a  German  and  a  Nestorian  Christian, 
who  were  masters  of  that  business,  and  these  they 
directed  to  construct  two  or  three  mangonels  capable  of 
casting  stones  of  300  lbs.  weight.  Accordingly  they 
made  three  fine  mangonels,  each  of  which  cast  stones  of 
300  lbs.  weight  and  more.'  And  when  they  were 
complete  and  ready  for  use,  the  Emperor  and  the  others 
were  greatly  pleased  to  see  them,  and  caused  several 
stones  to  be  shot  in  their  presence ;  whereat  they 
marvelled  gready  and  greatly  praised  the  work.     And 
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the  Kaan  ordered  that  the  engines  should  be  carried 
to  his  army  which  was  at  the  leaguer  of  Salanfu.* 

And  when  the  engines  were  got  to  the  camp  they 
were  forthwith  set  up,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
Tartars.  And  what  shall  I  tell  you?  When  the 
engines  were  set  up  and  put  in  gear,  a  stone  was  shot 
from  each  of  them  into  the  town.  These  took  effect 
among  the  buildings,  crashing  and  smashing  through 
everything  with  huge  din  and'  commotion.  And  when 
the  townspeople  witnessed  this  new  and  strange  visitation 
they  were  so  astonished  and  dismayed  that  they  wist 
not  what  to  do  or  say.  They  took  counsel  together,  but 
no  counsel  could  be  suggested  how  to  escape  from  these 
engines,  for  the  thing  seemed  to  them  to  be  done  by 
sorcery.  They  declared  that  they  were  all  dead  men  if 
they  yielded  not,  so  they  determirt^d  to  surrender  on 
such  conditions  as  they  could  get.*  Wherefore  they 
straightway  sent  word  to  the  commander  of  the  army 
that  they  were  ready  to  surrender  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  cities  of  the  province  had  done,  and  to  become 
the  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan ;  and  to  this  the  captain 
of  the  host  consented. 

So  the  men  of  the  city  surrendered,  and  were  received 
to  terms ;  and  this  all  came  about  through  the  exertions 
of  Messer  Nicolo,  and  Messer  Maffeo,  and  Messer 
Marco ;  and  it  was  no  small  matter.  For  this  city  and 
province  is  one  of  the  best  that  the  Great  Kaan  possesses, 
and  brings  him  in  great  revenues/ 


Note  i. — Pauthier's  MS.  C.  here  says:  **  When  the  Great  Kaan,  and  the  Barons 
about  him,  and  the  messengers  from  the  camp  .  .  .  heard  this,  they  all  marvelled 
greatly ;  for  I  tell  you  that  in  all  those  parts  they  know  nothing  of  mangonels  or 
trebuchets ;  and  they  were  so  far  from  being  accustomed  to  employ  them  in  their  wars 
that  they  had  never  even  seen  them,  nor  knew  what  they  were."  The  MS.  in  question 
has  in  this  narrative  several  statcmenls  peculiar  to  itself,*  as  indeed  it  has  in  various 
other  passages  of  the  book  ;  and  these  often  look  very  like  the  result  of  revision  by 


*  And  to  the  Bern  MS.  which  seeaut  to  be  a  copy  of  it,  sm  is  alao  I  think  (in  substance)  the  Bodleian. 
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Polo  himsell     Yet  I  have  not  introduced  the  words  Just  quoted  into  our  text,  because 
tbey  are,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  notoriously  contrary  to  fact. 

NoTB  2. — ^The  same  MS.  has  here  a  passage  which  I  am  unable  to  understand. 
After  the  words  "300  lbs.  and  more/'  it  goes  on  :  ''£t  la  veoit  Ten  voler  moult 
loing,  desqaelles  pierres  il  en  y  cnmt  plus  de  Ix  rcnites  qui  tant  montoit  tune  comme 
famire/*  The  Bern  has  the  same.  [Perhaps  we  might  read  Ix  en  routes ^  viz.  on 
their  way. — H.  C] 

Note  3. — I  propose  here  to  enter  into  some  detailed  explanation  regarding  the 
military  engines  that  were  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages.  *  None  of  these  depended  for  their 
motive  force  on  torsion  like  the  chief  engines  used  in  classic  times.  However  numerous 
the  names  applied  to  them,  with  reference  to  minor  variations  in  construction  or 
differences  in  power,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  viz.  great  slings  zn^  great 
crossbows.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  all  the  three  great  branches  of  mediaeval 
ctriltsation — European,  Saracenic,  and  Chinese.  To  the  first  class  belonged  the 
Trehukei  and  Mangonel ;  to  the  second,  the  Winck-Arblast  (Arbalete  i  Tour), 
Springold^  etc 

Whatever  the  ancient  Balista  may  have  been,  the  word  in  mediaeval  Latin  seems 
alwajTS  to  mean  some  kind  of  crossbow.  The  heavier  crossbows  were  wound  up  by 
▼arious  aids,  such  as  winches,  ratchets,  etc.  They  discharged  stone  shot,  leaden  bullets, 
and  short;  square-shafted  arrows  called  quarrels^  and  these  with  such  force  we  are 
told  as  to  pierce  a  six-inch  post  (?).  But  they  were  worked  so  slowly  in  the  field  that 
they  were  no  match  for  the  long-bow,  which  shot  five  or  six  times  to  their  once.  The 
great  machines  of  this  kind  were  made  of  wood,  of  steel,  and  very  frequently  of  horn  ;t 
and  the  bow  was  sometimes  more  than  30  feet  in  length.  Dufour  calculates  that  such 
a  machine  could  shoot  an  arrow  of  half  a  kilogram  in  weight  to  a  distance  of  about 
860  yards. 

The  Trehuehet  consisted  of  a  long  tapering  shaft  or  beam,  pivoted  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  butt  end  on  a  pair  of  strong  pyramidal  trestles.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  shaft  a  sling  was  applied,  one  cord  of  which  was  firmly  attached  by  a  ring,  whilst 
the  other  hung  in  a  loop  over  an  iron  hook  which  formed  the  extremity  of  the  shaft. 
The  power  employed  to  fiischarge  the  slinfj  was  either  the  strength  of  a  number  o! 
men,  applied  to  ropes  which  were  attached  lo  the  short  end  of  llie  shaft  or  lever,  or 
the  vkeighl  of  a  heavy  counlerj>oisc  hung  from  the  same,  and  suddenly  released. 

Supposing  the  latter  force  lo  be  employed,  the  long  end  of  the  shaft  was  drawn 
down  l>y  a  windlass  ;  the  sling  was  laid  f«.r\Nard  in  a  wooden  trough  provided  for  il, 
and  charged  with  the  >hot.  The  counterpoise  was,  of  course,  now  aloft,  and  was  s< 
maintained  by  a  detent  provi<ied  with  a  trigger.  ( )n  j)ulling  this,  the  counterpoise 
fills  and  the  uhafl  flies  upwards  drawing  the  ^ling.  When  a  certain  point  is  reached 
the  I'x»p  end  of  the  sling  release^   itself  Irom   tiie  liook,    ;md   the  shi-g  flies  abroad 

•  In  this  riitr  I  am  p.'irti<:uiarly  in<Iehte'l  lo  the  rcs«  .itlKcs  mI  th>:  Kriipci  r  N.ipulcon  III.  on  this 
subject-     {^I.tudes  sur  le  patsf  et  tax enir  de  /".-I  /  tillcrie  ;   i  ■ ;,  i . ) 

♦  Thus  J'iinville  n-.tntions  the  j-mrncy  of  Jchan  li  l-.rmin,  the  kin.;"s  .irtillcrist,  from  Acre  to 
DiTna^u*.  /I'wr  acheter  cotnts  et  ji^lu^  pt^ur  /aire  ai  'iiii-.sfti.^  to  buy  h<>riis  ami  ^lue  to  m.ik»: 
•.  r  .''*'»'j»s  witha!  (p.  i  u'- 

I-.  the  fnal  «l'-fcT)'.c  of  Acre  (1291)  wt-  hear  of  bali-t.ic  i'i/>etitties  (with  a  fotlcctl  rest  ?)  ami -ufier 
Ter!\  'm/i,'es  (traversJMg  on  a  pivot  T)  th.it  shot  3  quarrtK  at  <itice,  ami  with  su'h  f<tri  <•  as  to  stit,:h  th<: 
^;.'»i.en>  to  iheir  bucklers— cww  cly^eii  consutos  intet/ci.e*  unt. 

I'.i/C  .r•l^^^»JW,  though  a[»r>arently  in'li^enous  anxin^  various  trihcs  u{  I'ulo  ("hi:ia.  srcms  \.<>  have 
f-'^n  a  new  iritrtwluclion  in  Kuropean  warfare  in  thr  j.t)i  century.  Wilham  of  I'ritlany  in  a  {••wrm 
.ailed  the  Fkiiif/-:s,  speaking  of  the  early  days  of  I'hilip  A-.i^'.istu%,  say-«:— 

"  Francij;cni>  no^tris  illis  ij^n'.ta  (iichus 
Res  crat  omnuio  *.\\i\k\  hahstarius  ar»  u*., 
(^uid  halista  f«>ret.  nee  hahehat  in  a^ii.iur  t    '.'i 
kex  quenquatn  v  irct  armis  (|ui  tah:  i:-  uti.  ' 

-    l^u.  ht  .'Hi\  Hi\t.  I  rati.  .  Si.n'/>t.,  V.  115 

Ar.-.a  Comnena  calls  it  Tj*a"//Xl  (whi.  h  !  mAs  hkc  Persia:;  .  ':,i'k't^.  "a  '•.iTharif  Irjvi,  twtally  un- 
Irrovn  10  chc  Greek*"  ;  and  vhe  jiivc*  a  very  lencthy  df«-i  riptii.n  ■  f  ir,  <f.i!ir:j;  :  "Such  then  are  the 
fac'.i  a^-^riit  tb^  Tzn^fm,  and  a  truly  dialH>licaI  aflair  it  i-»."     (.J.V.r.  X       Paris  c-i.  p.  2-ji  ) 
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■  ihc  ahot  U  projected  ia  iij  parabolic  fligh).*  To  secare  the  most  (nvoaia.Wt 
Itth*  •hoi  shoQid  biTc  ac(|niml  its  muitaam  velocilf ,  and  &boutd  escape  at  an 

bof  alxnu  45*.  The  Utaintncnt  of  ihii  requii«d  ceiEaio  proiwrtions  belween  tlie 
'  dilnensiaiis  of  the  machine  and  the  wdght  of  the  shot,  lor  which,  doubtless, 
tl  rules  of  thumb  existed  among  Ihc  mediaeval  engineer!. 

The  ordinar;  ihol  CMuitled  of  stones  corefolly  rounded.  Hut  for  these  were 
■alwiUited  on  occaiion  rough  slones  with  Tukea  aitnched,t  pieces  of  red-hot  iron,  p>>t« 
of  had  metal,  01  casks  full  of  Greek  5re  or  of  foul  matter  to  corrupt  the  air  of  the 
ba(((fd  place.  Thus  carrion  was  shot  into  Ncgropont  from  such  engines  bjf 
MshoRiTil  II.  The  Cardinal  Octavian,  besic(^ng  Modcna  in  1 249.  slings  a  dead  asB 
into  the  town,  Ftiussart  several  limes  itienlioiis  such  measures,  as  «1  the  siege  of 
Thin  TEvAjue  on  the  Scheldt  in  1340,  when  "the  besiegers  by  (heir  engines  flung 
dad  hones  and  other  carrion  into  the  caslle  to  poison  the  garrison  by  their  smelt." 
In  at  1(9x1  ont  instance  the  some  author  tells  how  a  living  man,  an  unlucky  messenger 
6x>B>  Ihc  C^tle  of  Auberoche,  wa>  caught  by  the  besiegers,  IhrusI  into  the  sling  wilh 
the  lellen  thai  he  bore  hung  rnund  his  neck,  and  shot  into  Aubnoche.  where  he  fell 
dcMl  laong  hli  honificd  comrades.  And  Lipsius  quotes  from  a  .Spunish  Chronicle 
Ih*  tbuy  of  a  virtiiOM  youlh,  Pelagioi,  who,  by  order  of  the  Tyrant  Abderramin,  was 
•hot  maoti  Ihc  (>iiMlsk]Uivir.  bui  li|;hted  unharmed  upon  the  rocks  bi^yond.  Ramon 
de  UmtaQet  lelates  hnw  King  Jamn  of  Aiagon,  besi^ing  Majorca  in  i»S,  vowtd 
ace  asainst  the  Saracen  King  because  he  shot  Giriilian  prisoners  into  the 
xt'  camp  with  his  ttebnehets  (pp.  113-124).  We  hive  mentioned  one  kind  of 
_  lioD  pri>pa£alei!  by  these  engines  :  tlic  historian  Wassiff  tells  of  another.  When 
Ihr  gatll*an  of  Dchli  refused  to  open  the  gales  to  AUuddin  Khilji  after  the  murdei 
af  hia  ilucl«.  Finii  [1»)6),  he  leaded  his  mangonels  with  bags  of  gold  and  shot  Ihem 
•Mil  the  furt,  a  measure  which  put  an  end  to  Ihe  opposition. 

Itn  Batata,  forty  ;ear!  later,  describes  Mahomed  Tughlalt  as  entering  Dehli 
»ccom|:«liled  by  elephants  carrying  small  ia/is/iu  {ro'iMi),  from  which  gold  and 
dvn  pieces  were  shol  among  the  crowd.  And  the  lanie  king,  when  he  had  given 
(h*  cn*y  and  crael  order  that  the  poputadon  of  Dehli  should  evacuate  the  city  and 
'  dcpan  la  Deoeh,  90a  miles  dittani,  having  foimd  two  men  skulking  behind,  one 
■rf  wbom  WM  piralytii:  and  ilie  i.ihcr  liliml,  f;i«wi)  the  fiirmer  to  lie  shot  from  a 
ir^ngonel.     (/.  B.  III.  395.  3'S-) 

Some  old  drawii^  represent  Ihe  shaft  as  discharging  the  shot  from  a  kind  ol 
spoon  al  its  eitremity,  wilhoul  Ihe  aid  of  a  sling  {e.g.  fig,  13I  ;  but  it  may  be  doubled 
if  this  was  actually  used,  for  Ihe  sUng  was  esscnlial  to  (he  eHicJcncy  of  the  engine. 
The  eiperimenis  aikd  calculations  of  Dufour  show  thai  without  Ihe  sling,  other 
things  leDiaining  the  same,  ihe  range  of  the  shot  wnuld  be  reduced  by  mote  than  a 
half: 

In  some  of  these  engines  the  counterpoise,  ccnsisling  of  a  limlier  case  filled  with 
Hooes.  Euid,  or  Ihe  like,  was  permanently  (iied  (o  (he  butt-end  of  the  sliaft.  This 
■eema  (o  hare  been  the  Treb%uhtt  proper.  In  others  the  counterpoise  hung  free  on  a 
pivot  from  the  yard  ;  whilst  a  third  kind  (as  in  fig.  17)  combined  both  arrangements. 
The  first  kind  shut  most  steadily  and  truly;  the  second  with  more  force. 

Thote  machines,  in  which  the  force  of  men  pulling  cords  took  the  place  of  Ihe 
coonlerpoise,  could  not  discharge  such  we^hly  shot,  but  they  could  be  worked  more 
rapidly,  and  no  duabt  could  be  made  of  lighter  scantling.  Mr.  Hewitt  points  ont  a 
curious  resemblance  bctoeen  this  kind  of  Ttebuchet  and  the  apparatus  used  on  the 
'Ihames  to  raise  (he  cargo  Inim  the  hold  of  a  collier. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  deduces  from  certain  passages  in  medi.cval  writers  that  ihe 
Mimgcm!  iits  similar  lo  the  Trebuchet,  but  of  lighter  structure  and  iKiwtr.     Bui 
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often  certainly  the  term  Mangonel  seems  to  be  used  generically  for  all  machines  of 
this  class.  Marino  Sanudo  uses  no  word  but  Machinal  which  he  appears  to 
employ  as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Mangonel^  whilst  the  machine  which  he 
describes  is  a  Trebuchet  with  moveable  counterpoise.  The  history  of  the  word 
appears  to  be  the  following.  The  Greek  word  fidyyayoy,  **a  piece  of  witchcraft," 
came  to  signify  a  juggler's  trick,  an  unexpected  contrivance  (in  modem  slang  **a 
Jim "),  and  so  specially  a  military  engine.  It  seems  to  have  reached  this  specific 
meaning  by  the  time  of  Hero  the  Younger,  who  is  believed  to  have  written  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century.  From  the  form  fiaryyaviKdy  the  Orientals  got  Manganlk 
and  Manjdnik*  whilst  the  Franks  adopted  Mangona  and  Mangonel  la.  Hence  the 
verbs  manganare  and  amanganare^  to  batter  and  crush  with  such  engines,  and 
eventually  our  verb  **to  mangle."  Again,  when  the  use  of  gunpowder  rendered 
these  warlike  engines  obsolete,  perhaps  iheir  ponderous  counterweights  were  utilised 
in  the  peaceful  arts  of  the  laundry,  and  hence  gave  us  our  substantive  **the  Mangle" 
(It.  Mangano) ! 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  Prince  President,  caused  some  interesting  ex- 
periments in  the  matter  of  mediaeval  artillery  to  be  carried  out  at  Vincennes,  and  a 
full-sized  trebuchet  was  constructed  there.  With  a  shaft  of  33  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
having  a  permanent  counterweight  of  3300  lbs.  and  a  pivoted  counterweight  of 
6600  lbs.  more,  the  utmost  effect  attained  was  the  discharge  of  an  iron  24-kilo.  shot 
to  a  range  of  191  yards,  whilst  a  I2j-inch  shell,  filled  with  earth,  ranged  to  131  yards. 
The  machine  suffered  greatly  at  each  discharge,  and  it  was  impracticable  to  increase 
the  counterpoise  to  8ocx)  kilos.,  or  17,600  lbs.  as  the  Prince  desired.  It  was  evident 
that  the  machine  was  not  of  sufficiently  massive  structure.  But  the  officers  in  charge 
satisfied  themselves  that,  with  practice  in  such  constructions  and  the  use  of  very 
massive  timber,  even  the  exceptional  feats  recorded  of  medieval  engineers  might  be 
realised. 

Such  a  case  is  that  cited  by  Quatrem^re,  from  an  Oriental  author,  of  the  dis- 
charge of  stones  weighing  400 //m/f j,  certainly  not  less  than  800  lbs.,  and  possibly 
much  more  ;  or  that  of  the  Men  of  Bern,  who  are  reported,  when  besieging  Nidau  in 
1388,  to  have  employed  trebuchets  which  shot  daily  into  the  town  upwards  of  200 
blocks  weighing  12  cwt.  apiece. f  Stella  relates  that  the  Genoese  armament  sent 
against  Cyprus,  in  1373,  among  other  great  machines  had  one  called  Troja  (TruiaF), 
which  cast  stones  of  12  to  18  hundredweights;  and  when  the  Venetians  were 
besieging  the  revolted  city  of  Zara  in  1346,  their  Engineer,  Master  Francesco  delle 
Barche,  shot  into  the  city  stones  of  3000  lbs.  weight. t  In  this  case  the  unlucky 
engineer  was**  hoist  with  his  own  petard,"  for  while  he  stood  adjusting  one  of  his 
engines,  it  went  off,  and  shot  him  into  the  town. 

With  reference  to  such  cases  the  Emperor  calculates  that  a  stone  of  3000  lbs. 
weight  might  be  shot  77  yards  with  a  counterpoise  of  36,000  lbs.  weight,  and  a  shafk 
65  feet  long.  The  counterpoise,  composed  of  stone  shot  of  55  lbs.  each,  might  be 
contained  in  a  cubical  case  of  about  54  feet  to  the  side.  The  machine  would  be 
preposterous,  but  there  is  nothing  impossible  about  it.  Indeed  in  the  Album  of 
Villard  de  Honnecourt,  an  architect  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in   1858,   in  the  notes    accompanying  a  plan  of  a  trebuchet   (from  which 


*  Professor  Sprenger  informs  me  that  the  first  mention  of  the  MoMjanik  in  Mahomedan  history  is 
at  the  siege  of  Tayif  by  Mahomed  himself,  a.i>.  630  (and  see  Sprtngn's  Mohammed  [German],  III. 
330).  The  AnnaUs  MarbiueHses  in  Periz,  xvii.  173^  say  under  1212.  speaking  of  wars  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  in  Germany :  "  Ibi  tunc  cepit  haberi  usus  mstrumenti  bellici  quod  vulgo  tHMk  appellari 
solet." 

There  is  a  ludicrous  Oriental  derivation  of  Manjanik,  from  the  Persian  :  "  Man  chi  nek  "  1  "  How 
good  am  II"  Ibn  Kballikan  remarks  that  the  word  must  be  foreign,  because  the  letters  j  and  k 

^  O  and  O  /  never  occur  together  in  genuine  Arabic  words  {Notes  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas^  F.R.S.X    It 

may  be  noticed  that  the  letters  in  question  occur  together  in  another  Arabic  word  of  foreign  origin 
used  by  Polo,  y'xz./dthali^, 

t  Dufour  mentions  that  stone  shot  of  the  mediaeval  eng'.nes  exbt  at  Zurich,  of  30  and  aa  inches 
diameter.    The  largest  of  these  would,  however,  scarcely  exceed  500  lbs.  in  weight. 

X  Georg.  Stelltu  Ann.  in  Muraioti^  XVII.  1105;  and  Daru^  Dk.  viii.  (  la. 
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Professor  WilIU  icstoied  tlic  (nachinc  its  it  it,  shown  in  our  tig.  19),  ihc  nilisl  rcmoiks ; 
"  It  ii  a  groat  job  to  heave  down  the  beam,  for  the  counlerpoisc  is  very  heavy.  For 
it  conatU  or  a  chest  full  o(  earth  which  is  3  great  toises  in  length,  S  feet  in  breadth, 
and  II  lecl  in  depth"  I  (p.  loj). 

Sadi  olcolalioru  enable  us  to  understand  the  enormous  ijuanlities  of  material  said 
10  have  been  used  in  sume  of  the  larger  mediLcval  machines.  Thus  Abulfcda  speaiks 
cf  one  med  at  the  final  capture  of  Acre,  which  wftsentiosted  lo  the  troops  of  Hamath, 
aiuJ  which  fortucd  a  load  for  too  cans,  of  which  one  was  in  charge  of  the  hbtorian 
himiielf.  The  romance  nf  Kichard  Cceut  de  Lion  tells  how  in  the  King's  Fleet  an 
entire  »htp  was  bUcen  up  Ijy  one  such  machine  with  its  gear  : — 

"  Another  schj-p  was  laden  yet 
With  an  cngync  hyghte  Rohinel, 
tit  was  Richardys  o  mangonel) 
And  all  the  takyl  that  thereto  fel," 
Twenly-fi'ur  machines,  c.-iptuied  from  the  Saracens  by  St.  Lewis  in  his  first  patlinl 
Mecca  ua  the   Nile,  aHordcd  material  for  stockading  bii  whole  camp.     A  great 
nwchi&c  which  cumbered  the  Tower  of  St.   Taul  at  Orleans,  and  was  dismantled 
previoia  to  the  cclebntcd  defence  against  the  English,  furnished  26  ciut-loads  of 
tbnba.     (vf*u^  j4nn.  Mutlim.  V.  95-97;   Wtter,  II.  56;  Micktts  jBinvilte,  App, 
p.  rj*:  Jeltn't,  11.  du  aitgt  J OHeam,  tSjj,  p.  12.) 

The  nmiiitr  of  such  engines  employed  was  sometimes  very  great.  We  have  seen 
that  Si.  Lewis  captured  24  at  once,  and  these  had  been  employed  in  the  field. 
Villetiardouin  sayi  thai  the  fleet  which  went  frooi  Venice  to  the  attack  of 
CoDMaatiiieple  carried  more  than  300  peiriers  and  mangnneU,  besides  quantities  of 
alba  engine*  nainired  for  a  siege  (ch.  xixviii).  At  the  siege  of  Acre  in  1291,  jusi 
relcmd  U>,  the  Saracens,  according  lo  Makrixi,  set  92  engines  in  battery  against  the 
city,  whilst  Abnlfanij  says  300,  and  a  Frank  accoant,  of  great  und  small.  666.  The 
Ui^r  ones  are  uid  lo  have  shot  Hooet  of  "  a  ksntar  and  even  more,"  (MaMrhi, 
III.  125;  /feimnni.  Cirvii/fiMt  Mraiir.  rti.,  p.  5701  Di  E.widio  Urbit  Atienis,  in 
Mjarrti  oHd  Oarand,  V,  760. 1 

How  heavy  2  mangoiiade  was  wimclimes  kept  up  may  Xie  understood  from  the 
account  of  the  operations  on  the  Nile,  already  alluded  to.  The  King  »as  trying  to 
mn  a  dam  across  a  branch  of  the  river,  and  had  protected  the  head  of  his  work  by 
"  cat-cutles  "  ot  lowers  of  limber,  occupied  by  archers,  and  these  ag.iin  supported  by 
Irebachels,  etc.,  in  battery.  "  And,"  says  Jean  Pierre  Sarrasin,  the  King's  Cliamber- 
lain,  "  when  the  Saracens  saw  »hat  was  going  on,  they  planted  a  great  number  of 
engiitea  against  outs,  and  to  destroy  our  towers  and  our  causeway  they  shot  such 
i^al  qoantilies  of  stones,  great  and  small,  that  all  men  stood  amazed.  They  slung 
Hones,  and  discharged  arrows,  and  shot  quarrels  from  winch-arblasts,  and  pelted  us 
with  Turkish  darts  and  Greek  fire,  and  kepi  up  such  a  harassment  of  every  kind 
against  our  ei^nes  and  oar  men  working  at  ihc  causeway,  that  it  was  horrid  either 
ID  see  or  to  hear.  Stones,  darts,  arrows,  quarrels,  and  Greek  fire  came  down  on 
ibem  like  rain." 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  observes  that  the  direct  or  grazing  fire  of  the  great 
aiblasu  may  be  compared  (o  that  of  guns  in  more  modern  war,  whilst  (he  mangoneli 
repreKQl  mortar- fire.  And  this  vertical  fire  was  by  no  means  contemptible,  at  least 
■gainst  btdtdingi  of  ordinary  cotkstruction.  At  the  sieges  of  Thin  I'Evjque  in  1340, 
■nd  AnbcTocbe  in  1344,  already  cited,  Frolssati  says  the  French  cast  stones  in,  night 
Kti  day,  10  at  in  a  few  days  lo  demolish  all  ihe  roofs  of  the  towers,  and  none  within 
durst  venlnre  oat  of  the  vaulted  liosement. 

The  Egiperor's  experiment!  showed  that  these  machines  were  capable  of  sur- 
prisingly accurate  direction.  And  the  medizval  histories  present  some  remarkable 
feats  of  this  kind.  Thus,  in  the  attack  of  Mortagne  by  the  men  of  Hainanit  and 
Valeockniie*  (1340),  ibe  lailei  had  an  engine  which  was  a  great  annoyance  lo 
the  gairitoa  ;  there  waa  a  clever  enpneer  in  the  garnion  wbo  set  up  another  machine 
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against  it,  and  adjusted  it  so  well  that  the  first  shot  fell  within  12  paces  of  the 
enem/s  engine,  the  second  fell  near  the  box,  and  the  third  struck  the  shaft  and  split 
it  in  two. 

Already  in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  a  French  poet  (quoted  by  Weber) 
looks  forward  with  disgust  to  the  supercession  of  the  feats  of  chivalry  by  more 
mechanical  methods  of  war  : — 

**  Chevaliers  sonl  esperdus, 
Cil  ont  auques  leur  tens  perdus  ; 
Arbalestier  et  mineor 
Et  perrier  et  engigneor 
Seront  dorenavant  plus  chier." 

When  Ghdzdn  Khan  was  about  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Damascus  in  1300,  $0  much 
importance  was  attached  to  this  art  that  whilst  his  Engineer,  a  man  of  reputation 
therein,  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  machines,  the  Governor  of  the  casile  offered  a 
reward  of  1000  dinars  for  that  personage's  head.  And  one  of  the  garrison  was  daring 
enough  to  enter  the  Mongol  camp,  stab  the  Engineer,  and  carry  back  his  head  into 
^^       the  castle ! 

/  Marino  Sanudo,  about  the  same  time,  speaks  of  the  range  of  these  engines  with 

a  prophetic  sense  of  the  importance  of  artillery  in  war  : — 

**0n  this  subject  (length  of  range)  the  engineers  and  experts  of  the  army  should 
employ  their  very  sharpest  wits.  For  if  the  shot  of  one  army,  whether  engine-stones 
or  pointed  projectiles,  have  a  longer  range  than  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  rest  assured 
that  the  side  whose  artillery  hath  the  longest  range  will  have  a  vast  advantage  in 
action.  Plainly,  if  the  Christian  shot  can  take  effect  on  the  Pagan  forces,  whilst  the 
Pagan  shot  cannot  reach  the  Christian  forces,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
Christians  will  continually  gain  ground  from  the  enemy,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
will  win  the  battle." 

The  importance  of  these  machines  in  war,  and  the  efforts  made  to  render  them 
more  effective,  went  on  augmenting  till  the  introduction  of  the  still  more  **  villanous 
saltpetre,"  even  then,  however,  coming  to  no  sudden  halt.  Several  of  the  instances 
that  we  have  cited  of  machines  of  extraordinary  power  belong  to  a  lime  when  the  use 
of  cannon  had  made  some  progress.  The  old  engines  were  employed  by  Timur ;  in 
the  wars  of  the  Hussites  as  late  as  1422  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  up  to  the  middle  of 
that  century  by  Mahomed  II.  They  are  also  distinctly  represented  on  the  towers  of 
Aden,  in  the  contemporary  print  of  the  escalade  in  1 5 14,  reproduced  in  this  volume. 
(Bk.  III.  ch.  xxxvi.) 

{Etudes  sur  le  Passi  et  VAvenir  de  VArtilUrie^  par  L,  N.  Bonaparte^  etc.,  tom. 
II.  ;  Marinus  SatnitiuSf  Bk.  II.  Pt.  4,  ch.  xxi.  and  xxii.  ;  KingtorCs  Fred,  II, ^  II. 
488;  Froissarty  I.  69,  81,  182;  Ellioty  III.  41,  etc.  ;  Hewitt's  Ancient  Armour^  I. 
350;  PertZy  Serif  tores  f  XVIII.  420,  751  ;  Q.  li.  135-7;  Weber ,  III.  103;  Hammer^ 
Itch,  II.  95.) 

Note  4. — Very  like  this  is  what  the  Romance  of  Cceur  de  Lion  tells  of  the  effects 
of  Sir  Fulke  Doyley's  mangonels  on  the  Saracens  oi  Ebedy: — 

**  Sir  Fouke  brought  good  engynes 

Swylke  knew  but  fewe  Sarazynes — 

•  «  « 

A  prys  tour  stood  ovyr  the  Gate  ; 

He  bent  his  engynes  and  threw  thercate 

A  great  stone  that  harde  droff, 

That  the  Tour  al  to  roff 

•  •  • 

And  slough  the  folk  that  therinne  stood  ; 

The  other  fledde  and  wer  nygh  wood, 

And  sayde  it  was  the  devylys  dent,"  etc.— Wf^^r,  II.  17a, 
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NoTK  5.— This  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  perplening  in  the  whole  book,  owing 
IB  the  chronolcsical  difficulties  involveil. 

SAlANrir  is  SlANC-YAKO  vv,  which  Stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  River  Hnn. 
and  with  the  usler  city  of  Fan-ch'cng,  on  the  opposite  bank,  conimaiuls  the  junclion 
of  two  iniportant  approaches  to  Ihc  southern  provinces,  vii.  tliat  from  Shen-si  down 
the  IIio,  »nd  that  from  Shan-si  and  Peking  down  the  Pe-ho.  Fanch'eng  seems  now 
10  lie  the  more  important  place  of  the  two. 

The  name  given  to  the  city  by  Polo  is  precisely  that  which  Siang-yang  heats  in 
Ruhiduddin,  and  there  is  no  room  for  doul.t  as  to  its  identity. 

The  Chinese  historians  relate  that  Kubldi  was  strongly  advised  to  make  the 
captare  of  Siang-yai^  and  Fan-ch'enga  preliminary  to  his  intended  attack  upon  the 
Snug.  The  siege  was  undertaken  in  the  latter  pan  of  126S,  and  the  twin  citiei  held 
out  till  the  spring  (March]  of  1173.  Nor  did  Kilblii  apparently  prosecute  any  other 
operations  igunst  the  Sung  during  that  long  interval. 

Now  Polo  represents  that  the  long  siege  oi  Saiatifu,  instead  of  beinp,  a  prologue 
lo  the  subjugation  of  Manzi,  was  the  protracted  epilogue  of  that  enterpiise  ;  and  he 
also  lepresenu  tlie  fall  of  the  place  as  caused  by  advice  and  assistance  rendered  by 
bii  fuher,  his  uncle,  and  himself,  a  circumstance  consistent  only  with  the  liegeV 
banng  really  been  such  an  epili^e  lo  the  war.  For,  according  to  the  narrative  as  it 
•Uodi  in  all  the  texts,  the  Polos  ci?ii/d  Tint  have  reached  the  Court  of  Kiibldi  before 
the  end  of  1274,  i.r,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  fall  of  Siang-yang,  as  represented  in  the 
Chinese  histories. 

The  difficulty  is  not  removed,  nor,  it  appears  lo  mc,  abated  in  any  degtce,  by 
omitting  the  name  of  Marco  as  one  of  the  agents  in  this  attair,  an  omiuion  which 
ocean  both  in  Paalhier's  MS.  B  and  in  Raniusio.  Pauihiei  suggests  that  the  father 
■ad  uncle  mayiuve  given  the  advice  and  assistance  in  question  when  on  their  first 
vivt  to  the  Kaon,  and  when  the  siege  of  Siang.yang  was  Grst  contemplated.  But  this 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  ihe  assertion  that  the  place  had  held  out  three  years 
longer  thin  the  rest  of  Muui,  as  well  at  with  the  idea  that  their  aid  had  abridged  the 
duntion  of  the  nege,  and,  in  bet,  with  the  ipirit  of  the  whole  itoiy.  It  Is  certably 
very  difficult  in  this  case  lo  justify  Marco's  veracity,  but  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
behcve  fhjl  Ih-ic  was  no  justification  in  the  facts. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  historian  Wassdfalso  appears  to  represent 
Saianfa  (see  note  5,  ch.  Ixv.)  as  holding  out  after  all  the  rest  of  Manzi  had  been 
conquered.  Yet  the  Chinese  annals  are  systematic,  minute,  and  conseriuent,  and  it 
■eem*  impossible  to  attribute  to  them  such  a  misplacement  of  an  event  which  Lhey 
represent  as  the  key  to  the  conquest  of  SoutBern  China. 

In  comparing  Marco's  story  with  that  of  the  Chinese,  we  find  the  same  coincidence 
in  proininent  features,  accompanying  a  discrepancy  in  details,  that  we  have  had 
occasion  10  notice  in  other  cases  where  his  narrative  intersects  history.  The  Chinese 
•ccoonl  runs  as  follows  :— 

tn  1171,  after  Siang-yang  and  Fan-ch'eng  had  held  out  already  nearly  three  years, 
an  Uighur  Genera]  serving  at  llie  siege,  whose  name  was  Alihaiya,  urged  the  llmperor 
to  send  to  the  West  for  engineers  eipert  at  the  construction  and  working  of  machines 
casting  stones  of  ijo  lbs.  weight.  With  such  aid  he  assoied  Kublii  the  place  would 
speedily  be  taken.  Kiiblij  sent  to  his  nephew  Abaka  in  Persia  for  such  engineers, 
and  two  were  accordingly  sent  post  to  China,  AlawtUing  of  Mufali  and  his  pupil 
Vsemain  of  Huii  01  Iliutie  (probably  Ala'udJin  of  Miafarakain  and  limatloi  Htri  or 
Herat)-  Kublii  on  their  arrival  gave  them  military  rank.  'I  hey  exhibited  their  skill 
before  the  Emperor  at  Tata,  and  in  the  Utter  part  of  1373  they  reached  the  camp 
before  Siang-yang,  and  set  up  their  engines.  The  noise  made  by  the  machines,  and 
the  crash  of  the  shot  as  it  broke  through  eveiylhing  in  its  fall,  caused  great  alarm  in 
Fan-ch'eng  was  first  taken  by  assault,  and  some  weeks  latei  Siang-yang 

Is  (if  lailUt,  then  equal 
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Kasbiduddin  also  mentions  the  siege  of  Siangyang,  as  we  learn  from  D*Ohsson. 
He  states  that  as  there  were  in  China  none  of  the  Manjcatlks  or  Mangonels  called 
Kumghd^  the  Kaan  caused  a  certain  engineer  to  be  sent  from  Damascus  or  Balbek, 
and  the  three  sons  of  this  person,  Abubakr,  Ibrahim,  and  Mahomed,  with  their  work- 
men, constructed  seven  great  Manjanflcs  which  were  employed  against  Sayanfu,  a 
frontier  fortress  and  bulwark  of  Manzi. 

We  thus  see  that  three  different  notices  of  the  siege  of  Siang-)^ng,  Chinese,  Persian, 
and  Venetian,  all  concur  as  to  the  employment  of  foreign  engineers  from  the  West, 
but  all  differ  as  to  the  individuals. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  MSS.  makes  Polo  assert  that  till  this  event  the 
Mongols  and  Chinese  were  totally  ignorant  of  mangonels  and  trebuchets.  This,  how- 
ever, is  quite  untrue  ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  even  the  statement,  implied 
in  all  versions  of  the  story,  that  mangonels  of  considerable  power  were  unknown  in 
the  far  East,  with  other  circumstances  related  in  Mongol  history. 

The  Persian  History  called  labahU-i-Ndsiris^pcsiVsoi  Aikah  Nowin  the  ManjanUd 
Khds  or  Engineer-in-Chief  to  Chinghiz  Khan,  and  his  corps  of  ten  thousand  Man- 
janiHs  or  Mangonellers.  The  Chinese  histories  used  by  Gaubil  also  speak  of  these 
artillery  battalions  of  Chinghiz.  At  the  siege  of  Kai-fung  fu  near  the  Hwang- Ho,  the 
latest  capital  of  the  Kin  Emperors,  in  1232,  the  Mongol  General,  Subutai,  threw  from 
his  engines  great  quarters  of  millstones  which  smashed  the  battlements  and  watch- 
towers  on  the  ramparts,  and  even  the  great  timbers  of  houses  in  the  city.  In  1236 
we  find  the  Chinese  garrison  of  Chinchau  [I-chin-hien  on  the  Great  ICiang  near  the 
Great  Canal)  repelling  the  Mongol  attack,  partly  by  means  of  their  stone  shot. 
When  Hulaku  was  about  to  march  against  Persia  (1253),  his  brother,  the  Great  Kaan 
Mangku,  sent  to  Cathay  to  fetch  thence  1000  families  of  mangonellers,  naphtha- 
shooters,  and  arblasteers.  Some  of  tbe  crossbows  used  by  these  latter  had  a  range,  we 
are  told,  of  2500  paces  !  European  history  bears  some  similar  evidence.  One  of  the 
Tartar  characteristics  reported  by  a  fugitive  Russian  Archbishop,  in  Matt.  Paris 
(p.  570  under  1244),  is  :  '*  Machintis  habent  multiplices^  recte  et  fortiter  jacientes.^* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Mongols  and  Chinese  had  engines  of  war,  but  that 
they  were  deficient  in  some  advantage  possessed  by  those  of  the  Western  nations. 
Rashiduddin's  expression  as  to  their  having  no  Kumghd  mangonels,  seems  to  be 
unexplained.  Is  it  perhaps  an  error  for  Kardbughd^  the  name  given  by  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  to  a  kind  of  great  mangonel?  This  was  known  also  in  Europe  as 
Carabaga,  Calabra,  etc.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  former  name  by  Marino  Sanudo, 
and  under  the  latter,  with  other  quaintly-named  engines,  by  William  of  Tudela,  as 
used  by  Simon  de  Monifort  the  Elder  against  the  Albigenses : — 

**  E  dressa  sos  Calabres^  et  foi  Mai  Vezina 
E  sas  autras  pereiras,  e  Dona^  e  Reina  ; 
Pessia  les  autz  murs  e  la  sala  peirina."  * 

(**  He  set  up  his  Caldbers^  and  likewise  his  Ill-Neighbours ^ 
With  many  a  more  machine,  this  the  Lady^  that  the  Qiteeti, 
And  breached  the  lofty  walls,  and  smashed  the  stately  Halls.") 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  Chinese  representations  of  their  ancient  mangonels,  which 
are  evidently  genuine,  and  of  which  I  have  given  some  specimens  (figs.  I,  2,  3), 
I  see  none  worked  by  the  counterpoise ;  all  (and  there  are  six  or  seven  different  repre- 
sentations in  the  work  from  which  these  are  taken)  are  shown  as  worked  by  man-ropes. 
Hence,  probably,  the  improvement  brought  from  the  West  was  essentially  tlse  use  ol 
the  counterpoised  lever.  And,  after  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  I  found  it  to  be 
the  view  of  Captain  Fav^.     (See  Dti  Feu  Grigeois^  by  MM.  Reinaud  and  Fav^, 

P-  193) 

In  Ramusio  the  two  Polos  propose  to  Kubldi  to  make  **  mangani  al  mado  di 

*  Shaw,  Drtsus  tuid  Decorations  o/tke  Middle  Ages^  vol.  L  Na  ai. 
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PnunU"  :  andil  is  worlhy  of  nole  ttiat  in  Ihe  campaigns  uf  Alaudin  Khiiji  and  his 
eeiitriali  in  (he  Deccan,  ciiea  1300,  ftpcjuent  menlion  is  made  u(  Ihc  If'tiffrn 
Af«K/a»i*!  and  ihcit  great  power.    (Sec  K/linf,  III.  75,  78,  tic.) 

or  Ihe  kind  worked  by  man-io]>es  must  have  been  thai  huge  m.ingonel  which 
Xtahomcd  Ibn  Kjnm,  the  cnnquetor  cfSind,  set  in  ballery  against  the  great  Dagoba 
of  IJaiUil,  and  which  lejuired  500  men  to  work  it.  Like  Simon  de  Motilforl's  il  had 
a  tender  name  ;  it  was  called  "The  Bride,"    {EUiai,  I.  120.) 

iiefote  qaiiting  this  subjecl,  I  will  quote  a  curious  pas^e  from  the  History  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty,  contrihaied  to  the  work  of  Reinaud  and  Favf  by  M.  Sianislas  Julien  : 
"  In  the  9th  year  of  Ihe  period  Hien-shun  (a.d.  1273)  the  frontier  cities  had  lallen 
into  the  bands  of  Ihe  enemy  (Tartars),  The  faa  (or  engines  for  shooting)  of  Ihe 
llwcl-llwei  (Mahomedans)  were  imitated,  but  in  imitating  Ihem  very  ingenious 
Infttovements  were  introduced,  and  /Vio  of  a  different  and  very  supeiior  kind  were 
ooiutTDclcd.  Moreover,  an  extraordinary  method  was  invented  of  neutralising  the 
effects  of  Ihe  enemy's  fvia.  Hopes  were  made  of  [ice-<>ttaw  4  inches  thick,  and  34 
Feet  in  length.  Twenty  mch  ropes  were  joined,  applied  to  the  tops  oF  buildings, 
■ad  coined  with  clay.  In  this  mannar  Ihe  Greanows,  fae-fma,  and  even  the  pao 
CMlin^  Mvnes  of  too  lbs.  weight,  could  cause  no  damage  to  the  towers  or  bouses." 
(/<■  196;  also  for  prertous  parts  of  this  note,  I'isdtlou,  iSS;  Gauii'l,  34,  155  lei/j. 
•nd  70;  A  A/ai/la,  329  ;  Paulhier  in  Ixo  and  Introduction  ;  D'Okisati,  II.  35,  and 
391  :  Notes  by,)/,-.  ESuiant  Thtmas,  F.R.S.  ;  Q.  Rashid.,  pp.  133,  136.)  [See  I. 
P  >*»-] 

[Capuin  Gill  vnlxs  (River  ef  Goidin  Sand.  I.  p.  14S) :  "The  word  ■  P'ao' 
■rhtcb  now  means  'cannon,'  was,  it  was  asserted,  found  in  old  Chinese  books  of  a 
date  anterioi  lo  thai  in  which  gunpowder  was  Grst  known  to  Europeans  1  hence  Ihe 
deduction  was  drawn  that  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  gunpowder  before  it  was 
used  in  the  Wnt.  But  close  Oiamination  shows  that  in  all  old  Looks  the  mdicol  of 
ibe  characlet  >  P'au'  means  'stone,'  bat  that  in  modem  books  Ihe  radical  of  ihe 
character  '  Vta '  means  •  fire '  i  that  the  character  wilh  the  radical  '  fire '  only  appears 
in  boolu  well  known  to  have  been  written  since  the  introdaction  of  gunpowder  into 
the  Wnt ;  and  that  ihe  old  character  '  I''aa '  in  reality  means  '  Balisla.' " — II.  C] 

not  decide  lo  'go  for'  Manii,  i.t.  the  southern  of  the 
1*73-  Bayjn  did  not  start  until  1274,  appearing 
before  Hankow  in  January  1275.  Wuhu  and  Taiping 
torrendered  in  April ;  then  Chinkiang,  Kien  K'ang 
(Nanking),  and  Ning  kwoh  ;  the  linal  crushing  blow 
being  deal!  at  Hwaichan.  In  March  1Z76,  the  Manij 
Emperor  accefiled  vassaldoin.  Kiang-nan  was  regularly 
adminislered  in  1178."  (£.  J/.  Parkir,  China  Review, 
iiiv.  p.  105.)-H.  C] 

Siang-yang  has  been  twice  vi^iited  by  Mr.  A.  Wylie. 
Just  before  his  first  visit  (I  believe  in  1866)  a  discovery 
had  been  made  in  the  city  of  a  quantity  of  treasure 
boned  at  the  time  of  the  siege.  One  of  the  local 
^jfficers  gave  Mr.  Wylie  one  of  the  copper  coins,  not 
inieed  in  itself  of  any  great  rarity,  but  worth  engraving 
here  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  siege  com' 
ncmorated  in  the  twi :  and  a  little  on  the  principle  of  Smith  the  Weavi 
—  ■Tie  bricks  are  alive  at  ihis  day  lo  testify  of  it ;  therefore  deny  it  not 


m-n.  liiely  Siicavtrcd. 
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CHAPTER   LXXI. 

Concerning  the  City  of  Sinju  and  the  Great  River  Kian. 

You  must  know  that  when  you  leave  the  city  of  Yanju, 
after  going  15  miles  south-east,  you  come  to  a  city  called 
Sinju,  of  no  great  size,  but  possessing  a  very  great 
amount  of  shipping  and  trade.  The  people  are  Idolaters 
and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  use  paper-money.^ 

And  you  must  know  that  this  city  stands  on  the 
greatest  river  in  the  world,  the  name  of  which  is  Kian.  It 
is  in  some  places  ten  miles  wide,  in  others  eight,  in  others 
six,  and  it  is  more  than  100  days' journey  in  length  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This  it  is  that  brings  so  much  trade 
to  the  city  we  are  speaking  of ;  for  on  the  waters  of  that 
river  merchandize  is  perpetually  coming  and  going,  from 
and  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  enriching  the  city, 
and  bringing  a  great  revenue  to  the  Great  Kaan. 

And  I  assure  you  this  river  flows  so  far  and  traverses 
so  many  countries  and  cities  that  in  good  sooth  there  pass 
and  repass  on  its  waters  a  great  number  of  vessels,  and 
more  wealth  and  merchandize  than  on  all  the  rivers  and 
all  the  seas  of  Christendom  put  together!  It  seems 
indeed  more  like  a  Sea  than  a  River."  Messer  Marco 
Polo  said  that  he  once  beheld  at  that  city  15,000  vessels 
at  one  time.  And  you  may  judge,  if  this  city,  of  no 
great  size,  has  such  a  number,  how  many  must  there  be 
altogether,  considering  that  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
there  are  more  than  sixteen  provinces  and  more  than 
200  great  cities,  besides  towns  and  villages,  all  possessing 
vessels  ? 

Messer  Marco  Polo  aforesaid  tells  us  that  he  heard 
from  the  officer  employed  to  collect  the  Great  Kaan's 
duties  on  this  river  that  there  passed  up-stream  200,000 
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vessels  in  the  year,  without  counting  those  that  passed 
down!  [Indeed  as  it  has  a  course  of  such  great  length, 
and  receives  so  many  other  navigable  rivers,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  merchandize  which  is  borne  on  it  is  of 
vast  amount  and  value.  And  the  article  in  largest  quan- 
tity of  all  is  salt,  which  is  carried  by  this  river  and  its 
branches  to  all  the  cities  on  their  banks,  and  thence  to 
the  other  cities  in  the  interior.'] 

The  vessels  which  ply  on  this  river  are  decked. 
They  have  but  one  mast,  but  they  are  of  great  burthen, 
for  1  can  assure  you  they  carry  (reckoning  by  our  weight) 
from  4000  up  to  12,000  cantars  each.* 

Now  we  will  quit  this  matter  and  I  will  tell  you  of 
another  city  called  Caiju.  But  first  I  must  mention  a 
point  I  had  forgotten.  You  must  know  that  the  vessels 
on  this  river,  in  going  up-stream  have  to  be  tracked,  for 
the  current  is  so  strong  that  they  could  not  make  head 
in  any  other  manner.  Now  the  tow-line,  which  is  some 
300  paces  in  length,  is  made  of  nothing  but  cane.  'Tis 
in  thi.3  way  :  they  have  those  great  canes  of  which  I 
told  you  before  that  they  are  some  fifteen  paces  in  length  ; 
these  they  take  and  split  from  end  to  end  [into  many 
slender  strips],  and  then  they  twist  these  strips  together 
so  as  to  make  a  rope  of  any  length  they  please.  And 
the  ropes  so  made  are  stronger  than  if  they  were  made 
of  hemp." 

[There  are  at  many  places  on  this  river  hills  and 
rocky  eminences  on  which  the  idol-monasteries  and 
other  edifices  are  built ;  and  you  find  on  its  shores  a 
constant  succession  of  villages  and  inhabited  places.* 

NoTK  I. — The  mveller'i  diversion  from  hii  direct  course — siilfcot  loulh-casl,  ai 
be  iq;vi]*  U — tOWanU  Fo-kien,  in  order  to  nolice  Nenn-king  (as«c  have  supposed) 
tuA  Siang-juig,  hu  ndly  Ihtown  ool  bolb  Ihc  old  tnuuUtort  uid  transcriber*,  tnd 
tbc  BKiderQ  commenUtori.  Though  the  G.  Text  hu  here  "qtuuUttn  tt  pari  ttt  la 
dti  A  Aogiu,"  I  cuuMt  doubt  that  laMgui  (Vanju)  U  the  reading  intended,  and 
that  Polo  h«r<  come*  back  to  the  main  line  or  hii  journey. 


^ono  Boprnqnislo  fiomnn  tnolti  Inoghi,  coUtiu  t  moittiuUi  aadsoei,  nopn 
(jnali  Bono  tiifiwti  inonaeliri  ii'tlioli,  c  ttltxt  Blnnzc " 
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I  coDcdvc  Sinja  to  be  ihe  city  which  was  ihen  called  CiieN-CHAi  . 
I-cHlNC  itres,*  &□(]  which  stands  on  the  Kiang  as  near  u  may  be  IS  miles  fiom 
Vang-ch«a.  li  is  itideed  somb'west  inilead  of  soiith-easi,  but  those  who  have 
notu]  the  style  of  Polo's  oiteotition  will  not  attach  much  importuice 
I-chin£  Men  it  still  the  great  poit  of  the  Vang-chau  salt  munuraclutc,  for  export  Iiy 
the  Kiang  and  iti  branches  to  the  interior  provinces.  It  communicates  with  the 
Gnnd  Canal  by  two  branch  canals.  Admirol  Collinson,  in  l&tl,  lemiiked  the 
great  nambcn  vf  veuelt  lying  in  Ihe  creek  olT  I-ching.  (See  note  i  to  ch.  Iiviii. 
above:  andy.  X.  G.  S.  XVII.  ijg.) 

["We  aochared  at  a  place  nmr  Ihe  town  of  Y-tAiHS-h'tn,  distinguished  by  a 
pa|[(Hla.  The  most  remarkable  oiijecti  that  struck  us  hete  were  sonie  enormously 
bifge  nll-junlcs  of  a  very  singular  sba[»c,  approaching  Id  a  crescent,  with  sterns  at 
leatl  ihiity  feet  above  the  wnter,  and  bows  that  were  two-thirds  of  ihnt  height. 
Tbey  had  '  bright  sides,'  thai  is,  were  varnished  over  the  imtuml  wood  without 
paintiog,  a  very  common  slytc  in  China."    {Davit,  SitfcAtx,  II.  p.  IJ.)—!!.  C] 

NoTK  3. — The  river  is,  of  coarse,  the  Great  Kiang  or  Yang-tiiS  Kiang  (already 
ipokcn  of  in  ch.  xliv.  as  the  /Tiimiui),  which  Polo  was  jiistilicd  in  calling 
■be  greatest  river  in  the  world,  whilst  the  New  World  was  yet  hidden.  The 
breadth  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  ex.iggerated,  the  length  not  at  all.  His  expresions 
•.tnot  it  were  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  mental  reference  to  the  term  Dalai,  "  The 
Sea,"  whkh  the  Munguls  appear  to  have  given  the  river.  (See  Fr.  Oderic,  p.  iji.] 
The  Oiinese  have  a  popalar  saying,  "  Ilai  I'm  fing,  XiaHg  vu  It"  "  IJoundless  is  the 
Ucrao,  iMltOQiless  the  Kung  '.  " 

Noie  3.—"  The  assertion  that  thele  is  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  10 
the  Chicvese  than  to  all  other  Tulions  CDmUnrd,  docs  no)  appear  overcharged  to  thoui 
who  have  seen  the  swarms  of  boats  on  their  livers,  though  it  might  not  be  found 
strictly   iruc."     {MiJ.    A'in/;d.   11.   398.I     Barrow's  picture  of  Ihe   life,  ttaffie.  and 

l^.puUliun  rm  the  Kbnc,   esccplmf  as  10  si.ecilii:  iminUr'i.  (ynito  b^rs  out  Mnicc.'s 

%h:<-  ■       ■  ,,.i^. 

is  icviving,  and  Earopean  navigation  is  making  an  impiirl.int  figure  on  the  Kiang. 
[Viora  \.he  Rtlurni  of  TrtuU /or  Iht  Vtar  1900  of  Ihe  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
of  China,  we  take  Ihe  following  liguies  regarding  Ihe  navigation  on  the  Kiang. 
Steamers  entered  bwards  and  cleared  outwards,  under  General  Kegnlalions  at 
CiimgXiiig;  1  ;  331  Ions ;  sailing  vessels,  2681  ;  84,862  tons,  of  which  Chinese, 
816;  17,684  Ions.  At  /r-^flH,f,-  314;  23[,ooa  ions,  of  which  Chinese,  118  i  66,944 
ions;  sailit^  vessels,  all  Chinese,  5139;  163,310  tons.  At  Siaii:  606;  453,818 
tons,  of  which  Chinese,  606;  453,818  tons;  no  sailing  vessels.  At  VixAovr:  650; 
199,961  tons, 'f  which  Chinese,  45S ;  148,112  ions;  no  sailing  vessels;  under 
Inland  Steam  Navigation  Kules,  180  Chinese  vessels,  20,958  Ions.  At  Haukifai: 
under  General  Regolation,  Sicimers,  2314  :  3,101,555  'o"s,  of  which  Chinese,  758 ; 
tfil.^H  tons;  sailii^  vessels,  1 137  1  l66,ll8  tons,  of  which  Chioese,  1129;  163,724 
luos  ;  DDder  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  1682  Chinese  vessels,  31,173  tons.  At 
Kiu-Kiang:  under  General  Regulation,  Steamers,  2916;  3,393,514  tons,  of  which 
Cliinese,  47S  ;  697,468  ions  ;  sailing  vessels,  163  ;  29,996  Ions,  of  which  Chioese,  160 ; 
17,797  Ions;  under  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  79S  Chinese  vessels;  11,670  Ions. 
h\Wu-kit:  DltderGaKialRegubtiou,  Steamers,  3395;  3.713, 173  Ions,  of  which  Chioese, 
540:67S,]6llons;nilineves>cl*,356;48,299tons,  of  which  Chinese,  355;  47, S4S  tons; 
ondcr  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  3S6  Chinese  vessels  ;  4172  tons.  At  Nanking: 
under  General  Regulation,  Steamers,  1671 ;  1, [38,716  tons,  of  which  Chinese,  970; 
713,131  tons;  niliog  vessels,  290;  36,873  tons,  of  which  Chinese,  281  ;  34,985  tons; 
ander  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  30  Chinese  vessels  ;  Sio  tons.    At  Ckinkiaag: 

•  Sm  CaMl,  ^  9),  ■«<  4 ;  BM,  f,  17;  [aod  Plaxfitir'i  Dicl.,  p. )« j]. 
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under  General  Regulation,  Steamers,  4710 ;  4,413,452  tons,  of  which  Chinese,  924  ; 
794,724  tons ;  sailing  vessels,  1793  ;  294,664  tons,  of  which  Chinese,  1771  ;  290,286 
tons ;  under  Inland  Steam  Navigation  Rules,  2920 ;  39,346  tons,  of  which  Chinese, 
1684;  22,776  tons.— H.  C] 

Note  4. — {-12,000  caniars  would  be  more  than  500  tons,  and  this  is  justified 
by  the  burthen  of  Chinese  vessels  on  the  river ;  we  see  it  is  more  than  doubled 
by  that  of  some  British  or  American  steamers  thereon.  In  the  passage  referred 
to  under  Note  i,  Admiral  Collinson  speaks  of  the  salt-junks  at  I-ching  as  "  very  remark- 
able, being  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  stem  rising  in  some  of  them 
nearly  30  feet  and  the  prow  20,  whilst  the  mast  is  90  feet  high."  These  dimensions 
imply  large  capacity  Oliphant  speaks  of  the  old  rice-junks  for  the  canal  traffic  as 
transporting  200  and  300  tons  (I.  197). 

Note  5. — The  tow-line  in  river-boats  is  usually  made  (as  here  described)  of  strips 
of  bamboo  twisted.  Hawsers  are  also  made  of  bamboo.  Ramusio,  in  this  passage, 
says  the  boats  are  tracked  by  horses;  ten  or  twelve  to  each  vessel.  I  do  not  find  this 
mentioned  anywhere  else,  nor  has  any  traveller  in  China  that  I  have  consulted  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 

Note  6. — Such  eminences  as  are  here  alluded  to  are  the  Little  Orphan  Rock, 
Silver  Island,  and  the  Golden  Island,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  following  chapter. 
We  give  on  the  preceding  page  illustrations  of  those  three  picturesque  islands ;  the 
Orphan  Rock  at  the  top.  Golden  Island  in  the  middle,  Silver  Island  below. 


CHAPTER   LXXII. 
Concerning  the  City  of  Caiju. 


Caiju  IS  a  small  city  towards  the  south-east.  The  people 
are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan  and  have  paper-money. 
It  stands  upon  the  river  before  mentioned.*  At  this  place 
are  collected  great  quantities  of  corn  and  rice  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  great  city  of  Cambaluc  for  the  *use  of  the 
Kaan's  Court ;  for  the  grain  for  the  Court  all  comes  from 
this  part  of  the  country.  You  must  understand  that  the 
Emperor  hath  caused  a  water-communication  to  be  made 
from  this  city  to  Cambaluc,  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  and 
deep  channel  dug  between  stream  and  stream,  between 
lake  and  lake,  forming  as  it  were  a  great  river  on  which 
large  vessels  can  ply.  And  thus  there  is  a  communica- 
tion all  the  way  from  this  city  of  Caiju  to  Cambaluc ;  so 
that  great  vessels  with  their  loads  can  go  the  whole  way. 
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A  land  road  also  exists,  for  the  earth  dug  from  those 
channels  has  been  thrown  up  so  as  to  form  an  embanked 
road  on  either  side.* 

Just  opposite  to  the  city  of  Caiju,  in  the  middle  of  the 
River,  there  stands  a  rocky  island  on  which  there  is  an 
idol -monastery  containing  some  200  idolatrous  friars,  and 
a  vast  number  of  idols.  And  this  Abbey  holds  supremacy 
over  a  number  of  other  idol-monasteries,  just  like  an 
archbishop's  see  among  Christians.^ 

Now  we  will  leave  this  and  cross  the  river,  and  I 
will  teli  you  of  a  city  called  Chinghianfu. 

Hon  I.— No  place  in  Polo's  travels  is  better  identified  by  his  local  indicalions 
Ihan  this.  1 1  is  on  the  Kiir^g ;  it  Is  at  the  extremity  of  the  Great  Canal  &om 
CklDbaluc ;  it  ii  oppoxile  the  Golden  IsUnd  and  Chin-kiang  Ai.  Hence  it  is  KwA- 
CRAV,  at  Murray  pointed  out.  Marsden  here  misunderstands  his  icit,  and  puts  the 
place  on  the  south  side  orihe  Kiang. 

Heie  Van  Broam  notices  Ihal  there  passed  in  the  course  of  the  day  more  than 
fiAy  grott  rice-boatSi  most  of  which  could  easily  caiiy  moie  than  jpo,ooo  lbs.  of  rice. 
And  Mi.  Alabaster,  in  (868,  Bpealciofthecanalfrom  Vang-chau  tDKwa-chauas"fuU 
of  (tinki." 

(Sir  J.  K.  l>avis»riu-s(.S*rt.^/ip/CA.>ifl,  II.  p.  6):  "Two.  .  .  days.  .  .  were 
ofiJiii  ■'  T.  1. 1 1!  Ti  .'  i'*'  I.  '!  ■  ■  .11  [ed  town  of  Adu-cAixc',  whose  name  signifies  '  the 
!\U-''.  ■  ■     :    ■   imulaled  by  (he  river  and  canal,     Welookalong 

«  i!l  ■  '..-li  were  as  usual  of  great  ihickness,  and  afforded 

a  broad  level  plalform  behind  the  parapet :  the  parapet  itself,  about  six  feet  high,  did 
not  in  thickness  exceed  (he  length  of  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  the  embrasures  were 
evidently  not  constructed  for  cannon,  being  much  too  high.  A  very  eonsiderable 
portion  of  the  area  within  the  walls  consisted  of  burial-grounds  planted  nith 
cypress ;  and  this  alone  was  a  Sufficient  proof  of  the  decayed  condition  of  the  place, 
as  in  modem  or  fully  inhalnted  cities  no  person  can  be  buried  within  the  walls. 
Almost  every  spot  bore  traces  of  rnio,  and  there  appeared  to  be  but  one  good  street 
in  the  whole  town  i  this,  however,  was  full  of  shops,  and  as  busy  as  Chinese  streets 
always  ate."-.H.  CI 

Note  2.  — Kashiduddin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Grand  Canal  spoken  of 
in  this  passage.  "The  river  of  Khanbaligh  had,"  he  says,  "in  the  course  of  lime, 
liecome  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  the  entrance  of  shipping,  so  that  they  had  to 
discharge  their  cargoes  and  send  them  up  to  Khanbaligh  on  pack-caltle.  And  the 
Chinese  engineers  and  men  of  science  having  reported  that  the  vessels  from  the 
pcovinces  of  Cathay,  from  Machin,  and  from  the  cities  of  Khingsai  and  Zaitdn,  could 
no  longer  reach  the  court,  the  Kaan  gave  them  orders  to  dig  a  great  canal  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  said  river,  and  of  several  others,  should  l«  introduced.  This  canal 
extends  for  a  distance  of  40  diyi'  navigation  from  Khanbaligh  to  Khingsai  and 
Zailiin,  the  port*  frequented  by  the  ships  that  come  from  India,  and  from  the 
cily  of  Machin  (Cantoa).  The  canal  is  provided  with  many  sluices  .  .  .  and  when 
vessels  arrive  at  these  ihiicei  they  are  hoisted  up  by  means  of  machinery,  whatever 
be  their  liie,  and  let  down  nn  the  other  Nde  into  the  water.  The  canal  has  a  width 
of  Doce  than  3a  clU.     KiibUi  caused  the  sides  of  the  embankmcou  to  be  revetted 
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with  stone,  in  order  to  prevent  the  earth  giving  way.  Along  the  side  of  the  canal 
runs  the  high  road  to  Machin,  extending  for  a  space  of  40  da3rs*  journey,  and  this 
has  been  paved  throughout,  so  that  travellers  and  their  animals  may  get  along  during 
the  rainy  season  without  sinking  in  the  mud.  .  .  .  Shops,  taverns,  and  villages  line 
the  road  on  both  sides,  so  that  dwelling  succeeds  dwelling  without  intermission 
throughout  the  whole  space  of  40  da)rs*  journey."     {Cathay ^  259-260.) 

The  canal  appears  to  have  been  [begun  in  1289  and  to  have  been  completed  in 
1292. — H.  C]  though  large  portions  were  in  use  earlier.  Its  chief  object  was  to 
provide  the  capital  with  food.  Pauthier  gives  the  statistics  of  the  transport  of  rice 
by  this  cnnal  from  1 283  to  the  end  of  Kublii's  reign,  and  for  some  subsequent  years 
up  to  1329.  In  the  latter  year  the  quantity  reached  3,522,163  ski  or  1,247,633 
quarters.  As  the  supplies  of  rice  for  the  capital  and  for  the  troops  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  always  continued  to  be  drawn  from  Kiang-nan,  the  distress  and  derange- 
ment caused  by  the  recent  rebel  occupation  of  that  province  must  have  been  enormous. 
{PauihicTy  p.  481-482  ;  De  Alailla^  p.  439.)  Polo's  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
canal  is  exceedingly  accurate.     Compare  that  given  by  Mr.  Williamson  (I.  62). 

NoTR  3.  —  "On  the  Kiang,  not  far  from  the  mouth,  is  that  remarkably  beautifiil 
little  island  called  the  *  Golden  Isle,'  surmounted  by  numerous  temples  inhabited  by 
the  votaries  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  and  very  correctly  described  so  many  centuries  since 
by  Marco  Polo.'*  {Daviis  Chinese^  I.  149.)  The  monastery,  according  to  Pauthier, 
was  founded  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  but  the  name  Kin-Shan y  or  "Golden  Isle," 
dates  only  from  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  K'ang-hi  in  1684. 

The  mon^sstery  contained  one  of  the  most  famous  Buddhist  libraxies  in  China. 
\  This  was  in  the  hands  of  our  troops  during  the  6rst  China  war,  and,  as  it  was  intended 
to  remove  the  books,  there  was  no  haste  made  in  examining  their  contents.  Mean- 
while peace  came,  and  the  library  was  restored.  It  is  a  pity  now  that  the/vi*  belli 
had  not  been  exercised  promptly,  for  the  whole  establishment  was  destroyed  by  the 
T'ai-P'ings  in  i860,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pagoda  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
was  left  in  a  dilapidated  state,  not  one  stone  of  the  buildings  remained  upon  another. 
The  rock  had  also  then  ceased  to  be  an  island  ;  and  the  site  of  what  not  many  years 
before  had  been  a  channel  with  four  fathoms  of  water  separating  it  from  the  southern 
shore,  was  covered  by  flourishing  cabbage -gardens.  {Giitzlaff  in  /.  /?.  A,  S,  XII. 
87  ;  Afid.  Kingd,  I.  84,  86 ;  Oliphants  NatTotive,  II.  301  ;  N,  and  Q.  Ck,  and  Jap, 
No.  5,  p.  58.) 


CHAPTER   LXXIII. 
Of  the  City  of  Chinghianfu. 


Chinghianfu  is  a  city  of  Manzi.  The  people  are 
Idolaters  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have 
paper-money,  and  live  by  handicrafts  and  trade.  They 
have  plenty  of  silk,  from  which  they  make  sundry  kinds 
of  stuffs  of  silk  and  gold.  There  are  great  and  wealthy 
merchants  in  the  place ;  plenty  of  game  is  to  be  had,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  victual. 
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There  are  in  this  city  two  churches  of  Nestorian 
Christians  which  were  established  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1278;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  that  happened. 
You  see,  in  the  year  just  named,  the  Great  Kaan  sent  a 
Baron  of  his  whose  name  was  Mau  Saughis,  a  Nestorian 


Baron  of  1 

I 

0' 


I 


Christian,  to  be  governor  of  this  city  for  three  years. 
And  during  the  three  years  that  he  abode  there  he 
caused  these  two  Christian  churches  to  be  buih,  and  since 
then  there  they  are.  But  before  his  time  there  was  no 
church,  neither  were  there  any  Christians.^ 


Sen*  r.— Cmik-KIahc  tv  retaiiu  U%  tiime  iinch.ingc<l.  It  »  one  uliich  b>:canie 
«*n  kncimi  in  the  ku  of  iflfa.  On  ii>  capture  nii  ihc  list  July  in  thai  year,  ihe 
bemic  Mimdiu  commuilu.i  teaml  himiclf  amoiiK  hit  rccorrit  and  then  set  fire  to 
|hv  bttlMine,  nukiBe  It  bis  fntienl  pjric.  The  rily  w.-u  totally  lieatroyed  in  Ui« 
T'oi-l'Ini;  wan,  tnil  is  rapidly  irmvniiiB  its  ptnition  u  n  plnce  of  nilive  cni<iaicrce. 

IChtn-lciaiii;,  "a  name  wliicb  may  be  tnniUlnl  *  Rivi-i  Guuil,*  ilands  at  the 
palnl  whcit  lh(  Onnd  Canal  u  t>ioU|-ht  to  a  jnnclion  with  the  walcn  of  llie  Van|[-lifl 
whea  ibc  diinnci  of  the  mci  proper  liceiiulo  eipand  inloan  citcnuve  tidal  eituat]'." 
I  Tnali  f'frlsi'/CkiiM,  p.  41I.)  It  waideclaiid  open  !□  (ore ign  trade  liy  llie  Trtaly 
arTi«ti-T.ta  1858 —11.  CJ 

M*r  Sa^Aii  (M  Deminua  S<r|[iui>)  appear*  lii  have  been  a  rDiumiiii  nanie  aiDon|> 
*m4  olbtf  Oriental  CThriolani.  Ai  Kauiliier  mealiona,  thi*  very  name  la 
VOU    II.  H 
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one  of  the  names  of  Nestorian  priests  inscribed  in  Syriac  on  the  celelimted  monument 
of  Si-ngan  fu. 

[In  the  description  of  Chin-kiang  quoted  by  the  Archimandrite  Palladius  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  187,  note  3),  a  Christian  monastery  or  temple  is  mentioned  :  **The  temple 
Ta-hing-kuO'Sze  stands  in  Chin-kiang  fu,  in  the  quarter  called  Kia-fao  Keang.  It  was 
built  in  the  l8th  year  of  Chi-ytien  (a.d.  1281)  by  the  Sub-darugachi^  SU-H-ki'Sze 
(Sergius).  Liang  Siang,  the  teacher  in  the  Confucian  school,  wrote  a  commemorative 
inscription  for  him."  PVom  this  document  we  see  that  **  Sie-mi-sze-hien  (Samarcand) 
is  distant  from  China  100,000  li  (probably  a  mistake  for  10,000)  to  the  north-west. 
It  is  a  country  where  the  religion  of  the  Ye-li  fio-wen  dominates.  .  .  .  The  founder 
of  the  religion  was  called  Ma-rh  Ye-li-ya.  He  lived  and  worked  miracles  a  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago.  Ma  SU-li-ki-sze  (Mar  Sergius)  is  a  follower  of  him." 
{jChinese  Recorder^  VI.  p.  108). — H.  C] 

From  this  second  mention  of  three  years  as  a  term  of  government,  we  may  p-obably 
gather  that  tliis  was  the  usual  period  for  the  tenure  of  such  office.  {^Mid,  Kingd. ,  I. 
86;  Cathay ^  p.  xciii.) 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

Of  thb  Citv  of  Chinginju  and  the  Slaughter  of  certain 

Ala.n's  there. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Chinghianfu  and  travelling  three 
days  south-east  through  a  constant  succession  of  busy 
and  thriving  towns  and  villages,  you  arrive  at  the  great 
and  noble  city  of  Chinginju.  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
use  paper-money,  and  are  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
They  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  silk.  They  have  also  abundance  of  game,  and 
of  all  manner  of  victuals,  for  it  is  a  most  productive 
territory.^ 

Now  I  must  tell  you  of  an  evil  deed  that  was  done, 
once  upon  a  time,  by  the  people  of  this  city,  and  how 
dearly  they  paid  for  it. 

You  see,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  great 
province  of  Manzi,  when  Bayan  was  in  command,  he 
sent  a  company  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  a  people 
called  Alans,  who  are  Christians,  to  take  this  city.* 
They  took  it  accordingly,  and  when  they  had  made  their 
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way  in,  they  lighted  upon  some  good  wine.  Of  this  they 
drank  until  they  were  all  drunk,  and  then  they  lay  down 
and  slept  like  so  many  swine.  So  when  night  fell,  the 
townspeople,  seeing  that  they  were  all  dead-drunk,  fell 
upon  them  and  slew  them  all ;  not  a  man  escaped. 

And  when  Bayan  heard  that  the  townspeople  had  thus 
treacherously  slain  his  men,  he  sent  another  Admiral  of 
his  with  a  great  force,  and  stormed  the  city,  and  put  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword ;  not  a  man  of 
them  escaped  death.  And  thus  the  whole  population  of 
that  city  was  exterminated.' 

Now  we  will  go  on,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  city 
called  Suju. 

Note  i. — Both  the  position  and  the  story  which  follows  identify  this  city  with 
Chang-chau.  The  name  is  written  in  Pauthier's  MSS.  Chinginguyy  in  the  G.  T. 
CingigguivcA  Cinghingui,  in  Ramusio  Tinguigui, 

The  capture  of  Chang-chau  by  Gordon's  force,  iitli  May  1864,  was  the  final 
achierement  of  that  **  Ever  Victorious  Army." 

Regarding  the  territory  here  spoken  of,  once  so  rich  and  densely  peopled,  Mr. 
Medhurst  says,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  T'ai-P'ing  insurrection  :  **  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  more  melancholy  sight  than  the  acres  of  ground  that  one  passes  through 
strewn  with  remains  of  once  thriving  cities,  and  the  miles  upon  miles  of  rich  land,  once 
carefully  parcelled  out  into  fields  and  gardens,  hut  now  only  growing  coarse  grass  and 
l»raiir:>!fs-— the  home  of  the  pheasant,  the  deer,  and  the  wild  pii;.'  {Fonii^pier  in  Far 
Carhay,  j).  94.) 

Note  2. — The  relics  of  the  Alans  were  settled  on  the  norlhern  skirls  of  the 
Ca.:;a'»u>,  where  they  made  a  stout  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  hut  eventually  became 
^uhiecl>%  of  the  Khans  of  Sarai.  The  name  hy  wliich  they  were  usually  known  in 
A>ii  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  Aas,  and  this  name  is  assigned  to  them  by  Carpini, 
kiibruquis,  and  Jt>.safal  liarbaro,  as  well  as  by  Ibn  Halula.  Mr.  lloworth  has  lately 
•  Ivr.ied  the  identity  of  Alans  and  Aas  ;  but  he  treats  the  question  as  all  one  with  the 
jdcr/ity  of  Alans  and  Osselhi,  which  is  another  matter,  a>.  may  l)e  seen  in  Vivien  dc 
St.  Mar*.in'>  elalK.rale  pajxrr  on  the  Alans  (A'.  ./;///.  ^/<  -  ]\>ya:;t->,  184S,  tt>m.  3,  p.  129 
:>';/.».  The  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the  Hyzantint-  hi^.oti.ui,  Pachyniercs,  among 
r.\*i-ns  \%hom  the  Mong. .Is  had  assimilated  to  themselves  and  adopted  into  their 
r..i'.:t.iry  service.  Gaubil,  without  lieing  a^^arc  of  the  identity  of  the  Asu  (as  the  name 
.' ;  .ip{>cars  to  be  expressed  in  the  Chinese  Annals),  beyond  the  fact  that  they  dwelt 
'ii'.cuMtre  ne.ir  the  Caspian,  observes  that  t!iis  pe(»ple,  after  they  were  con<juered, 
:.;rr.i-hed  many  excellent  officers  to  the  Mongols;  and  he  mentions  also  that  svhen 
•r.e  Mong"!  army  was  first  equipl  for  the  rt»n<pi«Nt  of  S  »ulhern  China,  many  officers 
r  -'k  wr\ice  therein  from  among  tiie  I'ighi'irs,  I'l  r^i.lns,  and  Arabs,  Kincha  ''people  of 
K.;*-h.ik),  the  Astt  and  other  foreign  nations.  We  tiiul  also,  at  a  later  peri'xl  of  the 
\!  '.g  1  history  (1336),  letters  reaching  P«)|H'  lienedict  XII.  from  si  vcral  Christian 
A  ....-  h>'l.iing  high  office  at  the  court  of  Camb.duc  -one  of  ihcm  being  a  i'hifii^apti^ 
■•r  Mir.istcr  of  the  First  Rank,  and  another  a  J-anihan^  or  Minister  of  the  Second 
Order — in  which  they  conveyed  their  urgent  re<|uesl  for  the  nomination  of  an  Arch 
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bishop  in  succession  to  tlie  deceased  John  of  Monte  Corvino.  John  MarignoUi  speaks 
of  those  Alans  as  "the  greatest  and  noblest  nation  in  the  world,  the  fairest  and 
bravest  of  men,"  and  asserts  that  in  his  day  there  were  30,000  of  them  in  the  Great 
Kaan's  service,  and  all,  at  least  nominally.  Christians.*  Rashiduddin  also  speaks  of 
the  Alans  as  Christians ;  though  Ibn  Batuta  certainly  mentions  the  A  as  as  Mahomedans. 
We  find  Alans  about  the  same  time  (in  1306)  fighting  well  in  the  service  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors  {Mutttanery  p.  449).  All  these  circumstances  render  Marco's 
story  of  a  corps  of  Christian  Alans  in  the  army  of  Bayan  perfectly  consistent  with 
probability.  {Carpint\  p.  707;  Ktib,,  243;  Ramusio^  II.  92;  /.  B,  II.  428; 
Gaubii,  40,  147  ;  Cathay ^  314  seqq.) 

[Mr.  Rockhill  writes  {Rubrtuk,  p.  88,  note) :  **  The  Alans  or  Aas  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  An-ts'ai  or  A-lan-na  of  the  IIou  Ilan  shu  (bk.  88,  9),  of  whom  we 
read  that  *  they  led  a  pastoral  life  N.  W.  of  Sogdiana  (K'ang-chU)  in  a  plain  bounded 
by  great  lakes  (or  swamps),  and  in  their  wanderings  went  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.*  (Ma  Twan-lin,  bk.  338.)  Pei-shih  (bk.  97,  12)  refers  to  them 
under  the  name  of  Su-t6  and  Wen-na-sha  (see  also  Bretschncider^  Med.  Geog.^  258, 
tt  seq.).  Strabo  refers  to  them  under  the  name  of  Aorsi,  living  to  the  north  but  con- 
tiguous to  the  Albani,  whom  some  authors  confound  witli  tliem,  but  whom  later 
Armenian  historians  carefully  distinguish  from  them  {De  Morgan^  Mission^  i.  232). 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  this  people  as  the  *  Scythian  Alans '  ^KXavoi  iJ/ci/^ac) ;  but  the  first 
definite  mention  of  them  in  classical  authors  is,  according  to  Bunbury  (ii.  486),  found 
in  Dionysius  Periergetes  (305),  who  speaks  of  the  aXx^eirej  'AXavoi.  (See  also  De 
Morgan^  i.  202,  and  DeguigtteSy  ii.  2']()et  seq.) 

**Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  348)  says,  the  Alans  were  a  congeries  of  tribes 
living  E.  of  the  Tanais  (Don),  and  stretching  far  into  Asia.  'Distributed  over  two 
continents,  all  these  nations,  whose  various  names  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  though 
separated  by  immense  tracts  of  country  in  which  they  pass  their  vagabond  existence, 
have  with  time  been  confounded  under  the  generic  appellation  of  Alans.'  Ibn  Alathir, 
at  a  later  date,  also  refers  to  the  Alans  as  *  formed  of  numerous  nations.*  {DuiaurUr, 
xiv.  455). 

**  Conquered  by  the  Huns  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  some  of  the  Alans 
moved  westward,  others  settled  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  ;  though  long 
prior  to  that,  in  A.D.  51,  they  had,  as  allies  of  the  Georgians,  ravaged  Armenia. 
(See  Yulif  Cathay ^  316  ;  Deguignes^  I.,  pt.  ii.  277  et  seq.  ;  and  De  Morgan^  I.  217, 
et  seq. ) 

**  Mirkhond,  in  the  Tarikhi  Wassaf^  and  other  Mohammedan  writers  speak  of  the 
Alans  and  As.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  thought  that  the  Oss  or  Ossetes  of  the 
Caucasus  are  their  modern  representatives  (A7a//vM,  Tabl,  hist.^  180;  De  Morgan^ 
i.  202,  231.)"  Aas  is  the  transcription  of  A-soo  (  Yuenshi,  quoted  by  Deveria, 
Notes  dipig.^  p.  75.     (See  Bretschncidei\  Med.  Res.^  II.,  p.  84.) — H.  C] 

Note  3. — The  Chinese  histories  do  not  mention  the  story  of  the  Alans  and  their 
fate  ;  but  they  tell  how  Chang-chau  was  first  taken  by  the  Mongols  about  April  1275, 
and  two  months  later  recovered  by  the  Chinese  ;  how  Bayan,  some  months  afterwards, 
attacked  it  in  person,  meeting  with  a  desperate  resistance  ;  finally,  how  the  place  was 
stormed,  and  how  Bayan  ordered  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
Gaubil  remarks  that  some  grievous  provocation  must  have  been  given,  as  Bayan  was 
far  from  cruel.  Pauthier  gives  original  extracts  on  the  subject,  which  are  interesting. 
They  picture  the  humane  and  chivalrous  Bayan  on  this  occasion  as  demoniacal  in 
cruelty,  sweeping  together  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,  forcing  them  to  construct 
his  works  of  attack,  and  then  butchering  the  whole  of  them,  boiling  down  their 
carcasses,  and  using  the  fat  to  grease  his  mangonels  !  Perhaps  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  use  of  this  barbarous  lubricant.     For  Carpini  relates  that  the 

•  I  must  observe  here  that  the  learned  Professor  Bruun  has  raised  doubts  whether  these  Alans  oi 
MarignolU's  could  be  Alans  of  the  Caucasus,  and  if  they  were  not  rather  Ohldus^  i.e.  Mongol 
princes  and  nobles.  There  are  difficulties  certainly  about  MarignolU's  Alans ;  but  obvious  difficuluea 
also  in  this  explanation. 
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Tflriiui,  wiloo  ihey  eatt  Greek  fire  inlo  »  town,  shot  wilh  ii  human  fal,  f«i  ibis 
dated  the  Arc  U>  rs^e  iaexlinguishaLlf. 

Cmcllici,  like  Bayan'i  on  Ihis  occasiim.  if  eiceptionBl  wilh  him,  were  commiin 
onougti  amimi;  llic  Mongols  gCDemlly.  Chinghiz,  at  an  early  peiiod  in  his  csreer,  oJlcr 
A  nctory,  ordered  stvenly  greal  caldrons  to  be  heated,  und  his  prisoners  to  be  boiled 
ihadn.  And  the  "evil  deed"  of  the  dliicnsof  Chang-ehau  fell  ftishoit  of  Mongol 
■tradlio.  That  Hulaku,  suspecting  ihf  Turkoman  chief  N.-tsiraddin,  who  had  jiut 
quilled  hii  cnmp  with  joo  men,  sent  a  body  of  horse  after  him  to  cut  him  oH".  The 
MociKol  olficecs  lold  the  Turkomnn  they  had  been  ordered  to  give  him  and  his  men 
3  pxiting  'eai.1 ;  ihey  made  them  all  drunk  and  then  cut  ihcii  IhcoaLs.  (Gaiibil,  166, 
167,  170;   Carfini,  696  j  Eidmanii,  iti;  Qual.  Raihid.  J57.) 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 
Or  THE  NoBLB  City  of  Sujv. 


Sdju  is  a  very  great  and  noble  city.  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  have  paper- 
money.  They  possess  silk  in  great  quantities,  from 
which  they  make  gold  brocade  and  other  stuffs,  and  they 
live  by  their  manufactures  and  trade.' 

The  city  is  passing  great,  and  has  a  circuit  of  some 
60  miles ;  it  hath  merchants  of  great  wealth  and  an 
incalculable  number  of  people.  Indeed,  if  the  men  of 
this  city  and  of  the  rest  of  Manzi  had  but  the  spirit  of 
soldiers  they  would  conquer  the  world  ;  but  they  are  no 
soldiers  at  all,  only  accomplished  traders  and  most  skilful 
craftsmen.  There  are  also  in  this  city  many  philosophers 
and  leeches,  diligent  students  of  nature. 

And  you  must  know  that  in  this  city  there  are  6,ooc 
bridges,  all  of  stone,  and  so  lofty  that  a  galley,  or  even 
two  galleys  at  once,  could  pass  underneath  one  of 
them.- 

In  the  mountains  belonging  to  this  city,  rhubarb  and 
ginger  grow  in  great  abundance ;  insomuch  that  you 
may  get  some  40  pounds  of  excellent  fresh  ginger  for  a 
Venice   groat*     And  the    city   has  sixteen  other  great 
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trading  cities  under  its  rule.  The  name  of  the  city,  Suju, 
signifies  in  our  tongue,  **  Earth/'  and  that  of  another 
near  it,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  called  Kinsay, 
signifies  **  Heaven  ; "  and  these  names  are  given  because 
of  the  great  splendour  of  the  two  cities/ 

Now  let  us  quit  Suju,  and  go  on  to  another  which  is 
called  Vuju,  one  day's  journey  distant ;  it  is  a  great  and 
fine  city,  rife  with  trade  and  manufactures.  But  as  there 
is  nothing  more  to  say  of  it  we  shall  go  on  and  I  will  tell 
you  of  another  great  and  noble  city  called  Vughin.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  &c.,  and  possess  much  silk  and 
other  merchandize,  and  they  are  expert  traders  and  crafts- 
men. Let  us  now  quit  Vughin  and  tell  you  of  another 
city  called  Changan,  a  great  and  rich  place.  The  people 
are  Idolaters,  &c.,  and  they  live  by  trade  and  manu- 
factures. They  make  great  quantities  of  sendal  of 
different  kinds,  and  they  have  much  game  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  is  however  nothing  more  to  say  about 
the  place,  so  we  shall  now  proceed.^ 


Note  i. — Suju  is  of  course  the  celebrated  city  of  Su-chau  in  Kiang-nan— 
before  the  rebellion  brought  ruin  on  it,  the  Paris  of  China.  **  Everything  remark- 
able was  alleged  to  come  from  it ;  fine  pictures,  fine  carvcd-work,  fine  silks,  and  fine 
ladies!*'  {^Fortmie^  I.  i86.)  When  the  Emperor  K'ang-hi  visited  Su-chau,  the 
citizens  laid  the  streets  with  carpets  and  silk  stuffs,  but  the  Emperor  dismounted  and 
made  his  train  do  the  like.     {Davis,  I.  i86.) 

[Su-chau  is  situated  80  miles  west  of  Shang-hai,  12  miles  cast  of  the  Great  LAke, 
and  40  miles  south  of  the  Kiang,  in  the  plain  between  this  river  and  Ilang-chau  Bay. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Wu  which  was  independent  from  the  12th  to 
the  4th  centuries  (B.C.)  inclusive;  it  was  founded  by  Wu  Tzu-sU,  prime  minister  of 
King  lioh  Lil  (514-496  B.C.),  who  removed  the  capital  of  Wu  from  Mei-li  (near  the 
modern  Ch'ang-chau)  to  the  new  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Su-chau.  "  Suchau 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  North  to 
South,  by  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  the  wall  being  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  length. 
There  are  six  gates."  {Hev.  If.  C.  Du  Bose,  Chin,  Kec,  xix.  p.  205.)  It  has 
greatly  recovered  since  the  T'ai-P'ing  rebellion,  and  its  recapture  by  General  (then 
Major)  Gordon  on  the  27th  November  1863 ;  Su-chau  has  l)een  declared  open  to 
foreign  trade  on  the  26th  September  1896,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese 
Treaty  of  1895. 

'*The  great  trade  of  Soochow  is  silk.  In  the  silk  stores  are  found  about  100 
varieties  of  satin,  and  200  kinds  of  silks  and  gauzes.  .  .  .  The  weavers  are  divided 
into  two  guilds,  the  Nankin  and  Suchau,  and  have  together  about  7000  looms. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  reeling  the  thread."  {Rev,  H,  C.  Du 
Base,  Chin,  Rec,  xix.  pp.  275-276.) — H.  C] 
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mention  Su-chau,  but  he  gives  the  same  explanation  of  Kinsay  as  signifying  the 
**  City  of  Heaven,"  and  Wassif  also  in  his  notice  of  the  same  city  has  an  obscure 
passage  about  Paradise  and  Heaven,  which  is  not  improbably  a  corrupted  reference 
to  the  same  interpretation.*  I  suspect  therefore  that  it  was  a  '*  Vulgar  Error"  of  the 
foreign  residents  in  China,  probably  arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Chinese 
adage  quoted  by  Duhalde  and  Davis  : — 

**  Skan^^yeu  fien  fang^  Ilia  yen  Su  Hanc.  1 " 

"  There's  Paradise  above  'tis  true, 
But  here  below  we've  Hang  and  Su  ! " 

These  two  neighbouring  cities,  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  tea  and  silk  districts, 
and  with  all  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  and  foreign  trade,  combined  every 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  were  often  thus  coupled  together  by  the 
Chinese.  Both  are,  I  believe,  now  recovering  from  the  effects  of  devastation  by 
T*ai-P'ing  occupation  and  Imperialist  recapture  ;  but  neither  probably  is  one-fifth  of 
what  it  was. 

The  plan  of  Su-cbau  which  we  give  is  of  high  interest.  It  is  reduced  {^  the  scale) 
from  a  rubbing  of  a  plan  of  the  city  incised  on  marble  measuring  6"  7*  by  4'  4",  and 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Confucian  Temple  in  Su-chau  since  A.D.  1247. 
Marco  Polo's  eyes  have  probably  rested  on  this  fine  work,  comparable  to  the  famous 
Pianta  Capitolina,  The  engraving  on  page  183  represents  one  of  the  gates  traced 
from  the  rubbing  and  reduced  to  ^a^the  scale.  It  is  therefore  an  authentic  repre- 
sentation of  Chinese  fortification  in  or  l>efore  the  13th  centur}'.t 

[**In  the  southern  part  of  Su-chau  is  the  park,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which 
contains  the  group  of  buildings  called  the  Confucian  Temple.  This  is  the  Dragon's 
head  ; — the  Dragon  Street,  running  directly  North,  is  his  body,  and  the  Great 
Pagoda  is  his  tail.  In  front  is  a  grove  of  cedars.  To  one  side  is  the  hall  where 
thousands  of  scholars  go  to  worship  at  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Festivals — this  for  the 
gentry  alone,  not  for  the  unlettered  populace.  There  is  a  building  used  for  the 
slaughter  of  animals,  another  containing  a  map  of  the  city  engraved  in  stone ;  a  third 
with  tablets  and  astronomical  diagrams,  and  a  fourth  containing  the  Provincial 
Library.  On  each  side  of  the  large  courts  are  rooms  where  are  placed  the  tablets  of 
the  500  sages.  The  main  temple  is  50  by  70  feet,  and  contains  the  tablet  of 
Confucius  and  a  number  of  gilded  boards  with  mottoes.  It  is  a  very  imposing 
structure.  On  the  stone  dais  in  front,  a  mat-shed  is  erected  for  the  great  sacrifices 
at  which  the  ofHcial  magnates  exercise  their  sacerdotal  functions.  As  a  tourist  beheld 
the  sacred  grounds  and  the  aged  trees,  she  said  :  *  This  is  the  most  venerable- 
looking  place  I  have  seen  in  China.'  On  the  gateway  in  front,  the  saj;e  is  called 
*The  Prince  of  Doctrine  in  times  Past  and  Present.*"  {Rev,  H.  C.  Du  Bose^  Chin, 
Rec,i  xix.  p.  272). — H.  C] 

Note  5. — The  Geographic  Text  only,  at  least  of  the  principal  Texts,  has  dis- 
tinctly the  three  cities,  Vttgui,  Vughitty  Ctangan,  Pauthier  identifies  the  first  and 
third  with  Hu-chau  fu  and  Sung-kiang  fu.  In  favour  of  Vuju's  being  Huchau  is  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Wilson  that  the  latter  city  is  locally  called  WuCHU.iJ:  If  this  be 
the  place,  the  Traveller  does  not  seem  to  be  following  a  direct  and  consecutive 
route  from  Su-chau  to  Hang-chau.  Nor  is  Hu-chau  within  a  day's  journey  of  Su-chau. 
Mr.  Kingsmill  observes  that  the  only  town  at  that  distance  is  IVukiang-hieny  once  of 
some  little  importance  but  now  much  reduced.     Wukiang,  however,  is  suggestive 

*  See  Quatremfcre's  Raskid.,  p.  Ixxxvit.,  and  Hammer's  tVassd/,  p.  43. 

t  I  owe  these  valuable  illustrations,  as  so  much  else,  to  the  unwearied  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Wylie. 
There  were  originally  four  mai>s :  (i)  TAe  Cify,  (a)  TA€  £m/ire,  (3)  Tkr  Heavens,  (4)  no  longer 
known.  They  were  drawn  originally  by  one  Hwan  Kin-shan,  and  presented  by  him  to  a  high  official 
in  Sze-ch'wan.  Wang  Che-yuen,  subsequently  holding  office  in  the  same  province,  got  possession  of 
the  maps,  and  had  them  incised  at  Su-chau  in  a.d.  1247.  The  inscription  bearing  these  particulars  is 
partially  gone,  and  the  date  of  the  original  drawings  remains  uncertaii.  (See  List  0/ 
I  Uustrations.) 

\  The  Ever  Victorious  A  rmy,  p.  395. 
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of  VltnitlH  ;  nnd,  in  Duit  suppcsilioD,  llu-chau  musl  be  considered  Ihc  objccl  of  a 
dieresaon  ftom  which  Ihe  Traveller  iMurns  and  lakes  up  his  roQtc  (o  Hang-chau  via 
Wnkiang.  A'iahmg  woold  Ihen  besi  answer  to  Cwiij  «,  ur  Caiiigan,  as  k  is 
writien  ID  Ihc  following  duplet  of  the  U.T. 


CHAPTER   I,  XXV  I. 
Description  of  xirE  Great  Citv  of  Kinsav,  which  is  the  Capital 

OF   THE   WHOLE   COUNTRY  OF   MaN^I. 

When  you  have  left  the  city  of  Changan  and  have  tra- 
velled for  three  days  through  a  splendid  country,  passing 
a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  you  arrive  at  the  most 
noble  city  of  Kinsav,  a  name  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
in  our  tongue  "The  City  of  Heaven,"  as  I  told  you 
before,' 

And  since  we  have  got  thither  I  will  enter  into  parti- 
culars about  its  magnificence ;  and  these  are  well  worth 
the  telling,  for  the  city  is  beyond  dispute  the  finest  and 
the  noblest  in  the  world.  In  this  we  shall  speak  according 
to  the  written  statement  which  the  Queen  of  this  Realm 
sent  to  Bayan  the  conqueror  of  the  country  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Great  Kaan,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
aware  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  city  and  might 
be  moved  to  save  it  from  destruction  or  injury.  I  will 
tell  you  all  the  truth  as  it  was  set  down  in  that  document. 
For  truth  it  was,  as  the  said  Messer  Marco  Polo  at  a 
later  date  was  able  to  witness  with  his  own  eyes.  And 
now  we  shall  rehearse  those  particulars. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  the  document  stated  the  city 
of  Kinsay  to  be  so  great  that  it  hath  an  hundred  miles  of 
compass.  And  there  are  in  it  twelve  thousand  bridges 
of  stone,  for  the  most  part  so  lofty  that  a  great  fleet 
could  pass  beneath  them.  And  let  no  man  marvel  that 
there  are  so  many  bridges,  for  you  see  the  whole  city 
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Stands  as  it  were  in  the  water  and  surrounded  by  water, 
so  that  a  great  many  bridges  are  required  to  give  free 
passage  about  it.  [And  though  the  bridges  be  so  high 
the  approaches  are  so  well  contrived  that  carts  and  horses 
do  cross  them.*] 

The  document  aforesaid  also  went  on  to  state  that 
there  were  in  this  city  twelve  guilds  of  the  different 
crafts,  and  that  each  guild  had  12,000  houses  in  the  occu- 
pation of  its  workmen.  Each  of  these  houses  contains  at 
least  1 2  men,  whilst  some  contain  20  and  some  40, — not 
that  these  are  all  masters,  but  inclusive  of  the  journey- 
men who  work  under  the  masters.  And  yet  all  these 
craftsmen  had  full  occupation,  for  many  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom  are  supplied  from  this  city  with  what  they 
require. 

The  document  aforesaid  ulso  stated  that  the  number 
and  wealth  of  the  merchants,  and  the  amount  of  goods 
that  passed  through  their  hands,  was  so  enormous  that 
no  man  could  form  a  just  estimate  thereof.  And  I  should 
have  told  you  with  regard  to  those  masters  of  the  different 
crafts  who  are  at  the  head  of  such  houses  as  I  have 
mentioned,  that  neither  they  nor  their  wives  ever  touch 
a  piece  of  work  with  their  own  hands,  but  live  as  nicely 
and  delicately  as  if  they  were  kings  and  queens.  The 
wives  indeed  are  most  dainty *and  angelical  creatures! 
Moreover  it  was  an  ordinance  laid  down  by  the  King 
that  every  man  should  follow  his  father  s  business  and 
no  other,  no  matter  if  he  possessed  100,000  bezants.^ 

Inside  the  city  there  is  a  Lake  which  has  a  compass 
of  some  30  miles  :  and  all  round  it  are  erected  beautiful 
palaces  and  mansions,  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite 
structure  that  you  can  imagine,  belonging  to  the  nobles 
of  the  city.  There  are  also  on  its  shores  many  abbeys 
and  churches  of  the  Idolaters.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Lake  are  two  Islands,  on  each  of  which  stands  a  rich, 
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beautiful  and  spacious  edifice,  furnished  in  such  style  as 
to  seem  fit  for  the  palace  of  an  Emperor.  And  when 
any  one  of  the  citizens  desired  to  hold  a  marriage  feast, 
or  to  give  any  other  entertainment,  it  used  to  be  done  at 
one  of  these  palaces.  And  everything  would  be  found 
there  ready  to  order,  such  as  silver  plate,  trenchers,  and 
dishes  [napkins  and  table-cloths],  and  whatever  else  was 
needful.  The  King  made  this  provision  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  people,  and  the  place  was  open  to  every  one 
who  desired  to  give  an  entertainment.  [Sometimes 
there  would  be  at  these  palaces  an  hundred  different 
parties ;  some  holding  a  banquet,  others  celebrating 
a  wedding  ;  and  yet  all  would  find  good  accommodation 
in  the  different  apartments  and  pavilions,  and  that  in 
so  well  ordered  a  manner  that  one  party  was  never  in 
the  way  of  another.*] 

The  houses  of  the  city  are  provided  with  lofty  towers 
of  stone  in  which  articles  of  value  are  stored  for  fear  of 
fire  ;  for  most  of  the  houses  themselves  are  of  timber, 
and  fires  are  very  frequent  in  the  city. 

The  people  are  Idolaters  ;  and  since  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Great  Kaan  they  use  paper-money.  [Both 
men  and  women  are  fair  and  comely,  and  for  the  most 
part  clothe  themselves  in  silk,  so  vast  is  the  supply  of 
that  material,  both  from  the  whole  district  of  Kinsay,  and 
from  the  imports  by  traders  from  other  provinces.^]  And 
you  must  know  they  eat  every  kind  of  flesh,  even  that 
of  dogs  and  other  unclean  beasts,  which  nothing  would 
induce  a  Christian  to  cat. 

Since  the  Great  Kaan  occupied  the  city  he  has 
ordained  that  each  of  the  12,000  bridges  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  guard  of  t(*n  men,  in  case  of  any  disturbance, 
or  of  any  being  so  rash  as  to  plot  treason  or  insurrection 
against  him.  [Each  j^uard  is  provided  with  a  hollow 
instrument  of  wood  and  with  a  metal  basin,  and  with  a 
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time-keeper  to  enable  them  to  know  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  And  so  when  one  hour  of  the  night  is  past 
the  sentry  strikes  one  on  the  wooden  instrument  and  on 
the  basin,  so  that  the  whole  quarter  of  the  city  is  made 
aware  that  one  hour  of  the  night  is  gone.  At  the  second 
hour  he  gives  two  strokes,  and  so  on,  keeping  always 
wide  awake  and  on  the  look  out.  In  the  morning  again, 
from  the  sunrise,  they  begin  to  count  anew,  and  strike 
one  hour  as  they  did  in  the  night,  and  so  on  hour  after 
hour. 

Part  of  the  watch  patrols  the  quarter,  to  see  if  any 
light  or  fire  is  burning  after  the  lawful  hours  ;  if  they 
find  any  they  mark  the  door,  and  in  the  morning  the 
owner  is  summoned  before  the  magistrates,  and  unless  he 
can  plead  a  good  excuse  he  is  punished.  Also  if  they 
find  any  one  going  about  the  streets  at  unlawful  hours 
they  arrest  him,  and  in  the  morning  they  bring  him  before 
V  the  magistrates.  Likewise  if  in  thq  daytime  they  find 
any  poor  cripple  unable  to  work  for  his  livelihood,  they 
take  him  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  of  which  there  are 
many,  founded  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  endowed  with 
great  revenues.®  Or  if  he  be  capable  of  work  they  oblige 
him  to  take  up  some  trade.  If  they  see  that  any  house 
has  caught  fire  they  immediately  beat  upon  that  wooden 
instrument  to  give  the  alarm,  and  this  brings  together 
the  watchmen  from  the  other  bridges  to  help  to  extin- 
guish it,  and  to  save  the  goods  of  the  merchants  or  others, 
either  by  removing  them  to  the  towers  above  mentioned, 
or  by  putting  them  in  boats  and  transporting  them  to  the 
islands  in  the  lake.  For  no  citizen  dares  leave  his  house 
at  night,  or  to  come  near  the  fire ;  only  those  who  own 
the  property,  and  those  watchmen  who  flock  to  help,  of 
whom  there  shall  come  one  or  two  thousand  at  the 
least.] 

Moreover,  within  the  city  there  is  an  eminence  on 
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which  stands  h  Tower,  and  at  the  top  of  the  tower  is 
hung  a  slab  of  wood.  Whenever  fire  or  any  other  alarm 
breaks  out  in  the  city  a  man  who  stands  there  with  a 
mallet  in  his  hand  beats  upon  the  slab,  making  a  noise  that 
is  heard  to  a  great  distance.  So  when  the  blows  upon  this 
slab  are  heard,  everybody  is  aware  that  fire  has  broken 
out,  or  that  there  is  some  other  cause  of  alarm. 

The  Kaan  watches  this  city  with  especial  diligence 
because  it  forms  the  head  of  all  Manzi ;  and  because  he 
has  an  immense  revenue  from  the  duties  levied  on  the 
transactions  of  trade  therein,  the  amount  of  which  is  such 
that  no  one  would  credit  it  on  mere  hearsay. 

Alt  the  streets  of  the  city  are  paved  with  stone  or 
brick,  as  indeed  are  all  the  highways  throughout  Manzi, 
so  that  you  ride  and  travel  in  every  direction  without 
inconvtrniencc.  Were  it  not  for  this  pavement  you  could 
not  do  so,  for  the  country  is  very  low  and  flat,  and  after 
rain  'lis  deep  in  mire  and  water.  [But  as  the  Great 
Kaan's  couriers  could  not  gallop  their  horses  over  the 
pavement,  the  side  of  the  road  is  left  unpaved  for  their 
convenience.  The  pavement  of  the  main  street  of  the 
city  also  is  laid  out  in  two  parallel  ways  of  ten  paces  in 
width  on  either  side,  leaving  a  .space  in  the  middle  laid 
with  fine  gravel,  under  which  are  vaulted  drains  which 
convey  the  rain  water  into  the  canals ;  and  thus  the  road 
is  kept  ever  dry.]" 

You  must  know  also  that  the  city  of  Kinsay  has  some 
3000  baths,  the  water  of  which  is  supplied  by  springs. 
They  are  hot  baths,  and  the  people  take  great  delight  in 
them,  frequenting  them  several  times  a  month,  for  they 
are  very  cleanly  in  their  persons.  They  are  the  finest 
and  largest  baths  in  the  world ;  large  enough  for  too 
persons  to  bathe  together.' 

And  the  Ocean  Sea  comes  within  25  miles  of  the 
city  at  a  place  called  Gani-'u,  where  there  is  a  town  and 
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an  excellent  haven,  with  a  vast  amount  of  shipping  which 
is  engaged  in  the  traffic  to  and  from  India  and  other 
foreign  parts,  exporting  and  importing  many  kinds  of 
wares,  by  which  the  city  benefits.  And  a  great  river 
flows  from  the  city  of  Kinsay  to  that  sea-haven,  by 
which  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  city  itself.  This  river 
extends  also  to  other  places  further  inland.® 

Know  also  that  the  Great  Kaan  hath  distributed  the 
territory  of  Manzi  into  nine  parts,  which  he  hath  con- 
stituted into  nine  kingdoms.  To  each  of  these  kingdoms 
a  king  is  appointed  who  is  subordinate  to  the  Great 
Kaan,  and  every  year  renders  the  accounts  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  fiscal  office  at  the  capital.^^  This  city  of 
Kinsay  is  the  seat  of  one  of  these  kings,  who  rules  over 
140  great  and  wealthy  cities.  For  in  the  whole  of  this 
vast  country  of  Manzi  there  are  more  than  1200  great 
and  wealthy  cities,  without  counting  the  towns  and 
villages,  which  are  in  great  numbers.  And  you  may 
receive  it  for  certain  that  in  each  of  those  1 200  cities  the 
Great  Kaan  has  a  garrison,  and  that  the  smallest  of  such 
garrisons  musters  1000  men  ;  whilst  there  are  some  of 
10,000,  20,000  and  30,000;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
troops  is  something  scarcely  calculable.  The  troops 
forming  these  garrisons  are  not  all  Tartars.  Many  are 
from  the  province  of  Cathay,  and  good  soldiers  too. 
But  you  must  not  suppose  they  are  by  any  means  all  of 
them  cavalry ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  foot- 
soldiers,  according  to  the  special  requirements  of  each 
city.  And  all  of  them  belong  to  the  army  of  the  Great 
KaanJ^ 

I  repeat  that  everything  appertaining  to  this  city  is 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  and  the  Great  Kaan  s  yearly  revenues 
therefrom  are  so  immense,  that  it  is  not  easy  even  to  put 
it  in  writing,  and  it  seems  past  belief  to  one  who  merely 
hears  it  told.     But  I  will  write  it  down  for  you. 
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First,  however,  1  must  mention  another  thing.  The 
pcf^le  of  this  country  have  a  custom,  that  as  soon  as  a 
child  is  born  they  write  down  the  day  and  hour  and  the 
planet  and  sign  under  which  its  birth  has  taken  place;  so  \/ 

that  every  one  among  them  knows  the  day  of  his  birth.  ^ 

And  when  any  one  intends  a  journey  he  goes  to  the 
astrologers,  and  gives  the  particulars  of  his  nativity  in 
order  to  learn  whether  he  shall  have  good  luck  or  na 
Sometimes  they  will  say  no,  and  in  that  case  the  journey 
is  put  off  till  such  day  as  the  astrologer  may  recommend. 
These  astrologers  are  very  skilful  at  their  business,  and 
often  their  words  come  to  pass,  so  the  people  have  great 
faith  in  them. 

They  bum  the  bodies  of  the.  dead  And  when  any 
one  dies  tiie  friends  and  relations  make  a  great  moumi(ig  . 

for  die  deceased,  and  clothe  themselves  in  hempen  ^i-  V 
ments,"  and  follow  the  corpse  playing  on  a  variety  of 
iostnunents  and  singing  hymns  to  their  idols.  And 
when  they  come  to  the  burning  place,  they  take  represen- 
tations of  things  cut  out  of  parchment,  such  as  capari- 
soned horses,  male  and  female  slaves,  camels,  armour 
suits  of  cloth  of  gold  (and  money),  in  great  quantities, 
and  these  things  they  put  on  the  fire  along  with  the 
corpse,  so  that  they  are  all  burnt  with  it.  And  they  tell 
you  that  the  dead  man  shall  have  all  these  slaves  and 
animals  of  which  the  effigies  are  burnt,  alive  in  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  money  tn  gold,  at  his  disjrasal  in  the  next 
world  ;  and  that  the  instruments  which  they  have  caused 
to  be  played  at  his  funeral,  and  the  idol  hymns  that  have 
been  chaunted,  shall  also  be  produced  again  to  welcome 
him  in  the  next  world ;  and  that  the  idols  themselves 
will  come  to  do  him  honour.'* 

Furthermore  there  exists  in  this  city  the  palace  of  the 
king  who  fled,  him  who  was  Emperor  of  Manzi,  and  that 
is  the  greatest  palace  in  the  world,  as  I  shall  tell  you  more 
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an  hostel  for  travellers  is  bound  to  register  their  names 
and  surnames,  as  well  as  the  day  and  month  of  their 
arrival  and  departure.  And  thus  the  sovereign  hath  the 
means  of  knowing,  whenever  it  pleases  him,  who  come 
and  go  throughout  his  dominions.  And  certes  this  is  a 
wise  order  and  a  provident. 

KOTB  ■• — KiNSAV  represents  closely  enoi^h  ihe  Chinese  icrm  King-sze,  "capital," 
which  was  ihen  applied  10  (he  great  city,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  at  that  lime 
[jD-nguiaildisnow  HaNG-ciial',  as  being  since  1127  ihe  capital  iif  the  Sunj;  Dynasty. 
The  same  term  KiMg-sxe  H  now  on  Chineie  maps  generally  used  Id  livsijjnalc  Peking. 
It  woald  •eem,  however,  that  the  term  adhered  long  as  a  i[ua>i-|>cuper  name  lu 
lling-chan;  for  in  the  Chinese  Atlas,  dating  Trom  1595.  which  iliv  iiavtllcr  Carletti 
presented  to  the  Mifiliabecchian  Library,  that  city  niipcaTs  li>  lu  still  inurkud  with 
this  Dame,  tranicribed  by  Carlciti  as  Camst ;  very  near  the  furin  Camfsaji  used  by 
Muignolli  in  the  14th  century. 

NoTB  2. — --The  Ramutian 
ihU  city,  and  took 
great  pains  to  learn 
everything  about  it, 
writing  down  the 
whole  in  hii  notes.' 
The  inrormation  bc- 
ini;  originally  de- 
rived from  a  Chinese 
document,  there 
might  be  some 

Ervurd   fjr   su]ii>os- 


n  says :  "  Messcr  Marco  Polo  was  fidjoently  ai 
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of  Chao  Tsang,  one  of  the  last  emperors  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (892),  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  Luh-ho-ta  Pagoda,  on  a  high  bluff  over  the  Tsien-tang  River,*  15  H 
distant  from  the  present  south  gate,  and  had  then  a  circuit  of  70  li.  Moreover,  in  1 159, 
after  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Sung  emperors,  some  further  extension  was 
given  to  it,  so  that,  even  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  the  circuit  of  the  city  may  have 
been  not  far  short  of  100  li.  When  the  city  was  in  its  glory  under  the  Sung,  the 
Luh-ho-ta  Pagoda  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  extreme  S.W.  Another  known 
point  marks  approximately  the  chief  north  gate  of  that  period,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles  beyond  the  present  north  wall.  The  S.  E.  angle  was  apparently  near  the 
river  bank.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waist  of  the  city  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  narrower  than  it  now  is.  Old  descriptions  compare  its  form  to  that  of  a  slender- 
waisted  drum  (dice-box  or  hour-glass  shape). 

Under  the  Mongols  tiie  walls  were  allowed  to  decay ;  and  in  the  disturbed  years 
that  closed  that  dynasty  ( 1 341- 1 36S)  they  were  rebuilt  by  an  insurgent  chiefon  a  greatly 
reduced  compass,  probably  that  which  they  still  retain.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  facts,  and  whatever  the  origin  of  the  estimate,  I  imagine  that  the  ascription  of  100 
miles  of  circuit  to  Kinsay  had  become  popular  among  Westerns.  Odoric  makes  the 
same  statement.  Wassdf  calls  it  24  parasangs,  which  will  not  be  far  short  of  the  same 
amount  Ibn  Batuta  calls  the  length  of  the  city  three  days'  journey.  Rashiduddin  says 
the  enceinte  had  a  diameter  of  1 1  parasangs,  and  that  there  were  three  post  stages 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  city,  which  is  probably  what  Ibn  Batuta  had 
heard.  The  Masdlak-al-Absdr  calls  it  one  day's  journey  in  length,  and  half  a  day's 
journey  in  breadth.  The  enthusiastic  Jesuit  Martini  tries  hard  to  justify  Polo  in  this  as 
in  other  points  of  his  description.  We  shall  quote  the  whole  of  his  remarks  at  the  end 
of  the  chapters  on  Kinsay. 

[Dr.  F.  Hirth,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Toting  Pao^  V.  pp.  386-390(6^^ 
den  Shiffsverkehr  von  Kinsay  zu  Marco  PolSs  Zeit),  has  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
maritime  trade  of  Hang-chau,  collected  from  a  work  in  twenty  books,  kept  at  the 
Berlin  Royal  Library,  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  description  of  Hang-chau  under  the 
title  of  Affng-liang'lu,  published  in  1274  by  Wu  Tzu-mu,  himself  a  native  of  this  city : 
there  are  various  classes  of  sea-going  vessels ;  large  boats  measuring  5000  liao  and 
carrying  from  five  to  six  hundred  passengers ;  smaller  boats  measuring  from  2  to  looo 
liao  and  carrying  from  two  to  three  hundred  passengers ;  there  are  small  fast  boats 
called  tsuan-fing^  **  wind  breaker,"  with  six  or  eight  oarsmen,  which  can  carry  easily 
100  passengers,  and  are  generally  used  for  fishing ;  sampans  are  not  taken  into  account. 
To  start  for  foreign  countries  one  must  embark  at  Ts'wan-chau,  and  then  go  to  the  sea 
of  Ts'i-chau  (Paracels),  through  the  Tai-hsU  pass ;  coming  back  he  must  look  to 
Kwen-lun  (Pulo  Condor). — H.  C] 

The  12,000  bridges  have  been  much  carped  at,  and  modern  accounts  of  Hang-chau 
(desperately  meagre  as  they  are)  do  not  speak  of  its  bridges  as  notable.  **  There  is, 
indeed,"  says  Mr.  Kingsmill,  speaking  of  changes  in  the  hydrography  about  Hang-chau, 
*'no  trace  in  the  city  of  the  magnificent  canals  and  bridges  described  by  Marco 
Polo."  The  number  was  no  doubt  in  this  case  also  a  mere  popular  saw,  and  Friar 
Odoric  repeats  it.  The  sober  and  veracious  John  Marignolli,  alluding  apparently  to 
their  statements,  and  perhaps  to  others  which  have  not  reached  us,  says :  '*  When 
authors  tell  of  its  ten  thousand  noble  bridges  of  stone,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
statues  of  armed  princes,  it  passes  the  belief  of  one  who  has  not  been  there,  and  yet 
peradventure  these  authors  tell  us  no  lie."    Wassif  speaks  of  360  bridges  only,  but 

by  the  remarks  of  the  Right  Rev.  G.  E.  Moule  of  the  Ch.  Mission.  Soc.,  now  residing  at  Hang-ch.tu. 
These  are  partly  containol  in  a  paper  iNotes  oh  Colonel  YuU's  Kdition  0/ Marco  Polos  *Quinsay*) 
read  before  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  R.  A.  Soc  at  Shang-hai  in  I)ecember  1873  [published  in 
New  Series,  Na  IX.  of  \ht  Journal  N.  C.  B.  R.  A.  Soc.\  of  which  a  proofhas  lieen  most  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  Moule,  and  partly  in  a  special  communication,  both  forwarded  through  Mr.  A.  Wylie. 
[See  also  Notts  on  Hangtkow  Past  and  Present ^  a  paper  read  in  1889  by  Bishop  G.  £.  Moule  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Hangchau  Mi«sionanr  Association,  at  whose  request  it  was  compiled,  and  subsequently 
printed  for  private  circulation. — H.  C.] 

*  The  building  of  the  present  Luh-ho-ta  ("Six  Harmonies  Tower"),  after  repeated  destructions 
by  fire,  is  record^  on  a  fine  tablet  of  the  Sung  period,  still  standing  {Moule), 
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thfy  maker  up  in  ^iit  what  they  la^k  in  number,  for  thpy  cr<ni  cajmii  ts  big  ni  the 
Tigtis !  Maisden  aptly  i|doLcs  in  rcfeicnce  to  this  point  ejucsiivcly  Kiiise  and  dis- 
ctcjAui  sCatemenii  fium  uodein  aui)ior&  as  to  the  numbci  of  bridges  in  Venice.    The 


(Frvoi  the  Nola  o(  lb*  Kighl 


FfaaoftbalBpaiaiaiycfMuichowuiilie  i}th  Ceniur 
■■•.  C.  E.  Hoik.) 

fi^iit:  ti.  Fan  fum  1*1 ;  u,  Jitt-Mnf  Kar  ilu. 

gral  itigA/  of  the  arches  of  the  caiul  bridgci  in  this  pan  of  Cliina  it  Mpvcially  noticed 

bjr  inrelkn.     Buiow,  qaoted  by  Musden,  lays:  "bome  have  the  piers  of  ^uch  an 
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extraordinary  height  that  the  largest  vessels  of  200  tons  sail  under  them  without 
striking  their  masts." 

Mr.  Moule  has  added  up  the  lists  of  bridges  in  the  whole  department  (or  Fu)  and 
found  them  to  amount  to  S48,  and  many  of  these  even  are  now  unknown,  their 
approximate  sites  being  given  from  ancient  topographies.  The  number  represented  in 
a  large  modem  map  of  the  city,  which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Moule's  kindness,  is  iii. 

Note  3. — Though  Rubruquis  (p.  292)  says  much  the  same  thing,  there  is  little 
trace  of  such  an  ordinance  in  modem  China.  P^re  Parrenin  observes  :  '*  As  to  the 
hereditary  perpetuation  of  trades,  it  has  never  existed  in  China.  On  the  contrary, 
very  few  Chinese  will  leara  the  trade  of  their  fathers ;  and  it  is  only  necessity  that 
ever  constrains  them  to  do  so."  {Lett,  Edif,  XXIV.  40.)  Mr.  Moule  remarks, 
however,  that  P.  Parrenin  is  a  little  too  absolute.  Certain  trades  do  run  in  families, 
even  of  the  free  classes  of  Chinese,  not  to  mention  the  disfranchised  boatmen,  barbers, 
chair-coolies,  etc.  But,  except  in  the  latter  cases,  there  is  no  compulsion,  though  the 
Sacred  Edict  goes  to  encourage  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  calling. 

Note  4. — This  sheet  of  water  is  the  celebrated  Si-HU,  or  "  Western  Lake,"  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  Abulfeda,  and  which  has  raised  the  enthusiasm  even  of 
modern  travellers,  such  as  Barrow  and  Van  Braam.  The  latter  speaks  of  thru 
islands  (and  thb  the  Chinese  maps  confirm),  on  each  of  which  were  several  villas, 
and  of  causeways  across  the  lake,  paved  and  bordered  with  trees,  and  provided  with 
numerous  bridges  for  the  passage  of  boats.  Barrow  gives  a  bright  description  of  the 
lake,  with  its  thousands  of  gay,  gilt,  and  painted  pleasure  boats,  its  margins  studded 
with  light  and  fanciful  buildings,  its  gardens  of  choice  flowering  shrubs,  its  monu- 
ments, and  beautiful  variety  of  scenery.  None  surpasses  that  of  Martini,  whom  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  quote,  but  here  he  is  too  lengthy.  The  most  recent  description 
that  I  have  met  with  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  Gardner,  and  it  is  as  enthusiastic  as  any.  It 
concludes:  "Even  to  us  foreigners  ...  the  spot  is  one  of  peculiar  attraction,  but 
to  the  Chinese  it  is  as  a  paradise."  The  Emperor  K*ien  Lung  had  erected  a  palace  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  lake  ;  it  was  ruined  by  the  T*ai-P*ings.  Many  of  the  con- 
structions about  the  lake  date  from  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries. 

Polo's  ascription  of  a  circumference  of  30  miles  to  the  lake,  corroborates  the 
supposition  that  in  the  compass  of  the  city  a  confusion  had  been  made  between  miles 
and  //,  for  Semedo  gives  the  circuit  of  the  lake  really  as  30  //.  Probably  the  docu- 
ment to  which  Marco  refers  at  the  b^inning  of  the  chapter  was  seen  by  him  in  a 
Persian  translation,  in  which  li  had  been  rendered  by  mil,  A  Persian  work  of  the 
same  age,  quoted  by  Quatremire  (the  Nuzhdt  al'Kulub)^  gives  the  circuit  of  the  lake 
as  six  parasangs,  or  some  24  miles,  a  statement  which  probably  had  a  like  origin. 

Polo  says  the  lake  was  within  the  city.  This  might  be  merely  a  loose  way  of 
speaking,  but  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  a  further  indication  of  the  former  existence 
of  an  extensive  outer  wall.  The  Persian  author  just  quoted  also  speaks  of  the  lake 
as  within  the  city.  {Barrow*s  Autobiog,^  p.  104;  V,  Braam,  H.  154;  Gardfur  in 
Proc.  of  the  R,  Geog,  Soc.y  vol.  xiii.  p.  178;  Q,  Rashid,  p.  Ixxxviii.)  Mr.  Moule 
states  that  popular  oral  tradition  does  enclose  the  lake  witliin  the  walls,  but  he  can 
find  no  trace  of  this  in  the  Topographies. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Moule  says:  "Of  the  luxury  of  the  (Sung)  period,  and  its 
devotion  to  pleasure,  evidence  occurs  everywhere.  Hang-chow  went  at  the  time  by 
the  nickname  of  the  melting-pot  for  money.  The  use,  at  houses  of  entertainment, 
of  linen  and  silver  plate  appears  somewhat  out  of  keeping  in  a  Chinese  picture.  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  linen,  but  here  is  the  plate.  .  .  .  *The  most  famous  Tea- 
houses of  the  day  were  the  Pa-seen  ("8  genii"),  the  "  Pure  Delight,"  the  "  Pearl," 
the  "House  of  the  Pwan  Family,"  and  the  "Two  and  Two"  and  "Three  and 
Three"  houses  (perhaps  rather  "Double  honours"  and  "Treble  honours").  In 
these  places  they  always  set  out  bouquets  of  fresh  flowers,  according  to  the  season. 
,  ,  .  At  the  counter  were  sold  "  Precious  thunder  Tea,"  Tea  of  fritters  and  onions, 
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■r  eUe  Pickte  broth  ;  nnd  in  hot  wcsther  wine  at  mov/  bubbles  and  npricot  blosHni, 
<r  other  kinds  of  refrigerating  liquor,  Saiutrt,  Isdta,  and  bmiils  wert  all  of  part 
Uttrf    (.Si-Uu-CM.)" 


NoTX  $.— This  is  sLill  thi 


The  people  tif  Ilmg-chow  dress  gaily,  and  a 


(From  llic  Nolu  of  Ihe 
Fiv.  Counj;   »,  Tal 


,.,,   da^;   I".   Tm'i-y.  Cen.n.1  P»W.;  ■*  H-*-/^«.  Tbt  Fiv.  C™n,;   «,  r«l  «,«, 
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remarkable  among  the  Chinese  for  their  dandyism.  All,  except  the  lowest  labouren 
and  coolies,  strutted  about  in  dresses  composed  of  silk,  satin,  and  crape.  .  .  . 
*  Indeed  '  (said  the  Chinese  servants)  'one  can  never  tell  a  rich  man  in  Hang*chow, 
for  it  is  just  possible  that  all  he  possesses  in  the  world  is  on  hb  back.' "  (Fortune, 
II.  20.)  "The  silk  manufactures  of  Hang-chau  arc  said  to  give  employment  to 
60,000  persons  within  the  city  walls,  and  Hu-chau,  Kia-hing,  and  the  surrounding 
villages,  arc  reputed  to  employ  100,000  more.**  {Ningpo  TrcuU  Report^  January  1869, 
comm.  by  Mr.  N.  B.  Dennys. )  The  store-towers,  as  a  precaution  in  case  of  fire,  are 
still  common  both  in  China  and  Japan. 

Note  6. — Mr.  Gardner  found  in  this  very  city,  in  1868,  a  large  collection  of 
cottages  covering  several  acres,  which  were  "erected,  after  the  taking  of  the  city 
from  the  rebels,  by  a  Chinese  charitable  society  for  the  refuge  of  the  blind,  sick,  and 
infirm."  This  asylum  sheltered  200  blind  men  with  their  families,  amounting 
to  800  souls ;  basket-making  and  such  work  was  provided  for  them ;  there  were 
also  1200  other  inmates,  aged  and  infirm  ;  and  doctors  were  maintained  to  look  after 
them.  "None  are  allowed  to  be  absolutely  idle,  but  all  help  towards  their  own 
sustenance."  {Proc,  R,  G,  Soc.  XIII.  176-177.)  Mr.  Moule,  whilst  abating  some- 
what from  the  colouring  of  this  description,  admits  the  establishment  to  be  a  con- 
siderable  charitable  effort.  It  existed  before  the  rebellion,  as  I  see  in  the  book  of 
Mr.  Milne,  >Kho  gives  interesting  details  on  such  Chinese  charities.  {Life  in  Ckina^ 
pp.  46  seqq, ) 

Note  7. — The  paved  roads  of  Manzi  are  by  no  means  extinct  yet.  Thus,  Mr. 
Fortune,  starting  from  Chang-shan  (see  below,  ch.  Ixxix.)  in  the  direction  of  the 
Black -Tea  mountains,  says :  "The  road  on  which  we  were  travelling  was  well  paved 
with  granite,  about  12  feet  in  width,  and  perfectly  free  from  weeds."  (II.  148). 
Garnier,  Sladen,  and  Richthofen  speak  of  well-paved  roads  in  Yun-Nan  and  Sze- 
ch*wan. 

The  Topography  quoted  by  Mr.  Moule  says  that  in  the  year  1272  the  Governor 
renewed  the  pavement  of  the  Imperial  road  (or  Main  Street),  "after  which  nine  cars 
might  move  abreast  over  a  way  perfectly  smooth,  and  straight  as  an  arrow."  In 
the  Mongol  time  the  people  were  allowed  to  encroach  on  this  grand  street 

Note  8. — There  is  a  curious  discrepancy  in  the  account  of  these  baths.  Pauthier's 
text  does  not  say  whether  they  are  hot  baths  or  cold.  The  latter  sentence,  beginning, 
"They  are  hot  baths"  {es/uves),  is  from  the  G.  Text.  And  Ramusio's  account  is 
quite  different :  "  There  are  numerous  baths  of  cold  water,  provided  with  plenty  of 
attendants,  male  and  female,  to  assist  the  visitors  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  bath.  For 
the  people  are  used  from  their  childhood  to  bathe  in  cold  water  at  all  seasons,  and 
they  reckon  it  a  very  wliolesome  custom.  But  in  the  bath-houses  they  have  also 
certain  chambers  furnished  with  hot  water,  for  foreigners  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
cold  bathing,  and  cannot  bear  it.  The  people  are  used  to  bathe  daily,  and  do  not 
eat  without  having  done  so."  This  is  in  contradiction  with  the  notorious  Chinese 
horror  of  cold  water  for  any  purpose. 

A  note  from  Mr.  C.  Gardner  says :  "  There  are  numerous  public  baths  at 
Hang-chau,  as  at  every  Chinese  city  I  have  ever  been  in.  In  my  experience  natives 
always  take  A^/  baths.  But  only  the  poorer  classes  go  to  the  public  baths ;  the 
tradespeople  and  middle  classes  are  generally  supplied  by  the  bath-houses  with  hot 
water  at  a  moderate  charge." 

Note  9. — The  estuary  of  the  Ts'ien  T*ang,  or  river  of  Hang-chau,  has  undergone 
great  changes  since  Polo*s  day.  The  sea  now  comes  up  much  nearer  the  city ;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Hang-chau  is  believed  to  cover  what  was  once  the  site  of 
the  port  and  town  of  Kanp'u,  the  Ganpu  of  the  text.  A  modern  representative  of 
the  name  still  subsists,  a  walled  town,  and  one  of  the  dep6ts  for  the  salt  which  is  so 
extensively  manufactured  on  this  coast ;  but  the  present  port  of  Hang-chau,  and  till 
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ll  is  supposed  by  Klaprolh  Ihal  Kanp'u  was  ihe  poil  (lequented  by  the  early 
Ar>u  Toyagert,  knd  of  which  Ihiry  speak  under  ihc  name  of  JCh,in/i,  coDfuunding  in 
tbeit  ilctiUU  Hong-chaa  itself  with  tbe  port.  Keuinann  dissents  fiom  this,  main- 
laininE  that  the  Khanfu  of  the  Aral«  was  certainly  Canton.  Abulfcda,  however, 
states  expressly  that  Khanfu  was  known  in  his  day  as  JChaasd  [i.e.  Kinny),  and  he 
tpeiks  of  iu  lake  of  ftesh  naier  colled  SiiAu  (Si-hu).  [Abnlfcdtt  has  in  kct  two 
KhinqQ  (KhinfQ):  Khansi  with  the  lake  which  is  Kinsay,  and  one  KhanfQ  which  n 
pr-jbably  Canton.  {Stt  Cuyanfi  Iransl.,  II.,  iL,  laa-124.)— H.  C-l  There  seem* 
(o  be  an  indication  in  Chinese  lecords  that  a  southern  branch  of  the  Great  Kiang 
once  entered  the  sea  al  Kanp'u  j  the  closing  of  it  is  assigned  to  the  7lh  ccntnry,  or  a 
link  later. 

H»r.  F.  llirlh  writes  {/t/m:  Hoy.  As.  Sue.,  (896.  pp.  68-69:  "For  ccnlories 
CanluD  must  have  been  the  only  cliannel  through  which  foreign  trade  was  pennitled  ; 
fitr  it  It  not  before  the  year  999  that  wc  read  of  the  uppoinimenl  of  Inspectors  of 
Trade  at  flang-chou  and  Ming-chou.  The  latter  name  is  identified  with  Ning-po." 
Ur.  tlirth  adds  in  a  note:  "This  is  in  my  opinion  the  principal  reason  why  the 
port  of  Kkanfii,  mentioned  by  the  earliest  Muhammadan  liavcllers,  or  authors 
|*>oldm<ui,  Aba  Zeid,  and  Ma^oudi],  eannol  be  identified  with  llang-chou.  Tbe 
report  of  Soleiman,  who  lirst  speaks  of  KkoH/u,  was  written  in  S51,  and  in  those 
days  Canton  was  aj^jarently  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  trade.  Marco  Polo's 
Goh/h  a  a  dlfiercnt  port  altogether,  vii,  Kan-fu,  or  Kan-fn,  neat  Hang-chou,  and 
(bould  not  be  confounded  with  Khanfu." — H.  C] 

The  change*  of  Ihc  Great  Kiang  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
amoDK  the  Chinese  as  those  of  the  dangerous  Hwang-llo,  nor  does  their  hutory 
KTin  to  have  been  so  carefully  recorded.  But  a  paper  of  great  interest  on  Ihe  subject 
was  p«ibUshed  by  Mr.  Edkins,  in  ihs  Journal  »/  Ihe  !t'anh  China  Branch  of  Iht 
K.  A.  S.  foi  September  1S60  [pp.  77-S4],  which  I  know  only  by  an  abstract  given  by  the 
bie  Comic  d'^cayrac  de  Laulure.  Fra'm  (hisil  would  icem  that  about  the  time  of 
our  era  the  Ying-Iiu  Kiang  had  I'irce  great  mouths.  The  most  southerly  of  these 
was  the  Che-Ki.ing,  tiliich  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  Province  still  so 
called,  of  which  Hang-chau  is  the  capital.  This  branch  quitted  the  present  channel 
at  Chi-chau,  passed  by  Ning-Kw^  and  Kwang-tj,  communicating  with  the  southern 
end  of  a  great  gionp  of  lakes  which  occupied  the  portion  of  the  T'ai-Hu,  and  so  by 
Shih-men  and  Tong-si  into  the  sea  not  far  from  Shao-hing.  Tbe  second  branch  quitted 
Ibe  main  chaniwl  at  Wu-ho,  passed  by  I-hing  (or  I-shin)  communicating  with  the 
Dorthera  end  of  the  T'ai-Hu  (passed  apparently  by  5u-chau),  and  then  bifurcated, 
ODt  arm  entering  the  sea  at  Wu-sai^;,  and  the  other  at  Kanp'u.  The  third,  or 
notiheily  branch  is  that  which  forms  the  present  channel  of  the  Great  Kiang.  These 
bcancbei  are   represented   hypot helically  on  the  sketch-map  attached  to  ch.   Uiv. 

\_KiHg,mi!l,  n.  i.  p.  S3i  Chin.  Rife,.  III.  1 18;  MiddU  A'iigtbm,  I.  9S-t<* ; 
Bunt.  p.  483;  C<uAay,  p.  cxciii.  ;/.  ^f.  Ch.  Br.  A.  A.  S.,  December  1865,  p.  3 
Kjf.  ;  Euajrat  <U  Laulurt,  Mint,  sur  la  Chine,  H.  du  SkI,  p.  114-) 

Note  la— Pauthier'*  text  has :  "  Chascun  R^fa-I  chascuH  an  It  temple  de  ion 
rtfotane  aux  eemfles  du  grant  liigt,"  where  I  suspect  the  last  word  is  again  a 
ttjatake  foe  ling  or  ititng,  (See  m/ra,  Bk.  II.  ch.  xxv.,  note  1.)  It  is  interesting 
to  fiod  Polo  applying  Ihe  term  ting  to  the  viceroys  who  ruled  the  great  provinces; 
Ibo  Batnta  mea  a  corresponding  expression,  sttlldn.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the 
moe  kii^domi  or  great  provinces  into  which  Polo  considered  Matui  to  be  divided, 
ftrtep*  bis  i«»w  ii  after  all  merely  a  traditional  number,  for  the  "Nine  ProviDCca*' 
wM  an  ancient  qiiKnym  for  China  proper,  just  as  Nau-Khanda,  with  like  meaning, 
wu  an  andent  aame  of  India.  (See  Calhaf,  p.  ciixix.  nalt ;  and  Reinand,  Inde, 
p,  116.)    B«t  I  observe  that  on  the  portage  road  between  Chang-shan  and  Vuh  tbaa 
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{infraf  p.  222)  there  are  stone  pillars  inscribed  "  Highway  (from  Che-kiang)  to  Eight 
Provinces,"  thus  indicating  Nine.     {Milne ,  p.  319.) 

Note  ii. — ^We  have  in  Ramusio:  **Tlie  men  levied  in  the  province  of  Manzi 
are  not  placed  in  garrison  in  their  own  cities,  but  sent  to  others  at  least  20  days' 
journey  from  their  homes ;  and  there  they  serve  for  four  or  five  years,  after  which 
they  are  relieved.     This  applies  both  to  the  Cathayans  and  to  those  of  ManzL 

**The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  cities,  which  enters  the  exchequer  of  the 
Great  Kaan,  is  expended  in  maintaining  these  garrisons.  And  if  perchance  any  dty 
rebel  (as  you  often  find  that  under  a  kind  of  madness  or  intoxication  they  rise  and 
murder  their  governors),  as  soon  as  it  is  known,  the  adjoining  cities  despatch  such 
large  forces  from  their  garrisons  that  the  rebellion  is  entirely  crushed.  For  it  would 
be  too  long  an  affair  if  troops  from  Cathay  had  to  be  waited  for,  involving  perhaps  a 
delay  of  two  months." 

Note  12. — "The  sons  of  the  dead,  wearing  hempen  clothes  as  badges  of  mourn- 
ing, kneel  down,"  etc.     {Doolitile,  p.  138.) 

Note  13. — These  practices  have  been  noticed,  supra^  Bk.  I.  ch.  xl. 

Note  14. — ^This  custom  has  come  down  to  modern  times.  In  Pauthier's  Chine 
Modeme,  we  find  extracts  from  the  statutes  of  the  reigning  dynasty  and  the  comments 
thereon,  of  which  a  passage  runs  thus  :  "To  determine  the  exact  population  of  each 
province  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-governor  cause  certain  persons  who  are 
nominated  as  Pao-kia^  or  Tithing- Men,  in  all  the  places  under  their  jurisdiction,  to 
add  up  the  figures  inscribed  on  the  wooden  tickets  attached  to  the  doors  of  houses, 
and  exhibiting  the  number  of  the  inmates"  (p.  167). 

Friar  Odoric  calls  the  number  of  fires  89  tomans  ;  but  says  10  or  12  households 
would  unite  to  have  one  fire  only  I 


CHAPTER    LXXVII. 
[Further  Particulars  concerning  the  Great  City  of  Kinsay.^] 

[The  position  of  the  city  is  such  that  it  has  on  one  side 
a  lake  of  fresh  and  exquisitely  clear  water  (already 
spoken  of),  and  on  the  other  a  very  large  river.  The 
waters  of  the  latter  fill  a  number  of  canals  of  all  sizes 
which  run  through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city, 
carry  away  all  impurities,  and  then  enter  the  Lake ; 
whence  they  issue  again  and  flow  to  the  Ocean,  thus 
producing  a  most  excellent  atmosphere.  By  means  of 
these  channels,  as  well  as  by  the  streets,  you  can  go  all 
about  the  city.  Both  streets  and  canals  are  so  wide  and 
spacious  that  carts  on  the  one  and  boats  on  the  other  can 
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readily  pass  to  and  fro,  conveying  necessary  supplies  to 
the  inhabitants.' 

At  the  opposite  side  the  city  is  shut  in  by  a  channel, 
perhaps  40  miles  in  length,  very  wide,  and  full  of  water 
derived  from  the  river  aforesaid,  which  was  made  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  country  in  order  to  relieve  tlie  river 
when  flooding  its  banks.  This  serves  also  as  a  defence 
to  the  city,  and  the  earth  dug  from  it  has  been  thrown 
inwards,  forming  a  kind  of  mound  enclosing  the 
city." 

In  this  part  are  the  ten  principal  markets,  though 
besides  these  there  are  a  vast  number  of  others  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town.  The  former  are  all  squares 
of  half  a  mile  to  the  side,  and  along  their  front  passes  the 
main  street,  which  is  40  paces  in  width,  and  runs  straight 
from  end  to  end  of  the  city,  crossing  many  bridges  of 
easy  and  commodious  approach.  At  every  four  miles  of 
its  length  comes  one  of  those  great  squares  of  2  miles  (as 
we  have  mentioned)  in  compass.  So  also  parallel  to  this 
great  street,  but  at  the  back  of  the  market  places,  there 
runs  a  very  large  canal,  on  the  bank  of  which  towards 
the  squares  are  built  great  houses  of  stone,  in  which  the 
merchants  from  India  and  other  foreign  parts  store  their 
wares,  to  be  handy  for  the  markets.  In  each  of  the 
squares  is  held  a  market  three  days  in  the  week, 
frequented  by  40,000  or  50,000  persons,  who  bring 
thither  for  sale  every  possible  necessary  of  life,  so  that 
there  is  always  an  ample  supply  of  every  kind  of  meat 
and  game,  as  of  roebuck,  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  hares, 
rabbits,  partridges,  pheasants,  francolins,  quails,  fowls, 
capons,  and  of  ducks  and  geese  an  infinite  quantity  ;  for 
so  many  are  bred  on  the  Lake  that  for  a  Venice  groat  of 
silver  you  can  have  a  couple  of  geese  and  two  couple  of 
ducks.  Then  there  are  the  shambles  where  the  larger 
animals  are  slaughtered,  such  as  calves,  beeves,  kids,  and 
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lambs,  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten  by  the  rich  and  the 
great  dignitaries.* 

Those  markets  make  a  daily  display  of  every  kind  of 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  and  among  the  latter  there  are  in 
particular  certain  pears  of  enormous  size,  weighing  as 
much  as  ten  pounds  apiece,  and  the  pulp  of  which  is 
white  and  fragrant  like  a  confection ;  besides  peaches  in 
their  season  both  yellow  and  white,  of  every  delicate 
flavour.* 

Neither  grapes  nor  wine  are  produced  there,  but  very 
good  raisins  are  brought  from  abroad,  and  wine  likewise. 
The  natives,  however,  do  not  much  care  about  wine,  being 
used  to  that  kind  of  their  own  made  from  rice  and  spices. 
From  the  Ocean  Sea  also  come  daily  supplies  of  fish  in 
great  quantity,  brought  25  miles  up  the  river,  and  there 
is  also  great  store  of  fish  from  the  lake,  which  is  the 
constant  resort  of  fishermen,  who  have  no  other  business. 
Their  fish  is  of  sundry  kinds,  changing  with  the  season ; 
and,  owing  to  the.  impurities  of  the  city  which  pass  into 
the  lake,  it  is  remarkably  fat  and  savoury.  Any  one 
who  should  see  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  market  would 
suppose  it  impossible  that  such  a  quantity  could  ever  be 
sold ;  and  yet  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  shall  be  cleared 
away ;  so  great  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  are 
accustomed  to  delicate  living.  Indeed  they  eat  fish  and 
flesh  at  the  same  meal. 

All  the  ten  market  places  are  encompassed  by  lofty 
houses,  and  below  these  are  shops  where  all  sorts  of 
crafts  are  carried  on,  and  all  sorts  of  wares  are  on  sale, 
including  spices  and  jewels  and  pearls.  Some  of  these 
shops  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  sale  of  wine  made  from 
rice  and  spices,  which  is  constantly  made  fresh  and  fresh, 
and  is  sold  very  cheap. 

Certain  of  the  streets  are  occupied  by  the  women  of 
the  town,  who  are  in  such  a  number  that  I  dare  not  say 
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what  it  is.  They  are  found  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  market  places,  where  usually  a  quarter  is  assigned  to 
them,  but  all  over  the  city.  They  exhibit  themselves 
splendidly  attired  and  abundantly  perfumed,  in  finely 
garnished  houses,  with  trains  of  waiting-women.  These 
women  are  extremely  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of 
allurement,  and  readily  adapt  their  conversation  to  all 
sorts  of  persons,  insomuch  that  strangers  who  have  once 
tasted  their  attractions  seem  to  get  bewitched,  and  are  so 
taken  with  their  blandishments  and  their  fascinating 
ways  that  they  never  can  get  these  out  of  their  heads. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  they  return  home  they 
say  they  have  been  to  Kinsay  or  the  City  of  Heaven, 
and  their  only  desire  is  to  get  back  thither  as  soon  as 
possible.* 

Other  streets  are  occupied  by  the  Physicians,  and  by 
the  Astrologers,  who  are  also  teachers  of  reading  and 
writing ;  and  an  infinity  of  other  professions  have  their 
places  round  about  those  squares.  In  each  of  the  squares 
there  are  two  great  palaces  facing  one  another,  in  which 
are  established  the  officers  appointed  by  the  King  to 
decide  differences  arising  between  merchants,  or  other 
inhabitants  of  the  quarter.  It  is  the  daily  duty  of  these 
officers  to  see  that  the  guards  are  at  their  posts  on  the 
neighbouring  bridges,  and  to  punish  them  at  their 
discretion  if  they  are  absent. 

All  along  the  main  street  that  we  have  spoken  of,  as 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  city,  both  sides  are  lined 
with  houses  and  great  palaces  and  the  gardens  pertaining 
to  them,  whilst  in  the  intervals  are  the  houses  of  trades- 
men engaged  in  their  different  crafts.  The  crowd  of 
people  that  you  meet  here  at  all  hours,  passing  this  way 
and  that  on  their  different  errands,  is  so  vast  that  no  one 
would  believe  it  possible  that  victuals  enough  could  be 
provided  for  their  consumption,  unless  they  should  see 
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how,  on  every  market-day,  all  those  squares  are  thronged 
and  crammed  with  purchasers,  and  with  the  traders  who 
have  brought  in  stores  of  provisions  by  land  or  water ; 
and  everything  they  bring  in  is  disposed  of. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  the  vast  consumption  in 
this  city  let  us  take  the  article  oi  pepper ;  and  that  will 
enable  you  in  some  measure  to  estimate  what  must  be 
the  quantity  of  victual,  such  as  meat,  wine,  groceries, 
which  have  to  be  provided  for  the  general  consumption. 
Now  Messer  Marco  heard  it  stated  by  one  of  the  Great 
Kaan  s  officers  of  customs  that  the  quantity  of  pepper 
introduced  daily  for  consumption  into  the  city  of  Kinsay 
amounted  to  43  loads,  each  load  being  equal  to  223  lbs/ 

The  houses  of  the  citizens  are  well  built  and  elabor- 
ately finished ;  and  the  delight  they  take  in  decoration, 
in  painting  and  in  architecture,  leads  them  to  spend  in 
this  way  sums  of  money  that  would  astonish  you. 

The  natives  of  the  city  are  men  of  peaceful  character, 
both  from  education  and  from  the  example  of  their  kings, 
whose  disposition  was  the  same.  They  know  nothing  of 
handling  arms,  and  keep  none  in  their  houses.  You 
hear  of  no  feuds  or  noisy  quarrels  or  dissensions  of  any 
kind  among  them.  Both  in  their  commercial  dealings 
j  V  and  in  their  manufactures  they  are  thoroughly  honest  and 
truthful,  and  there  is  such  a  degree  of  good  will  and 
neighbourly  attachment  among  both  men  and  women 
that  you  would  take  the  people  who  live  in  the  same 
street  to  be  all  one  family.® 

And  this  familiar  intimacy  is  free  from  all  jealousy  or 
suspicion  of  the  conduct  of  their  women.  These  they 
treat  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  a  man  who 
should  presume  to  make  loose  proposals  to  a  married 
woman  would  be  regarded  as  an  infamous  rascal.  They 
also  treat  the  foreigners  who  visit  them  for  the  sake  of 
trade  with  great  cordiality,  and  entertain  them  in  the 
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most  winning  manner,  affording  them  every  help  and 
advice  on  their  business.  But  on  the  other  hand  they 
hate  to  see  soldiers,  and  not  least  those  of  the  Great 
Kaan's  garrisons,  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  their 
having  lost  their  native  kings  and  lords. 

On  the  Lake  of  which  we  have  spoken  there  are  num- 
bers of  boats  and  barges  of  all  sizes  for  parties  of  pleasure. 
These  will  hold  lo,  15,  20,  or  more  persons,  and  are  from 
J  5  to  20  paces  in  length,  with  flat  bottoms  and  ample 
breadth  of  beam,  so  that  they  always  keep  their  trim. 
Any  one  who  desires  to  go  a-pleasuring  with  the  women, 
or  with  a  party  of  his  own  sex,  hires  one  of  these  barges, 
which  are  always  to  be  found  completely  furnished  with 
tables  and  chairs  and  all  the  other  apparatus  for  a  feast. 
The  roof  forms  a  level  deck,  on  which  the  crew  stand, 
and  pole  the  boat  along  whithersoever  may  be  desired, 
for  the  Lake  is  not  more  than  2  paces  in  depth.  The 
inside  of  this  roof  and  the  rest  of  the  interior  is  covered 
with  ornamental  painting  in  gay  colours,  with  windows 
all  round  that  can  be  shut  or  opened,  so  that  the  party  at 
table  can  enjoy  all  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  pros- 
pects on  both  sides  as  they  pass  along.  And  truly  a 
trip  on  this  Lake  is  a  much  more  charming  recreation  than 
can  be  enjoyed  on  land-  For  on  the  one  side  lies  the 
city  in  its  entire  length,  so  that  the  spectators  in  the 
barges,  from  the  distance  at  which  they  stand,  take  in 
the  whole  prospect  in  its  full  beauty  and  grandeur,  with 
its  numberless  palaces,  temples,  monasteries,  and  gardens, 
full  of  lofty  trees,  sloping  to  the  shore.  And  the  Lake  is 
never  without  a  number  of  other  such  boats,  laden  with 
pleasure  parties ;  for  it  is  the  great  delight  of  the  citizens 
here,  after  they  have  disposed  of  the  day's  business,  to 
pass  the  afternoon  in  enjoyment  with  the  ladies  of  their 
families,"  or  perhaps  with  others  less  reputable,  either  in 
these  barges  or  in  driving  about  the  city  in  carriages." 
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Of  these  latter  we  must  also  say  something,  for  they 
afford  one  mode  of  recreation  to  the  citizens  in  going 
about  the  town,  as  the  boats  afford  another  in  going 
about  the  Lake.  In  the  main  street  of  the  city  you  meet 
an  infinite  succession  of  these  carriages  passing  to  and 
fro.  They  are  long  covered  vehicles,  fitted  with  curtains 
and  cushions,  and  affording  room  for  six  persons ;  and 
they  are  in  constant  request  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
going  on  parties  of  pleasure.  In  these  they  drive  to 
certain  gardens,  where  they  are  entertained  by  the 
owners  in  pavilions  erected  on  purpose,  and  there  they 
divert  themselves  the  livelong  day,  with  their  ladies, 
returning  home  in  the  evening  in  those  same  carriages.^® 

(Further  Particulars  of  the  Palace  of  the  King  Facfur.) 

The  whole  enclosure  of  the  Palace  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  middle  one  was  entered  by  a  very 
lofty  gate,  on  each  side  of  which  there  stood  on  the 
ground-level  vast  pavilions,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
sustained  by  columns  painted  and  wrought  in  gold  and 
the  finest  azure.  Opposite  the  gate  stood  the  chief 
Pavilion,  larger  than  the  rest,  and  painted  in  like  style, 
with  gilded  columns,  and  a  ceiling  wrought  in  splendid 
gilded  sculpture,  whilst  the  walls  were  artfully  painted 
with  the  stories  of  departed  kings. 

On  certain  days,  sacred  to  his  gods,  the  King 
Facfur*  used  to  hold  a  great  court  and  give  a  feast 
to  his  chief  lords,  dignitaries,  and  rich  manufacturers  of 
the  city  of  Kinsay.  On  such  occasions  those  pavilions 
used  to  give  ample  accommodation  for  10,000  persons 
sitting  at  table.  This  court  lasted  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  exhibited  an  astonishing  and  incredible  spectacle  in 
the  magnificence  of  the  guests,  all  clothed  in  silk  and 

•  Fanfur^  in  Ramusio. 
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gold,  with  a  profusion  of  precious  stones ;  for  they  tried 
lo  outdo  each  other  in  the  splendour  and  richness  of  their 
appointments.  Behind  this  great  Pavilion  that  faced  the 
great  gate,  there  was  a  wall  with  a  passage  in  it  shutting 
off  the  inner  part  of  the  Palace.  On  entering  this  you 
found  another  great  edifice  in  the  form  of  a  cloister 
surrounded  by  a  portico  with  columns,  from  which 
opened  a  variety  of  apartments  for  the  King  and  the 
Queen,  adorned  like  the  outer  walls  with  such  elaborate 
work  as  we  have  mentioned.  From  the  cloister  again 
you  passed  into  a  covered  corridor,  six  paces  in  width,  of 
great  length,  and  extending  to  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
On  either  side  of  this  corridor  were  ten  courts,  in  the  form 
of  oblong  cloisters  surrounded  by  colonnades  ;  and  in  each 
cloister  or  court  were  fifty  chambers  with  gardens  to  earh. 
In  these  chambers  were  quartered  one  thousand  young 
ladies  in  the  service  of  the  King.  The  King  would 
sometimes  go  with  the  Queen  and  some  of  these  maidens 
to  take  his  diversion  on  the  Lake,  or  to  visit  the  Idol- 
temples,  in  boats  all  canopied  with  silk. 

The  other  two  parts  of  the  enclosure  were  distributed 
in  groves,  and  lakes,  and  charming  gardens  planted  with 
fruit-trees,  and  preserves  for  all  sorts  of  animals,  such  as 
roe,  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  hares^  and  rabbits.  Here  the 
King  used  to  take  his  pleasure  in  company  with  those 
damsels  of  his ;  some  in  carriages,  some  on  horseback, 
whilst  no  man  was  permitted  to  enter.  Sometimes  the 
King  would  set  the  girls  a-coursing  after  the  game  with 
dogs,  and  when  they  were  tired  they  would  hie  to  the 
groves  that  overhung  the  lakes,  and  leaving  their  clothes 
there  they  would  come  forth  naked  and  enter  the  water 
and  swim  about  hither  and  thither,  whilst  it  was  the 
King's  delight  to  watch  them  ;  and  then  all  would  return 
home.  Sometimes  the  King  would  have  his  dinner 
carried  to  those  groves,  which  were  dense  with  lofty  trees, 
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and  there  would  be  waited  on  by  those  young  ladies. 
And  thus  he  passed  his  life  in  this  constant  dalliance 
with  women,  without  so  much  as  knowing  what  arms 
meant  I  And  the  result  of  all  this  cowardice  and 
effeminacy  was  that  he  lost  his  dominion  to  the  Great 
Kaan  in  that  base  and  shameful  way  that  you  have 
heard." 

All  this  account  was  given  me  by  a  very  rich  merchant 
of  Kinsay  when  I  was  in  that  city.  He  was  a  very  old  man, 
and  had  been  in  familiar  intimacy  with  the  King  Facfur, 
and  knew  the  whole  history  of  his  life ;  and  having  seen 
the  Palace  in  its  glory  was  pleased  to  be  my  guide  over 
it.  As  it  is  occupied  by  the  King  appointed  by  the 
Great  Kaan,  the  first  pavilions  are  still  maintained  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  the  apartments  of  the  ladies  are  all 
gone  to  ruin  and  can  only  just  be  traced.  So  also  the 
wall  that  enclosed  the  groves  and  gardens  is  fallen  down, 
and  neither  trees  nor  animals  are  there  any  longer."] 


Note  i. — I  have,  after  some  consideration,  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  H. 
Murray,  in  his  edition  of  Marco  Polo^  in  collecting  together  in  a  separate  chapter  a 
number  of  additional  particulars  concerning  the  Great  City,  which  are  only  found  in 
Ramusio.  Such  of  these  as  could  be  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the  older  form  of  the 
narrative  have  been  introduced  between  brackets  in  the  last  chapter.  Here  I  bring 
together  those  particulars  which  could  not  be  so  interpolated  without  taking  liberties 
with  one  or  both  texts. 

The  picture  in  Ramusio,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  so  much  more  brilliant,  interesting, 
and  complete  than  in  the  older  texts,  that  I  thought  of  substituting  it  entirely  for  the 
other.  But  so  much  doubt  and  difficulty  hangs  over  some  passages  of  the  Ramusian 
version  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  propriety  of  this,  though  I  feel  that  the 
dismemberment  inflicted  on  that  version  is  also  objectionable. 

Note  2. — The  tides  in  the  Hang-chau  estuary  are  now  so  furious,  entering  in  the 
form  of  a  bore,  and  running  sometimes,  by  Admiral  Collinson's  measurement, 
11}  knots,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  close  by  weirs  the  communication  which 
formerly  existed  between  the  River  Tsien-tang  on  the  one  side  and  the  Lake  Si-hu  and 
internal  waters  of  the  district  on  the  other.  Thus  all  cargoes  are  passed  through  the 
small  city  canal  in  barges,  and  are  subject  to  transhipment  at  the  river-bank,  and  at 
the  great  canal  terminus  outside  the  north  gate,  respectively.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  to 
whose  notices  I  am  indebted  for  part  of  this  information,  is,  however,  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  in  Polo's  tiitie  the  tide  stopped  some  20  miles  below  the  city.  We 
have  seen  (note  6,  ch.  Ixv.  supra)  that  the  tide  in  the  river  before  Kinsay  was  the 
object  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Bayan,  after  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
the  city.     The  tides  reach  Fuyang,  20  miles  higher.     (A^.  and  Q.^  China  and  Japan^ 
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wiL  L  p.  sjj  Mid.  KinpL  1.  95,  106;  J.  N.  Ch.  Br.  R.  A.  S.,  DKcmber,  1863, 

p.  6  !  Alitnt,  p.  ags ;  AoAr  by  Mr.  Mvule). 

(Aliss  E.  Sddmoie  write:  [Ciina,  p.  194):  " There  ue  only  three  ircmdei*  (rf' the 
notld  In  Cbia3-~The  Demons  at  Tangchow,  the  Thnndet  uLangchaw,  and  the 
Gtcai  Tide  st  Hangchow,  the  last,  the  gtcatesi  of  all,  anda  living  wonder  to  thii  djqr 
oT  *ihc  open  dooi,'  while  its  livals  ate  lost  in  myth  and  oblivion.  .  .  The  Gicat 
Bore  cbaiges  ap  ihe  natiawing  river  at  a  spi«d  often  and  thirte^  miletan  hoar, 
wilh  a  roar  that  can  be  heard  for  an  hour  before  it  artiret." — H.  C.] 

Note  3. — For  saiisfactoiy  elucidaiion  as  to  what  is  or  may  have  been  anllientic 
in  ihae  statemenu,  we  shall  hare  to  wait  for  a  correct  survey  of  Hang-chaa  and  ita 
nei|;hboDih[x)d.  We  have  already  seen  strong  teaton  to  suppOM  that  miia  have  been 
sabiliiDted  for  /■*  in  the  circuits  assigned  both  to  the  dty  and  to  the  lake,  and  we  ate 
yet  more  strongly  impressed  wilh  the  conviction  that  the  nine  subKilatioQ  has  been 
made  here  in  i^ard  10  the  canut  on  the  eaU  of  the  dty,  ai  well  at  the  Hreeti  and 
market-places  spuken  of  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Chincie  plans  of  Ilang-chau  do  show  a  large  a 
andnonh,  l>.,  on  ihesidei  away  from  Ihe  lake.     Intc 
like  a  ditch  to  the  rampuri,  but  in  oibe»  it  b  n 
of  the  main  street,  wilh  its  puraltel  canal,  doca  ar 
■ml  palBgraph,  selling  aside  the  eitravBgant  dimei 

The  eaislence  of  the  squaies  or  inaikct -placet  b  alluded  to  hy  V/tmit  Id  a 
pauagc  ihat  we  shall  qaole  below  ;  and  tlic  MdidiMi-al-AtiJr  tpeoki  of  the  main 
lOeet  iiinning  from  end  lo  end  of  Ihe  city. 

On  this  Mr.  Kfoule  says :  "  I  ha%'e  found  DO  certain  acconnt  of  matket-tqoarea, 
tboqgh  the  fang,'  of  which  a  few  slill  eiist,  and  a  very  large  nuoibet  are  laid  down 
hi  the  Sung  Map,  mainly  grouped  along  the  chief  Mceel,  may  pethapa  repteiaM 
ihrm.  .  .  .    The  names  of  some  of  these  {Ftaig)  ■nd  of  the  Sm  oc  maihcta  ttiU 

Ml.  Wylie  sent  Sir  Heniy  Yute  a  tracing  of  the  ngon 
PObtf  il  h  wrath  while  to  append  them,  at  least  in  digram. 
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Coeopare  P<do'*  statement  that  in  each  of  the  squares  at  Kinsay,   where  the 
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markets  were  held,  there  were  two  great  Palaces  facing  one  another,  in  which  were 
established  the  officers  who  decided  differences  between  merchants,  etc 
The  double  lines  represent  streets,  and  the  t  ^c  gale^i. 

Note  4. — There  is  no  mention  of  porJk,  the  characteristic  animal  food  of  China, 
and  the  only  one  specified  by  Friar  Odoric  in  his  account  of  the  same  city.  Prob- 
ably Mark  may  have  got  a  little  Saraceniz^d  among  the  Mahomedans  at  the  Kaan's 
Court,  and  doubted  if  'twere  good  manners  to  mention  it.  It  is  perhaps  a  relic  of 
the  same  feeling,  gendered  by  Saracen  rule,  that  in  Sicily  pigs  are  called  i  mru 

**  The  larger  game,  red-deer  and  fallow-deer,  is  now  never  seen  for  sale.  Hog- 
deer,  wild -swine,  pheasants,  water-fowl,  and  every  description  of  *  vermin  *  and  small 
birds,  are  exposed  for  sale,  not  now  in  markets,  but  at  the  retail  wine  shops. 
Wild-cats,  racoons,  otters,  badgers,  kites,  owls,  etc.,  etc.,  festoon  the  shop  fronts 
along  with  game."    {Motile.) 

Note  5. — Van  Braam,  in  passing  through  Shan-tung  Province,  speaks  of  very 
large  pears.  **The  colour  is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow.  Before  it  is  pared  the  pear 
is  somewhat  hard,  but  in  eating  it  the  juice  flows,  the  pulp  melts,  and  the  taste  is 
pleasant  enough."  Williams  sajrs  these  Shan-tung  pears  are  largely  exported,  but  he 
is  not  so  complimentary  to  them  as  Polo:  **The  pears  are  large  and  juicy,  some- 
times weighing  8  or  10  pounds,  but  remarkably  tasteless  and  coarse."  ( V.  Braam^ 
II-  33-34;  ^w/l  ^ingd.^  1.  78  and  II.  44).  In  the  b^inning  of  1867  I  saw  pears 
in  Covent  Garden  Market  which  I  should  guess  to  have  weighed  7  or  8  lbs.  each. 
They  were  priced  at  18  guineas  a  dozen  ! 

[**  Large  pears  are  nowadays  produced  in  Shan-tung  and  Manchuria,  but  they 
arc  rather  tasteless  and  coarse.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  Polo^s  large  pears 
were  Chinese  quinces,  Cydonia  chinensis^  Thouin,  this  fruit  being  of  enormous  size, 
sometimes  one  foot  long,  and  very  fragrant.  The  Chinese  use  it  for  sweet-meats." 
{Bietschmider,  Hist,  of  Sot,  Disc*  I.  p.  2.) — H.  C] 

As  regards  the  "yellow  and  white"  peaches,  Marsden  supposes  the  former  to  be 
apricots.  Two  kinds  of  peach,  correctly  so  described,  are  indeed  common  in  Sicily, 
where  I  write ; — and  both  are,  in  their  raw  state,  equally  good  food  for  i  rurit  But 
I  see  Mr.  Moule  also  identifies  the  yellow  peach  with  "  the  hwang-mei  or  clingstone 
apricot,"  as  he  knows  no  yellow  peach  in  China. 

Note  6. — **  jE  non  veggotio  maitora  che  di  nuTvo possano  ritomarvi ;**  a  curioos 
Italian  idiom.     (See  Vocab,  It,  Univ,^  sub.  v.  **vedere",) 

Note  7. — It  would  seem  that  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
pepper  and  such  spices  have  changed.  Besides  this  passage,  implying  that  their 
consumption  of  pepper  was  large,  Marco  tells  us  below  (ch.  IxxxiL )  that  for  one  ship- 
load of  pepper  carried  to  Alexandria  for  the  consumption  of  Christendom,  a  hundred 
went  to  Zayton  in  Manzi.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  Williams,  the  Chinese 
use  little  spice ;  pepper  chiefly  as  a  febrifuge  in  the  shape  of  pepper-tta^  and  that 
even  less  than  they  did  some  years  ago.  (See  p.  239,  infra^  and  Mid,  Kingd,^  II.  46, 
408.)  On  this,  however,  Mr.  Moule  observes:  "Pepper  b  not  so  completely 
relegated  to  the  doctors.  A  month  or  two  ago,  passing  a  portable  cookshop  in  the 
city,  I  heard  a  girl  -  purchaser  cry  to  the  cook,  '  Be  sure  you  put  in  pepper  and 
leeks  r'' 

Note  8. — Marsden,  after  referring  to  the  ingenious  frauds  commonly  related  of 
Chinese  traders,  observes :  "In  the  long  continued  intercourse  that  has  subsisted 
Ljtween  the  agents  of  the  European  companies  and  the  more  eminent  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  ....  complaints  on  the  ground  of  commercial  unfairness  have  been 
extremely  rare,  and  on  the  contrary,  their  transactions  have  been  marked  with  the 
most  perfect  good  faith  and  mutual  confidence."  Mr.  Consul  Medhurst  bears 
similar  strong  testimony  to  the  upright  dealings  of  Chinese  merchants.  His  remark 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  has  found  that  the  Chinese  deteriorate  by  intimacy  with  foreigners 
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is  worthy  of  notice  ;*  it  b  a  remark  capable  of  application  wherever  the  East  and 
West  come  into  habitual  contact.  Favourable  opinions  among  the  nations  on  their 
frontiers  of  Chinese  dealing,  as  expressed  to  Wood  and  Bumes  in  Turkestan,  and 
to  Macleod  and  Richardson  in  Laos,  have  been  quoted  by  me  elsewhere  in  reference 
to  the  old  classical  reputation  of  the  Seres  for  int^rity.  Indeed,  Marco's  whole 
account  of  the  people  here  might  pass  for  an  expanded  paraphrase  of  the  Latin 
commonplaces  regarding  the  Seres.  Mr.  Milne,  a  missionary  for  many  years  in 
China,  stands  up  manfully  against  the  wholesale  disparagement  of  Chinese  character 
(p.  401). 

Note  9. — Semedo  and  Martini,  in  the  17th  century,  give  a  very  similar  account 
of  the  Lake  Si-hu,  the  parties  of  pleasure  frequenting  it,  and  their  gay  barges. 
{Semedo,  pp.  20-21 ;  Mart.  p.  9.)  But  here  is  a  Chinese  picture  of  the  very  thing 
described  by  Marco,  under  the  Sung  Djmasty:  "When  Yaou  Shunming  was 
Prefect  of  Ilangchow,  there  was  an  old  woman,  who  said  she  was  formerly  a 
singing-girl,  and  in  the  service  of  Tung-p*o  Seen-sheng.f  She  related  that  her 
master,  whenever  he  found  a  leisure  day  in  spring,  would  invite  friends  to  take 
their  pleasure  on  the  lake.  They  used  to  take  an  early  meal  on  some  agreeable 
spot,  and,  the  repast  over,  a  chief  was  chosen  for  the  company  of  each  barge,  who 
called  a  number  of  dandng-girls  to  follow  them  to  any  place  they  chose.  As  the 
day  waned  a  gong  sounded  to  assemble  all  once  more  at  '  Lake  Prospect  Chambers,' 
or  at  the  *  Bamboo  Pavilion,'  or  some  place  of  the  kind,  where  they  amused  them- 
selves to  the  top  of  their  bent,  and  then,  at  the  first  or  second  drum,  before  the 
evening  market  dispersed,  returned  home  by  candle-light.  In  the  city,  gentlemen 
and  ladies  assembled  in  crowds,  lining  the  way  to  see  the  return  of  the  thousand 
Knights.  It  must  have  been  a  brave  spectacle  of  that  time."  {Motile^  from  the  Si' 
kai'Ckif  or  "Topography  of  the  West  Lake.")  It  is  evident,  from  what  Mr.  Moule 
sa3^,  that  thb  book  abounds  in  interesting  illustration  of  these  two  chapters  of  Polo. 
Barges  with  paddle-wheels  are  alluded  to. 

Note  10. — Public  carriages  are  still  used  in  the  great  cities  of  the  north,  such  as 
Peking.  Possibly  this  is  a  revival.  At  one  time  carriages  appear  to  have  been  much 
more  general  in  China  than  they  were  afterwards,  or  are  now.  Semedo  says  they 
Here  aljandoncd  in  China  just  al>out  the  time  that  they  were  adopted  in  Europe,  viz. 
if!  the  l6ih  cenlurv.  And  this  disuse  seems  to  liavc  been  either  cause  or  eflcct  of  the 
nrglccl  of  t}»c  roads,  of  which  so  high  an  account  is  given  in  old  times.  {Scnicdo ; 
N.  and  Q.  Ch.  and  Jap.  I.  94.) 

Deguignes  describes  the  public  carriages  of  Peking,  as  "shaped  like  a  palankin, 
but  of  a  longer  form,  with  a  rounded  top,  lined  outside  and  in  with  coarse  blue 
ci"*.h,  and  provided  with  black  cushi(jn>>"  (I.  372).  Tliis  corresponds  with  our 
a-.r.hor's  description,  and  with  a  drawing  by  Alexander  among  his  published  sketches. 
The  present  Peking  cab  is  evidently  the  same  vehicle,  but  smaller. 

No'lE  II. — The  character  of  the  King  of  Man/i  here  given  corresponds  to  that 
^hich  ihc  Chinese  hi>tories  assign  to  the  Em|K'ror  Tu-Tsong,  in  whose  time  Kublai 
CiTiinienced  his  enterprise  against  Southern  China,  but  who  died  two  years  before  the  fall 
<.f  thr  capital.  He  is  descril)ed  as  given  up  to  wine  antl  women,  and  indiffeicnt  to  all 
public  business,  which  he  committed  to  unworthy  ministers.  The  following  words, 
fjU  '.e*!  by  Mr.  Moule  from  the  Ilan^^-Chau  Fu-Chi,  are  like  an  echo  of  Marci/s  : 
*•  In  lho>e  days  the  dynasty  was  h(jlding  on  to  a  mere  corner  of  the  realm,  hardly 
able  to  defend  even  that  ;  and  nevertheless  all,  high  and  1«)W,  devoted  themselves  to 
cir«'vs  arid  ornament,  to  music  and  dancing  on  the  Kike  and  among>t  the  hills,  with  no 
I'ii.-.*  I'l  sviiij^ithy  for  the  country."  A  garden  called  Tseuking  ("of  many  pros|K'cls") 
r.rar  the  Ising-jw)  Ciate,  and  a  monastery  we">t  of  the  lake,  near  the  Lingin,  arcr 
OKnlioncd  as  pleasure  liaunts  of  the  Sung  Kings. 

•  Fcffignfr  in  Far  Cathax,  pp.  13?,  176. 

♦  .\  ;uinjU'»  i>v>cl  auJ  fccliv'ar  of' the  iilli  *.c;tviry. 
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NoiE  12. — The  statement  that  the  palace  of  Kingsz^  was  occupied  by  the  Great 
Kaan's  lieutenant  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  notice  in  De  Mailla  that  Kublii 
made  it  over  to  the  Buddhist  priests.  Perhaps  KubldCs  name  is  a  mistake ;  for  one 
of  Mr.  Moule's  l)ooks  {Jin-ho-hien-chi)  says  that  under  the  last  Mongol  Emperor  five 
convents  were  built  on  the  area  of  the  palace. 

Mr.  H.  Murray  argues,  from  this  closing  passage  especially,  that  Marco  never 
could  have  been  the  author  of  the  Ramusian  interpolations ;  but  with  this  I  cannot 
agree.  Did  this  passage  stand  alone  we  might  doubt  if  it  were  Marco's ;  but  the 
interpolations  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Many  of  them  bear  to  my  mind 
clear  evidence  of  being  his  own,  and  I  do  not  see  that  the  present  one  way  not  be  his. 
The  picture  conveyed  of  the  ruined  walls  and  half-obliterated  buildings  docs,  it  is 
true,  give  the  impression  of  a  long  interval  between  their  abandonment  and  the 
traveller's  visit,  whilst  the  whole  interval  between  the  capture  of  the  city  and  Polo's 
departure  from  China  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  But  this  is  too 
vague  a  basis  for  theorising. 

Mr.  Moule  has  ascertained  by  maps  of  the  Sung  period,  and  by  a  variety  of 
notices  in  the  Topographies,  that  the  palace  lay  to  the  south  and  south-east  of 
the  present  city,  and  included  a  large  part  of  the  fine  hills  called  Fung-hwang  Shan 
or  Phoenix  Mount,*  and  otlKir  names,  whilst  its  southern  gate  opened  near  the  Ts'ien- 
T'ang  River.  Its  north  gale  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Fung  Shan  Gate  of 
the  present  city,  and  the  chief  street  thus  formed  the  avenue  to  the  palace. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Moule  and  \Vylie,   I  am  able  to  give  a  copy  of  the 

Sung  Map  of  the  Palace  (for  origin  of  which  see  list  of 
illustrations).  I  should  note  that  the  orientation  is  different 
from  that  of  the  map  of  the  city  already  given.  This  map 
elucidates  Polo's  account  of  the  palace  in  a  highly  interest- 
ing mmner. 

[Father  II.  Havret  has  given  in  p.  21  of  VariiUs 
Sinoiogi'qtieSf  No.  19,  a  complete  study  of  the  inscription 
of  a  chwangy  nearly  similar  to  the  one  given  here,  which  b 
erected  near  Ch'eng-lu. — II.  C] 

Before  quitting  Kinsay,  the  description  of  which  forms 
the  most  striking  feature  in  Polo's  account  of  Chin^,  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  other  notices  from  authors  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  However  exaggerated  some  of  these  may 
be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  greatest  city 
then  existing  in  the  world. 

Friar  Odoric  (in  China  about  1324- 1 327) :— **  Departing 
thence  I  came  unto  the  city  of  Cansay,  a  name  which 
significlh  the  *City  of  Heaven.'  And  'tis  the  greatest  city 
in  the  whole  world,  so  great  indeed  that  I  should  scarcely 
venture  to  tell  of  it,  but  that  I  have  met  at  Venice  people 
in  ])lenty  who  have  been  there.  It  is  a  good  hundred 
miles  in  compass,  and  there  is  not  in  it  a  span  of  ground 
which  is  not  well  peopled.  And  many  a  tenement  is  there 
which  shall  have  10  or  12  households  comprised  in  it.    And 

e.        ^t  «T   t.   1.    there  l>e  also  great  suburljs  which  contain  a  greater  population 

Stone  Chwang,  or  Umbrella    .  ^,**     ..     .      ..  tu-        4      •        *      Sjx 

Column,  on  site  of  "  Brah-  than  even  the  City  Itself.  .    .    .   This  city  is  situated  upon 

ma's  Temple,"  Hang-chau.    lagoons  of  Standing  water,   with   canals  like  the  city  of 

Venice.     And  it  hath  more  than  12,000  bridges,  on  each 
of  which  are  stationed  guards,  guarding  the  city  on  behalf  of  the  Great  Kaan.     And 

*  Mr.  Wylie,  after  ascending  this  hill  with  Mr.  Moule^  writes  :  "  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
south  gate  to  the  top,  by  a  rather  steep  road.  On  the  top  is  a  remarkably  level  plot  of  ground,  with 
a  cluster  of  rocks  in  one  place.  On  the  face  of  these  rocks  are  a  great  many  inscriptions,  but  so 
obliterated  by  age  and  weather  that  only  a  few  characters  can  be  decyphered.  A  stone  rc^d  leads  up 
from  the  city  gate,  and  another  one,  very  steep,  down  to  the  lake.  Tnis  is  the  only  vestige  remain- 
ing of  ibe  old  palace  grounds.    There  ii  n^  doubt  about  tbift  being  really  a  relic  of  the  palace. 
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at  the  side  of  this  city  there  flows  a  river  near  which  it  is  built,  like  Ferrara  by  the 
Po,  for  it  is  longer  than  it  b  broad,"  and  so  on,  relating  how  his  host  took  him  to  see 
a  great  monastery  of  the  idolaters,  where  there  was  a  garden  full  of  grottoes,  and 
therein  many  animals  of  divers  kinds,  which  they  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
sonls  of  gentlemen.  "  Bat  if  any  one  should  desire  to  tell  all  the  vastness  and  great 
marvels  of  this  city,  a  good  quire  of  stationery  would  not  hold  the  matter,  I  trow. 
For  *tis  the  greatest  and  noblest  city,  and  the  finest  for  merchandize  that  the  whole 
world  containeth. "    ( Cathay^  113  seqq. ) 

Tki  Archbishop  of  Soltania  (circa  1330)  : — "  And  so  vast  is  the  number  of  people 
that  the  soldiers  alone  who  are  posted  to  keep  ward  in  the  city  of  Cambalec  are 
40,000  men  by  sure  tale.  And  in  the  city  of  Cassay  there  be  yet  more,  for  its  people 
is  greater  in  number,  seeing  that  it  is  a  city  of  very  great  trade.  And  to  this  city  all 
the  traders  of  the  country  come  to  trade ;  and  greatly  it  al)oundeth  in  all  manner  of 
merchandize."    (73.  244-245.) 

John  MarignoUi  (in  China  1342- 1347): — "Now  Manzi  is  a  country  which  has 
countless  cities  and  nations  included  in  it,  past  all  belief  to  one  who  has  not  seen  them. 
.  .  .  And  among  the  rest  is  that  most  famous  city  of  Campsay,  the  finest,  the 
biggest,  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  altogether  the  most  marvellous  city,  the 
dty  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  luxury,  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  (especially  idol- 
temples,  in  some  of  which  there  are  1000  and  2000  monks  dwelling  together),  that 
exists  now  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  mayhap  that  ever  did  exist."  {lb,  p.  354.) 
He  also  speaks,  like  Odoric,  of  the  **  cloister  at  Campsay,  in  that  most  famous 
monaster}'  where  they  keep  so  many  monstrous  animals,  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
souls  of  the  departed  "  (3S4).  Perhaps  this  monastery  may  yet  be  identified.  Odoric 
calls  it  Thehe,    [See  ^.  Vissi^re,  Bui.  Soc,  Gdog,  Com.^  1 901,  pp.  112-113.— H.  C] 

Turning  now  to  Asiatic  writers,  we  begin  with  lf^asS(i/{A.D,  1300) : — 

**  Khanzai  is  the  greatest  city  of  the  cities  of  Chin, 

*  Stretching  like  Paradise  through  the  breadth  of  Heaven? 

Its  shape  is  oblong,  and  the  measurement  of  its  perimeter  is  about  24  parasangs.  Its 
streets  are  paved  with  burnt  brick  and  with  stone.  The  public  edifices  and  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  paintings  of  exquisite  elegance. 
Ik-iwecn  one  end  of  the  city  and  the  other  there  arc  three  Yams  (|X)St-statiuns) 
C'>labli>hed.  The  length  of  the  chief  streets  is  three  parasangs,  and  the  city  contains 
64  quadrangles  corresponding  to  one  another  in  structure,  and  with  parallel  ranges 
of  columns.  The  salt  excise  brings  in  daily  700  halish  in  pajx-T -money.  'Ihe 
R;:rnbcr  of  craftsmen  is  so  great  that  32,000  are  employed  at  llie  dyer's  ail  alcme ; 
fmm  that  fact  you  may  estimate  the  rest.  Tlierc  are  in  the  city  70  tomans  of 
s<^Idicrs  anrl  70  tomans  of  rayats^  whose  number  is  rcgi>tered  in  the  huuks  kA  the 
I>ewan.  There  arc  700  churches  {^Kallsia)  resembling  fortresses,  and  every  one 
of  ihem  overflowing  with  presbyters  without  faith,  and  monks  without  religion, 
bt sides  other  officials,  wardens,  servants  of  the  idols,  and  this,  that,  and  the  (»lher, 
to  tell  the  names  of  which  would  surpass  nundnT  and  space.  All  these  are  exempt 
from  taxes  of  every  kincl.  Four  tomans  of  tlie  garrison  constitute  the  night  patrol. 
.  .  .  Amid  the  city  there  arc  360  bridges  erected  over  canals  ample  as  the  Tigris, 
which  are  ramifications  of  the  great  river  of  Chin  ;  and  different  kinds  of  vessels  and 
f'.rry-biMts,  adapted  to  every  class,  ply  u|x>n  the  waters  in  such  numbers  ns  to  pass  all 
j.^iwers  of  enumeration.  .  .  .  The  concourse  of  all  kinds  of  foreigners  frt)m  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  such  as  the  calls  oi  trade  and  travel  bring  together  in  a 
kingdom  like  this,  may  easily  be  conceived."*  {Krjiscd  on  Hammet's  Trans !a: ion ^ 
pp.  42  43) 


.  .  .  Y-*u  will  see  on  the  m.ip,  ju^t  irisiilr  the  w.ilU  of  fhi-  Itii{«-riil  t  .Jv,  tlie  Tcnij»!r  --f  I'.i.ihina. 
■I"*.«rie  are  %ti!l  two  stone  culunins  ^t.iTiiliiiu  vkitli  (.iiri'U'*  Uii-Mhioi  if.-- iip'i-.n»>.  .  .  .  Alilimitjh  ihr 
•^n  j'le  i*  fr.tirely  gone,  these  (.'/Iiirnn*  retain  the  narnr  :im1  m.irk  tl  r  j>l;ne.  'Ihc-y  <!.i'<'  Ir-.m  \\,<i 
tAU  r^r.tury,  anj  there  are  few  Mruttures  r.irlier  in  C'hiM.i.  "  <  Mic  \\  '.■•i-,;r.ivr€l  a'-  \r,  .ifttr  a  si  rl.-h 
by  Mr.  M^^u'.e. 
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The  Persian  work  NuzhtU-al-KuMb  :—**^  Khinzai  is  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
M^chfn.  If  one  may  believe  what  some  travellers  say,  there  exists  no  greater  city  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  anyhow,  all  agree  that  it  is  the  greatest  in  all  the  countries 
in  the  East  Inside  the  place  is  a  lake  which  has  a  circuit  of  six  parasangs,  and  all 
round  which  houses  are  built.  .  •  .  The  population  is  so  numerous  that  the 
watchmen  are  some  10,000  in  number."    {Qua/,  Rash.  p.  Ixxxviii.) 

The  Arabic  work  Masdlak-al-Absdr : — "Two  routes  lead  from  Khanbalik  to 
KhinsA,  one  by  land,  the  other  by  water  ;  and  either  way  takes  40  days.  The  city 
of  Khinsi  extends  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length  and  half  a  da/s  journey  in  breadth. 
In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  street  which  runs  right  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
streets  and  squares  are  all  paved  ;  the  houses  are  five-storied  (?),  and  are  built 
with  planks  nailed  together,"  etc.  {Ibid.) 

Ibn  Ba/u/a:—**yfe  arrived  at  the  city  of  KhansA.  .  .  .  This  city  is  the 
greatest  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  three  days*  journey 
in  length,  so  that  a  traveller  passing  through  the  city  has  to  make  his  marches 
and  his  halts  !  ....  It  is  subdivided  into  six  towns,  each  of  which  has  a 
separate  enclosure,  while  one  great  wall  surrounds  the  whole,"  etc.  {Ca/Aay, 
p.  496  seg(/.) 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  writer  of  a  later  age,  the  worthy  Jesuit  Martin  Martini, 
the  author  of  the  admirable  A//as  Sinensis,  one  whose  honourable  zeal  to  maintain 
Polo's  veracity,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  intelligent  advocates,  is  apt,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  little  to  colour  his  own  spectacles: — **That  the  cosmographers  of 
Europe  may  no  longer  make  such  ridiculous  errors  as  to  the  QuiNSAi  of  Marco 
Polo,  I  will  here  give  you  the  very  place.  [He  then  explains  the  name.]  .  .  , 
And  to  come  to  the  point ;  this  is  the  very  city  that  hath  those  bridges  so  lofty  and 
so  numberless,  both  within  the  walls  and  in  the  suburbs  ;  nor  will  they  fall  much 
short  of  the  10,000  which  the  Venetian  alleges,  if  you  count  also  the  triumphal 
arches  among  the  bridges,  as  he  might  easily  do  because  of  their  analogous  structure, 
just  as  he  calls  tigers  lions ;  ...  or  if  you  will,  he  may  have  meant  to  include 
not  merely  the  bridges  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  in  the  whole  of  the  dependent 
territory.  In  that  case  indeed  the  number  which  Europeans  find  it  so  hard  to 
believe  might  well  be  set  still  higher,  so  vast  is  everywhere  the  number  of  bridges 
and  of  triumphal  arches.  Another  point  in  confirmation  is  that  lake  which  he 
mentions  of  40  Italian  miles  in  circuit.  This  exists  under  the  name  of  Si'hu ; 
it  is  not,  indeed,  as  the  book  says,  inside  the  walls,  but  lies  in  contact  with 
them  for  a  long  distance  on  the  west  and  south-west,  and  a  number  of  canals  drawn 
from  it  do  enter  the  city.  Moreover,  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  every  side  are  so 
thickly  studded  with  temples,  monasteries,  palaces,  museums,  and  private  houses, 
that  you  would  suppose  yourself  to  be  passing  through  the  midst  of  a  great  dty 
rather  than  a  country  scene.  Quays  of  cut  stone  are  built  along  the  banks,  affording 
a  spacious  promenade ;  and  causeways  cross  the  lake  itself,  furnished  with  lofty 
bridges,  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  boats ;  and  thus  you  can  readily  walk  all 
about  the  lake  on  this  side  and  on  that.  *Tis  no  wonder  that  Polo  considered 
it  to  be  part  of  the  city.  This,  too,  is  the  very  city  that  hath  within  the  walls, 
near  the  south  side,  a  hill  called  Ching-hoang*  on  which  stands  that  tower  with 
the  watchmen,  on  which  there  is  a  clepsydra  to  measure  the  hours,  and  where  each 
hour  is  announced  by  the  exhibition  of  a  placard,  with  gilt  letters  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  height  This  is  the  very  city  the  streets  of  which  are  paved  with  squared  stones  : 
the  city  which  lies  in  a  swampy  situation,  and  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  navigable 
canals  ;  this,  in  short,  is  the  city  from  which  the  emperor  escaped  to  seaward  by  the 
great  river  Ts'ien-T'ang,  the  breadth  of  which  exceeds  a  German  mile,  flowing  on  the 
south  of  the  city,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  river  described  by  the  Venetian  at 
Quinsai,  and  flowing  eastward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  precisely  at  the  distance 
which  he  mentions.     I  will  add  that  the  compass  of  the  city  will  be  100  Italian 


*  S«e  the  plan  of  the  city  with  last  chapter. 
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miles  »nd  moie,  if  yon  include  ils  vast  subxirbs,  which  run  out  on  every  side  an 
cnonnous  disiancc;  insomuch  thkt  you  may  walk  for  50  Chinese  li  in  a  slrnieht 
line  from  nonh  to  south,  the  whole  way  through  crowded  blocks  of  houses,  and 
wiihou)  «nccmnlcring  «  spot  thai  is  not  full  of  dwellings  and  lull  of  people  ;  whilst  from 
eul  to  west  yon  can  do  very  ueaily  the  same  thing."    {Alias  Siiitntis,  p.  99.) 

And  so  we  quit  what  Mr.  Moule  appiopiiaiely  calls  "  Marco's  famous  rhapsody 
of  Ihe  Manii  capital"  !  perhaps  the  most  striking  section  of  the  whole  book,  as 
maniluily  the  subject  was  that  which   had  made  the  strongest  Imprcf&ion  on  Ihe 


1 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 


Treating  at  the  great  Yearlv  Revenue  that  tue  Great  Kaan 

HATil   FROW    KiNSAV. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  the  great  revenue  which  the 
Great  Kaan  draweth  every  year  from  the  said  city  of 
Kinsay  and  its  territory,  forming  a  ninth  part  of  the 
whole  country  of  Manzi. 

First  there  is  the  salt,  which  brings  in  a  great 
revenue.  For  it  produces  every  year,  in  round  numbers, 
fourscore  iomans  of  gold  ;  and  the  toman  is  worth  70,000 
sc^gi  of  gold,  so  that  the  total  value  of  the  fourscore 
tomans  will  be  five  millions  and  six  hundred  thousand 
saggi  of  gold,  each  saggio  being  worth  more  than  a  gold 
Horin  or  ducat ;  in  sooth,  a  vast  sum  of  money !  [This 
province,  y6u  see,  adjoins  the  ocean,  on  the  shores  of 
which  are  many  lagoons  or  salt  marshes,  in  which  the 
sea-water  dries  up  during  the  summer  time  ;  and  thence 
they  extract  such  a  quantity  of  salt  as  suffices  for  the 
supply  of  five  of  the  kingdoms  of  Manzi  besides  this 
one.] 

Having  told  you  of  the  revenue  from  salt,  I  will  now 
tell  you  of  that  which  accrues  to  the  Great  Kaan  from 
the  duties  on  merchandize  and  other  matters. 

You  must  know  that  in  this  city  and  its  dependencies 
they  make  great  quantities  of  sugar,  as  indeed  they  do 


I 
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in  the  other  eight  divisions  of  this  country ;  so  that  I 
believe  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  together  does 
not  produce  such  a  quantity,  at  least,  if  that  be  true 
which  many  people  have  told  me ;  and  the  sugar  alone 
again  produces  an  enormous  revenue. — However,  I  will 
not  repeat  the  duties  on  every  article  separately,  but 
tell  you  how  they  go  in  the  lump.  Well,  all  spicery  pays 
three  and  a  third  per  cent,  on  the  value ;  and  all 
merchandize  likewise  pays  three  and  a  third  per  cent. 
[But  sea-borne  goods  from  India  and  other  distant 
countries  pay  ten  per  cent.]  The  rice-wine  also  makes 
a  great  return,  and  coals,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
quantity  ;  and  so  do  the  twelve  "guilds  of  craftsmen  that 
I  told  you  of,  with  their  12,000  stations  apiece,  for  every 
article  they  make  pays  duty.  And  the  silk  which  is 
produced  in  such  abundance  makes  an  immense  return. 
But  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ?  The  silk, 
you  must  know,  pays  ten  per  cent.,  and  many  other 
articles  also  pay  ten  per  cent. 

And  you  must  know  that  Messer  Marco  Polo,  who 
relates  all  this,  was  several  times  sent  by  the  Great  Kaan 
to  inspect  the  amount  of  his  customs  and  revenue  from 
this  ninth  part  of  Manzi,^  and  he  found  it  to  be,  exclusive 
of  the  salt  revenue  which  we  have  mentioned  already, 
210  tofnans  of  gold,  equivalent  to  14,700,000  saggi  of 
gold ;  one  of  the  most  enormous  revenues  that  ever  was 
heard  of.  And  if  the  sovereign  has  such  a  revenue  from 
one-ninth  part  of  the  country,  you  may  judge  what  he 
must  have  from  the  whole  of  it!  However,  to  speak 
the  truth,  this  part  is  the  greatest  and  most  productive ; 
and  because  of  the  great  revenue  that  the  Great  Kaan 
derives  from  it,  it  is  his  favourite  province,  and  he  takes 
all  the  more  care  to  watch  it  well,  and  to  keep  the 
people  contented. 2 

Now  we  will  quit  this  city  and  speak  of  others. 
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NOTK  I. — Paulhici'i  (exi  seems  lobe  Ihc  only  ime  mhidi  iays  lliat  MricO  wu 
Xnl  by  iJie  Gical  Kaaa.  The  U.  Ttit  J^ys  niciely ;  "Si  qe  jto  March  Pel  qi 
fluierfaits  hoi  fain  It  emit  dt  la  rauii  ell  Ibhs  itsttt  emses" — "  had  several  lime» 
heaid  the  dlcalaliom  mode." 

Note  2.  —  Tonten  a  10,000.  And  the  first  queslinn  that  occun  in  consideiing 
ihe  stMemeDts  of  Ihii  chapter  is  as  10  the  unit  vf  these  tomans,  as  intended  by  Polo. 
1  believe  it  to  have  been  the  latl  (ot  Chinese  ounce)  of  gold. 

We  do  not  know  thai  ihe  Chinese  ever  made  monetary  catcalations  in  gold.  But 
the  usual  unit  of  the  revenue  accounts  appears  from  Paulhier's  cxtmcti  to  have  been 
the  ling,  i.t.  *  money  of  account  equal  tolentnels  of  silver,  and  we  know  (lu/ta,  ch.  I. 
Dole  4}  ihal  Ihia  wai  in  those  days  the  exact  equivalent  of  one  tacl  of  gold. 

The  e<]iiali(>n  ia  out  teat  ia  10,000  x  =  70,000  saggi  of  gold,  giving  x,  or  the  unit 
•oDfihl,  =  7  la^i.  Hut  in  bath  Ramusio  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Geog. 
LAtio  and  Ciusca  Italian  lexis  on  the  other  hand,  the  equivalent  of  the  toman  is 
So.ouo  saggi ;  though  it  is  true  that  neither  with  one  valuaiioa  nor  the  oihei  are  the 
calcDlntionl  con^leol  in  any  of  the  texts,  except  Kamusio's.*  This  consistency  does 
not  give  any  |rrcater  weight  to  Bamiuio's  reading,  because  we  know  that  version  to 
have  be«n  aiiiid,  and  corrected  when  the  editor  thought  it  necessary  :  but  I  adopt 
hta  valuation,  because  we  shall  find  other  grounds  fur  prefeiring  iL  The  unit  of  the 
iVooM  thvn  is=8  saggi. 

The  Venice  laggio  wasone-siiih  of*  Venice  ounce.  The  Venice  mark  of  S  ounces 
I  fiiHl  stated  to  contain  3681  e""""*  troy  ;+  hence  the  iagpa=j6  grains.  But  I 
imagine  the  term  lo  be  used  by  Polo  here  and  in  other  Oriental  computations,  to 
Fiptas  the  Arabic  miitdl,  the  real  weight  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Maskelyne,  is 
74  graini  tioy.  The  misitU  of  gold  was,  as  I'olo  says,  somethiDg  moie  than  a  ducat 
or  tcqutn,  indeed,  weight  for  weight,  it  was  to  a  ducat  Dearly  as  1*4  :   I. 

Eight  lagxi  01  niitdls  would  be  59a  grains  Iroy.  The  lael  is  j8o,  anJ  the 
■pproxinnlion  is  u  near  ax  we  can   reasonably  expect  From   a   calculation  in  such 

Taking  the  silver  lael  at  61.  jd.,  the  gold  tael,  or  rather  the  rii^,  would  be  =  3^. 
^.  lOoE  ;  the  Ahhim  =  32,916/.  131.  41/.  ;  and  the  whole  salt  revenue  (So  tomans)  = 
^,^33'Sii/- i  »he  revenue  from  oilier  sources  (2lo  Ioitijid.)  =  6,913,500/,;  total 
rcTcnne  from  Kiniay  and  its  province  (29a  lomans}  =  9,545,S33/.  A  sufHcienlly 
MaitUag  ttatement,  and  quite  enough  to  acci>unt  for  the  sobriquet  of  Marco 
Miliooi. 

Pastbicf,  ID  reference  to  this  chapter,  brings  forvrard  a  number  of  extracts  regard- 
ing Mongol  finance  from  the  oSicial  history  of  that  dynasty.  The  extracts  are 
eaUemcly  intereMing  in  themselves,  but  I  cannot  find  in  them  that  confirmation  of 
Marco'*  accuracy  which  M.  Pauthier  sees. 

tint  as  10  the  salt  revenae  of  Iuang-Ch£,  or  the  province  of  Kinsay.  The  facts 
given  by  PaDlhier  amoont  10  these  :  that  in  1277,  the  year  in  which  the  Mongol  salt 
deputmcnt  wai  orgaiuted,  the  manufacture  of  salt  amounted  to  91,148  fin,  or 
S3,ii5,5X>  kilas, ;  in  i>86  it  had  reached  450,000  j'l'n,  or  108,000,000  tih!.;  in 
1189  it  fell  off  by  100,000  >». 

The  price  waa,  in  1177,  18  li'tngsa  laels,  in  ckao  or  paper- money  of  the  years 
IJ60-64  (ice  voL  i.  p.  416) ;  in  iz8l  it  was  raised  to  zi  taels ;  in  1284  a  permanent 
and  reduced  price  wai  fixed,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  slated. 

M.  Panthiet  anumeias  a  mean  400,000 ^I'n,  at  iS  taels,  which  wilt  give  7,100,000 
tatlt ;  or,  at  6f.  ;£  to  the  tacl,  3,370,000/.  But  this  amount  being  in  tkae  or  paper- 
cvrcncy,  whid  at  ill  highest  valuation  »»s  worth  only  jo  per  cent,  of  the  nominal 
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Talue  of  the  notes,  we  must  haivi  the  sum,  giving  the  salt  revenue  on  Paathicr's 
ft  jsumptions  =  1 ,  1 85 ,000/. 

Pauthier  has  also  endeavoured  to  present  a  table  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
Kiang-Ch6  under  the  Mongols,  amounting  to  12,955,710  paper  ttuls^  or  2,132,294/., 
ifuluding  the  salt  revenue.  This  would  leave  only  947,294/.  for  the  other  sources  of 
revenue,  but  the  fact  is  that  several  of  these  are  left  blank,  and  among  others  one  so 
important  as  the  sea-customs.  However,  even  making  the  extravagant  supposition 
that  the  sea-customs  and  other  omitted  items  were  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  of 
the  other  sources  of  revenue,  salt  included,  the  total  would  be  only  4,264,585/. 

Marco's  amount,  as  he  gives  it,  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  a  huge  exaggeration, 
though  I  do  not  suppose  an  intentional  one.  In  spite  of  his  professed  rendering  of 
the  amounts  in  gold,  I  have  little  doubt  that  his  tomans  really  represent  paper- 
currency,  and  that  to  get  a  valuation  in  gold,  his  total  has  to  be  divided  at  the  very 
least  by  two.  We  may  then  compare  his  total  of  290  tomans  of  paper  ting  with 
Pauthier's  130  tomans  of  paper  ting^  excluding  sea-customs  and  some  other  items. 
No  nearer  comparison  is  practicable  ;  and  besides  the  sources  of  doubt  already  in- 
dicated, it  remains  uncertain  what  in  either  calculation  are  the  limits  of  the  province 
intended.  For  the  bounds  of  Kiang-Ch6  seem  to  have  varied  greatly,  sometimes 
including  and  sometimes  excluding  Fo-kien. 

I  may  observe  that  Rashiduddin  reports,  on  the  authority  of  the  Mongol  minister 
Pulad  Cbingsang,  that  the  whole  of  Manzi  brought  in  a  revenue  of  "900  tomans." 
This  Quatrem^re  renders  "  nine  million  pieces  of  gold,"  presumably  meaning  dinars. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  uncertainty  here  again  as  to  the  unit.  If  it 
were  the  dinar  the  whole  revenue  of  Manzi  would  be  about  5,850,000/.,  whereas  if 
the  unit  were,  as  in  the  case  of  Polo's  toman,  the  ting^  the  revenue  would  be  nearly 
30,000,000  sterling  ! 

It  does  appear  that  in  China  a  toman  of  some  denomination  of  money  near  the 
dinar  was  known  in  account.  For  Friar  Odoric  states  the  revenue  of  Yang-chau  in 
tomans  of  Balishy  the  latter  unit  being,  as  he  explains,  a  sum  in  paper-currency 
equivalent  to  a  florin  and  a  half  (or  something  more  than  a  dinar) ;  perhaps,  however, 
only  the  Hang  or  tael  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  426-7). 

It  is  this  calculation  of  the  Kinsay  revenue  which  Marco  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
pounding to  his  fellow -prisoner  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume.  [See  P.  ffoang. 
Commerce  Public  du  Set,  Shanghai,  1898,  Liang-tch^-yen,  pp.  6-7. — H.  C] 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 
Of  the  City  of  Tanpiju  and  Others. 

When  you  leave  Kinsay  and  travel  a  day's  journey  to 
the  south-east,  through  a  plenteous  region,  passing  a 
succession  of  dwellings  and  charming  gardens,  you  reach 
the  city  of  Tanpiju,  a  great,  rich,  and  fine  city,  under 
Kinsay.  The  people  are  subject  to  the  Kaan,  and  have 
paper-money,  and  are  Idolaters,  and  burn  their  dead  in 
the   way   described   before.      They   live    by   trade   and 
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manufactures  and  handicrafts,  and  have  all  necessaries 
in  great  plenty  and  cheapness.' 

But  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  so  we 
proceed,  and  1  will  tell  you  of  another  city  called  Vuju 
at  three  days'  distance  from  Tanpiju.  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  &c.,  and  the  city  is  under  Kinsay.  They  live 
by  trade  and  manufactures. 

Travelling  through  a  succession  of  towns  and  villages 
that  look  like  one  continuous  city,  two  days  further  on  to 
the  south-east,  you  find  the  great  and  fine  city  of  Ghiuju 
which  is  under  Kinsay.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  &c. 
They  have  plenty  of  silk,  and  live  by  trade  and  handi- 
crafts, and  have  all  things  necessary  in  abundance.  At 
this  city  you  find  the  largest  and  longest  canes  that  are 
in  alt  Manzi;  they  are  full  four  palms  in  girth  and  15 
paces  in  length.* 

When  you  have  left  Ghiuju  you  travel  four  days  S.E. 
through  a  beautiful  country,  in  which  towns  and  villages 
are  very  numerous.  There  is  abundance  of  game  both 
in  beasts  and  birds ;  and  there  are  very  large  and  fierce 
lions.  After  those  four  days  you  come  to  the  great  and 
fine  city  of  Chansh-an.  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill  which 
divides  the  River,  so  that  the  one  portion  flows  up 
country  and  the  other  down.*  It  is  still  under  the 
government  of  Kinsay. 

I  should  tell  you  that  in  all  the  country  of  Manzi 
they  have  no  sheep,  though  they  have  beeves  and  kine, 
goats  and  kids  and  swine  in  abundance.  The  people 
are  Idolaters  here,  &c. 

When  you  leave  Changshan  you  travel  three  days 
through  a  very  fine  country  with  many  towns  and 
villages,  traders  and  craftsmen,  and  abounding  in  game 
of  all  kinds,  and  arrive  at  the  city  of  Cuju.     The  people 

•"A/  nun  mnU  fm4  f*tl4  U  FIum.iMt  U  aitt  mrilU  mlMtnitu  t  Ttulrt  meilil  n  /m" 
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are  Idolaters,  &c.,  and  live  by  trade  and  manufactures. 
It  is  a  fine,  noble,  and  rich  city,  and  is  the  last  of  the 
government  of  Kinsay  in  this  direction.'  The  other 
kingdom  which  we  now  enter,  called  Fuju,  is  also  one  of 
the  nine  great  divisions  of  Manzi  as  Kinsay  is. 


Note  i. — The  traveller's  route  proceeds  from  Kinsay  or  Hang-chau  southward  to 
the  mountains  of  Fo-kien,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Ts'ien  T'ang,  commonly  called 
by  Europeans  the  Green  River.  The  general  line,  directed  as  we  shall  see  upon 
Kien-ning  fu  in  Fo-kien,  is  clear  enough,  but  some  of  the  details  are  very  obscure, 
owing  partly  to  vague  indications  and  partly  to  the  excessive  uncertainty  in  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  proper  names. 

No  name  resembling  Tanpiju  (G.  T.,  Tanpigui;  Pauthier,  Tacpiguy^  Carpiguy^ 
Capiguy  ;  Ram.,  Tapinzu)  belongs,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  shown,  to  any  considerable 
town  in  the  position  indicated.  *  Both  Pauthier  and  Mr.  Kingsmill  identify  the  place 
with  Shao-hing  fu,  a  large  and  busy  town,  compared  by  Fortune,  as  regards  population, 
to  Shang-hai.  Shao-hing  is  across  the  broad  river,  and  somewhat  further  down  than 
Hang-chau :  it  is  out  of  the  traveller's  general  direction  ;  and  it  seems  unnatural  that 
he  should  commence  his  journey  by  passing  this  wide  river,  and  yet  not  mention  it. 

For  these  reasons  I  formerly  rejected  Shao-hing,  and  looked  rather  to  Fu-yang  as 
the  representative  of  Tanpiju.  But  my  opinion  is  shaken  when  I  find  both  Mr.  Elias 
and  Baron  Richthofen  decidedly  opposed  to  Fu-yang,  and  the  latter  altogether  in 
favour  of  Shao-hing.  **  The  journey  through  a  plenteous  region,  passing  a  succession 
of  dwellings  and  charming  gardens ;  the  epithets  '  great,  rich,  and  fine  city ' ;  the 
'trade,  manufactures,  and  handicrafts,'  and  the  'necessaries  in  great  plenty  and 
cheapness,'  appear  to  apply  rather  to  the  populous  plain  and  the  large  city  of  ancient 
fame,  than  to  the  small  Fu-yang  hien  .  .  .  shut  in  by  a  spur  from  the  hills,  which 
would  hardly  have  allowed  it  in  former  days  to  have  been  a  great  city."  {Note  by 
Baron  R,)  The  after  route,  as  elucidated  by  the  same  authority,  points  with  even 
more  force  to  Shao-hing. 

[Mr.  G.  Phillips  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  route  from  Kinsay  to  2^yt!m 
in  the  Tdung  Pao^  I.  p.  218  seq.  {The  Identity  of  Marco  Pofo*s  7aitun  with 
Changchau),  He  says  (p.  222) :  **  Leaving  Hangchau  by  boat  for  Fuhkien,  the  first 
place  of  importance  is  Fuyang,  at  100  li  from  Hangchau.  This  name  does  not  in 
any  way  resemble  Polo's  Ta  Pin  Zu,  but  I  think  it  can  be  no  other.**  Mr.  Phillips 
writes  (pp.  221-222)  that  by  the  route  he  describes,  he  **  intends  to  follow  the  high- 
way which  has  been  used  by  travellers  for  centuries,  and  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  by  water.**  He  adds :  **  I  may  mention  that  the  boats  used  on  this  route  can  be 
luxuriously  fitted  up,  and  the  traveller  can  go  in  them  all  the  way  firom  Hangchau  to 
Chinghu,  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ts'ien-t'ang  River.  At  this  Chinghu,  they 
disembark  and  hire  coolies  and  chairs  to  take  them  and  their  luggage  across  the  Sien- 
hia  pass  to  Puching  in  Fuhkien.  This  route  is  described  by  Fortune  in  an  opposite 
direction,  in  his  IVanderings  in  China^  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Polo  followed  this  route,  as  the  one  given  by  Yule,  by  way  of  Shao-hing  and  Kin-hoa 
by  land,  would  be  unnecessarily  tedious  for  the  ladies  Polo  was  escorting,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  to  take  it ;  more  especially  as  there  was  a  direct  water  route  to  the 
point  for  which  they  were  making.  I  further  incline  to  this  route,  as  I  can  find  no 
city  at  all  fitting  in  with  Yenchau,  Ramusio's  Gengiu,  along  the  route  given  by  Yule.** 
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lo  my  paper  on  the  Catalan  Map  (Paris,  1895)  I  gave  the  following  itinerary: 
Kinsay  (Hang-chiu),  Tanpiju  (Shao-hing  fu),  Vuju  (Kin-hwa  fu),  Ghiuju  (K'iu-chau 
fii),  Chan-shan  (Sui-chang  hien),  Cuju  (Ch'u-chau),  Ke-lin-fu  (Kien-ning  fu),  Unken 
(Ha-kwan),  Fuju  (Fa-chau),  Zayton  (Kayten,  Hai-t'au),  Zayton  (TsMuen-chau), 
Tyunju  (Tek-hwa). 

Regarding  the  burning  of  the  dead,  Mr.  Phillips  {Voitng  Pao^  VL  p.  454)  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  a  notice  by  M.  Jaubert.  "  The  town  of  Zaitun  is  situated 
half  a  day's  journey  inland  from  the  sea.  At  the  place  where  the  ships  anchor,  the 
water  is  fresh.  The  people  drink  this  water  and  also  that  of  the  wells.  2^itun  is 
50  days'  joomey  from  Khanbaligh.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  bum  their  dead 
either  with  Sandal,  or  Brazil  wood,  according  to  their  means ;  they  then  throw  the 
ashes  into  the  river."  Mr.  Phillips  adds  :  "The  custom  of  burning  the  dead  is  a  long 
established  one  in  Fuh-Kien,  and  does  not  find  much  favour  among  the  upper  classes. 
It  exists  even  to  this  day  in  the  central  parts  of  the  province.  The  time  for  cremation 
is  generally  at  the  time  of  the  Tsing-Ming.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
dynasty  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  appears  to  have  been  pretty  general  in  the 
Fochow  Prefecture  ;  it  was  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  many,  and  the  gentry  peti- 
tioned the  Authorities  that  proclamations  forbidding  it  should  be  issued.  It  was  thought 
onfilial  for  children  to  cremate  their  parents ;  and  the  practice  of  gathering  up  the  bones 
of  a  partially  cremated  person  and  thrusting  them  into  ajar,  euphoniously  called  a 
Golden  Jar,  but  which  was  really  an  earthen  one,  was  much  commented  on,  as,  if  the 
jar  was  too  small  to  contain  all  the  bones,  they  were  broken  up  and  put  in,  and  many 
pieces  got  thrown  aside.  In  the  Changchow  neighbourhood,  with  which  we  have  here 
most  to  do,  it  was  a  universal  custom  in  1126  to  burn  the  dead,  and  was  in  existence 
for  many  centuries  after."     (See  note,  supra^  II.  p.  134.) 

Captain  Gill,  speaking  of  the  country  near  the  Great  Wall,  writes  (I.  p.  61) :  ['*  The 
Chinese]  consider  mutton  very  poor  food,  and  the  butchers'  shops  are  always  kept  by 
Mongols.  In  these,  however,  both  beef  and  mutton  can  be  bought  for  yi»  or  ^. 
a  lb.,  while  pork,  which  is  considered  by  the  Chinese  as  the  greatest  delicacy,  selb 
for  double  the  price.'* — H.  C] 

Note  2. — Che  kianp  produces  bamboos  more  abundantly  than  any  province  of 
Eastern  China.  Dr.  Mcdhurst  mentions  meeting,  on  the  waters  near  llang-chau,  with 
numerous  rafts  of  bamboos,  one  of  which  was  one  lliird  of  a  mile  in  length.  {Giance  at 
Int.  0/  China,  p.  53.) 

Nc)TK  3. — Assuming  Tanpiju  to  be  Shao-hing,  the  remaining  places  as  far  as  the 
Ko-isien  Frontier  run  thus  :  — 

3  d.i\^  to  Vuju  (P.   IVC"'»^'-1'   ^ '<C'»  /'///^///,  Ram.  I\i4tu). 

2  ,,     lo  Ghiuju  (P.  (itii^N\\  (i.  T.  (Jhi'n^iii,  (i/iin^nti\  C/'un,;m',  Ram.  Ccu^u/). 

4  ,,    to  Chanshan  (P.  Cianiian,  G.  T.  Ciansciau,  Ram.  Zfn:;ian). 

3  ,,     to  Cuju  or  Cliuju  (P.  Cifii;n)',  G.  T.  Ct/i^^ni,  Ram.  Ciiza). 

F  if'jl  a^  regards  Chanshan,  which,  with  the  notable  circumstances  alunit  the  waters 
there,  con>titutes  the  key  to  the  route,  I  extract  tlie  following  remarks  from  a  note 
which  Mr.  Fortune  has  kindly  sent  me  :  '*  Wlien  we  gel  lo  ChatnJian  the  proof  as  to 
the  route  is  very  slron;^.  This  is  undoubtedly  my  Chatti^shan,  The  town  is  near  the 
head  of  the  Green  River  (the  Ts'ien  T'ang)  which  fl(jws  in  a  N.IC.  direction  and  falls 
ini</  llic  Riy  of  Ilangchau.  At  Chang-shan  the  stream  i.^  no  longer  navigable  even  for 
Sinall  Ixials-  Travellers  going  west  or  south-uest  walk  or  aie  cairied  in  sedan-chaiis 
across  country  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a]K)Ut  30  miles  to  a  town  named  Vuh-shan. 
ll'-rc  there  is  a  river  which  flows  westward  ■;'  the  other  half  goes  down'),  taking  the 
traveller  rapidly  in  that  dire'^tion,  anil  j>as«.iiig  en  route  the  touns  of  Kwansiiifu, 
Il'ikow  iti  liokeu,  and  onward  to  the  Poyaiig  Lake.'*  1"  rom  the  careful  stu<ly  of  Mr. 
Fortune's  published  narrative  I  had  already  arrixcd  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
thr  orrect  explanation  of  the  remarkable  expressions  about  the  diviNion  of  the  waters, 
«khich  arc  closely  analogous  to  those  used  by  the  traveller  in  ch.   Ixii.  of  this  bcK>k 
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when  speaking  of  the  watershed  of  the  Great  Canal  at  Sinjumata.  Paraphrased  the 
words  might  run  :  "  At  Chang-shan  you  reach  high  ground,  which  interrupts  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  River  ;  from  one  side  of  this  ridge  it  flows  up  country  towards  the  north, 
from  the  other  it  flows  down  towards  the  south.**  The  expression  '*  The  River**  will 
be  elucidated  in  note  4  to  ch.  Ixxxii.  below. 

This  route  by  the  Ts'ien  T'ang  and  the  Chang-shan  portage,  which  turns  the  danger 
involved  in  the  navigation  of  the  Vang-tzii  and  the  Poyang  Lake,  was  formerly  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  south  much  followed  ;  though  now  almost  abandoned  through  one 
of  the  indirect  results  (as  Baron  Richthofen  points  out)  of  steam  navigation. 

The  portage  from  Chang-shan  to  Yuh-shan  was  passed  by  the  English  and  Dutch 
embassies  in  the  end  of  last  century,  on  their  journeys  from  Hang-chau  to  Canton,  and 
by  Mr.  Fortune  on  his  way  from  Ningpo  to  the  Bohea  country  of  Fo-kien.  It  is 
probable  that  Polo  on  some  occasion  made  the  ascent  of  the  Ts'ien  T*ang  by  water, 
and  that  this  leads  him  to  notice  the  interruption  of  the  navigation. 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  (71  PaOt  I.  p.  222) :  '*From  Fuyang  the  next  point  reached 
b  Tunglu,  also  another  100  li  distant.  Polo  calls  this  city  Ugim,  a  name  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  Tunglu,  but  this  name  and  Ta  Pin  Zu  are  so  corrupted  in  all  editions 
that  they  defy  conjecture.  One  hundred  li  further  up  the  river  from  Tunglu,  we 
come  to  Yenchau,  in  which  I  think  we  have  Polo's  Gengiu  of  Ramusio's  text.  Yule's 
text  calls  this  city  Ghiuju,  possibly  an  error  in  transcription  for  Ghinju  ;  Yenchau  in 
ancient  Chinese  would,  according  to  Williams,  be  pronounced  Ngam,  Ngin,  and 
Ngienchau,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  near  Polo's  Gengiu.  The  next  city  reached  is 
Lan  Ki  Hien  or  Lan  Chi  Hsien,  famous  for  its  hams,  dates,  and  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  according  to  the  Chinese.  In  this  city  I  recognise  Polo's  Zen  Gi  An  of 
Ramusio.  Does  its  description  justify  me  in  my  identification?  'The  city  of 
"Zen  gi  an,"  *  says  Ramusio,  *  is  built  upon  a  hill  that  stands  isolated  in  the  river,  which 
latter,  by  dividing  itself  into  two  branches,  appears  to  embrace  it.  These  streams  take 
opposite  directions :  one  of  them  pursuing  its  course  to  the  south-east  and  the  other  to 
the  north-west*  Fortune,  in  his  Wanderings  in  China  (vol.  ii.  p.  139),  calls  Lan-Khi, 
Nan-Che-hien,  and  says  :  '  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  has  a  picturesque 
hill  behind  it.'  Milne,  who  also  visited  it,  mentions  it  in  his  Life  in  China  (p.  258),  and 
says :  *  At  the  southern  end  of  the  suburbs  of  Lan-Ki  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  one  to  the  left  on  south-east  leading  direct  to  Kinhua.*  Milne's  de- 
scription of  the  place  is  almost  identical  with  Polo's,  when  speaking  of  the  division 
of  the  river.  There  are  in  Fuchau  several  Lan-Khi  shopkeepers,  who  deal  in  hams, 
dates,  etc. ,  and  these  men  tell  me  the  city  from  the  river  has  the  appearance  of  being 
built  on  a  hill,  but  the  houses  on  the  hill  are  chiefly  temples.  I  would  divide  the 
name  as  follows,  Zen  gi  an  ;  the  last  syllable  an  most  probably  represents  the  modern 
I  lien,  meaning  District  city,  which  in  ancient  Chinese  was  pronounced  Han^  softened 
by  the  Italians  into  an,     Lan-Khi  was  a  Hieii  in  Polo's  day." — H.  C] 

Kin-hwa  fu,  as  Pauthier  has  observed,  bore  at  this  time  the  name  of  Wu-CHAU,  which 
Polo  would  certainly  write  Vugiu,  And  between  Shao*hing  and  Kin-hwa  there  exists, 
as  Baron  Richthofen  has  pointed  out,  a  line  of  depression  which  affords  an  easy  con- 
nection between  Shao-hing  and  Lan-ki  hien  or  Kin-hwa  fu.  This  line  is  much  used  by 
travellers,  and  forms  just  3  short  stages.  Hence  Kin-hwa,  a  fine  city  destroyed  by 
the  T'ai-Fings,  is  satisfiictorily  identified  with  Vugiu. 

The  journey  from  Vugui  to  Ghiuju  is  said  to  be  through  a  succession  of  towns  and 
villages,  looking  like  a  continuous  city.  Fortune,  whose  journey  occurred  before  the 
T'ai-P'ing  devastations,  speaks  of  the  approach  to  Kiu-chau  as  a  vast  and  beautiful 
garden.  And  Mr.  Milne's  map  of  this  route  shows  an  incomparable  density  of  towns 
in  the  Ts'ien  T'ang  valley  from  Yen-chau  up  to  Kiu-chau.  Ghiuju  then  will  be  Kiu- 
chau.  But  between  Kiu-chau  and  Chang-shan  it  is  impossible  to  make  four  days : 
barely  possibl-  to  make  two.  My  map  {Itineraries ^  No.  VI.),  based  on  D'Anville  and 
Fortune,  makes  the  direct  distance  24  miles  ;  Milne's  map  barely  18  ;  whilst  from  his 
book  we  deduce  the  distance  travelled  by  water  to  be  about  30.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  figure  here. 
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From  the  head  of  the  great  Che-kiang  valley  I  find  two  roads  aaoss  the  mountains 
into  Fo-kien  described. 

One  leads  from  Kiang-shan  (not  Chang-shan)  by  a  town  called  Ching-hu,  and  then, 
nearly  due  south,  across  the  mountains  to  Pu-ch'eng  in  Upper  Fo-kien.  This  is  specified 
by  Martini  (p.  113):  it  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Dutch  Envoy,  Van  Hoom, 
in  1665  (see  Ast/ey^  III.  463),  and  it  was  travelled  by  Fortune  on  his  xeivjnfrom  the 
Bohea  country  to  Ningpo.     (II.  247,  271.) 

The  other  route  follows  the  portage  spoken  of  above  from  Chang-shan  to  Yuh-shan, 
and  descends  the  river  on  that  side  to  Hokeu^  whence  it  strikes  south-east  across  the 
mountains  to  Tsung-ngan-hien  in  Fo-kien.  This  route  was  followed  by  Fortune  on 
his  way  to  the  Bohea  country. 

Both  from  Pu-ch'eng  on  the  former  route,  and  from  near  Tsung-ngan  on  the  latter, 
the  waters  are  navigable  down  to  Kien-ning  fu  and  so  to  Fu-chau. 

Mr.  Fortune  judges  the  first  to  have  been  Polo's  route.  There  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  on  this  route  any  place  that  can  be  identified  with  his  Cuju  or  Chuju. 
Ching-hu  seems  to  be  insignificant,  and  the  name  has  no  resemblance.  On  the  other 
route  followed  by  Mr.  Fortune  himself  from  that  side  we  have  Kwansin  fu,  ffokeu, 
Yen-shan,  and  (last  town  passed  on  that  side)  Chuchu,  The  latter,  as  to  both  name 
and  position,  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  it  is  described  as  a  small  poor  town.  Hokeu 
would  be  represented  in  Polo's  spelling  as  Caghiu  or  Cughiu.  It  is  now  a  place  of 
great  population  and  importance  as  the  entrep6t  of  the  Black  Tea  Trade,  but,  like 
many  important  commercial  cities  in  the  interior,  not  being  even  a  hUn^  it  has  no 
place  either  in  Duhalde  or  in  Biot,  and  I  cannot  learn  its  age. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  line  that  Polo  speaks  of  Cuju  or  Chuju  as  the  last  city  of 
the  government  of  Kinsay,  whilst  the  towns  just  named  are  in  Kiang-si.  For  Kiang- 
Chi^  the  province  of  Kinsay,  then  included  the  eastern  part  of  Kiang-si.  (See 
Cathay y  p.  270.) 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  ( T,  Poo,  I.  223-224) :  * '  Eighty-five  /*  beyond  Lan-ki  hien 
is  Lung-yin,  a  place  not  mentioned  by  Polo,  and  another  ninety-five  It  still  further  on 
is  ChUchau  or  Keuchau,  which  is,  I  think,  the  Gie-za  of  Kamusio,  and  the  Cuju  of 
Yule's  version.  Polo  describes  it  as  the  last  city  of  the  government  of  Kinsai 
(Che-kiang)  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  last  Prefectural  city,  but  ninety  It  beyond 
ChU-chau,  on  the  road  to  Pu-ch^ng,  is  Kiang-shan,  a  district  city  which  is  the  last  one 
in  this  direction.  Twenty  li  from  Kiang-shan  is  Ching-hu,  the  head  of  the  navigation 
of  the  T'sien-T'ang  river.  Here  one  hires  chairs  and  coolies  for  the  journey  over  the 
Sien-hia  Pass  to  Pu-ch€ng,  a  distance  of  215  /i.  From  Pu-cheng,  Fu-chau  can  be 
reached  by  water  in  4  or  5  days.     The  distance  is  780  /i." — H.  C] 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Fuju. 

On  leaving  Cuju,  which  is  the  last  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kinsay,  you  enter  the  kingdom  of  Fuju,  and  travel 
six  days  in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  a  country 
of  mountains  and  valleys,  in  which  are  a  number  of 
towns   and    villages  with  great   plenty  of  victuals  and 
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abundance  of  game.  Lions,  great  and  slron] 
very  numerous.  The  country  produces  g 
galingale    in  immense   quantities,    insomuch  t  I 

Venice  groat  you  may  buy  fourscore  pound; 
fine-flavoured  ginger.     They  have  also  a  kii  1  jn 

resembling  saffron,   and    which    serves    the    purpc 
saffron  just  as  well.' 

And  you  must  know  the  people  eat  all         r 
unclean  things,  even  the  flesh  of  a  man,  provi<  s 

not  died  a  natural  dea'        ^       '    y  look  e 

bodies  of  those  that   hi  i  put  to         th  ^  x 

their  llesh,  which  they  :i   excellent.' 

Those  who  go  to  war  )se  parts  do  as  I  am  going 

to  tell  you.     They  shav  ,ir  off  the  forehead  and 

cause  it  to  be  painted  in  e  ;  the  blade  of  a  glaive. 
They  all  go  afoot  exce  he  chief;  they  carry  spears 
and  swords,  and  are  I  most  savage  people  in  the 
worTd,  for  they  go  about  tantly  killing  people,  whose 

blood  ihey  drink,  and  thi    i  devour  the  bodies.* 

Now  I  will  quit  this  and  speak  of  other  matters. 
You  must  know  then  that  after  going  three  days  out  of 
the  six  that  I  told  you  of  you  come  to  the  city  of 
Kelinfu,  a  very  great  and  noble  city,  belonging  to  the 
Great  Kaan.  This  city  hath  three  stone  bridges  which 
are  among  the  finest  and  best  in  the  world.  They  are  a 
mile  long  and  some  nine  paces  in  width,  and  they  are 
all  decorated  with  rich  marble  columns.  Indeed  they  are 
such  fine  and  marvellous  works  that  to  build  any  one  of 
them  must  have  cost  a  treasure.* 

The  people  live  by  trade  and  manufactures,  and  have 
great  store  of  silk  [which  they  weave  into  various  .stuffs], 
and  of  ginger  and  galingale."  [They  also  make  much 
cotton  cloth  of  dyed  thread,  which  is  sent  all  over  Manzi.] 
Their  women  are  particularly  beautiful.  And  there  is  a 
strange  thing  there  which  I  needs  must  tell  you.     You 
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must  know  they  have  a  kind  of  fowls  which  have  no 
feathers,  but  hair  only,  like  a  cat's  fur/  They  are  black 
^  all  over  ;  they  lay  eggs  just  like  our  fowls,  and  are  very 
good  to  eat. 

In  the  other  three  days  of  the  six  that  I  have  men- 
tioned above/  you  continue  to  meet  with  many  towns 
and  villages,  with  traders,  and  goods  for  sale,  and 
craftsmen.  The  people  have  much  silk,  and  are 
Idolaters,  and  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan,  There  is 
plenty  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  there  are  great  and 
fierce  lions  which  attack  travellers.  In  the  last  of  those 
three  days'  journey,  when  you  have  gone  15  miles 
you  find  a  city  called  Unken,  where  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  of  sugar  made.  From  this  city  the  Great 
Kaan  gets  all  the  sugar  for  the  use  of  his  Court,  a 
quantity  worth  a  great  amount  of  money.  [And  before 
this  city  came  under  the  Great  Kaan  these  people  knew 
not  how  to  make  fine  sugar ;  they  only  used  to  boil  and 
skim  the  juice,  which  when  cold  left  a  black  paste.  But 
after  they  came  under  the  Great  Kaan  some  men  of 
Babylonia  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Court  proceeded 
to  this  city  and  taught  the  people  to  refine  the  sugar 
with  the  ashes  of  certain  trees.®] 

There  is  no  more  to  say  of  the  place,  so  now  we  shall 
speak  of  the  splendour  of  Fuju.  When  you  have  gone 
15  miles  from  the  city  of  Unken,  you  come  to  this  noble 
city  which  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  So  we  will 
now  tell  you  what  we  know  of  it. 


Note  i. — The  vague  description  does  not  suggest  the  root  turmeric  with  which 
Marsden  and  Pauthier  identify  this  **  fruit  like  saffron.'*  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
species  of  Gardeniay  the  fruits  of  which  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  their  colouring 
properties.  Their  splendid  yellow  colour  **is  due  to  a  body  named  crocine  which 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  polychroite  of  saffron.*'  {Ilanlmrys  Notes  on  Chinese 
Mat.  Medica^  pp.  21-22.)  For  this  identification,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Flilckiger  of 
Bern.  [**  Colonel  Yule  concludes  that  the  fruit  of  a  Gardenia^  which  yields  a  yellow 
colour,  is  meant.  But  Polo's  vague  description  might  just  as  well  agree  with  the 
Bastard  Saffron,  Caiihamus  tinctorius^  a  plant  introduced  into  China  from  Western 
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Asia  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  and  since  then  much  cultivated  in  that  country.'' 
(Bretschmider,  Hist,  of  Bot,  Disc,  I.  p.  4.)— H.  C] 

Note  2. — See  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

Note  3. — These  particulars  as  to  a  race  of  painted  or  tattooed  caterans  accused 
of  cannibalism  apparently  apply  to  some  aboriginal  tribe  which  still  maintained  its 
ground  in  the  mountains  between  Fo-kien  and  Che-kiang  or  Kiang-si.  Davis,  alluding 
to  the  Upper  part  of  the  Province  of  Canton,  says  :  *'  The  Chinese  History  speaks 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  wild  region  under  the  name  of  MAn  (Barbarians),  who  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period  were  subdued  and  incorporated  into  the  Middle 
Nation.  Many  persons  have  remarked  a  decidedly  Malay  cast  in  the  features 
of  the  natives  of  this  province  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Canton  and  Fo-kien 
people  were  originally  the  same  race  as  the  tribes  which  still  remain  unreclaimed  on 
the  east  side  of  Formosa.'**  {Supply,  Vol,  p.  260.)  Indeed  Martini  tells  us  that 
even  in  the  17th  century  this  very  range  of  mountains,  fsurther  to  the  south,  in  the 
Ting-chau  department  of  Fo-kien,  contained  a  race  of  uncivilised  people,  who  were 
enabled  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  country  to  maintain  their  independence  of 
the  Chinese  Government  (p.  114 ;  see  also  Semedo,  p.  19). 

["Colonel  Yule's  'pariah  caste'  of  Shao-ling,  who,  he  sajrs,  rebelled  against 
either  the  Sung  or  the  Ylian,  are  evidently  the  tomin  of  Ningpo  and  tikas  of 
Wenchow.  Colonel  Yule's  *  some  aboriginal  tribe  between  Fo-kien  and  Che-kiang ' 
are  probably  the  zikas  of  Wenchow  and  the  siapo  of  Fu-kien  described  by  recent 
travellers.  The  zikas  are  locally  called  dogs'  heads,  which  illustrates  Colonel  Yule's 
allophylian  theories."  {Parker,  China  Review,  XIV.  p.  359.)  Cf.  A  Visit  to  the 
** Dog- Headed  Barbarians**  or  Hill  People^  near  Fu-chow,  by  Rev,  F,  Ohlinger^ 
Chinese  Recorder,  July,  1886,  pp.  265-268.— H.  C] 

Note  4. — Padre  Martini  long  ago  pointed  out  that  tliis  Quelinfu  is  KiEN-NiNG  FU, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Min  River,  an  important  city  of  Fo-kien.  In  the  Fo-kien 
dialect  he  notices  that  /  is  often  substituted  for  »,  a  well-known  instance  of  which  is 
LiampoOy  the  name  applied  by  F.  M.  Pinto  and  the  old  Portuguese  to  Ningpo, 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  {T,  Poo,  I.  p.  224) :  "  From  Puch^ng  to  Kien-Ning-Foo  the 
distance  is  290  //,  all  down  stream.  I  consider  this  to  have  been  the  route  followed 
by  Polo.  His  calling  Kien-Ning-Foo,  Que-lin-fu,  is  quite  correct,  as  £ur  as  the 
Ling  is  concerned,  the  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  southern  province  pro- 
nounce Ning,  Ling.  The  Ramusian  version  gives  very  full  particulars  regarding  the 
manufactures  of  Kien-Ning-Foo,  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  texts ;  for  example, 
silk  is  said  in  this  version  to  be  woven  into  various  stuffs,  and  further :  *  They  also 
make  much  cotton  cloth  of  dyed  thread  which  is  sent  all  over  Manzi.'  All  this  is 
quite  true.  Much  silk  was  formerly  and  is  still  woven  in  Kien-Ning,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  with  dyed  threads  is  very  common.  Such  stuff  is 
called  Hung  Lu  Kin  'red  and  green  cloth.*  Cotton  cloth,  made  with  dyed  thread, 
is  also  very  common  in  our  day  in  many  other  cities  in  Fuh-Kien." — H.  C] 

In  Ramusio  the  bridges  are  only  "  each  more  than  100  paces  long  and  8  paces 
wide."  In  Pauthier's  text  each  is  a  mile  long,  and  20  feet  wide.  I  translate  from 
the  G.  T. 

Martini  describes  one  beautiful  bridge  at  Kien-ning  fu  :  the  piers  of  cut  stone,  the 
superstructure  of  timber,  roofed  in  and  lined  with  houses  on  each  side  (pp.  1 1 2- 1 13). 
If  this  was  over  the  Min  it  would  seem  not  to  survive.  A  recent  journal  says :  **  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  remains  of  a  stone  bridge  being  visible  just 
above  water."     {Chinese  Recorder  (Foochow),  August,  1870,  p.  65.) 

*  "  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  vs  some  admixture  of  aboriginal  blood  in  the  actual  population 
(of  Fuh-Kien),  but  if  so,  it  cannot  be  much.  The  surnames  in  this  province  are  the  same  as  those  in 
Central  and  North^  China.  .  .  .  The  language  also  is  pure  Chinese ;  actually  much  nearer  the 
ancient  form  of  Chinese  than  the  modem  Mandarin  dialect.  There  are  indeed  many  words  in  the 
vernacular  for  which  no  corresponding  character  has  been  found  in  the  literary  style  :  but  careful  in- 
vesti|;atipn  is  gradually  diminishing  the  number."    (Note  by  Rev,  Vr,  Q,  Douglas.) 
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NoT«  J. — Calaaga  or  Galangai  is  an  oroniatic  root  belonging  toi 
once  mnch  more  nsed  ihan  now.  It  exists  of  two  kinds  ;  i.  Great  at ^ 
Ibr  tool  of  the  Alpinia  Galanga.  This  is  rarely  imporied  and  hsudly 
ID  modem  times,  bnt  is  slill  found  in  the  Indian  baiiuirs.  2.  Ia 
Caliat^a!  ii  impoilcd  into  London  from  Canton,  and  is  stilt  sold 
England.  lu  botanical  origin  is  unkoown.  Ii  ia  prixluceil  in  Shnn-i'; 
Kwang-lung.andiscallcdby  the  Chinese  Z.io«fA'<fl»f  or  " Mild  Gii  ;-  1 

[■'According  10  ihe  Chinese  nathors  the  province  of  Sze-ch'wan  1  Jid         i-c 
(Sontbem  Sbeo-u)  were  in  Bncient  times  lamed  (or  their  Ginger.     Gi  „ .. 
exported  in  targe  qnaniilies  from  Han  k'ou.     II  is  known  also  to  lie  groi 
■a  llw  niathem  provinces. — Galingale  is  the  Lesser  or  Chinese  Gslanga  of  c 
Alfinia  e^narum   llance."    [BrtlseAntidtr,  Hist,   ef  Bat.  Dist.   I.  p.  -. 
Hrrd,  Cewi.  Levant,  II.  616-61S.)— H.  C] 

Galangai  was  mach  used  as  a  spice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a  synip  for  a  ei 
Itmp.  Ritb.  II.,  we  find  gronnd-ging"  -'"-■;»,  ciiuiatnon  and  ifl/Hi^ii/r.  "Gali 
appears  alio  as  a  growth  in  old  En  s,  but  this  is  believed  to  bav 

Cjrficrta  Ijmgm,  tbe  tobers  of  whid  Stated  for  the  real  article  uni. 

aaiD«  of  Bngliifa  Galjngale. 

The  name  appears  lo  b«  a  modif  1  of  the  Arabic  KuHjan,  Pera.  .  jAn, 

■od  these   Irom  the  Sanskrit  tCnla    ^-a.     (.l/r.   Hembury ;  China   Catr. ...  ^iiitb, 
110  :  £iti.  Cycl.  !  Gartia,  f.  6j  ;   IV     fit,  p.  352.) 

Van  6.— The  cat  in  question  is  no  doubt  the  fleecy  Persian.  These  fowU, — bm 
wfait«, — are  mentioned  by  Odoric  at  1  chan ;  and  Mr.  G.  Phillips  in  a  MS.  note  says 
that  Ibaj  are  itill  abundant  in  Fo'kic  where  he  has  often  seen  theni ;  all  that  he  saw 
m  beard  of  wne  wAiU.  The  Chines  ■-»>!  them  "  velvei-hait  fowls."  I  believe  they 
ate  nil  known  to  poulliy-Guicieis  ii  ope.     [GaUus  Latialus,  Temm.     See  note, 

p.  aS6t  of  my  edition  of  Odoric— H, 

NOTi  7. — The  ttMtt  auigned  in  this  chapter  as  ire  have  given  them,  after  ibe 
G.  Text,  Bppcu  very  short ;  but  t  have  followed  that  text  bccaose  it  is  perfectly 
ConiiKcDI  and  tlcnr.  Slnrling  from  the  l.isl  city  of  Kiiiwy  eovemmcnt,  (he  Iniveller 
gf)t*  ni  day*  south-east :  Ikne  out  of  those  %n  days  bring  him  to  Kelinfu ;  he  goes  on 
Ibe  other  three  daya  and  at  the  15th  mite  of  the  3rd  day  reaches  Unken  j  15  miles 
Anther  bring  him  to  Kujo.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  that  Polo  reckoned  hi* 
day  at  30  miles. 

In  Pauthier's  teil  again  we  find  :  "  Saihiiz  que  qaand  oh  isI  aU  sia  jonm^es, 
apriacei  trois  que  je  vous  ay  dit,"  not  having  mentioned  trms  at  all  "on  trcim  la 
(iU  A  Qmlifii."  And  on  leaving  Quelinfu  :  "  Saihia  gut  es  aulrcs  trois  jouini^es 
ooltreet  piDSa*.  milles /reirw /"en  unt  tUi  qui  a  nom  Viiguta."  This  seems  to  mean 
bom  Cngui  to  Kelinfu  sii  days,  and  Ihence  to  Vugucn  (or  Unken)  three  and  a  half  days 
iDore.  But  evidently  there  has  been  bungling  in  the  transcript,  for  the  cs  auln 
trwit  jenrnHt  belongs  to  the  same  conception  of  the  disuncc  as  that  in  the  G.  T. 
Paathier's  text  doc*  not  say  how  far  it  is  from  Unken  to  Fuju.  Kamusio  makes  six 
days  to  Kelinfu,  three  days  more  to  Ungucm,  and  then  15  miles  more  to  Fuju(which 
he  has  errooeotisly  ai  CHgiu  here,  though  previously  given  right,  Fugiti). 

The  latter  icbane  looks  probable  certainly,  but  Ihe  times  in  the  G.  T.  are  quite 
■dminiblc,  if  we  suppose  that  water  conveyance  was  adopted  where  possible. 

For  asnniing  that  Cngiu  wai  Fortune's  Chuchu  at  the  western  base  of  the  Bohea 
VKmnlaiiis  (see  note  3,  ch.  Iiiii.),  and  that  Ihe  iravellcT  reached  Tsun-ngan-hien, 
in  two  marcbe*,  I  see  ihat  from  Tsin-tsun,  nc.-ir  Tsun-ngnn-hien,  Fortune  says  he 
coald  have  reached  Fu-chau  in  four  days  iiy  boat.  Again  Martini,  speaking  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  Fo-kien  boatmen  navigate  the  rocky  rapids  of  the  upper  waters,  lays 
(hat  even  from  Pti-<Ktng  the  descent  to  the  capital  could  be  made  in  three  days.  So 
the  IhiDKH quite  poMible,  and  the  G.  Text  may  be  quite  corteci.  (See  Ffrlmtu,  II. 
171-183  and  atOi  Mvi.  Ito.)    A  party  which  recently  made  the  journey  seen  to 
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have  been  six  days  from  Hokeu  to  the  Wu-e-shan  and  then  five  and  a  half  dajrs  by 
water  (but  in  stormy  weather)  to  Fu-chau.     {Chinese  Recorder ^  as  above.) 

Note  8. — Pauthier  supposes  Unken,  or  Vugtten  as  he  reads  it,  to  be  Hukwan, 
one  of  the  hiens  under  the  immediate  administration  of  Fu-chau  city.  This  cannot  be, 
according  to  the  lucid  reading  of  the  G.  T.,  making  Unken  15  miles  from  the  chief 
city.  The  only  place  which  the  maps  show  about  that  position  is  Min-t^ing  hien. 
And  the  Dutch  mission  of  1664-1665  names  this  as  "Bin^'n,  by  some  called  Min- 
sing."    {Astley^  III.  461.) 

[Mr.  Phillips  writes  {T,  PaOy  I.  224-225):  "Going  downstream  from  Kien-Ning, 
we  arrive  first  at  Yen- Ping  on  the  Min  Main  River.  Eighty-seven  H  further  down  is 
the  mouth  of  the  Yiu-Ki  River,  up  which  stream,  at  a  distance  of  eighty  A*,  is  Yiu-Ki 
city,  where  travellers  disembark  for  the  land  journey  to  Yung-chun  and  Chinchew. 
This  route  is  the  highway  from  the  town  of  Yiu-Ki  to  the  seaport  of  Chinchew.  This 
I  consider  to  have  been  Polo's  route,  and  Ramusio's  Unguen  I  believe  to  be  Yung- 
chun,  locally  known  as  Eng-chun  or  Ung-chun,  a  name  greatly  resembling  Polo's 
Unguen.  I  look  upon  this  mere  resemblance  of  name  as  of  small  moment  in 
comparison  with  the  weighty  and  important  statement,  that  '  this  place  is  remarkable 
for  a  great  manufacture  of  sugar.*  Going  south  from  the  Min  River  towards  Chin- 
chew, this  is  the  first  district  in  which  sugar-cane  is  seen  growing  in  any  quantity. 
Between  Kien-Ning-Foo  and  Fuchau  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  remarkable  for  the 
great  manufacture  of  sugar.  Pauthier  makes  How- Kuan  do  service  for  Unken  or 
Unguen,  but  this  is  inadmissible,  as  there  is  no  such  place  as  How-Kuan;  it  is 
simply  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city  of  Fuchau,  which  is  divided  into  two  districts, 
viz.  the  Min-Hien  and  the  How-Kuan-Hien.  A  small  quantity  of  sugar-cane  is,  I 
admit,  grown  in  the  How-Kuan  division  of  Fuchau-foo,  but  it  is  not  extensively  made 
into  sugar.  The  cane  grown  there  is  usually  cut  into  short  pieces  for  chewing  and 
hawked  about  the  streets  for  sale.  The  nearest  point  to  Foochow  where  sugar  is 
made  in  any  great  quantity  is  Yung-Foo,  a  place  quite  out  of  Polo's  route.  The 
great  sugar  manufacturing  districts  of  Fuh-Kien  are  Hing-hwa,  Yung-chun,  Chinchew, 
and  Chang-chau." — H.  C] 

The  Babylonia  of  the  passage  from  Ramusio  is  Cairo, — Babylon  of  Egypt,  the 
sugar  of  which  was  very  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Zucchero  di  Bambellonia  is 
repeatedly  named  in  Pegolotti's  Handbook  (210,  311,  362,  etc.). 

The  passage  as  it  stands  represents  the  Chinese  as  not  knowing  even  how  to  get 
sugar  in  the  granular  form  :  but  perhaps  the  fact  was  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
refine  it.  Local  Chinese  histories  acknowledge  that  the  people  of  Fo-kien  did  not 
know  how  to  make  fine  sugar,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  Mongols,  certain  men  from  the 
West  taught  the  art.*  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  passage  that  in  India  coarse 
sugar  is  commonly  called  Chini^  *'lhe  produce  of  China,**  and  sugar  candy  or 
fine  sugar  Misri^  the  produce  of  Cairo  {Babylonia)  or  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  fine  Misri 
has  long  been  exported  from  Fo-kien  to  India,  and  down  to  1862  went  direct  fit>m 
Amoy.  It  is  now,  Mr.  Phillips  states,  sent  to  India  by  steamers  via  Hong-Kong. 
I  see  it  stated,  in  a  late  Report  by  Mr.  Consul  Medhurst,  that  the  sugar  at  this  day 
commonly  sold  and  consumed  throughout  China  is  excessively  coarse  and  repulsive 
in  appearance.  (See  Academy ^  February,  1874,  p.  229.)  [We  note  from  the 
Returns  of  Trade  for  1900,  of  the  Chinese  Customs,  p.  467,  that  during  that  year 
1900,  the  following  quantities  of  sugar  were  exported  from  Amoy:  Brown,  89,116 
piculs,  value  204,969  Hk.  taels ;  white,  3,708  piculs,  20,024  Hk.  taels ;  candy, 
53,504 //V«/r,  304,970  Hk.  taels. — H.  C] 

[Dr.  Bretschneider  {Hist,  of  Bot,  Disc,  I.  p.  2)  remarks  that  **the  sugar  cane 
although  not  indigenous  in  China,  was  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the  2nd  centiuy  B.C. 
It  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  Southern  provinces." — H.  C] 

*  Note  by  ^fr.  C.  Phillies.  I  omit  a  corroborative  quotation  about  sugar  from  the  Turkish 
Geography,  copied  from  Klaproth  in  the  former  edition ;  because  the  author,  Hajji  Khalfa,  used 
European  sources ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  passage  was  derived  indirectly  from  Marco  Polo. 
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The  fivice  Uaos  aie,  as  usual,  tigers.     Th»c  ai 
ttaililion  points  (o  Ihf  diversion  of  mnny  roads,  owing  lo  tlieit   bd 
ligwa.       Tiger  cDbs  are  often  offered  for  sale  in  Anioy.* 
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CHAPTER    LXXXI. 
CoNCEVNiSG  THE.  Greatness  of  the  City  of  Foju. 


Now  this  city  of  Fuju  is  Key  of  the  kingdom 

is  called  Chonka,  and  i  is  one  of  the  nine 

divisions  of  Manzi.'     T    ?       v  is  a  seat  of  great  t 
and  great  manufactures.  people  are  Idolaters  iiiid 

subject  to  the  Great  Kaa  And  a  large  garrison  is  main- 
tained there  by  that  prin  *  keep  the  kingdom  in  peace 
and  subjection.      For  the  is  one  which  is  apt  to  revolt 

on  very  slight  provocation. 

There  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  city  a  great 
river,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  many  ships  are 
built  at  the  city  which  are  launched  upon  this  river.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  sugar  are  made  there,  and  there  is  a 
great  traffic  in  pearls  and  precious  stones.  For  many 
ships  of  India  come  to  these  parts  bringing  many 
merchants  who  traffic  about  the  Isles  of  the  Indies.  For 
this  city  is,  as  I  must  tell  you,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ocean 
Port  of  Zavton,*  which  is  greatly  frequented  by  the  ships 
of  India  with  their  cargoes  of  various  merchandize  ;  and 
from  Zayton  ships  come  this  way  right  up  to  the  city  of 
Fuju  by  the  river  I  have  told  you  of ;  and  'tis  in  this  way 
that  the  precious  wares  of  India  come  hither.' 

The  city  is  really  a  very  fine  one  and  kept  in  good 
order,  and  all  necessaries  of  life  are  there  to  be  had  in 
great  abundance  and  cheapness. 
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Note  i. — The  name  here  applied  to  Fo-kien  by  Polo  is  variously  written  as 
Chonchay  Chonka^  Concha^  Chattka.  It  has  nut  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Klaproth  and  Neumann  refer  it  to  Kiang-Chi^  of  which  Fo-kien  at  one  time  of 
the  Mongol  rule  formed  a  part.  This  is  the  more  improbable  as  Polo  expressly 
distinguishes  this  province  or  kingdom  from  that  which  was  under  Kinsay,  viz. 
Kiang-Ch^.  Pauthier  supposes  the  word  to  represent  Kien-Kwi^  "the  Kingdom 
of  Kien,"  because  in  the  8th  century  this  territory  had  formed  a  principality  of 
which  the  seat  was  at  Kien-chau^  now  Kien-ning  fu.  This  is  not  satisfactory  either, 
for  no  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  name  continued  in  use. 

One  might  suppose  that  Choncha  represented  T^swan-chau^  the  Chinese  name  of 
the  city  of  Zajrton,  or  rather  of  the  department  attached  to  it,  written  by  the  French 
Thnuan-ichiou^  but  by  Medhurst  Chwancknv,  were  it  not  that  Polo's  practice  of 
writing  the  term  tch^u  or  chau  by  giu  is  so  nearly  invariable,  and  that  the  soft 
ch  is  almost  always  expressed  in  the  old  texts  by  the  Italian  ci  (though  the 
Venetian  does   use   the  soft  ch).* 

It  is  again  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  Chonka  to 
**Chung-kw^"  **the  Middle  Kingdom,"  though  lean  suggest  no  ground  for  the 
application  of  such  a  title  specially  to  Fo-kien,  except  a  possible  misapprehension. 
Chonkwi  occurs  in  the  Persian  His/aria  Cathaica  published  by  Mliller,  but  is  there 
specially  applied  to  North  China,     (See  Qual,  Rashid,^  p.  Ixxxvi.) 

The  city  of  course  is  Fu-chau.  It  was  visited  also  by  Friar  Odoric,  who 
calls  it  Fuzo^  and  it  appears  in  duplicate  on  the  Catalan  Map  as  Fugio  and 
as  Fozo, 

I  used  the  preceding  words,  "the  city  of  course  is  Fu-chau,"  in  the  first  edition. 
Since  then  Mr.  G.  Phillips,  of  the  consular  staff  in  Fo-kien,  has  tried  to  prove  that 
Polo's  Fuju  is  not  Fu-chau  {Foochow  is  his  spelling),  but  T'swan-chau.  This  view  b 
bound  up  with  another  regarding  the  identity  of  Zayton,  which  will  involve  lengthy 
notice  under  next  chapter;  and  both  views  have  met  with  an  able  advocate  in  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  Douglas,  of  Amoy.f  I  do  not  in  the  least  accept  these  views  about 
Fuju. 

In  considering  the  objections  made  to  Fu-chau,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that, 
according  to  the  spelling  usual  with  Polo  or  his  scribe,  Fuju  is  not  merely  '*a  name 
with  a  great  resemblance  in  sound  to  Foochow  '*  (as  Mr.  Phillips  has  it) ;  it  is  Mr. 
Phillips's  word  Foochow,  just  as  absolutely  as  my  word  Fu-chau  is  his  word  Foochow. 
(See  remarks  almost  at  the  end  of  the  Introductory  Essay.)  And  what  has  to  be 
proved  against  me  in  this  matter  is,  that  when  Polo  speaks  of  Fu-chau  he  does  not 
mean  Fu-chau.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  distances  as  given  by  Polo  (three 
days  from  Quelinfu  to  Fuju,  five  days  from  Fuju  to  Zayton)  do  correspond  well  with 
my  interpretations,  and  do  fwt  correspond  with  the  other.  These  are  very  strong 
fences  of  my  position,  and  it  demands  strong  arguments  to  level  them.  The  adverse 
arguments  (in  brief)  are  these  : 

(i.)  That  Fu-chau  was  not  the  capital  of  Fo-kien  {"  chief  doii  reigne"). 

(2.)  That  the  River  of  Fu-chau  does  not  flow  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ("/»r 
/e  mi  de  cest  f"«V/"),  nor  even  under  the  walls. 

(3.)  That  Fu-chau  was  not  frequented  by  foreign  trade  till  centuries  afterwards. 

The  first  objection  will   be   more   conveniently   answered   under   next   chapter 

(p.  239). 

As  regards  the  second,  the  fact  urged  is  true.     But  even  now  a  straggling  street 

*  Dr.  Medhurst  calls  the  proper  name  of  the  city,  as  distinct  from  the  /  v,  Chirdtang  {Diet.  0/ttu 
Hok-keen  dialect).  Dr.  Dougfas  has  suggested  Chinkang^  and  T'swan-kok^  i.e.  "  Kingdom  of 
T'swan  "  (chau),  as  possible  explanations  of  Chonka, 

t  Mr.  Phillips's  views  were  issued  first  in  the  Chinese  Recorder  (published  by  Missionaries  at 
Fu-chau)  in  1870,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  R.  Geo.  Soc.,  in  whose  Journal  for  1874  they  appeared, 
with  remarks  in  reply  more  detailed  than  I  can  introduce  here.  Dr.  Douglas's  notes  were  received 
after  this  sheet  was  in  proof,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  modify  to  a  certam  extent  my  views  abou( 
Zayton,  though  not  about  Fu<hau.  Hb  notes,  which  do  more  justice  to  the  question  than  Mr. 
Phillips's,  should  find  a  place  with  the  other  papers  in  the  Ge^g.  Society's  Journal. 
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the  iiTei,  enilir^  in  a  large  suburb  on  its  banks,  nnd  s  famoos  bridge  ibere 

r  river  to  the  souih  side  where  now  the  fnreSgn  scltlcmcnt;  sic.     Thcte  may 

\   btrbeennibuibson  that  side  to  jmlify  Ihc/m-Ac  mi*,  or  these  words  may  have  been 

*ilip;  for  the  Traveller  begins  the  next  chapter — "When  you  quit  Fuju  (lo  ga  souih) 

I    JoarTBttlitrirer."' 

Tonrhtng  the  question  of  faiEign  rommerce,  I  do  not  see  Ihit  Mr.  Phillips's 
I  »ai«iiiw  cHdenM  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  point.  Ilul.  in  fact,  the  words 
I  riibe  Goog.  Tcit  {i.e.  the  original  dictation),  which  we  have  followed,  do  not  (as  I 
icccssatily  involve  any  fiirdgn  trade  at  Fu'chaa,  the  impression  of  which  hw 
[  btoi  deriTcd  Dninly  fmm  Riunusio's  text.  They  at^Ksir  10  imply  no  more  than  thai, 
_li  llie  vidniiy  of  /jiyton,  there  *«s  a  great  InRus  of  Indian  wares,  which  were 
I  twBtht  on  tnm  the  grcM  port  by  vessels  (it  may  be  local  junks)  ascending  the  river 


•'<  mMh  (hf  poT  It  mi  bt  twit  ciW  bait  nn  B«itt  flutt  qt  birn  ral  krg(  xm 
mji,  a  (n  usic  litt  sr  fsnl  mxinlts  nC»  Ireqnclf  n.ijcnl  por  ul  Gnm." 

(Mr.  Phillips  givn  ihe  fiillowi[\g  itinerary  after  Ungucn  :  KangiusChinchew^ 
aua-dana  Ti*wan-chia.  lie  writes  (7'.  /"an,  I.  p.  J17)!  "When  you  leave  the 
yafCluocbew  for  Cbangchau,  which  lies  in  asoutli-westerly,  not  a,  south-easterly 
ifObn,  yon  emu  Ihe  river  by  a  band^^imie  littJ|;e,  and  travelling  hr  live  days  1^ 
If  «f  TsiQ-an,  lorally  Tan|;-oa,  yiw  airive  at  Changchnu.  Along  thii  route  in 
aty  part*,  morp  especially  in  that  purl  lyiii);  lielwecn  Tang-oa  and  ChangeliBU,  very 
te  cmmfihof-irFci  are  met  with.  I  h»vc  frequently  travelled  over  this  road.  The 
e1  bom  Fadimi  (o  Chiniiicw,  which  alio  lakes  £vc  days  to  liavel  over,  is  bleak  and 
rrva,  tying  chiefly  alnnii  the  iim-<Daii,  and  in  winter  a  most  oncomforiable  jonmey. 


n  fi-rmm^l  Tkrt, 


\ 
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Bat  few  trees  are  met  with ;  a  banyan  here  and  there,  but  no  camphor-trees  along 
this  route  ;  but  there  is  one  extremely  interesting  feature  on  it  that  would  strike  the 
most  unobservant  traveller,  viz.  :  the  Lo3rang  bridge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  China." 
Had  Polo  travelled  by  this  route,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it.  Pauthier 
remarks  upon  Polo's  silence  in  this  matter  :  "  It  is  surprising,"  says  he,  "  that  Marco 
Polo  makes  no  mention  of  it." — H.  C] 

Note  2.  —  The  G.  T.  reads  Cation,  presumably  for  ^aiton  or  Zayton.  In 
Pauthier*s  text,  in  the  following  chapter,  the  name  of  Zayton  is  written  Qaiton  and 
Qayton,  and  the  name  of  that  port  appears  in  the  same  form  in  the  Letter  of  its 
Bishop,  Andrew  of  Perugia,  quoted  in  note  2,  ch.  Ixxxii.  Pauthier,  however,  in  this 
place  reads  Kayteu,  which  he  developes  into  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Min.* 

Note  3. — The  Min,  the  River  of  Fu-chau,  **  varies  much  in  width  and  depth. 
Near  its  mouth,  and  at  some  other  parts,  it  is  not  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  elsewhere 
deep  and  rapid."  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  large  size  20  miles  from  the  mouth,  and 
for  good-sized  junks  thence  to  the  great  bridge.  The  scenery  is  very  fine,  and  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Hudson.     [Fortutu,  I.  281 ;  Chin.  Repos.  XVI.  483.) 


CHAPTER     LXXXII. 
Of  the  City  and  Great  Haven  of  Zayton. 

Now  when  you  quit  Fuju  and  cross  the  River,  you  travel 
for  five  days  south-east  through  a  fine  country,  meeting 
with  a  constant  succession  of  flourishing  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  rich  in  every  product.  You  travel  by 
mountains  and  valleys  and  plains,  and  in  some  places 
by  great  forests  in  which  are  many  of  the  trees  which 
give  Camphor.^  There  is  plenty  of  game  on  the  road, 
both  of  bird  and  beast.  The  people  are  all  traders  and 
craftsmen,  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  under  the 
government  of  Fuju.  When  you  have  accomplished 
those  five  days'  journey  you  arrive  at  the  very  great  and 
noble  city  of  Zayton,  which  is  also  subject  to  Fuju. 

At  this  city  you  must  know  is  the  Haven  of  Zayton, 
frequented  by  all  the  ships  of  India,  which  bring  thither 
spicery  and  all  other  kinds  of  costly  wares.  It  is  the 
port  also  that  is  frequented    by   all    the    merchants   of 

*  It  i3  odd  enough  that  Martini  (though  M.  Pauthier  apparently  was  not  aware  of  it)  does  show  a 
fort  called  Haiteu  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mm ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  merely  an  accidental  coincidence. 
The  various  readings  must  be  looked  at  together ;  that  of  the  G.  T.  which  I  have  followed  is  clear  in 
itself  and  accounts  for  the  others. 
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Manzi.    for    hither    is    imported    the    most    a 
quantity  of  goods  and  of  precious    stones    and         i 
and  from  this  they  are  distributed  all  over  Man:     ■     Ar 
I  assure  you  that  for  one  shipload  of  pepper  that  goes  to 
Alexandria  or  elsewhere,  destined  for  Christendom,  there 
come  a  hundred  such,  aye  and  more  too,  to  this  haven 
of  Zayton  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  havens  in 
the  world  for  commerce.' 

The  Great  Kaan  derives  a  very  large  revenue  from 
the  duties  paid  in  this  city  and  haven ;  for  you  must 
know  that  on  all  the  merchandize  imported,  including 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  he  levies  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent.,  or  in  other  words  takes  lithe  of  everything.  Then 
again  the  ship's  charge  for  freight  on  small  wares  is  30 
per  cent.,  on  pepper  44  per  cent.,  and  on  lignaloes, 
sandalwood,  and  other  bulky  goods  40  per  cent.,  so 
that  between  freight  and  the  Kaan's  duties  the  merchant 
has  to  pay  a  good  half  the  value  of  his  investment 
[though  on  the  other  half  he  makes  such  a  profit  that 
he  is  always  glad  to  come  back  with  a  new  supply  of 
merchandize].  But  you  may  well  believe  from  what  I 
have  said  that  the  Kaan  hath  a  vast  revenue  from  this 
city. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  here  of  all  provision  for 
every  necessity  of  man's  life.  [It  is  a  charming  country, 
and  the  people  are  very  quiet,  and  fond  of  an  easy  life. 
Many  come  hither  from  Upper  India  to  have  their  bodies 
painted  with  the  needle  in  the  way  we  have  elsewhere 
described,  there  being  many  adepts  at  this  craft  in  the 
city.*] 

Let  me  tell  you  also  that  in  this  province  there  is  a 
town  called  Tyunju,  where  they  make  vessels  of 
porcelain  of  all  sizes,  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  make  it  nowhere  but  in  that  city,  and  thence  it  is 
exported  all  over  the  world.      Here  it  is  abundant  and 
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very  cheap,  insomuch  that  for  a  Venice  groat  you  can 
buy  three  dishes  so  fine  that  you  could  not  imagine 
better/ 

I  should  tell  you  that  in  this  city  {i.e.  of  Zayton) 
they  have  a  peculiar  language.  [For  you  must  know 
that  throughout  all  Manzi  they  employ  one  speech  and 
one  kind  of  writing  only,  but  yet  there  are  local 
differences  of  dialect,  as  you  might  say  of  Genoese, 
Milanese,  Florentines,  and  Neapolitans,  who  though 
they  speak  different  dialects  can  understand  one 
another.*] 

And  I  assure  you  that  the  Great  Kaan  has  as  large 
customs  and  revenues  from  this  kingdom  of  Chonka  as 
from  Kinsay,  aye  and  more  too.^ 

We  have  now  spoken  of  but  three  out  of  the  nine 
kingdoms  of  Manzi,  to  wit  Yanju  and  Kinsay  and  Fuju. 
We  could  tell  you  about  the  other  six,  but  it  would 
be  too  long  a  business ;  so  we  will  say  no  more  about 
them. 

And  now  you  have  heard  all  the  truth  about  Cathay 
and  Manzi  and  many  other  countries,  as  has  been  set 
down  in  this  Book ;  the  customs  of  the  people  and  the 
various  objects  of  commerce,  the  beasts  and  birds,  the 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  many  other 
matters  have  been  rehearsed  to  you.  But  our  Book  as 
yet  does  not  contain  nearly  all  that  we  purpose  to  put 
therein.  For  we  have  still  to  tell  you  all  about  the  people 
of  India  and  the  notable  things  of  that  country,  which 
are  well  worth  the  describing,  for  they  are  marvellous 
indeed.  What  we  shall  tell  is  all  true,  and  without  any 
lies.  And  we  shall  set  down  all  the  particulars  in 
writing  just  as  Messer  Marco  Polo  related  them.  And 
he  well  knew  the  facts,  for  he  remained  so  long  in  India, 
and  enquired  so  diligently  into  the  manners  and  peculi- 
arities of  the  nations,  that  I  can  assure  you  there  never 
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was  a  single  man  before  who  learned  so  much  a 
so  much  as  he  did. 


Note  t. — The  Laiirut  (or  Cinnamemum)  Camphora,  n  large  lirot 
aljuniLuilly  in  Fo-kien.     A  description  of  the  manner  in  which  catnphi 
aX  B  Tcfy  low  cost,  by  sublimation  from  the  chopped  twigs,  dc,  will  b(  n 
tjttrn  Edifi^}iU!.  XXIV.    19  tcqq.;   and  mwc  briefly  in  HedtU  by  ,      . 
Fu-kicn  alone  hu  been  known  to  send  to  Canton  in  one  year  4000 /(Vu.     iji 
each),  but  Ihe  avenge  is  1500  to  3000  {ib.). 

NOTB  i. — When  Msico  aays  Zayton  is  one  of  Ihe  tnia  greatest  cot      \ 
in  [he  world,  I  know  not  If  he  hai  anothei  haven  in  his  eye,  ot  is 
idioni  of  the  >ge.     For  in  like  manner  Friaj  Odoric  caliii  Java  "the 
•U  Iilanli  thai  exist";  and  Konsai.  ,         ...n-si)  the    ■  sica,  ,..^. 

■Olid,  uid  the  bc*t  populated."     Bi.,  -part   from  nny  su  ....   Ibi. 

pinnoanui  Zayton  to  be  the  grcalnt  haven  in  the  world. 

Martini  relates  that  when  one  of  the  Emperors  wanted  to  make  war  on  J 
lb*  Piwiiicc  of  Fo-kien  offered  10  biidge  the  interval  with  their  vessels  ] 

ilAVTON'i    as    Maitini   and   Deguigaes   conjectured,    b   T'$waN*cI1ai 
ClIWAK-CHAU  TM  (written  by  French  scholars  Thiiauan-Uhieu-fru),  often 
our  chart*,   etc.,   Chinihea,  %  faniQai  seaport  of  Fo-kien   about  100  m._ 
■iraighl  line  S.W.  byS-  of  Fa-cbau.     Kiaprolh  supposes  that  the  name 
it  *ju  known  10  the  Arabs  and  other  Wesiems  was  eorruplcd  from  an  6. 
tasoK  of  the  dly,  given  in  the  Imperial  Geography,  viz.  Tsbu-t'iing. 
conuended  ittelf  to  Arabian  ears,   being  the  Arabic  for  an  olive-tree  ^ 
Jcrosalcm  ■■  called  ZaUAniyak)  i   but  the  corruption  (if  such  it  be]  must  be  •. 
old  date,  a«  the  dty  appears  to  have  received  iu  present  Dome  In  the  7th 


whose  Geography  wa:!  terminated  in  tjlt,  hvl  heard  Ihe  rcaJ  Dane 
of  ZaylMt:  "SAhh/h"  be  calls  it,  "known  in  oiii  liiut-  as  Zatiun"  ;  and  agato  ! 
"Zaitdn,  i.t.  Shanju,  is  a  haven  of  China,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
merchant*  who  have  travelled  10  those  parts,  is  a  city  of  mark.  It  is  situated  on 
a  marine  estuary  which  ships  enter  from  the  China  Sea.  The  estuary  extends 
fifteen  miles,  and  there  is  a  river  at  the  head  of  it.  According  to  some  who  have 
teen  the  place,  the  tide  flows.  It  is  half  a  day  from  the  sea,  and  the  channel 
by  which  ships  come  up  from  the  sea  is  of  fresh  water.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than 
lUinath,  and  has  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars.  The 
peoj^  drink  water  from  the  channel,  and  also  from  wells." 

Friar  Odoric  (in  China,  cina  1333-1327,  who  Irax'elled  apparenllyby  land  from 
Cbin-kalin,  i.t.  Canton)  says:  "Passing  through  many  cities  and  towns,  I  came 
to  a  certain  noble  dty  which  is  tailed  Zayton,  where  we  t'riars  Minor  have  two 
Huntea.  ....  In  this  city  is  great  plenty  of  all  things  that  are  needful  for  human 
lohusleoce.  For  example,  you  can  t;et  three  pounds  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar 
Ibr  leii  than  half  a  groat.  The  city  is  twice  as  great  as  Bologna,  lad  in  it  are 
Dajij  monasteries  of  devotees,   idol-worsbippeis  every  man    of  them.      In   one   ot 

tboae  monasteries  which  I  visited  there  were  3000  monks The  place  is  one 

of  the  belt  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Thence  I  passed  eastward  to  a  certain  city  called 
Ytuo.  .  .  .  The  dty  is  a  mighty  line  one,  and  standelh  upon  the  sea."  Andrew  of 
Fen^ia,  another  Franciscan,  was  Bishop  of  Zayton  from  1331,  having  resided  there 
{coo  1318.  In  1316  he  writes  a  letter  home,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  place  as  "a 
peat  dly  on  the  iborei  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  which  is  called  in  the  Persian  tongue 

•  Dr.  C.  DdbcIu  objtcu  Id  thiid'Fi'aiiDn  or  ^2pW.,ihMihc  plicFwu  never  oiled  rm^o^ 
■Walalrij.  Iwl  Titm-fmnr-tiiHf,  "dly  of  prickly  T'ung-treei  " ;  and  ihii  nsl  »  ■  ume,  bul  H  a 
pdila  litniy  epiibM,  ■ima'biil  h]u"Cuy  of  riOwet'ipplieil  loCalculla. 
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Cayton  (Clayton) ;  and  in  this  city  a  rich  Armenian  lady  did  build  a  large  and 
fine  enough  church,  which  was  erected  into  a  cathedral  by  the  Archbishop,"  and  so 
on.  He  speaks  incidentally  of  the  Genoese  merchants  frequenting  it.  John 
MarignoUi,  who  was  there  about  1347,  calls  it  "a  wondrous  fine  sea-port,  and 
a  city  of  incredible  size,  where  our  Minor  Friars  have  three  very  fine  churches; 
.  .  .  and  they  have  a  bath  also,  and  a  fondaco  which  serves  as  a  dep6t  for  all  the 
merchants.**  Ibn  Batuta  about  the  same  time  says :  "  The  first  city  that  I  reached 
after  crossing  the  sea  was  ZaitOn.  ...  It  is  a  great  city,  superb  indeed ;  and 
in  it  they  make  damasks  of  velvet  as  well  as  those  of  satin  {Kimkhd  and  Atids), 
which  are  called  from  the  name  of  the  city  ZaitiUnlah  ;  they  are  superior  to  the  stuf& 
of  Khansi  and  Khdnbdlik.  The  harbour  of  Zaitun  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
— I  am  wrong ;  it  is  the  greatest !  I  have  seen  there  about  an  hundred  first-class  junks 
together  ;  as  for  small  ones,  they  were  past  counting.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an 
estuary  which  runs  inland  from  the  sea  until  it  joins  the  Great  River." 

[Mr.  Geo.  Phillips  finds  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Changchau  being  Zayton 
in  this  passage  of  Ibn  Batuta.  He  says  {Jour,  China  Bt\  R,  A.  Soc.  1888,  28-29)  - 
"  Changchow  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  seat  of  a  great  silk  manufacture,  and  the 
production  of  its  looms,  such  as  gauzes,  satins  and  velvets,  were  said  to  exceed  in 
beauty  those  of  Soochow  and  Hangchow.  According  to  the  Fuhhien  Gazetteer^  s\\\i 
goods  under  the  name  of  Kinki,  and  porcelain  were,  at  the  end  of  the  Sung 
Dynasty,  ordered  to  be  taken  abroad  and  to  be  bartered  against  foreign  wares, 
treasure  having  been  prohibited  to  leave  the  country.  In  this  Kinki  I  think  we  may 
recognise  the  Kimkha  of  Ibn  Batuta.  I  incline  to  this  fisurt,  as  the  characters 
Kinki  are  pronounced  in  the  Amoy  and  Changchow  dialects  Khimkhi  and 
Kimkhia.  Anxious  to  learn  if  the  manufacture  of  these  silk  goods  still  existed  in 
Changchow,  I  communicated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmagb  of  Amoy,  who,  through 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  of  the  London  Mission,  gave  me  the  information  that  Kinki  was 
formerly  somewhat  extensively  manufactured  at  Changchow,  although  at  present  it 
was  only  made  by  one  shop  in  that  city.  Ibn  Batuta  tells  us  that  the  King  of 
China  had  sent  to  the  Sultan,  five  hundred  pieces  of  Kamkha,  of  which  one 
hundred  were  made  in  the  city  of  Zaitun.  This  form  of  present  appears  to  have  been 
continued  by  the  Emperors  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  for  we  learn  that  the  Emperor 
Yunglo  gave  to  the  Envoy  of  the  Sultan  of  Quilon,  presents  of  Kinki  and  Shalo, 
that  is  to  say,  brocaded  silks  and  gauzes.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  found  that 
Dr.  HiRTH  suggests  that  the  characters  Kinhua,  meaning  literally  gold  flower  in  the 
sense  of  silk  embroidery,  possibly  represent  the  mediaeval  Khimka.  I  incline  rather 
to  my  own  suggestion.  In  the  Pei-wen-yun-fu  these  characters  Kien-ki  are  fre- 
quently met  in  combination,  meaning  a  silk  texture,  such  as  brocade  or  tapestry. 
Curtains  made  of  this  texture  are  mentioned  in  Chinese  books,  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era." — H.  C] 

Rashiduddin,  in  enumerating  the  Sings  or  great  provincial  governments  of  the 
empire,  has  the  following :  *'  yih  FucHU. — This  is  a  city  of  ManzL  The  Sing  was 
formerly  located  at  Zaitun,  but  afterwards  established  here,  where  it  still  remains. 
Zaitun  is  a  great  shipping-port,  and  the  commandant  there  is  Bohiuddin  Kandiri." 
Paulhier*s  Chinese  extracts  show  us  that  the  seat  of  the  Sing  was,  in  1281,  at 
T'swan-chau,  but  was  then  transferred  to  Fu-chau.  In  1282  it  was  removed  bock  to 
Tswan-chau,  and  in  1283  recalled  to  Fu-chau.  That  is  to  say,  what  the  Persian 
writer  tells  us  of  Fiiju  and  2^yton,  the  Chinese  Annalists  tell  us  of  Fu-chau  and 
Tswan-chau.    Therefore  Fuju  and  Zayton  were  respectively  Fu-chau  and  Tswan-chau. 

[In  the  Ytten-shi  (ch.  94),  Shi  po,  Maritime  trade  regulations,  it  **is  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  in  1277,  a  superintendency  of  foreign  trade  was  established 
in  Ts'uan-chou.  Another  superintendency  was  established  for  the  three  ports  of 
K'ing-ylian  (the  present  Ning-po),  Shang-hai,  and  Gan-p'u.  These  three  ports 
depended  on  the  province  of  Fu-kien,  the  capital  of  which  was  Ts*llan-chou. 
Farther  on,  the  ports  of  Hang-chou  and  Fu-chou  are  also  mentioned  in  connection 
vvith  foreign  trade.     Chang-chou  (in  Fu*kien,  near  Amoy)  is  only  once  spoken  of 
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thcw.  We  meel  fuilher  the  names  of  Wcn-chou  uid  Kuang-chou  a 
foreign  tnule  in  the  Mongol  time.  But  Ts'Uan-chou  in  this  aiiicle  on 
Mem*  lo  be  considered  as  the  most  impoilant  of  the  seapoiU,  and  il 
ffrnri  to.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  poll  of  Zaytoi 
medicFval  Imvellers  ean  only  be  identified  with  TB'uSn-choti,  not  witti 
,  .  .  Tbeie  UK  many  other  touons  found  in  Chinese  works  in  favour 
GdJi-p^u  of  Ihe  i'ten-iki  is  the  seaport  Canfu  of  Marco  Polo."  {Brtlunntta^i, 
A'o.  t.  pp.  186-1S7.) 

In  hU  paper  on  Chaiigilltw,  Ike  Cafilalof  Fuhtitn  in  Mental  Tiaui,  printed  in 
the  /»r.  Ckiita  B.  R.  A.  Sac.  1S8S,  pp.  12-30,  Mr.  Geo.  Phillips  liiiin  Chinese 
wotkt  hat  lihown  thai  the  Port  of  Chang-chau  did,  in  Mongol  limes,  allernate  with 
Cfaindiew  and  Fu-chau  as  (he  capital  of  Fah-kien. — H.  C] 

Further,  Zajton  was,  as  we  see  from  this  chapter,  and  from  the  md  and  5lh  of 
U.  til.,  in  that  si^  the  great  focus  and  harbour  of  communication  with  India  and 
the  lijands.  From  Zaytoo  sailed  Kilblii's  ill-fated  expedition  agaiml  Japan.  From 
Zayton  Miuco  Polo  seems  to  have  railed  on  his  return  to  the  West,  as  <]id  John 
HarigoollI  some  haif  century  later.  At  Za)ion  Ibn  Baluta  first  landed  in  ChioB,  and 
from  il  he  railed  on  hii  return. 

All  tliit  we  lind  quoted  from  Ctunese  records  regarding  /^lU'nx-ritau  corresponds 
to  thtie  Western  statements  regnrdiog  Zaylon.  For  centuries  T'swan-chau  was  the 
(cat  of  the  Custiims  Dejnrtmeul  of  Fo-kicn,  nor  was  this  Rnally  removed  till  1473. 
Id  bU  the  hisloiical  notices  of  the  arrival  of  ships  and  nuisioiu  from  India  and  the 
iDdian  tiUtid*  dating  the  reign  of  KiUilii,  Tswan-chau,  and  Tswan-chau  almost 
alone,  U  the  port  of  dehatkation  i  in  [he  notices  of  Indian  regions  in  the  annals  of  the 
MSI*  fcign  il  i>  baxa  T'lwan-chflU  that  (he  distances  ue  cstimaled ;  it  was  from 
TtwaA'Chau  that  the  expedition*  against  Japan  and  Java  were  mainly  fitted  out, 
(See  (luoutiorui  by  Paulhici,  pp.  559,  570,  604,  653.  6oj,  643  ;  Gaubil,  105,  317  ; 
Diguigiut,  til.  169.  175,  180,  187;  Chittiie  Kt.nnier  (Fot.eliow),  1870.  pp.  45 
»W-1 


1515,  writing  atmul  China  from  Cochin,  s-iys  ;  "  .Ship  carry  spice?  ihiiher  from  these 
pails.  Every  year  there  go  thiiher  ttoni  .Sumatra  6o,aoO  canlars  of  pepper,  and 
15,000  Of  ao,00Ofrom  Cochin  and  Malalnr,  worth  15  to  10  ducat j  a  cantar  ;  besides 
ginger  (?),  mace,  nutmegs,  incense,  aloes,  velvet,  European  gutdwirc,  coral,  woollens, 
etc  The  Grand  Can  is  the  King  of  China,  and  he  dwells  at  Zeiton."  Giovanni 
boped  to  get  to  Zeiton  before  he  died.* 

The  port  of  T'swan-chau  is  generally  called  in  our  modern  charts  ChiiKhew. 
Now  Ckinelue  is  the  name  given  by  Ihe  old  I'oilu);uese  navigators  to  the  coast  of 
Fo-kicn,  as  well  as  lo  the  port  which  they  frcquenlcd  there,  and  till  recently  I 
(Upposcd  this  to  be  T'swan-chau.  But  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  paper  alluded  to  at  p.  132, 
■wcfted  (hat  by  Chitukee  modern  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  designated  (not 
T'swan-chao  but)  Chang-chau,  a  great  city  60  miles  W.S.W.  of  Tswan-chau,  on  a 
river  entering  Amoy  Harbour.  On  turning,  with  this  hint,  to  the  old  maps  of  the 
17th  century,  1  found  that  their  Chincheo  is  really  Chang- cbau.  But  Mr.  Phillips  also 
maintains  that  Chai^-chau,  or  rather  its  port,  a  place  formerly  called  Gehkong  and 
now  Ilaiicng,  il  Zayian.  Mr.  Phillips  docs  no(  adduce  any  precise  evidence  lo 
show  Ihat  this  place  was  known  as  a  port  in  .Mongol  times,   far  less  that  il   was 

•  Cianiui  did  rxK  fil  id  Zayion  :  1h(  t<n>  ye;iK  littr  tac  EM  10  Cunlwi  »il)i  Ftrnio  Peru,  wai 
■HH  ubonu  FKIor.tnd  >  r»  dayi  after  died  Hi  fevei.  (De  ilirroi.  111.  II.  viiL)  The  way  ia 
vbicb  Buteto,  a  compUcr  in  the  laller  put  ol  Ibe  t61h  CCQIury,  IpuVi  of  Zaylon  u  bttwccn  CsnioB 
Wbd  liampo  (>^uiapc>),  anj  exporlinf  iumenie  qiuntiliei  of  porcelain,  uk  and  luaar,  look*  u  jf  lu 
hwJ  bcldn  faiai Bodem  iafoemiuioa  uid  Ihe  place.  He  likeviie  Dt»ervet,  "ALL  itie  tnoderni  no« 
iba  pun  of  Zaiion  betvein  Canion  and  liampo."  Vc(  I  kno*  iw  olhet  modern  aUuiion  ucept 
Ciarannl  d'F.npali'l  1  anil  Ilu(  was  plinUd  only  a  few  yeait  ago.      {Bolirt,  RtMusnt  (/nirtnall, 
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known  as  the  moet  famous  haven  in  the  world ;  nor  was  I  able  to  attach  great 
weight  to  the  arguments  which  he  adduced.  But  his  thesis,  or  a  modificatioa  of  ift^ 
has  been  taken  up  and  maintained  with  more  force,  as  already  intimated,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Douglas. 

The  latter  makes  a  strong  point  in  the  magnificent  character  of  Amoy  Harboor, 
which  really  is  one  of  the  grandest  havens  in  the  world,  and  thus  answers  better  to 
the  emphatic  language  of  Polo,  and  of  Ibn  Batuta,  than  the  river  of  T'svran-chau. 
All  the  rivers  of  Fo-kien,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Douglas  himself,  are  rapidly  silting  up ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  river  of  Chinchew  presented,  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  a  far  more  impressive  aspect  as  a  commercial  basin  than  it  does  now. 
But  still  it  must  have  been  far  below  Amoy  Harbour  in  magnitude,  depth,  and 
accessibility.  I  have  before  recognised  this,  but  saw  no  way  to  reconcile  the  pro- 
posed deduction  with  the  positive  historical  facts  already  stated,  which  absolutely  (to 
my  mind)  identify  the  Zayton  of  Polo  and  Rashiduddin  with  the  Chinese  city  and 
port  of  T'swan-chau.  Dr.  Douglas,  however,  points  out  that  the  whole  northern 
shore  of  Amoy  Harbour,  with  the  Islands  of  Amoy  and  Quemoy,  are  within  the  Fu 
or  Department  of  T'swan-chau  ;  and  the  latter  name  would,  in  Chinese  parlance,  apply 
equally  to  the  city  and  to  any  part  of  the  department.  He  cites  among  other 
analogous  cases  the  Treaty  Port  Neuchwang  (in  Liao-tong).  That  city  really  lies 
20  miles  up  the  Liao  River,  but  the  name  of  Neuchwang  is  habitually  applied  by 
foreigners  to  Ying-tzu,  which  is  the  actual  port.  Even  now  much  of  the  trade  of 
T*swan-chau  merchants  is  carried  on  through  Amoy,  either  by  junks  touching,  or  by 
using  the  shorter  sea-passage  to  'An-hai,  which  was  once  a  port  of  great  trade,  and  is 
only  20  miles  from  T'swan-chau.*  With  such  a  haven  as  Amoy  Harbour  close 
by,  it  is  improbable  that  Kublai's  vast  armaments  would  have  made  rendesiwus  in  the 
comparatively  inconvenient  port  of  T'swan-chau.  Probably  then  the  two  were 
spoken  of  as  one.  In  all  this  I  recognise  strong  likelihood,  and  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  recorded  facts,  or  with  Polo's  concise  statements.  It  is  even  possible 
that  (as  Dr.  Douglas  thinks)  Polo's  words  intimate  a  distinction  between  Zayton  the 
City  and  Zayton  the  Ocean  Port ;  but  for  me  Zayton  the  city,  in  Polo's  chapters, 
remains  still  T'swan-chau.  Dr.  Douglas,  however,  seems  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
Chang'Chau, 

The  chief  arguments  urged  for  this  last  identity  are:  (l.)  Ibn  Batuta's 
representation  of  his  having  embarked  at  Zayton  "on  the  river,"  i.e,  on  the  internal 
navigation  system  of  China,  first  for  Sin-kaldn  (Canton),  and  afterwards  for  Kinsay. 
This  could  not,  it  is  urged,  be  T'swan-chau,  the  river  of  which  has  no  conununication 
with  the  internal  navigation,  whereas  the  river  at  Chang-chau  has  such  communication, 
constantly  made  use  of  in  both  directions  (interrupted  only  by  brief  portages);  (2.) 
Martini's  mention  of  the  finding  various  Catholic  remains,  such  as  crosses  and  images 
of  the  Virgin,  at  Chang-chau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  indicating  that  city 
as  the  probable  site  of  the  Franciscan  establisliments. 

[I  remember  that  the  argument  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  fiivoiur  of 
Changchow  which  most  forcibly  struck  Sir  II.  Yule,  was  the  finding  of  various' 
Christian  remains  at  this  place,  and  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  {four,  China  Br,  R,  A,  Soc, 
1888,  27-28) :  **  We  learn  from  the  history  of  the  Franciscan  missions  that  two 
churches  were  built  in  Zaitun,  one  in  the  city  and  the  other  in  a  forest  not  far  firom 
the  town.  Martini  makes  mention  of  relics  being  found  in  the  city  of  Changchow, 
and  also  of  a  missal  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  purchase  from  its  owner,  who  gave  as  a 
reason  for  not  parting  with  it,  that  it  had  been  in  his  family  for  several  generations. 
According  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Dominicans  in  China,  ruins  of  churches  were 
used  in  rebuilding  the  city  walls,  many  of  the  stones  having  crosses  cut  on  them. 
Another  singular  discovery  relating  to  these  missions,  is  one  mentioned  by  Father 
ViTTORio  Ricci,   which  would  seem   to  point  distinctly  to  the  remains  of  the 


*  Martini  says  of  Ganhal  ('An-Hai  or  Ngan-Hai),  "  Ingens  hie  mercium  ac  Sinensium  naviun 
copia  est    ...    .     e^c  his  ('Anhai  and  Amoy)  in  totam  Indiam  merces  avehuntur." 
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Fkandiouk  church  built  by  AND&i  db  PArousb  outside  the  city  of  Zaitun :  ''The 
hcmthen  of  Changchow,"  says  Ricci,  "  found  buried  in  a  neighbouring  hill  called 
Saysou  another  cross  of  a  most  beautiAil  form  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  which 
I  had  the  {Measure  of  {dacing  in  my  church  in  that  city.  The  heathen  were  alike 
ignorant  of  the  time  when  it  was  made  and  how  it  came  to  be  buried  there." — H.  C] 

Whether  the  application  by  foreigners  of  the  term  Zayton,  may,  by  some  possible 
change  in  trade  arrangements  in  the  quarter-century  after  Polo's  departure  from 
China,  have  undergone  a  transfer,  is  a  question  which  it  would  be  vain  to  answer 
positively  without  further  evidence.  But  as  regards  Polo's  Zayton,  I  continue  in  the 
belief  that  this  was  Tswan-chau  and  its  hatfeHi  with  the  admission  that  this  haven 
may  probably  have  embraced  that  great  basin  called  Amoy  Harbour,  or  part  of  it.* 

[Besides  the  two  papers  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  late  Mr.  Phillips  has 
published,  since  the  last  edition  of  Marco  Polo,  in  the  7*<mng^Pao,  VI.  and  VII. :  T'wo 
Mtdtrnfol  Fuh-kuH  Trading  P»ris  :  CkUan-ckaw  and  Chang-chaw.  He  has  certainly 
given  many  prooft  of  the  importance  of  Chang-chau  at  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
Dynasty,  and  one  might  well  hesitate  (I  know  it  was  also  the  feeling  of  Sir  Henry 
Yule  at  the  end  of  his  life)  between  this  city  and  T'swan-chau,  but  the  weak  point  of 
his  controversy  is  his  theory  about  Fu-chau.  However,  Mr.  George  Phillips,  who  died 
in  1^96,  gathered  much  valuable  material,  of  which  we  have  made  use  ;  it  is  only  fair 
to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  learned  consul. — H.  C] 

Martini  {circa  1650)  describes  Tswan-chau  as  delightfully  situated  on  a  promontory 
between  two  branches  of  the  estuary  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  these  so  deep 
that  the  largest  ships  could  come  up  to  the  walls  on  either  side.  A  great  suburb, 
Loyang,  lay  besrond  the  northern  ¥rater,  connected  with  the  dty  by  the  most 
celebrated  bridge  in  China.  Collinson's  Chart  in  some  points  below  the  town 
gives  only  ij  fathom  for  the  present  depth,  but  Dr.  Douglas  tells  me  he  has 
even  now  occasionally  seen  large  junks  come  close  to  the  city. 

Chinchew,  though  now  occasionally  visited  by  missionaries  and  others,  is  not 
a  Treaty  port,  and  we  have  not  a  great  deal  of  information  about  its  modem 
state.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  7*i-iuh,  or  general  commanding  the  troops 
in  Fo-kien.  The  walls  have  a  circuit  of  7  or  8  miles,  but  embracing  much  vacant 
ground.  The  chief  exports  now  are  tea  and  sugar,  which  are  largely  grown  in  the 
vicinity,  tolmcco,  chiiia-ware,  nankeens,  etc.  There  are  still  to  be  seen  (as  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Phillips)  the  ruins  of  a  fine  mosque,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arab 
traders  who  resorted  thither.  The  English  Presbyterian  Church  Mission  has  had  a 
chapel  in  the  city  for  aU'Ut  ten  years. 

Zayton,  we  have  seen  from  Ibn  Baluta's  report,  was  famed  for  rich  satins  called 
Zat'/un/ah.  I  have  suggested  in  another  work  {Ca/Aay^  p.  4S6)  that  this  may  be 
the  origin  of  our  word  Satin^  through  the  Zettani  of  nicdi;v:val  Italian  (or  Aceytuni 
of  niedix\al  .Sixinish).  And  I  am  moie  strongly  disposed  to  supix)rt  this,  seeing  that 
Franrisque-Michcl,  in  considering  the  origin  of  Satin^  hesiiates  between  Satalin 
fnmi  Satalia  in  Asia  Minor  and  Scudanin  from  the  Soudan  or  Sultan ;  neither 
hjlf  vj  proUiMe  as  Zaituni,  I  may  add  that  in  a  French  list  of  charges  of  1 352 
wc  find  the  intermediate  foim  Zatotiy,  Satin  in  the  modern  form  occurs  in 
Cluiucer : — 

••  In  Surric  whili>m  dwelt  a  comi>agnie 
Of  chapmen  rich,  and  llu-rto  sad  and  trewc, 
That  wide  where  scntt-n  their  spiceric. 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewc." 

— Man  of  I.awes  Tale,  st.  6. 

[Ilatzfcld  (Diet.)  d-.-rives  satin  from  the  Italian  sctino;  and  ^etino  from  SETA, 
pig*»  hair,  an*i  gives  the  following  example  :   *'  Deux  auncs  et  un  quartier  dc  satin 

*  I>r.  T><iti.;b«  a>i»urr4  me  that  the  cut  at  {i.  745  is  an  r.ttflifnt  %icw  of  the  rtittaiice  to  the 
S  i\iM\rtr\  i#f  the  Ckanf:-ckaH  JCiTfr,  though  I  ileiixeii  it  Ir  >ni  a  iiiofisscd  view  uf  the  niuulh  of  lh« 
i  •'./«i/:«-U'  Kktr.     I  fiud  he  is  »juiie  ii>;ht ;  Jtce  I.iit *]/ luutttatu'HS. 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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vremeiP,"  in    CaffiauXy   Abaitis  de  maisons  h   GommegnieSf   p.    17;    14th  century. 
The  Portuguese  have  setim.     But  I  willingly  accept  Sir  Henry  Yule*8  suggestion  that 

the  origin  of  the  word  is  Zayton ;  cf.  zeitun  ^  Jw  olive. 

''  The  King  [of  Bijdnagar]  ....  was  clothed  in  a  robe  oi  tait^n  satin."  (E/llof, 
IV.  p.  113,  whoadds  in  a  notesai/f^/f .'  Olive-coloured?)  And  again  (/^xit/.  p.  120): 
"  Before  the  throne  there  was  placed  a  cushion  of  zaitiini  satin,  round  which  three 
rows  of  the  most  exquisite  pearls  were  sewn." — H.  C] 

{^RecJiercheSy  elc,  II.  229  segg,  ;  Martini y  circa  p.  l\o \  Klaproth^  Minu  II. 
209-210;  Cathay y  cxciii.  268,  223,  355,  .486;  Empoli  in  Append,  voL  iii.  87  to 
Archivio  Storico  Italiano  ;  Doiut  ctArcg,  p.  342;  Galv,,  Discoveries  of  i he  IVorld^ 
Hak.  Soc.  p.  129;  Marsden,  1st  ed.  p.  372;  Appendix  to  Trcule  Report  of  Amoy^ 
for  1868  and  1900.     {.Heyd^  Com,  Levant,  II.  701 -7of.] 

Note  3. — ^We  have  referred  in  a  former  note  (ch.  Ixxvii.  note  7)  to  an  apparent 
change  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  consumption  of  pepper,  which  is  now  said  to  be 
trifling.  We  shall  see  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bk.  III.  that  Polo  estimates  the 
tonnage  of  Chinese  junks  by  the  number  of  baskets  of  pepper  they  carried,  and 
we  have  seen  in  last  note  the  large  estimate  by  Giov.  d'Empoli  of  the  quantity  that 
went  to  China  in  15 15.  Galvano  also,  speaking  of  the  adventure  of  Femao  Perez 
d'Andrade  to  China  in  15 17,  says  that  he  took  in  at  Pacem  a  cargo  of  pepper,  **as 
being  the  chief  article  of  trade  that  is  valued  in  China."  And  it  is  evident  from 
what  Marsden  says  in  his  History  of  Sumatra,  that  in  the  last  century  some  tangible 
quantity  was  still  sent  to  China.  The  export  from  the  Company's  plantations  in 
Sumatra  averaged  1200  tons,  of  which  the  greater  part  came  to  Europe,  the  rest 
went  to  China. 

[Couto  says  also:  **Os  portos  principaes  do  Reyno  da  Sunda  s5o  Banta,  Ach6, 
Xacatara,  por  outro  nome  Caravao,  acs  quaes  vam  todos  os  annos  mui  perto  de  vinte 
soramas,  que  s5o  embarca95es  do  Chincheo,  huma  das  Provincias  maritimas  da  China, 
a  carregar  de  pimenta,  porque  di  este  Reyno  todos  cs  annos  oito  mil  bares  della,  que 
sSo  trinta  mil  quintaes."     {Dccada  IV.  Liv.  III.  Cap.  I.  167.)] 

Note  4. — These  tattooing  artists  were  probably  employed  mainly  by  mariners 
frequenting  the  port.  We  do  not  know  if  the  Malays  practised  tattooing  before 
their  conversion  to  Islam.  But  most  Indo-Chinese  races  tattoo,  and  the  Japanese 
still  **  have  the  greater  part  of  the  body  and  limbs  scrolled  over  with  bright -blue 
dragons,  and  lions,  and  tigers,  and  figures  of  men  and  women  tattooed  into  their 
skins  with  the  most  artistic  and  elaborate  ornamentation."  {Alcock,  I.  191.)  Probably 
the  Arab  sailors  also  indulged  in  the  same  kind  of  decoration.  It  is  common  among 
the  Arab  women  now,  and  Delia  Valle  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  so  much  in 
vogue  among  both  sexes  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Babylonia,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  escape.     (I.  395.) 

Note  5. — The  divergence  in  Ramusio's  version  is  here  very  notable  :  "  The  River 
which  enters  the  Port  of  Zayton  is  great  and  wide,  running  with  great  velocity,  and  is 
a  branch  of  that  which  flows  by  the  city  of  Kinsay.  And  at  the  place  where  it  quits 
the  main  channel  is  the  city  of  Tingui,  of  which  all  that  is  to  be  said  is  that  there  they 
make  porcelain  basins  and  dishes.  The  manner  of  making  porcelain  was  thus  related 
to  him.  They  excavate  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  as  it  were  from  a  mine,  and  this 
they  heap  into  great  piles,  and  then  leave  it  undisturbed  and  exposed  to  wind,  rain, 
and  sun  for  30  or  40  years.  In  this  space  of  time  the  earth  becomes  sufficiently 
refined  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ;  they  then  colour  it  at  their  discretion,  and 
bake  it  in  a  furnace.  Those  who  excavate  the  clay  do  so  always  therefore  for  their 
sons  and  grandsons.  The  articles  are  so  cheap  in  that  city  that  you  get  8  bowls  for  a 
Venice  groat." 

Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  porcelain  as  manufactured  at  Zayton ;  indeed  he  says 
positively  (and  wrongly) :  "  Porcelain  is  made  nowhere  in  China  except  in  the  cities 
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cf  Zdton  and  Sinkalaa"  (Canton).  A  good  deal  of  China  ware  in  modem  times  is 
■ade  in  Fo-Uen  and  Canton  ptovinces,  and  it  is  still  an  article  of  export  from 
l^fwaa-dHui  and  Amoy ;  but  it  is  only  of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  Pakinhay  between 
Amogr  and  Chaog-cban,  is  mentioned  in  the  Ckimse  Commercial  Guide  (p.  114)  as 
now  the  place  wliere  the  coarse  Uae  ware,  so  largely  exported  to  India,  etc.,  is 
iugdy  manofiictnred ;  and  Phillips  mentions  Tung-'an  (about  half-way  between 
TVwan-dian  and  Chaoig-dian)  as  a  great  seat  of  this  manufSuture. 

Lookingy  howerer,  to  the  Ramnsian  interpolations,  which  do  not  indicate  a  locality 
neoeaarily  near  ZaytoOt  or  even  in  Fo-kien,  it  is  possible  that  Murray  is  right  in 
auppoaing  the  |daoe  intended  in  these  to  be  really  Jdng-ti  chin  in  Kiang-si,  the  great 
seat  of  the  mandactore  of  genuine  porcelain,  or  rather  its  chief  mart  Jau-chau  fu  on 
the  Po-yang  Lake. 

The  geographical  indication  of  this  city  of  porcelain,  as  at  the  |dace  where  a 
hrandi  of  the  lUver  of  Kinsay  flows  off  towards  Zayton,  points  to  a  notion  prevalent 
m  the  Middle  Ages  as  to  the  interdivergence  of  rivers  in  general,  and  especially  of 
^^■*"— '  riven.  This  notion  will  be  found  well  embodied  in  the  Catalan  Map^  and 
•onethiqg  like  it  in  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  themselves  ;*  it  is  a  ruling  idea  with  Ibn 
Batata,  who,  as  we  have  seen  (in  note  2),  speaks  of  the  River  of  Zajrton  as  connected 
fai  the  bteiior  with  *'  the  Great  River,"  and  who  travels  by  this  waterway  accordingly 
fiom  Zayton  to  Kinsay,  taking  no  notice  of  the  mountains  of  Fo-kien.  So  also  {su/ra, 
pu  175)  Raahidnddin  had  Ixen  led  to  suppose  that  the  Great  Canal  extended  to 
Zayton.  With  i^jparently  the  same  idea  of  one  Great  River  of  China  with  many 
lanificatioos,  Abnlifeda  places  most'  of  the  great  cities  of  China  upon  "  The  River." 
The  "Great  River  of  China,"  with  iU  bnmches  to  Kinsay,  is  alluded  to  in  a  like  spirit 
by  Wasstf  (ja^^na,  p.  313).    Polo  has  already  indicated  the  same  idea  (p.  219). 

Aasoming  this  as  the  notion  involved  in  the  passage  from  Ramusio,  the  position 
ci/mt^hem  might  be  fairly  described  as  that  of  Tingui  is  therein,  standing  as  it  does 
00  the  Po-yang  Lake,  from  which  there  is  such  a  ramification  of  internal  navigation, 
e^,  to  Kinsay  or  Hang-chan  fu  directly  by  Kwansin,  the  Chang-shan  portage  already 
relerrcd  to  {sm/ru,  p.  222),  and  the  T^ien  Tang  (and  this  is  the  Kinsay  River  line  to 
which  I  imagine  Polo  here  to  refer),  or  drcuitously  by  the  Yang-tzii  and  Great  Canal ; 
to  Canton  by  the  portage  of  the  Meiling  Pass;  and  to  the  cities  of  Fo-kien  either  by 
the  Kwansin  River  or  by  Kian-chan  fu,  further  south,  with  a  portage  in  each  case 
across  the  Fo-kien  mountains.  None  of  our  maps  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
internal  navigation  in  China.     (See  Klaproth^  Mim,  vol.  ill.) 

The  story  of  the  life-long  period  during  which  the  porcelain  clay  was  exposed  to 
temper  long  held  its  ground,  and  probably  was  only  dispelled  by  the  publication  of 
the  details  of  the  King-t6  ch^n  manufacture  by  P^re  d'EntrecoUes  in  the  Lcttrts 
Edifianies. 

Note  6. — The  meagre  statement  in  the  French  texts  shows  merely  that  Polo  had 
beard  of  the  Fo-kien  dialect.  The  addition  from  Kamusio  shows  further  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  unity  of  the  written  character  throughout  China,  but  gives  no  indication 
of  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  principles,  nor  of  the  extent  of  diflference  in  the  spoken 
dialects.  Kven  different  districts  of  Fo-kien,  according  to  Martini,  use  dialects  so 
different  that  they  understand  each  other  with  difficulty  (108). 

[Mendoza  already  said :  '*  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to  consider  how  that  in  that 
kingdume  they  doo  speake  manie  langua;;ei,  the  one  differing  from  the  other :  yet 
gencrallie  in  writing  they  doo  understand  one  the  other,  and  in  speaking  not." 
{Partes  TransL  p.  93.)] 

Professor  Kidd,  speaking  of  his  instructors  in  the  Mandarin  and  Fo-kicn  dialects 
mpecti%'ely,  says:  **The  teachers  in  IhhIi  cases  read  the  s;inie  lKX>ks,  coni|x>sed  iik 
the  same  style,  and  attached  precisely  the  same  ideas  to  the  written  synilKils,  but 


*  In  a  mcKJcm  Chinese  geu|;r.n  phi  cat  wuik  abiitractcti  by  Mt.  I.aiillay,  wr  are  uM  that  the  Rrrat 
fiver  of  Tsim'ia,  or  Sum,  "penetrates  to  a  branch  of  the  Iivtaii);-Hu."  (/.  A.  S.  B.  XVU.  Pt.  I. 
•  57.) 
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could  not  understand  each  other  in  conversation."  Moreover,  besides  these  sounds 
attaching  to  the  Chinese  characters  when  readjn  the  dialect  of  Fo-kien,  thus  discrepant 
from  the  sounds  used  in  reading  the  same  characters  in  the  Mandarin  dialect,  yet 
another  class  of  sounds  is  used  to  express  the  same  ideas  in  the  Fo-kien  dialect  when 
it  is  used  colloquially  and  without  reference  to  written  symbols  !  (KickCs  China,  etc., 
pp.  21-23.) 

The  term  Fokien  dialect  in  the  preceding  passage  is  ambiguous,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  remarks,  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Preface  and  Appendices 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas's  Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language  of  Amoy,*  and  which 
throw  a  distinct  light  on  the  subject  of  this  note  : — 

' '  The  vernacular  or  spoken  language  of  Amoy  is  not  a  mere  colloquial  dialect  or 
patois,  it  19  a  distinct  language — one  of  the  many  and  widely  differing  spoken 
languages  which  divide  among  them  the  soil  of  China.  For  these  spoken  languages 
are  not  dialects  of  one  language,  but  cognate  languages,  bearing  to  each  other  a 
relation  similar  to  that  between  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  or  between  English, 
Dutch,  German,  and  Danish.  The  so-called  ^written  language'*  is  indeed  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  country,  but  that  is  rather  a  notation  than  a  language.  And 
this  "written  language,  as  read  aloud  from  books,  is  not  spoken  in  any  place  whatever, 
under  any  form  of  pronunciation.  The  most  learned  men  never  employ  it  as  a 
means  of  ordinary  oral  communication  even  among  themselves.  It  is,  in  ^act,  a 
decui  language,  related  to  the  various  spoken  languages  of  China,  somewhat  as  Latin 
is  to  the  lang^uages  of  Southern  Europe. 

**  Again  :  Dialects,  properly  speaking,  of  the  Amoy  vernacular  language  are 
found  {e.g,)  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Changchew,  Chinchew,  and  Tungan, 
and  the  language  with  its  subordinate  dialects  is  believed  to  be  spoken  by  8  or  10 
millions  of  people.  Of  the  other  languages  of  China  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Amoy  is  the  vernacular  of  Chau-chau-fu,  often  called  *the  Swatow  dialect,'  from 
the  only  treaty-port  in  that  region.  The  ancestors  of  the  people  speaking  it 
emig^rated  many  years  ago  from  Fuh-kien,  and  are  still  distinguished  there  by 
the  appellation  Hok-l6,  i.e,  people  from  Ilok-kien  (or  Fuh-kien).  This  language 
differs  from  the  Amoy,  much  as  Dutch  differs  from  German,  or  Portuguese  from 
Spanish. 

'*  In  the  Island  of  Hai-nan  (Hdi-lam),  again  (setting  aside  the  central  aborigines), 
a  language  is  spoken  which  differs  from  Amoy  more  than  that  of  Swatow,  but  is  more 
nearly  related  to  these  two  than  to  any  other  of  the  languages  of  China. 

* '  In  Fuh-chau  fu  we  have  another  language  which  is  largely  spoken  in  the  centre 
and  north  of  Fuh-kien.  This  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Amoy,  but  is 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  Amoy  people,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  word  or 
phrase. 

**  Hing-hwa  fu  (Hcng-ho^),  between  Fuh-chau  and  Chinchew,  has  also  a  language 
of  its  own,  though  containing  only  two  Ilien  districts.  It  is  alleged  to  be  unintel- 
ligible both  at  Amoy  and  at  Fuhchau. 

"To  the  other  languages  of  China  that  of  Amoy  is  less  closely  related ;  yet  all 
evidently  spring  from  one  common  stock.  But  that  common  stock  is  not  the  modern 
Mandarin  dialect,  but  the  ancient  form  of  the  Chinese  language  as  spoken  some 
3000  years  ago.  The  so- called  Mandarin,  far  from  being  the  original  form,  is 
usually  more  changed  tlian  any.  It  is  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  language  (naturally) 
that  the  relation  of  Chinese  to  other  languages  can  best  be  tmced  ;  and  as  the  Amoy 
vernacular,  which  very  generally  retains  the  final  consonants  in  their  original  shape, 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  ancient  form  of  Chinese  has  been 
recovered,  the  study  of  that  vernacular  is  of  considerable  importance." 

♦  Chinese-English  Dictionary  0/ the  Vernacular  or  Spoken  language  0/  Amoy^  with  the 
principal  variations  0/  the  Chang-chew  and  Chin-chcrtv  Dialects ;  l)y  the  Rev.  Carstairs  Douglas, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg.,  Missionary  of  the  Presb.  Church  in  England.  (Trubner,  1873.)  I  must  note 
that  I  have  not  access  to  the  book  itself,  but  condense  these  remarks  from  extracts  and  abstracts  made 
by  a  friend  at  my  request. 
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NoTB  7.— This  is  inconsistent  with  his  former  statements  as  to  the  supreme  wealth 
of  Kinsay.     But  with  Marco  ihc  subject  in  hand  is  always /rti  iiiagrti/!ii>, 

Ramu^o  says  that  the  Traveller  will  now  "  bi^n  10  speak  of  the  territories^ 
cilie«,  and  provinces  of  the  Greater,  Lesser,  and  Middle  India,  in  which  r^ons  he 
H-as  when  in  ihe  service  of  (he  Great  Koan,  being  sent  ihither  on  divers  inntlers  of 
Inuiness :  and  then  again  when  he  returned  In  the  same  quarter  with  the  queen  of 
King  Argon,  and  with  his  father  and  uncle,  on  his  way  liack  to  his  native  land.  So 
he  will  relate  ihe  strange  things  that  he  saw  in  those  Indies,  not  omitting  others 
which  he  heard  rebled  hy  persons  of  reputation  and  worthy  of  credit,  and  things  (hat 
were  pointed  nut  to  him  on  (he  maps  of  mariners  of  the  Indies  aforesaid." 
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forward,  whereby  it  often  shall  stave  in  some  part  of  the 
ship).  In  such  case  the  water  that  enters  the  leak  flows 
to  the  bilge,  which  is  always  kept  clear  ;  and  the  mariners 
having  ascertained  where  the  damage  is,  empty  the  cargo 
from  that  compartment  into  those  adjoining,  for  the 
planking  is  so  well  fitted  that  the  water  cannot  pass  from 
one  compartment  to  another.  They  then  stop  the  leak 
and  replace  the  lading.*] 

The  fastenings  are  all  of  good  iron  nails  and  the  sides 
are  double,  one  plank  laid  over  the  other,  and  caulked 
outside  and  in.  The  planks  are  not  pitched,  for  those 
people  do  not  have  any  pitch,  but  they  daub  the  sides 
with  another  matter,  deemed  by  them  far  better  than 
pitch  ;  it  is  this.  You  see  they  take  some  lime  and  some 
chopped  hemp,  and  these  they  knead  together  with  a 
certain  wood-oil ;  and  when  the  three  are  thoroughly 
amalgamated,  they  hold  like  any  glue.  And  with  this 
mixture  they  do  paint  their  ships.* 

Each  of  their  great  ships  requires  at  least  200  mariners 
[some  of  them  300].  They  are  indeed  of  great  size,  for 
one  ship  shall  carry  5000  or  6000  baskets  of  pepper  [and 
they  used  formerly  to  be  larger  than  they  are  now].  And 
aboard  these  ships,  you  must  know,  when  there  is  no 
wind  they  use  sweeps,  and  these  sweeps  are  so  big  that 
to  pull  them  requires  four  mariners  to  each.*  Every 
great  ship  has  certain  large  barks  or  tenders  attached  to 
it ;  these  are  large  enough  to  carry  1000  baskets  of 
pepper,  and  carry  50  or  60  mariners  apiece  [some  of  them 
80  or  100],  and  they  are  likewise  moved  by  oars ;  they 
assist  the  great  ship  by  towing  her,  at  such  times  as  her 
sweeps  are  in  use  [or  even  when  she  is  under  sail,  if  the 
wind  be  somewhat  on  the  beam  ;  not  if  the  wind  be  astern, 
for  then  the  sails  of  the  big  ship  would  take  the  wind  out 
of  those  of  the  tenders,  and  she  would  run  them  down]. 
Each  ship  has  two  [or  three]  of  these  barks,  but  one  is 
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bigger  than  the  others.  There  are  also  some  ten  [small] 
boats  for  the  service  of  each  great  ship,  to  lay  out  the 
anchors,  catch  fish,  bring  supplies  aboard,  and  the  like. 
When  the  ship  is  under  sail  she  carries  these  boats  slung 
to  her  sides.  And  the  large  tenders  have  their  boats  in 
like  manner. 

When  the  ship  has  been  a  year  in  work  and  they  wish 
to  repair  her,  they  nail  on  a  third  plank  over  the  first  two, 
and  caulk  and  pay  it  well ;  and  when  another  repair  is 
wanted  they  nail  on  yet  another  plank,  and  so  on  year  by 
year  as  it  is  required.  Howbeit,  they  do  this  only  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  and  till  there  are  six  thicknesses 
of  planking.  When  a  ship  has  come  to  have  six  planks 
on  her  sides,  one  over  the  other,  they  take  her  no  more 
on  the  high  seas,  but  make  use  of  her  for  coasting  as  long 
as  she  will  last,  and  then  they  break  her  up.^ 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  the  ships  which  sail 
upon  the  Ocean  Sea  and  among  the  Isles  of  India,  let  us 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  wonders  of  India ;  but 
first  and  foremost  I  must  tell  you  about  a  number  of 
Islands  that  there  are  in  that  part  of  the  Ocean  Sea 
where  we  now  are,  I  mean  the  Islands  lying  to  the  east- 
ward. So  let  us  begin  with  an  Island  which  is  called 
Chipangu.  

Note  i. — Pine  [Pinus  sinensis]  is  [still]  the  staple  timber  for  ship-building  both 
at  Canton  and  in  Fo-kien.  There  is  a  very  large  export  of  it  from  Fu-chau,  and  even 
the  chief  fuel  at  tliat  city  is  from  a  kind  of  fir.  Several  varieties  c;'  pine-wood  are  also 
brooght  down  the  rivers,  for  sale  at  Canton.  {A\  and  Q.,  China  and  Japan  ^  I.  170  ; 
Fortune ,  I.  286;  Doolittlc) 

Note  2. — Note  the  <7ff^  rt/^/t/irr  again.  {Supra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xix.  note  3.)  One  of  the 
shifting  masts  was  probably  a  bowsprit,  which,  according  to  Lecomte,  the  Chinese 
occasionally  use,  very  slight,  and  planted  on  the  larboard  bow. 

Note  3. — The  system  of  water-tight  compartments,  for  the  description  of  which 
we  have  to  thank  I<ainusio*s  text,  in  our  own  time  introduced  into  European  con- 
struction, is  still  maintained  by  the  Chinese,  not  only  in  sea-going  junks,  but  in  the 
larger  river  craft.     (See  Alid,  Kingd,  II.  25  ;  Blakiston,  88  ;  Deguiptes,  I.  204-206.) 

Note  4. — This  still  remains  (juite  correct,  hemp,  old  nets,  and  the  fibre  of  a 
certain  creeper  being  used  for  ookuin.     The  wood-oil  is  derived  from  a  tree  cilled 
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Tong-shUt  I  do  not  know  if  identical  with  the  wood-oil  trees  of  Arakan  and  Pegn 
(Dipterocarpus  laevis), 

['*  What  goes  under  the  name  of  '  wood-oil '  to-day  in  China  is  the  poisonous  oil 
obtained  from  the  nuts  of  Elaococca  verrucosa.  It  is  much  used  for  painting  and 
caulking  ships."    {Bretschruider^  Hist,  of  Bot,  Disc.  I.  p.  4.) — H.  C.] 

Note  5. — The  junks  that  visit  Singapore  still  use  these  sweeps.    (/.  Ind.  Arch,  II. 
607.)     Ibn  Batuta  puts  a  much  larger  number  of  men  to  each.     It  will  be  seen  from 
his  account  below  that  great  ropes  were  attached  to  the  oars  to  pull  by,  the  bulk  of 
timber  being  too  large  to  grasp ;  as  in  the  old  French  galleys  wooden  tnanettes^  or 
grips,  were  attached  to  the  oar  for  the  same  purpose. 

Note  6. — ^The  Chinese  sea-going  vessels  of  those  days  were  apparently  larger  than 
was  at  all  common  in  European  navigation.  Marco  here  speaks  of  200  (or  in 
Ramusio  up  to  300)  mariners,  a  large  crew  indeed  for  a  merchant  vessel,  but  not  so 
great  as  is  implied  in  Odoric's  statement,  that  the  ship  in  which  he  went  from  India  to 
China  had  700  souls  on  board.  The  numbers  carried  by  Chinese  junks  are 
occasionally  still  enormous.  **  In  February,  1822,  Captain  Pearl,  of  the  English 
ship  Indiana,  coming  through  Caspar  Straits,  fell  in  with  the  cargo  and  crew  of  a 
wrecked  junk,  and  saved  198  persons  out  of  1600,  with  whom  she  had  left  Amoy, 
whom  he  landed  at  Pontianak.  This  humane  act  cost  him  11,000/."  (Quoted  by 
Williams  from  Chin,  Rep,  VI.  149.) 

The  following  are  some  other  mediaeval  accounts  of  the  China  shipping,  all 
unanimous  as  to  the  main  facts. 

Friar  Jordanus : — **The  vessels  which  they  navigate  to  Cathay  be  very  big,  and 
have  upon  the  ship's  hull  more  than  one  hundred  cabins,  and  with  a  fair  wind  they 
carry  ten  sails,  and  they  are  very  bulky,  being  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  plank,  so 
that  the  first  thickness  is  as  in  our  great  ships,  the  second  crosswise,  the  third  again 
longwise.     In  sooth,  'tis  a  very  strong  afifair  I "  (55. ) 

Nicolo  Conti: — ''They  build  some  ships  much  larger  than  ours,  capable  of  con- 
taining 2000  butts  {vegetes\  with  five  masts  and  five  sails.  The  lower  part  is  con- 
structed with  triple  planking,  in  order  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  t^pests  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  And  the  ships  are  divided  into  compartments,  so  formed  that  if 
one  part  be  shattered  the  rest  remains  in  good  order,  and  enables  the  vessel  to  com- 
plete its  voyage." 

Ibn  Batuta: — '*  Chinese  ships  only  are  used  in  navigating  the  sea  of  China.  .  .  . 
There  are  three  classes  of  these  :  (i)  the  Large,  which  are  called y<p«jii  {^w[i<g.  Junk) ; 
(2)  the  Middling,  which  are  called  Zao  ;  and  (3)  the  Small,  called  Kakatn,  Each  of 
the  greater  ships  has  from  twelve  sails  down  to  three.  These  are  made  of  bamboo 
laths  woven  into  a  kind  of  mat ;  they  are  never  lowered,  and  they  are  braced  this 
way  and  that  as  the  wind  may  blow.  When  these  vessels  anchor  the  sails  are  allowed 
to  fly  loose.  Each  ship  has  a  crew  of  1000  men,  viz.  600  mariners  and  400  soldiers, 
among  whom  are  archers,  target-men,  and  cross-bow  men  to  shoot  naphtha.  Each 
large  vessel  is  attended  by  three  others,  which  are  called  respectively  'The  Half/ 
•  The  Third,*  and  *  The  Quarter.'  These  vessels  are  built  only  at  Zayton,  in  China, 
and  at  Sfnkalin  or  Sfn-ul-Sln  {ji,e.  Canton).  This  is  the  way  they  are  built  They 
construct  two  walls  of  timber,  which  they  connect  by  very  thick  slabs  of  wood, 
clenching  all  fast  this  way  and  that  with  huge  spikes,  each  of  which  is  thre;^  cubits  in 
length.  When  the  two  walls  have  been  united  by  these  slabs  they  apply  the  bottom 
planking,  and  then  launch  the  hull  before  completing  the  construction.  The  timbers 
projecting  from  the  sides  towards  the  water  serve  the  crew  for  going  down  to  wash  and 
for  other  needs.  And  to  these  projecting  timbers  are  attached  the  oars,  which  are 
like  masts  in  size,  and  need  from  10  to  15  men  *  to  ply  each  of  them.  There  are 
about  20  of  these  great  oars,  and  the  rowers  at  each  oar  stand  in  two  ranks  fJEicing 
one  another.     The  oars  are  provided  with  two  strong  cords  or  cables  ;  each  rank  pulls 

•  Or  even  30  (p.  948)1 
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It  one  of  these  tud  then  lets  go,  whikt  the  other  lank  pulls  on  the  opposite  cable. 
These  loweis  have  a  pleasant  diaont  at  their  work  usually,  singing  L£  kit  L£  la  I* 
The  three  tenders  which  we  have  mentioned  above  also  use  oars,  and  tow  the  great 
ihipt  iHien  required^ 

"  On  each  ship  OTr  decks  are  constructed ;  and  there  are  cabins  and  public  rooms 
for  the  merchants.  Some  of  these  cabins  are  provided  with  closets  and  other  con- 
veniences,  and  they  have  keys  so  that  their  tenants  can  lock  them,  and  carry  with 
them  their  wives  or  concubines.  The  crew  in  some  of  the  cabins  have  their  children, 
and  they  sow  kitchen  herbs,  ginger,  etc,  in  wooden  buckets.  The  captain  is  a  very 
peat  IK»;  and  when  he  huids,  the  archers  and  negro-slaves  march  before  him  with 
jarelinsy  swords^  dnrnis,  horns,  and  trumpets."  (IV.  pp.  91  x«^^.  and  247  se^g.  com- 
bined.) Comparing  this  very  interestii^  description  with  Polo's,  we  see  that  they 
agree  in  all  esKntisJs  eicept  size  and  the  number  of  decks.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
revival  of  the  trade  with  India,  which  KdbkU  stimulated,  may  have  in  its  development 
under  hb  successors  led  to  the  revival  also  of  the  larger  ships  of  former  times  to  which 
Marco  alludes. 


CHAPTER    IL 

Description  of  the  Island  of  Chipangu,  and  the  Great  Kaan's 

Despatch  of  a  Host  against  it. 

Chipangu  is  an  Island  towards  the  east  in  the  high 
seas,  1 500  miles  distant  from  the  Continent ;  and  a  very 
jjjrcat  Island  it  is.^ 

The  people  are  white,  civilized,  and  well-favoured. 
They  are  Idolaters,  and  are  dependent  on  nobody.  And 
I  can  tell  you  the  quantity  of  gold  they  have  is  endless ; 
for  they  find  it  in  their  own  Islands,  [and  the  King  does 
not  allow  it  to  be  exported.  Moreover]  few  merchants 
visit  the  country  because  it  is  so  far  from  the  main  land, 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  their  gold  is  abundant 
beyond  all  measure.* 

I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  thing  about  the  Palace  of 
the  Lord  of  that  Island.  You  must  know  that  he  hath  a 
great  Palace  which  is  entirely  roofed  with  fine  gold,  just 

our  churches  are  roofed  with  lead,  insomuch  that  it 


*  CuiTopi/nuing  to  the  "  Uevcluwand  tunibcluw  "  ufilic  Chii>iiaii  o..iMiicti.    (Sec  CuurJt  I.wm  in 
JlV^r,  il.99.) 
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would  scarcely  be  possible  to  estimate  its  value.  More- 
over, all  the  pavement  of  the  Palace,  and  the  floors  of  its 
chambers,  are  entirely  of  gold,  in  plates  like*plabs  of  stone, 
a  good  two  fingers  thick ;  and  the  windows  also  are  of 


gold,  so  that  altogether  the  richness  of  this  Palace  is  past 
all  bounds  and  all  belief.' 

They  have  also  pearls  in  abundance,  which  are  of  a 
rose  colour,  but  fine,  big,  and  round,  and  quite  as 
valuable  as  the  white  ones.  [In  this  Island  some  of  the 
dead  are  buried,  and  others  are  burnt.     When  a  body  is 
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burnt,  they  put  one  of  these  pearls  in  the  mouth,  for  such 
is  their  custom.]  They  have  also  quantities  of  other 
precious  stones/ 

Cublay,  the  Grand  Kaan  who  now  reigneth,  having 
heard  much  of  the  immense  wealth  that  was  in  this  Island, 
formed  a  plan  to  get  possession  of  it  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  two  of  his  Barons  with  a  great  navy,  and  a  great 
force  of  horse  and  foot  These  Barons  were  able  and 
valiant  men,  one  of  them  called  A  bag  an  and  the  other 
VoNSAiNCHiN,  and  they  weighed  with  all  their  company 
from  the  ports  of  Zayton  and  Kinsay,  and  put  out  to  sea. 
They  sailed  until  they  reached  the  Island  aforesaid,  and 
there  they  landed,  and  occupied  the  open  country  and  the 
villages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  any 
city  or  castle.  And  so  a  disaster  befel  them,  as  I  shall 
now  relate. 

You  must  know  that  there  was  much  ill-will  between 
those  two  Barons,  so  that  one  would  do  nothing  to  help 
the  other.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  arose  a  north 
wind  which  blew  with  great  fury,  and  caused  great  damage 
along  the  coasts  of  that  Island,  for  its  harbours  were  few. 
It  blew  so  hard  that  the  Great  Kaan's  fleet  could  not 
stand  against  it  And  when  the  chiefs  saw  that,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  ships  remained  where 
they  were  the  whole  navy  would  perish.  So  they  all  got 
on  board  and  made  sail  to  leave  the  country.  But  when 
they  had  gone  about  four  miles  they  came  to  a  small  Island, 
on  which  they  were  driven  ashore  in  spite  of  all  they  could 
do ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  force  perished,  so  that  there  escaped  only 
some  30,000  men,  who  took  refuge  on  this  Island. 

These  held  themselves  for  dead  men,  for  they  were 
without  food,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  and  they  were  in 
great  despair  when  they  saw  that  such  of  the  ships  as 
had  escaped  the  storm  were  making  full  sail  for  their  own 
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country  without  the  slightest  sign  of  turning  back  to  help 
them.  And  this  was  because  of  the  bitter  hatred  between 
the  two  Barons  in  command  of  the  force ;  for  the  Baron 
who  escaped  never  showed  the  slightest  desire  to  return 
to  his  colleague  who  was  left  upon  the  Island  in  the  way 
you  have  heard ;  though  he  might  easily  have  done  so 
after  the  storm  ceased  ;  and  it  endured  not  long.  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  made  straight  for  home. 
And  you  must  know  that  the  Island  to  which  the  soldiers 
had  escaped  was  uninhabited ;  there  was  not  a  creature 
upon  it  but  themselves. 

Now  we  will  tell  you  what  befel  those  who  escaped  on 
the  fleet,  and  also  those  who  were  left  upon  the  Island. 


Note  i. — j-Chipangu  represents  the  ChinQseJih-fenkw^t  the  kingdom  of  Japan, 
the  name  Jih-pcn  being  the  Chinese  pronunciation,  of  whicli  the  term  Nippon^  Nipkon 
or  Aikon,  used  in  Japan,  is  a  dialectic  variation,  both  meaning  "the  origin  of  the 
sun,"  or  sun-rising,  the  place  the  sun  comes  from.  The  name  Chipangu  is  used  also 
by  Rashiduddin.     0\xi  Japan  was  probably  taken  from  the  ^idXdiyJapun  oxjapdng. 

["The  name  Nihon  (* Japan*)  seems  to  have  been  first  officially  employed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  in  a.d.  670.  Before  that  lime,  the  usual  native  designation  of 
the  country  was  Yamato^  properly  the  name  of  one  of  the  central  provinces.  Yamato 
and  O-mi-kunif  that  is,  *  the  Great  August  Country,'  are  the  names  still  preferred 
in  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  Japan  has  other  ancient  names,  some  of  which  are  of 
learned  length  and  thundering  sound,  for  instance,  Toyo-aski-wara-nO'Chi-aki-tuhnaga* 
i-ho-aki-no-mizu-ho-fto-kunif  that  is  *the  Luxuriant- Reed-Plains-thc-Land-of- Fresh- 
Rice  -  Ears-of-a-Thousand-Autumns-of  -  Ix)ng  -  Five  -  Hundred  -  Autumns.*  **  (B,  H, 
Chamberlain^  Things  Japanese  ^  3rdcd.  p.  222.) — II.  C] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  Nipon  occurs,  in  the  form  of  Al-Ndfun^  in  the 
Jkhwdn-al'Sa/df  supposed  to  date  from  the  loth  century.  (See  J,  A,  S.  B,  XVII. 
Pt.  I.  502.) 

[I  shall  merely  mention  the  strange  theory  of  Mr.  George  CoUingridge  that 
Zipangti  is  Java  and  not  Japan  in  his  paper  on  The  Early  Cartography  of  Japati, 
{Geog.  Jotir,  May,  1894,  pp.  403-409.)  Mr.  Y,  G.  Kramp  {Japan  or  Java  f)^  in  the 
Tijdschrift  v,  het  K.  Nederl.  Aardrijkskundig  Genootschap,  1 894,  and  Mr.  H.  Yule 
Oldham  {Geog.  Jour.y  September,  1894,  pp.  276-279),  have  fully  replied  to  this 
paper. — H.  C] 

Note  2. — The  causes  briefly  mentioned  in  the  text  maintained  the  abundance 
and  low  price  of  gold  in  Japan  till  the  recent  opening  of  the  trade.  (See  Bk.  XL  ch.  L 
note  5.)  Edrisi  had  heard  that  gold  in  the  isles  of  Sila  (or  Japan)  was  so  abundrnt 
that  dog-collars  were  made  of  it. 

NoTB  3. — This  was  doubtless  an  old  "yarn,"  repeated  from  generation  to 
generation.  Wc  find  in  a  Chinese  work  quoted  by  Amyot :  "The  palace  of  the 
king  (of  Japan)  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  construction.  It  is  a  vast  edifice,  of 
extraordinary  height ;   it  has  nine  stories,  and  presents  on  all  sides  an  exterior  shining 
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with  the  pnreit  p>ld."    {Mfm.  tent,  Ut  Ckintii,  XIV.  55.)    See  alio  a  like  Uory  id 
Kaempfei.     (H.  dujapm,  I.  139.) 

NoTB  4.— Kaempfcr  spealca  of  peult  being  found  in   connderable  numben, 
duefiy  Abont  SaUunu,  uid  in  the  Gulf  of  Omnra,  in  Kiudn.     From  wbU  Alcock 


sart  ihey  (]<>  ni>i  »:>'in  n»w  to  ]>c  nliunilini 
tXfjan  arc  menliuni'd  liy  Kji'iiipfit. 

Ktnc-linU-d  pvarls  arc   rri.i(ui-ii[  iiiinTii;  Ihu  S 
Mr.  Kiiii;,  Xhnx  of  this  tint  aiu  i<f  I.Ui:  tin.- 
(•;:irU   »i:re   pL-rhipt   altu  mi>st   higlily    01 
{fjiiifjiaiitii)  firm  one  uf  tbi:  seven  ])ii:c-[iius 
in  tbi:  adiirnment  of  ItiK]<lhi\)ic  rcliqiiarkt.  anil  lu  dl'.liilnilu  ot   Ihu  buiUlmg  uf  a 
I»aC'>lia.    (AW.  Hiil.  c/ J'rtf.  S/mei.tte.,  263:  Kaffptn,  I.  541.) 

VOL.    n.  R 


■nil  ].LMrls  nml.  s.rrrailini;  ti> 
t  lii^)ity  L'.lL,.'iiu-fl  in  I'jiis.  Sucli 
i'<l    ill    ..111    India  i    r.>r  lol    peaiU 
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CHAPTER   III. 

What  further  came  of  the  Great  Kaan's  Expedition  against 

Chipangu. 

You  see  those  who  were  left  upon  the  Island,  some  30.000 
souls,  as  I  have  said,  did  hold  themselves  for  dead  men, 
for  they  saw  no  possible  means  of  escape.  And  when  the 
King  of  the  Great  Island  got  news  how  the  one  part  of  the 
expedition  had  saved  themselves  upon  that  Isle,  and  the 
other  part  was  scattered  and  fled,  he  was  right  glad 
thereat,  and  he  gathered  together  all  the  ships  of  his 
territory  and  proceeded  with  them,  the  sea  now  being 
calm,  to  the  little  Isle,  and  landed  his  troops  all  round  it. 
And  when  the  Tartars  saw  them  thus  arrive,  and  the  whole 
force  landed,  without  any  guard  having  been  left  on  board 
the  ships  (the  act  of  men  very  little  acquainted  with  such 
work),  they  had  the  sagacity  to  feign  flight.  [Now  the 
Island  was  very  high  in  the  middle,  and  whilst  the  enemy 
were  hastening  after  them  by  one  road  they  fetched  a 
compass  by  another  and]  in  this  way  managed  to  reach 
the  enemy's  ships  and  to  get  aboard  of  them.  This  they 
did  easily  enough,  for  they  encountered  no  opposition. 

Once  they  were  on  board  they  got  under  weigh 
immediately  for  the  great  Island,  and  landed  there, 
carrying  with  them  the  standards  and  banners  of  the 
King  of  the  Island ;  and  in  this  wise  they  advanced  to 
the  capital.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  suspecting  nothing 
wrong,  when  they  saw  their  own  banners  advancing 
supposed  that  it  was  their  own  host  returning,  and  so 
gave  them  admittance.  The  Tartars  as  soon  as  they 
had  got  in  seized  all  the  bulwarks  and  drove  out  all  who 
were  in  the  place  except  the  pretty  women,  and  these 
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they  kept  for  themselves.     In  this  way  the  Great  Kaan  s 
people  got  possession  of  the  city. 

When  the  King  of  the  great  Island  and  his  army 
perceived  that  both  fleet  and  city  were  lost,  they  were 
greatly  cast  down ;  howbeit,  they  got  away  to  the  great 
Island  on  board  some  of  the  ships  which  had  not  been 
carried  off.  And  the  King  then  gathered  all  his  host  to 
the  siege  of  the  city,  and  invested  it  so  straitly  that  no 
one  could  go  in  or  come  out.  Those  who  were  within 
held  the  place  for  seven  months,  and  strove  by  all  means 
to  send  word  to  the  Great  Kaan  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain, 
they  never  could  get  the  intelligence  carried  to  him.  So 
when  they  saw  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  they 
gave  themselves  up,  on  condition  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  but  still  that  they  should  never  quit  the  Island. 
And  this  befel*  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1279.^  The 
Great  Kaan  ordered  the  Baron  who  had  fled  so  disgrace- 
fully to  lose  his  head.  And  afterwards  he  caused  the 
other  also,  who  had  been  left  on  the  Island,  to  be  put  to 
death,  for  he  had  never  behaved  as  a  good  soldier  ought 
to  do.' 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  wonderful  thing   that   I   had 
forgotten,  which  happened  on  this  expedition. 

You  see,  at  the  beginning  of  the  affair,    when    the 

Kaans    people   had   landed    on    the   great    Island  and 

occupied  the  open  country  as  I  told  you,  they  stormed  a 

lower  belonging  to  some  of  the  islanders  who  refused  to 

surrender,  and  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  garrison 

except  eight ;  on  these  eight  they  found  it  impossible  to 

inflict  any  wound!     Now  this  was  by  virtue  of  certain 

stones  which  they  had  in  their  arms  inserted   between 

the  skin  and  the  flesh,  with  such  skill  as  not  to  show  at 

iill  externally.     And  the  charm  and  virtue  of  these  stones 

was  such  that  those  who  wore  them  could  never  perish 

by  steel.     So  when  the  Barons  learned  this  they  ordered 
VOL.   IL  i<  2 
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the  men  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  And  after 
their  death  the  stones  were  extracted  from  the  bodies  of 
all,  and  were  greatly  prized.^ 

Now  the  story  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Great  Kaan  s 
folk  came  to  pass  as  I  have  told  you.  But  let  us  have 
done  with  that  matter,  and  return  to  our  subject. 


Note  i. — Kublii  had  long  hankered  after  the  conquest  of  Japan,  or  had  at  least, 
after  his  fashion,  desired  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  supremacy  from  the 
Japanese  sovereign.  He  had  taken  steps  in  this  view  as  early  as  1266,  but  entirely 
without  success.  The  fullest  accessible  particulars  respecting  his  efforts  are  con- 
tained in  the  Japanese  Annals  translated  by  Titsing ;  and  these  are  in  complete 
accordance  with  the  Chinese  histories  as  given  by  Gaubil,  De  Mailla,  and  in 
Pauthier's  extracts,  so  far  as  these  three  latter  enter  into  particulars.  But  it  seems 
clear  from  the  comparison  that  the  Japanese  chronicler  had  the  Chinese  Annals  in 
his  hands. 

In  1268,  1269,  1270,  and  127 1,  Kublii*s  efforts  were  repeated  to  little  purpose, 
and,  provoked  at  this,  in  1274,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  300  vessels  with  15,000  men  against 
Japan.     This  was  defeated  near  the  Island  of  Tsushima  with  heavy  loss. 

Nevertheless  Kublii  seems  in  the  following  years  to  have  renewed  his  attempts  at 
negotiation.  The  Japanese  patience  was  exhausted,  and,  in  1280,  they  put  one  of 
his  ambassadors  to  death. 

"As  soon  as  the  Moko  (Mongols)  heard  of  this,  they  assembled  a  considerable 
army  to  conquer  Japan.  When  informed  of  their  preparations,  the  Dairi  sent 
ambassadors  to  Ize  and  other  temples  to  invoke  the  gods.  Fosiono  Toki  Mane, 
who  resided  at  Kama  Kura,  ordered  troops  to  assemble  at  Tsukuzi  {Tsikowten  of 
Alcock's  Map),  and  sent  .  .  .  numerous  detachments  to  Miyako  to  guard  the 
Dairi  and  the  Togou  (Heir  Apparent)  against  all  danger.  ...  In  the  first  moon 
(of  1281)  the  Mongols  named  Asikan  (Ngo  Tsa-han*),  Fan-bunko  (Fan  Wen-hu), 
Kinto  (Hintu),  and  Kosakio  (Hung  Cha-khieu),  Generals  of  their  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  100,000  men,  and  was  embarked  on  numerous  ships  of  war.  Asikan  fell 
ill  on  the  passage,  and  this  made  the  second  General  (Fan  Wen-hu)  undecided  as  to 
his  course. 

**  7M  Month.  The  entire  fleet  Arrived  at  the  Island  of  Firando  (P'hing-hu),  and 
passed  thence  to  Goriosan  (Ulungshan).  The  troops  of  Tsukuzi  were  under  arms. 
1st  of  '^rd  Month,  A  frightful  storm  arose ;  the  Mongol  ships  foundered  or  were 
sorely  shattered.  The  General  (Fan  Wen-hu)  fled  with  the  other  Generals  on  the 
vessels  that  had  least  suffered  ;  nobody  has  ever  heard  what  became  of  them. 
The  army  of  100,000  men,  which  had  landed  below  Goriosan,  wandered  about  for 
three  days  without  provisions ;  and  the  soldiers  began  to  plan  the  building  of  vessels 
in  which  they  might  escape  to  China. 

"  7M  day.  The  Japanese  army  invested  and  attacked  them  with  great  vigour. 
The  Mongols  were  totally  defeated.  30,000  of  them  were  made  prisoners  and 
conducted  to  Fakata  (the  Fokouoka  of  Alcock*s  Map,  but  Fakatta  in  Kaempfer's), 
and  there  put  to  death.  Grace  was  extended  to  only  (three  men),  who  were  sent  to 
China  with  the  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  army.  The  destruction  of  so  numerous 
a  fleet  was  considered  the  most  evident  proof  of  the  protection  of  the  gods." 
(Titsittgh^  pp.  264-265.)  At  p.  259  of  the  same  work  Klaproth  gives  another  account 
from  the  Japanese  Encyclopcedia  ;  the  difference  b  not  material. 

*  These  names  in  parentheses  are  the  Chinese  forms ;  the  others,  the  Japanese  modes  ol'  reading 
ihem. 


THE  INVASION  OF  JAPAN 


Tha  Chinese  Ann>lt,  in  De  Mailla,  Hale  Ihat  Ihe  Japanese  spared  10,000  or 
19,000  of  Ihe  Southern  Chinete,  whom  ihey  reuined  as  slaves.  Gaubit  lays  ihat 
30,000  Mongols  were  put  to  death,  whilst  70,000  Cnreans  and  Chinese  were  made 

KiibUU  was  loth  to  put  up  with  this  huge  dUcomliture,  and  in  11S3  he  made 
pcepMations  for  another  expedition ;  but  Ihe  project  exciied  strong  discontent ;  to 
atrong  that  Mine  Buddhist  monks  whom  he  sent  before  to  collect  information,  were 
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of  which,  such  as  the  ill-will  between  the  Generals,  are  no  doubt  genuine.  But  of 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  Japanese  capital  by  the  shipwrecked  army  we  know  not 
what  to  make :  we  can't  accept  it  certainly. 

[The  Korea  Review  publishes  a  History  of  Korea  based  upon  Korean  and  Chinese 
sources,  from  which  we  gather  some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  relations  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan  at  the  time  of  Kubldi :  "  In  1265,  the  seed  was  sown  that 
led  to  the  attempted  invasion  of  Japan  by  the  Mongols.  A  Koryu  citizen,  Cho  I., 
found  his  way  to  Peking,  and  there,  having  gained  the  ear  of  the  emperor,  told  him 
that  the  Mongol  powers  ought  to  secure  the  vassalage  of  Japan.  The  eraj>eror 
listened  favourably  and  determined  to  make  advances  in  that  direction.  He  therefore 
appointed  Heuk  Chuk  and  Eun  Hong  as  envoys  to  Japan,  and  ordered  them  to  go  by 
way  of  Koryu  and  take  with  them  to  Japan  a  Koryu  envoy  as  well.  Arriving  in 
Koryu  they  delivered  this  message  to  the  king,  and  two  officials,  Son  Kun-bi  and 
Kim  Ch'an,  were  appointed  to  accompany  them  to  Japan.  They  proceeded  by  the 
way  of  K6je  Harbor  in  Kyung-sang  Province,  but  were  driven  back  by  a  fierce  storm, 
and  the  king  sent  the  Mongol  envoys  back  to  Peking.  The  Emperor  was  ill  satisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  the  adventure,  and  sent  Heuk  Chuk  with  a  letter  to  the  king, 
ordering  him  to  forward  the  Mongol  envoy  to  Japan.  The  message  which  he  was  to 
deliver  to  the  ruler  of  Japan  said,  *  The  Mongol  power  is  kindly  disposed  towards 
you  and  desires  to  open  friendly  intercourse  with  you.  She  does  not  desire  your 
submission,  but  if  you  accept  her  patronage,  the  great  Mongol  empire  will  cover  the 
earth.'  The  king  forwarded  the  message  with  the  envoys  to  Japan,  and  informed  the 
emperor  of  the  fact.  .  .  .  The  Mongol  and  Koryu  envoys,  upon  reaching  the 
Japanese  capital,  were  treated  with  marked  disrespect.  .  .  .  They  remained  five 
months,  .  .  .  and  at  last  they  were  dismissed  without  receiving  any  answer  either 
to  the  emperor  or  to  the  king."     (H.  pp.  37,  38.) 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  difficulties  with  Japan  ;  this  is  the  end  of 
them:  "The  following  year,  1283,  changed  the  emperor's  purpose.  He  had  time 
to  hear  the  whole  story  of  the  sufferings  of  his  army  in  the  last  invasion ;  the  im- 
possibility of  squeezing  anything  more  out  of  Koryu,  and  the  delicate  condition  of 
home  affairs,  united  in  causing  him  to  give  up  the  project  of  conquering  Japan,  and  he 
countermanded  the  order  for  the  buikling  of  b<mts  and  the  storing  of  grain."  (II. 
p.  82.) 

Japan  was  then,  for  more  than  a  century  (a.d.  1205- 1333),  governed  really  in  the 
name  of  the  descendants  of  Yorilomo,  who  proved  unworthy  of  their  great  ancestor 
' '  by  the  so-called  '  Regents  *  of  the  H6jo  family,  while  their  liege  lords,  the  ShOguns, 
though  keeping  a  nominal  court  at  Kamakura,  were  for  all  that  period  little  better 
than  empty  names.  So  completely  were  the  Il5j5s  masters  of  the  whole  country,  that 
they  actually  had  their  deputy  governors  at  Kyoto  and  in  Kyusliu  in  the  south-west, 
and  thought  nothing  of  Ijanishing  Mikados  to  distant  islands.  Their  rule  was  made 
memorable  by  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol  fleet  sent  by  Kublii  Khan  with  the  purpose 
of  adding  Japan  to  his  gigantic  dominions.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
since  which  time  Japan  has  never  been  attacked  from  without."  (B,  H.  Chamberlain^ 
Things  Japanese,  3rd  ed.,  1898,  pp.  208-209.) 

The  sovereigns  {^Mikado,  Tennd)  of  Japan  during  this  period  were :  Kameyama- 
Tenn6  (1260;  abdicated  1274;  repulse  of  the  Mongols);  Go-Uda-Ttuxih  (1275; 
abdicated  1287);  Fushimi-Ttnnb  (1288;  abdicated  1298);  and  Go-Fushimi  TennQ, 
The  shihhen  (prime  ministers)  were  H6j0  Tokiyori  (1246);  H5j5  Tohimune  {1261) ; 
HojO  Sadatoki  (1284).  In  1266  Prince  Kore-yasuy  and  in  1289  Hisa-akira^  were 
appointed  shogun. — H.  C] 

NoTB  2: — Ram,  says  he  was  sent  to  a  certain  island  called  Zorza  (Chorchai)^ 
where  men  who  have  failed  in  duty  are  put  to  death  in  this  manner  :  They  wrap  the 
arms  of  the  victim  in  the  hide  of  a  newly  flayed  buffalo,  and  sew  it  tight.  As  this 
dries  it  compresses  him  so  terribly  that  he  cannot  move,  and  so,  finding  no  help,  his 
life  ends  in  misery.     The  same  kind  of  torture  is  reported  of  different  countries  in 
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the  [Cast:  i.g.  sec  Mukriti,  Pi,  III.  p,  loS,  and  Pollingcr,  m  q' 
in  lota.  It  also  appcan.  among  Ihe  tortures  ol  a  Buridhi^iL  bell 
H  temple  >t  Canton.     {OlifkaHl't  Narratht,  I.  168.) 

\c>T8  3. — Like  devices  to   procure  invulnerabilily  are   comn 
Chinese  countries.      The   Burmese  sometimes  inserl   pellels  ai  go 
wilh  this  view.      At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of  Uengal 
»il»ef  ccons  were  shovm,  which  had  been  mlracled  from  under  the  » 
convict  who  had  been  executed  bI  the  Andaman  Islands.     Friar  Quo 
prarlice  in  otw  of  the  Indian  Islands  (Apparently  Borneo) ;  and  the  5 
inch  virtue  were,  accoriling  to  him,  found  in  the  bamboo,  ptesumal 
concretions  called  Tabaihir.     Conti  also  describes  the  practice  in 
inch  amulets  under  the  skin.     The  Malays  of  Sumatra,  Ino,  have 
eflicocy  of  certain  "stones,  which  they  pretend  are  extracted  fro 
animals,  etc.,    in   prercnling   them  from  being  woundeii."       (See 
p,  208  i   Caikay,  94;  Cun/i.   p,    32-    '^~.  As.   Sue.  Beng.  iP-"    - 
JUi'jiOH  U  SHmaIra,  p.  313. ) 


CH.APTER    IV. 

CONCF.RNING   THE    FASHION    OF    THE    IpOI.S. 

Now  you  must  know  that  the  Idols  of  Cathay,  and 
Man2i,  and  of  this  Island,  are  all  of  the  same  class.  And 
in  this  Island  as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  be  some  of  the 
Idols  that  have  the  head  of  an  ox,  some  that  have  the 
head  of  a  pig,  some  of  a  dog,  some  of  a  sheep,  and  some 
of  divers  other  kinds.  And  some  of  them  have  four 
heads,  whilst  some  have  three,  one  growing  out  of 
either  shoulder.  There  are  also  some  that  have  four 
hands,  some  ten,  some  a  thousand !  And  they  do  put 
more  faith  in  those  Idols  that  have  a  thousand  hands 
than  in  any  of  the  others.'  And  when  any  Christian 
asks  them  why  they  make  their  Idols  in  so  many  different 
guises,  and  not  all  alike,  they  reply  that  just  so  their 
forefathers  were  wont  to  have  them  made,  and  just  so 
they  will  leave  them  to  their  children,  and  these  to 
the  after  generations.  And  so  they  will  be  handed  down 
for  ever.     And  you  must  understand   that   the  deeds 
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ascribed  to  these  Idols  are  such  a  parcel  of  devilries  as 
it  is  best  not  to  tell.  So  let  us  have  done  with  the 
Idols,  and  speak  of  other  things. 

But  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  still  concerning  that 
Island  (and  *tis  the  same  with  the  other  Indian  Islands), 
that  if  the  natives  take  prisoner  an  enemy  who  cannot 
pay  a  ransom,  he  who  hath  the  prisoner  summons  all 
his  friends  and  relations,  and  they  put  the  prisoner  to 
death,  and  then  they  cook  him  and  eat  him,  and  they 
say  there  is  no  meat  in  the  world  so  good ! — But  now  we 
will  hsive  done  with  that  Island  and  speak  of  something 
else. 

You  must  know  the  Sea  in  which  lie  the  Islands  of 
those  parts  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chin,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  **The  Sea  over  against  Manzi."  For,  in  the 
language  of  those  Isles,  when  they  say  Chin,  'tis  Manzi 
they  mean.  And  I  tell  you  with  regard  to  that  Eastern 
Sea  of  Chin,  according  to  what  is  said  by  the  experienced 
pilots  and  mariners  of  those  parts,  there  be  7459  Islands 
in  the  waters  frequented  by  the  said  mariners ;  and  that 
is  how  they  know  the  fact,  for  their  whole  life  is  spent  in 
navigating  that  sea.  And  there  is  not  one  of  those 
Islands  but  produces  valuable  and  odorous  woods  like 
the  Hgnaloe,  aye  and  better  too ;  and  they  produce  also 
a  great  variety  of  spices.  For  example  in  those  Islands 
grows  pepper  as  white  as  snow,  as  well  as  the  black  in 
great  quantities  In  fact  the  riches  of  those  Islands  is 
something  wonderful,  whether  in  gold  or  precious  stones, 
or  in  all  manner  of  spicery  ;  but  they  lie  so  far  off  from 
the  main  land  that  it  is  hard  to  get  to  them.  And  when 
the  ships  of  Zayton  and  Kinsay  do  voyage  thither  they 
make  vast  profits  by  their  venture.^ 

It  takes  them  a  whole  year  for  the  voyage,  going  in 
winter  and  returning  in  summer.  For  in  that  Sea  there 
are  but  two  winds  that  blow,  the  one  that  carries   them 
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outward  and  the  other  -that  brings  them  homeward  ; 
and  the  one  of  these  winds  blows  all  the  winter,  and  the 
other  all  the  summer.  And  you  must  know  these  regions 
are  so  far  from  India  that  it  takes  a  long  time  also  for 
the  voyage  thence. 

Though  that  Sea  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chin,  as  I  have 
told  you,  yet  it  is  part  of  the  Ocean  Sea  all  the  same. 
But  just  as  in  these  parts  people  talk  of  the  Sea  of 
England  and  the  Sea  of  Rochelle,  so  in  those  countries 
they  speak  of  the  Sea  of  Chin  and  the  Sea  of  India,  and 
so  on,  though  they  all  are  but  parts  of  the  Ocean.* 

Now  let  us  have  done  with  that  region  which  is  very 
inaccessible  and  out  of  the  way.  Moreover,  Messer 
Marco  Polo  never  was  there.  And  let  me  tell  you  the 
Great  Kaan  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  do  they 
render  him  any  tribute  or  service. 

So  let  us  go  back  to  Zayton  and  take  up  the  order  of 
our  book  from  that  point.* 

Note  i. — *'  Several  of  the  (Chinese)  gcxls  have  horns  on  the  forehead,  or  wear 
animals'  heads ;  some  have  three  eyes.  .  .  .  Some  are  represented  in  the  Indian 
manner  \%ith  a  multiplicity  of  arms.  We  saw  at  Yang  chcu  fu  a  goddess  with  thirty 
arms."     \^Dc^Hi,:;nes^  I.  364-366.) 

The  reference  to  any  jxirticular  form  of  idolatry  here  is  va^ue.  But  in  Tibetan 
Buddhi.sm,  with  which  Marco  was  familiar,  all  these  exlravaj^ances  are  prominent, 
th'uigh  repugnant  to  the  more  orthodox  liuddluMn  of  the  Soutli. 

When  tlie  Dalai  I>ama  came  to  visit  the  Altun  Khan,  to  secure  the  reconversion  of 
the  Mongols  in  1577,  he  appeared  as  a  manifeNt  embodiment  of  the  liodhisatva 
Avalokite^vara,  yi'\\\\  four  hands,  of  which  two  were  always  folded  across  the  breast  ! 
The  same  Bodhisatva  is  sometimes  represented  with  eleven  heads.  Manjushri 
manifests  himself  in  a  golden  IkkIv  with  locx)  hands  and  1000  IWtras  or  vessels,  in 
each  of  which  were  loco  figures  of  Sakya  \isil>le,  etc.  [Kct-ppcu^  II.  137  ;  Vassilyei'^ 
200.) 

NoTK  2.  —  Polo  seems  in  this  passage  to  be  speaking  of  the  more  easterly  Inlands 
•  »f  the  Archipelago,  such  as  the  Philippines,  the  M<>liur;iv,  etc.,  but  with  vague  ideas 
of  their  portion. 

Note  3.-  In  this  pa.ssage  alcme  Poh)  makes  use  (^f  the  now  familiar  name  of 
China.  **  Chin^'^  as  he  s;i\s,  **  in  the  languai^e  ol  tho>e  Isles  mc»ans  MiUtzi/''  In 
fdct,  though  the  form  Chin  is  more  correctly  Peisian,  we  do  gel  the  exact  form  China 
from  "the  language  of  those  Isle^,*'  ;.^.  from  the  Malay.  China  is  also  used  in 
I.ijianese. 

What  he  says  al>out  !he  ( )cean  and  the  \.iii'.u^  names  of  its  oart-.  is  nearly  a 
version  of  a  pa>siige  in  the  geographical  Poem  of  I  )ioiiy>«ius,  ending  :  — 

TeMOt  ^u'»'  <toi  rota  utr   dySpdaii'  ovvbfxad'  (Xkuv  (a^r  3). 
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So  also  Abulfeda  :  "This  is  the  sea  which  flows  from  the  Ocean  Sea.  .  .  .  This  sea 
takes  the  names  of  the  countries  it  washes.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  called  the  Sea  of 
Chin  .  .  .  the  part  west  of  this  is  called  the  Sea  of  India  .  .  .  then  comes  the  Sea 
of  Fdrs,  the  Sea  of  Berl)era,  and  lastly  the  Sea  of  Kolzum  "  ( Red  Sea). 

Note  4. --The  Kamusian  here  inserts  a  short  chapter,  shown  by  the  awkward  way 
in  which  it  comes  in  to  be  a  verj-  manifest  interpolation,  though  possibly  still  an  inter- 
polation by  the  Traveller's  hand  :  -  - 

**  Leaving  the  port  of  Zayton  you  sail  westward  and  something  south-westward  for 
1500  miles,  passing  a  gulf  called  Cheinan,  having  a  length  of  two  months'  sail 
towards  the  north.  Along  the  whole  of  its  south-east  side  it  borders  on  the  province 
of  Manzi,  and  on  the  other  side  with  Anin  and  Coloman,  and  many  other  provinces 
formerly  spoken  of.  Within  this  Gulf  there  are  innumerable  Islands,  almost  all  well- 
peopled  ;  and  in  these  is  found  a  great  quantity  of  gold-dust,  which  is  collected  from 
the  sea  where  the  rivers  discharge.  There  is  copper  also,  and  other  things  ;  and  the 
people  drive  a  trade  with  each  other  in  the  things  that  are  peculiar  to  their  respective 
Islands.  They  have  also  a  traffic  with  the  people  of  the  mainland,  selling  them  gold 
and  copper  and  other  things ;  and  purchasing  in  turn  what  they  stand  in  need  of. 
In  the  greater  part  of  these  Islands  plenty  of  corn  grows.  This  gulf  is  so  great,  and 
inhabited  by  so  many  people,  that  it  seems  like  a  world  in  itself." 

This  passage  is  translated  by  Marsden  with  much  forcing,  so  as  to  describe  the 
China  Sea,  embracing  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  the  writer's  conception  as  of  a  great  gulf  running  up  into  the 
continent  between  Southern  China  and  Tong-king  for  a  length  equal  to  two  months' 
journey. 

The  name  of  the  gulf,  Cheinan,  i.e.  lleinan^  may  either  be  that  of  the  Island  so 
called,  or,  as  I  rather  incline  to  suppose,  ^An-nan^  i.e.  Tong-king.  But  even  by 
Camoens,  writing  at  Macao  in  1559- 1560,  the  Gulf  of  Hainan  is  styled  an  unknown  sea 
(though  this  perhaps  is  only  appropriate  to  the  prophetic  speaker) : — 

* '  Ves,  cone  a  costa,  que  Champa  sc  chama, 
Cuja  mata  he  do  pao  cheiroso  ornada  : 
Ves,  Cauchichina  esti  de  escura  fama, 
E  de  Ainao  vc  a  incognita  enseada  "  (X.  129). 

And  in  Sir  Robert  Dudley's  Arcatw  del  Mare  (Firenze,  1647),  we  find  a  great  bottle- 
necked  gulf,  of  some  5  J"  in  length,  running  up  to  the  north  from  Tong-king,  very  much 
as  I  have  represented  the  Gulf  of  Cheinan  in  the  attempt  to  realise  Polo's  Own 
Geography.     (See  map  in  Introductory  Essay.) 


CHAPTER  V. 
Of  the  Great  Country  called  Chamba. 

You  must  know  that  on  leaving  the  port  of  Zayton  you 
sail  west-south-west  for  1 500  miles,  and  then  you  come 
to  a  country  called  Chamba,^  a  very  rich  region,  having 
a  king  of  its  own.     The  people  are  Idolaters  and  pay  a 
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yearly  tribute  to  the  Great  Kaan,  which  consists  of 
elephants  and  nothing  but  elephants.  And  I  will  tell 
you  how  they  came  to  pay  this  tribute. 

It  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ  1278  that  the  Great 
Kaan  sent  a  Baron  of  his  called,  Sagatu  with  a  great 
force  of  horse  and  foot  against  this  King  of  Chamba,  and 
this  Baron  opened  the  war  on  a  great  scale  against  the 
King  and  his  country. 

Now  the  King  [whose  name  was  Accambale]  was  a 
very  aged  man,  nor  had  he  such  a  force  as  the  Baron 
had.  And  when  he  saw  what  havoc  the  Baron  was 
making  with  his  kingdom  he  was  grieved  to  the  heart. 
So  he  bade  messengers  get  ready  and  despatched  them 
to  the  Great  Kaan.  And  they  said  to  the  Kaan  :  "  Our 
Lord  the  King  of  Chamba  salutes  you  as  his  liege-lord, 
and  would  have  you  to  know  that  he  is  stricken  in  years 
and  long  hath  held  his  realm  in  peace.  And  now  he 
sends  you  word  by  us  that  he  is  willing  to  be  your  liege- 
man, and  will  send  you  every  year  a  tribute  of  as  many 
elephants  as  you  please.  And  he  prays  you  in  all  gentle- 
ness and  humility  that  you  would  send  word  to  your 
Baron  to  desist  from  harrying  his  kinjjdom  and  to  quit 
his  territories.  These  shall  henceforth  be  at  your 
absolute  disposal,  and  the  Kinjr  shall  hold  them  of  you." 

When  the  Great  Kaan  had  heard  the  Kings 
ambassage  he  was  moved  with  pity,  and  sent  word  to 
that  Baron  of  his  to  quit  that  kingdom  with  his  army, 
and  to  carry  his  arms  to  the  conquest  of  some  other 
country ;  and  as  soon  as  this  command  reached  them 
they  obeyed  it.  Thus  it  was  then  that  this  King 
became  vassal  of  the  Great  Kaan,  and  paid  him  every 
year  a  tribute  of  20  of  the  greatest  and  finest  elephants 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

But  now  we  will  leave  that  matter,  and  tell  you  other 
particulars  about  the  King  of  Chamba. 
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You  must  know  that  in  that  kingdom  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  marry  until  the  King  shall  have  seen  her ;  if 
the  woman  pleases  him  then  he  takes  her  to  wife ;  if  she 
does  not,  he  gives  her  a  dowry  to  get  her  a  husband 
withal.  In  the  year  of  Christ  1285,  Messer  Marco  Polo 
was  in  that  country,  and  at  that  time  the  King  had, 
between  sons  and  daughters,  326  children,  of  whom  at 
least  150  were  men  fit  to  carry  arms.^ 

There  are  very  great  numbers  of  elephants  in  this 
kingdom,  and  they  have  lignaloes  in  great  abundance. 
They  have  also  extensive  forests  of  the  wood  called 
BonHs,  which  is  jet-black,  and  of  which  chessmen  and 
pen-cases  are  made.  But  there  is  nought  more  to  tell, 
so  let  us  proceed.^ 


Note  i. ;-The  name  Champa  is  of  Indian  origin,  like  the  adjoining  Kamboja 

and  many  other  names  in  Indo-China,  and  was  probably  taken  from  that  of  an  ancient 
Hindu  city  and  state  on  the  Ganges,  near  modem  Bhagalpdr.  Hiuen  Tsang,  in  the 
7th  centurv,  makes  mention  of  the  Indo-Chinese  state  as  Mah^champa.  (/V/.  Botidd^ 
III.  83.)   ' 

The  title  of  Champa  down  to  the  15th  century  seems  to  have  been  applied  by 
Western  Asiatics  to  a  kingdom  which  embraced  the  whole  coast  between  Tong-king 
and  Kamboja,  including  all  that  is  now  called  Cochin  China  outside  of  Tong-king. 
It  was  termed  by  the  Chinese  Chen-  Citing.  In  147 1  the  King  of  Tong-king, 
\A  Thanh -long,  conquered  the  country,  and  the  genuine  people  of  Champa  were 
reduced  to  a  small  number  occupying  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Binh 
Thuan  at  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  Coch.  Chinese  territory.  To  this  part  ol 
the  coast  the  name  Champa  is  often  applied  in  maps.  (See  /.  A,  s^r.  II.  torn.  xL 
p.  31,  andy.  tUs  Savatts^  1822,  p.  71.)  The  people  of  Champa  in  this  restricted 
sense  are  said  to  exhibit  Malay  affinities,  and  they  profess  Mahouiedanism. 
["The  Mussulmans  of  Binh-Thuan  call  themselves  Bani  or  Orang  Bani^  *men 
mussulmans,'  prolxibly  from  the  Arabic  beni  *  the  sons,'  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Chams  Djat  *  of  race, '  which  they  name  also  Kaphir  or  Akaphir,  from  the 
Arabic  word  kafer  *  pagans.*  These  names  are  used  in  Binh-Thuan  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction, but  Banis  and  Kaphirs  alike  are  all  Chams.  ...  In  Cambodia  all  Chams 
are  Mussulmans."  {E.  Ay*fionier^  Les  TchameSy  p.  26.)  The  religion  of  the  pagan 
Chams  of  Binh-Thuan  is  degenerate  Brahmanism  with  three  chief  gods,  Po-Nagar, 
Po-Rom6,  and  Po-Klong-GaraT.  {Ibid.,  p.  35.)— H.  C]  The  books  of  their 
former  religion  they  say  (according  to  Dr.  Basiian)  that  they  received  from  Ceylon, 
but  they  weie  converted  to  Islamism  by  no  less  a  person  than  'Ali  himself.  The 
Tong-king  people  received  their  Buddhism  from  China,  and  this  tradition  puts 
Champa  as  the  extreme  flood-mark  of  that  great  tide  of  Buddhist  proselytism,  which 
went  forth  from  Ceylon  to  the  Indo-Chinese  r^ons  in  an  early  century  of  our  era, 
and  which  is  generally  connected  with  the  name  of  Buddaghosha. 

The  prominent  position  of  Champa  on  the  route  to  China  made  its  ports  places 
of  call  for  many  ages,  and  in  the  earliest  record  of  the  Arab  navigation  to  China  we 
find  the  country  noticed  under  the  identical  name  (allowing  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
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AimWc  Alphabet)  of  ^am/or  Ckanf,  Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Zd/3d  or 
t4^  of  Ptolemy's  itinerary  of  the  sea-roate  to  the  Sinae  represents  this  same  name. 

[**  It  ii  tme,"  Sir  Henry  Ynle  wrote  since  (1882),  « that  Champa,  as  known  in  later 
daysy  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Mekong  delta,  whilst  Zabai  of  the  Greeks  lay  to  the  west 
of  that  and  of  the  /i/ya  airpon^pcor— the  Great  Cape,  or  C.  Cambodia  of  our  maps. 
Crawford  {Dese.  Ind,  Arch,  p.  80)  seems  to  say  that  the  Malays  include  under 
the  name  Champa  the  whole  of  what  we  call  Kamboja.  This  may  possibly  be  a  slip. 
Bat  it  is  certain,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  the  Arab  ^a^i/^which  is  unquestion- 
ably Champa — also  lay  west  of  the  Cape,  i.e,  within  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  fiict  is 
that  the  Indo-Chinese  kingdoms  have  gone  through  unceasing  and  enormous  vidssi- 
todes,  and  in  early  days  Champa  must  have  been  extensive  and  powerful,  for  in  the 
timvels  of  Hinen  Tsang  (about  A.D.  629)  it  is  called  J/a^-Champa.  And  my  late 
friend  Lieutenant  Gamier,  who  gave  great  attention  to  these  questions,  has  deduced 
from  such  data  as  exist  in  Chinese  Annals  and  elsewhere,  that  the  ancient  kingdom 
which  the  Chinese  describe  under  the  name  of  Fu-tmn,  as  extending  over  the 
whole  peninsula  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  was  a  kingdom  of  the  Tsiam  or  Champa 
race.    The  locality  of  the  ancient  port  of  Zabai  or  Champa  is  probably  to  be  sought 

00  the  west  coast  of  Kamboja,  near  the  Campot,  or  the  Kang-kao  of  our  maps.  On 
thb  coast  also  was  the  J^omAr  and  Jjramdrah  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  other  Arab  writers, 
the  great  source  of  aloes-wood,  the  country  then  of  the  Khmfir  or  Kambojan  People." 
{Nat€s  Ml  thi  OltUst  Records  of  the  Sea-Route  to  China  from  fVestern  Asia,  Froc 
R.  G.  S,  1882,  pp.  656-657.) 

M.  Barth  says  that  this  identification  would  agree  well  with  the  testimony  of  his 
inscription  XVIII.  B.,  which  comes  from  Angkor  and  for  which  CampH  is  a  part  of 
the  Iktkshiifipaiha^  of  the  southern  country.  But  the  capital  of  this  rival  State  of 
Kamboja  would  thus  be  very  near  the  Tr&mg  province  where  inscriptions  have  been 
Ibond  with  the  names  of  Bhavavarman  and  of  l9&navannaxL  It  is  true  that  in  627, 
the  King  of  Kamboja,  according  to  the  Chinese  Annals  (Ab»v.  MiL  As,  I.  p.  84),  had 
subjopitcd  the  kingdom  of  Fu-nan  identified  by  Yule  and  Gamier  with  CamptL 
Abel  R^musat  (ASmtv.  AM.  As,  I.  pp.  75  and  77)  identifies  it  with  Tong-king  and 
Slan.  Julien  (/.  As,  4*  S^r.  X.  p.  97)  with  Siam.  {/nscrip.  Sanscn'tes  du  Cambodgc^ 
1885,  pp.  69-70,  note.) 

Sir  Hciiry  Yule  writes  {I.e.  p.  657)  :  "  We  have  said  that  the  Arab  ..Va;//,  as  well 
as  the  Greek  Zalai,  lay  west  of  Capo  C\ini)Mxlia.  This  is  proved  by  the  statement 
that  the  Aralis  ^n  their  voyage  to  C.liina  made  a  ten  days'  run  from  Sanfio  Pulo 
dmiluT."  But  Abulfedd  (trariNl.  by  duyari/y  II.  ii.  p.  127)  distinctly  says  that  the 
K"niar  renin!»ula  ; Khmer)  is  situ.iltd  7irs/  of  the  S;inf  Peninsula  ;  l)elween  ^anf  and 
Ktiiiiir  there  is  not  a  day's  journey  l»y  mm. 

We  liave,  h«A\cvcr,  another  difViculiy  to  overcame. 

I  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Vule  an«l  Mars<len  that  in  cli.  vii.  hi/ra,  p.  276,  the  text 
mu>t  be  rcatl,  **When  yc)U  leave  Chamha^'  instead  of  "When  you  leave  Java.^* 
<'oming  from  Zayton  and  sailing  1500  miles,  Polo  arrives  at  Chamha  ;  from  Chamla, 
sailing  700  miles  he  arrives  at  the  islands  of  Sondur  and  Condur,  identified  by  Vule 
mith  Sundar  Fiilat  Pulo  Condore) ;  from  Sundar  Ti'ilat,  after  500  miles  more,  he  fimis 
the  country  called  Locac  ;  then  he  goes  to  iVniam  (Bintang,  500 miles),  Malaiur,  and 
Java  the  I-ess  (Sumatra).  Ibn  KhoidadhlKli's  itinerary  agrees  pretty  well  with  Marco 
I*''»lo's,a5  Profess<ir  I)e  (loeje  remarks  l<^  me :  "Starting  from  Mait  (Hintang),  and  leaving 
on  the  left  Tiyuma  ^Timoan),  in  five  <!ays' journey,  one  goes  to  Kim^r  (Kmer,  (  amboilia), 
and  after  three  days  more,  following  the  coast,  arrives  toSanf;  then  to  Lukyn,  the 
fir'sl  pi/inl  of  call  in  China,  100  jvira'^an'^s  by  l.md  or  by  sea;  from  I.ukyn  it  lakes 
four  flays  by  sea  ant  1  twenty  by  lan<l  logo  to  Kaiitu."  ICanlun,  see  note,  >upra  j).  199.  J 
^S<.-c  De  iikifjts  Ibn  KhotdAdhbth^  p.  48  et  .w./.)  Put  we  come  nijw  to  ilie  dilticulty. 
Pr*rfrvv>r  I  >e  (joejc  writes  tome:  **  It  is  strange  that  in  the  Ktla/icu  dis  I'oj'iix'^s  of 
KLihaud.  p.  20  <if  the  text,  reproduced  by   Ibn  al    Paklh,   p.  12  .«/'/.,   Sundar  Ki'ilat 

1  Pal')  Condore)  is  placed  between  .*^anf  and  the  China  Sea  L\jft.(/y) ;  it  takes  temlays 
logo  fi'rin  $anf  to  Sundar  Fulat,  and  th<.n  a  month  (vcven  days  of  which  between 
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mountains  called  the  Gates  of  China.)  In  the  Livre  des  Merventes  de  Flnde  (pp.  85. 
86)  we  read :  *  When  arrived  between  Sanf  and  the  China  coast,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sundar  FuUt,  an  island  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Sandjy,  which  is 
the  Sea  of  China.  .  .  .'  It  would  appear  from  these  two  passages  that  Sanf  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  This  Sanf  is  different  from  the  §anf  of  Ibn 
Khordadhbeh  and  of  Abulfeda."  {Guyants  transL  II.  ii.  127.) 

It  does  not  strike  me  from  these  passages  that  Sanf  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Indeed  Professor  G.  Schlegel,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  "PoungPaOy 
vol.  X.,  seems  to  prove  that  Shay-po  (Djava),  represented  by  Chinese  characters,  which 
are  the  transcription  of  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  China  Rose  {Hibiscus  rosa  sinettsis)^ 
Djavi  or  Djapd,  is  not  the  great  island  of  Java,  but,  according  to  Chinese  texts,  a  state 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  Shay-po  is  Champa, 
as  he  believes  he  has  done. 

However,  Professor  De  Goeje  adds  in  his  letter,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the 
celebrated  Arabic  scholar  of  Leyden,  that  he  does  not  very  much  like  the  theory  of 
two  Sanf,  and  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sea  captain  of  the  Marvels  of 
India  placed  Sundar  FdUt  a  little  too  much  to  the  north,  and  that  the  narrative  of  the 
Relation  des  Voyages  is  inexact. 

To  conclude :  the  history  of  the  relations  between  Annam  (Tong-king)  and  her 
southern  neighbour,  the  kingdom  of  Champa,  the  itineraries  of  Marco  Polo  and  Ibn 
Khordadhbeh  as  well  as  the  position  given  to  Sanf  by  Abulfeda,  justify  me,  I  think, 
in  placing  Champa  in  that  part  of  the  central  and  southern  indo-Chinese  coast  which 
the  French  to-day  call  Annam  (Cochinchine  and  Basse-Cochinchine),  the  Binh-Thuan 
province  showing  more  particularly  what  remains  of  the  ancient  kingdom. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  No.  I  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Bui,  de 
VEcole  Fran^aise  d* Extreme- Orient t  which  contains  a  note  on  Canf  et  Campdy  by 
M.  A.  Barth.  The  reasons  given  in  a  note  addressed  to  him  by  Professor  De  Goeje 
and  the  work  of  Ibn  Khordadhbeh  have  led  M.  A.  liarlh  to  my  own  conclusion,  viz. 
that  the  coast  of  Champa  was  situated  where  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the 
Annamite  coast. — H.  C] 

The  Sagatu  of  Marco  appears  in  the  Chinese  history  as  Sotu^  the  military  governor 
of  the  Canton  districts,  which  he  had  been  active  in  reducing. 

In  1278  Sotu  sent  an  envoy  to  Chen-ching  to  claim  the  king's  submisaon,  which 
was  rendered,  and  for  some  years  he  sent  his  tribute  to  Kublii.  But  when  the  Kaan 
proceeded  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  by  sending  a  Resident  and 
Chinese  officials,  the  king's  son  (1282)  resolutely  opposed  these  proceedings,  and 
threw  the  Chinese  officials  into  prison.  The  Kaan,  in  great  wrath  at  this  insult, 
(coming  also  so  soon  after  his  discomfiture  in  Japan),  ordered  Sotu  and  others  to 
(Dhen-ching  to  take  vengeance.  The  prince  in  the  following  year  made  a  pretence 
of  submission,  and  the  army  (if  indeed  it  had  been  sent)  seems  to  have  been  with- 
drawn. The  prince,  however,  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Chinese  establishments, 
and  put  100  of  their  officials  to  death.  Sotu  then  despatched  a  new  force,  but 
it  was  quite  unsuccessful,  and  had  to  retire.  In  1284  the  king  sent  an  embassy, 
including  his  grandson,  to  beg  for  pardon  and  reconciliation.  KubUi,  however, 
refused  to  receive  them,  and  ordered  his  son  Tughan  to  advance  through  Tong-king, 
an  enterprise  which  led  to  a  still  more  disastrous  war  with  that  country,  in  which 
the  Mongols  had  much  the  worst  of  it.     We  are  not  told  more. 

Here  we  have  the  difficulties  usual  with  Polo's  historical  anecdotes.  Certain 
names  and  circumstances  are  distinctly  recognisable  in  the  Chinese  Annab ;  others 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  these.  The  embassy  of  1284  seems  the  most  likely  to 
be  the  one  spoken  of  by  Polo,  though  the  Chinese  history  does  not  give  it  the 
favourable  result  which  he  ascribes  to  it  The  date  in  the  text  we  see  to  be  wrong, 
and  as  usual  it  varies  in  different  MSS.  I  suspect  the  original  date  was  MCCLXXXiii. 
One  of  the  Chinese  notices  gives  one  of  the  king's  names  as  Sinhopala^  and  no 
doubt  thb  is  Ramusio's  Accambale  (A9ambale)  ;  an  indication  at  once  of  the  authentic 
character  of  that  interpolation,  and  of  the  identity  of  Champa  and  Chen-ching. 
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[We  Itaia  from  an  iucriptioD  that  in  1365  the  King  at  Champa  wx  Jaya- 
Sinhararmin  II.,  who  wis  oamed  Indiavarman  in  1377,  and  whom  theCbinete  called 
CItt  a  Taya  Sinka  phala  Maka  tkma  i<^  Jaya  Smha  varmma  maha  dera).  He 
wai  the  Icing  at  the  lime  of  Polo's  voyage.  [A.  Btrgtdgiu,  AneUn  nyauwu  dt 
CamfS,  pp.  39-40;  E.  Aymonitr,  tu  Tehama  il  Iturs  rtHgiaus,  p.  14.) — H.  C] 

ThctE  are  nolicei  of  \\k  ercnii  in  De  Mailla  {IX.  430-4a2)  and  GaaUl  (194),  but 
PsQthier's  cxtiacls  which  ne  have  made  nae  of  are  much  falter. 

Elephants  have  genemlly  fanned  a  chief  pait  of  the  preunti  01  tribnte  lent 
periodically  by  the  varinus  Indo-CbineM  (tates  to  the  Coort  of  China. 

[In  a  Chinese  wortc  publtahed  in  (he  i4tb  centuiy,  by  an  Aniuunite,  under  the 
title  of  A^n-MoH  cki  Ha,  utd  trarulated  into  French  by  M.  SainMA  (1896),  we  read 
(p.  397) ;  "  Elephanls  aie  found  Only  in  Lin-y ;  thii  ii  the  country  which  became 
Champa,  li  is  the  habit  to  have  boideni  carried  by  elephants ;  tbit  country  is  to-day 
the  pD-cheng  province."  M.  SatMoa  adds  in  a  note  that  Pu-cbeng,  in  Anoamite 
B6  cbaiih  quill,  is  to-day  Quang-hiufa,  and  that,  in  Ibis  country,  was  placed  the  first 
taialal  (Dong-hoi)  of  llic  fbtnre  kingdom  of  Champa  thrown  later  down  to  the 
v.alh.~H.  C,l 

{.The  Chams,  according  to  their  tradition,  had  three  capitals :  the  most  ancient, 
Skn-Bameuy,  probably  the  actital  Qoang-Binh  ptovince;  Bal-H<mgaa,  near  Hvi) 
*nd  Bml-ArngMU,  in  the  Binh-Dinh  ptorince.  In  the  4th  centuiy,  the  kii^om  of 
Lim-jroi  LSm-l^  is  mentioned  in  the  Qiinese  Annals. — H.  C] 

Non  a.— The  date  of  Marco's  visit  to  Champa  varies  in  the  MSS.  :  Paaihier  haa 
laSOk  at  bat  alto  RaniBtio:  the  G.  T.  has  1285  ;  ibe  Geograi^c  Latin  taSS.  I 
iodme  to  adopt  the  last.  For  we  know  that  about  lago,  Mark  returned  to  Court  from 
*  ndtdoo  lo  the  Indian  Seas,  which  mi^  have  included  this  visit  to  Champa. 

Tbe  large  family  of  the  king  was  one  of  the  stock  marvels.  Odoricsays:  "ZaUfa 
It  ■  very  fine  country,  having  great  store  of  victuals  and  all  good  things.  The  king 
of  dte  country,  it  wit  taid  when  t  was  there  [circa  1313},  had,  what  with  tcuit  and 
with  daughters,  a  good  two  hundred  children ;  for  he  hath  many  wives  and  other 
women  whom  be  keepeth.  This  king  hath  also  14,000  lame  elephants.  ■  .  .  And 
other  folk  keep  elephants  Ihece  just  as  commonly  as  we  keep  oacn  hFre"  (pp.  95-96}. 
The  latlci  point  illusliates  what  Polo  says  of  clcph^inls,  and  is  sc.iicely  an  exaggeration 
in  rrgiud  lo  all  Ihc  soulhirn  lndo-Chiii<ri.e  Slans.     (See  note  to  Odoric  u.  s.) 

KoTe  3. — Champa  Proper  and  llie  adjoining  Iciiiloiics  have  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  chief  scat  of  the  production  of  lign-alocs  or  eagle-wood.  Bolh  names 
■re  misleading,  for  the  thing  has  nmighl  lo  do  cither  wiih  aloes  or  eagles  \  though 
good  Bishop  I'allegoix  derives  the  latter  name  from  the  wood  being  speckled  like  an 
eagle's  plumage.  It  is  in  fact  ihiough  Aqtiila,  Agila,  from  Aptru,  one  of  the  Sanskrit 
names  of  ihe  article,  whilst  that  is  jxissibly  from  the  Malay  A'ayu  (vn>oA)-gaAm, 
though  the  course  of  the  clymolugy  is  mnce  likely  10  be  the  oilier  way  ;  and  AXAq  is 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  term  which  ihe  Arabs  apply  (o  il,  vii.  Al-'Ud,  "The 
Wood-' 

{[t  is  probable  that  the  first  Portuguese  who  had  to  do  with  eagle-wood  called  it 
Iiy  its  Arabic  name,  agkaluhy,  or  malayilam,  agila  ;  whence  p6o  dt'  agnilit  "  aguila 
wood."  It  was  translated  into  Latin  as  ligtium  ai/uHat,  and  aflei  into  modern 
languages,  as  ioii  ifaiglt,  eagli-viood,  adlerhali,  etc.  {A.  Caiatim,  Its  Chams,  p.  50.  ] 
Mr.  Gnicncreldt  (Nalis,  pp.  141-141)  writes :  "  Li\'iiiim  aloit  is  the  wood  of  the 
Aqtiilaria  agallxha,  and  is  rhicHy  known  as  siniiti>;  intcine.  The  Pcii-lt'oii  A'ang-mu 
describes  it  as  follows:  '  Sinihig  iiutnse,  also  <:3\\et\  houey  initast.  Il  comes  from 
the  heart  and  ihe  knots  of  a  liee  and  sinks  in  water,  Iroin  which  peculiarity 
the  name  liihing  imemi  is  derived.  ...  In  the  l>cscription  of  Annain  we  find  it 
called  htnty  iiumsi,  l>ci»usc  it  smcIN  liki-  Imney.'  The  same  work,  as  well  as  the 
NaH-fntg  Ts'au-mu  Chumg,  further  informs  us  that  this  incense  was  obtained 
in  alt  CDuntlies  south  of  China,  by  felling  the  old  trees  and  leaving  ihem  lo  decay. 
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when,  after  some  time,  only  the  heart,  the  knots,  and  some  other  hard  ports 
remained.  The  product  was  known  under  different  names,  according  to  its  qiudity 
or  shape,  and  in  addilion  to  ihe  names  given  above,  we  find  fowl  bones^  horse-koofs^ 
2^11^ green  cinnamon;  these  latter  names,  however,  are  seldom  used." — H.  C] 

The  tine  eagle-wood  of  Champa  is  the  result  of  disease  in  a  leg;uminous  tree, 
Aloexylon  Agallochum;  whilst  an  inferior  kind,  though  of  the  same  aromatic  properties, 
is  derived  from  a  tree  of  an  entirely  different  order,  Aquilaria  Agalhcha,  and  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Silhet. 

The  Bonus  of  the  G.  T.  here  is  another  example  of  Marco's  use,  probably  un- 
conscious, of  an  Oriental  word.  It  is  Persian  Adnus,  Ebony,  which  has  passed  almost 
unaltered  into  the  Spanish  Adenuz.  We  find  Jbenus  also  in  a  French  inventory 
{Dottet  cTArcqy  p.  134),  but  the  Botiiis  seems  to  indicate  that  the  word  as  used  by 
the  Traveller  was  strange  to  Rusticiano.  The  word  which  he  uses  for  pen-cases  too, 
CalamanZf  is  more  suggestive  of  the  Persian  Kalamddn  than  of  the  Italian  Calamafo. 

'*  Ebony  is  very  common  in  this  country  (Champa),  but  the  wood  which  is  the 
most  precious,  and  which  is  sufficiently  abundant,  is  called  '  Eagle- wood,'  of  which 
the  first  quality  sells  for  its  weight  in  gold  ;  the  native  name  is  KinamJ**  {Bishop 
Louis  in  J.  A.  S.  B.  VI.  742 ;  Dr,  Birdwood^  in  the  Bible  Educator^  I.  243 ; 
Crawfurd's  Diet,) 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Concerning  the  Great  Island  of  Java. 

When  you  sail  from  Chamba,  1500  miles  in  a  course 
between  south  and  south-east,  you  come  to  a  great  Island 
called  Java.  And  the  experienced  mariners  of  those 
Islands  who  know  the  matter  well,  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  Island  in  the  world,  and  has  a  compass  of  more 
than  3000  miles.  It  is  subject  to  a  great  King  and 
tributary  to  no  one  else  in  the  world.  The  people  are 
Idolaters.  The  Island  is  of  surpassing  wealth,  producing 
black  pepper,  nutmegs,  spikenard,  galingale,  cubebs, 
cloves,  and  all  other  kinds  of  spices. 

This  Island  is  also  frequented  by  a  vast  amount  of 
shipping,  and  by  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  costly 
goods  from  which  they  reap  great  profit.  Indeed  the 
treasure  of  this  Island  is  so  great  as  to  be  past  telling. 
And  I  can  assure  you  the  Great  Kaan  never  could  get 
possession  of  this  Island,  on  account  of  its  great  distance, 
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and  the  great  expense  of  an  expedition  thither.  The 
merchants  of  Zayton  and  Manzi  draw  annually  great 
returns  from  this  country.' 


Note  i.— Flerc  Maica  speaks  of  that  Pearl  of  Islands,  Jura.  The  chapter  is  a 
digres»on  froni  Ihe  course  of  bis  voyage  tawards  India,  but  possibly  he  may  have 
toDched  al  Ihc  island  on  his  previous  expedition,  alluded  la  in  DOle  1,  ch.  v.  Not 
more,  for  the  account  is  vague,  and  where  parliculars  are  given  not  accarsle.  Java 
does  not  fmdiier  nulmegs  or  cloves,  though  doubtless  it  was  a  E'eit  marl  Tor  these 
and  all  the  products  of  the  Archipelago.  And  if  l>y  Irtasurt  he  means  gold,  as 
indeed  Kaniusin  reads,  no  gold  is  found  in  Java.  Batbcea,  however,  has  the  same 
story  at  the  gteat  amount  of  gold  drawn  from  Java  ;  and  Oe  liarros  says  that  Sunda, 
i.e.  Western  Java,  which  Ihe  Portuguese  ri^arded  as  a  dislinci  island,  produced 
inferior  gold  of  7  carats,  but  that  pepper  was  the  staple,  of  which  Ihe  annual  supply 
was  more  than   30,000  cwt.     (A'lm.   I.   318-319;   D«  Bari-ns.   Dec   IV.  liv.   i. 


>.) 


The  , 


ascribed  to  Java  in  Pauthier'a  Tevt  is  5000  milvs.     Kvcn  the  3000 
lake  fioni  the  Geog.  Text  is  about  double  the  truth ;  but  it  is  exactly  the 


"  Cn  (tfltr  3|slt  Uitncnt  gmnt  qnnntitf  be  nfe,  c  lie  mtrciiti;  qc  hi  nnltnt  be 
mnintce  mcmntice  ct  hi  font  grant  saagnt," 

same  that  Oduric  and  Conti  assign.  No  doubt  il  was  a  tradition  among  the  Arab 
seamen.  They  never  visited  the  south  coast,  and  probably  had  exl^a^■agilnt  ideas  of 
its  extension  in  that  direction,  us  the  Portuguese  had  for  long.  Even  at  the  end  of 
the  l6th  century  Lioschoten  says :  "  Its  breadth  is  as  yet  unknown  ;  some  conceiving 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  Terra  Auslralls  extending  from  opposite  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Jfaaeftr  it  is  cammoaly  htld  to  be  an  iiland"  (ch.  XX.),  And  in  the  old  map 
republished  in  the  Lisbon  Dc  Barros  of  1777,  the  south  side  of  Java  is  marked 
"  Parle  incognita  de  Java,"  and  is  without  a  single  name,  whilst  a  narrow  strait 
tuns  right  across  the  island  (the  supposed  division  of  Sunda  from  Java  Proper). 


Chaf.  VI.  THE  GREAT  ISLAND  OF  JAVA  2 

Tlie  hitlury  of  J*m  previous  to  the  ri»  of  the  Enipiii;  of  Majnpohit,  ir       i 
immdlintel)'  following  out  Traveller's  voi-Hge,  is  very  obscure.     But  ihcrc       b 
rficlcncc  of  (he  existence  of  a  powerful  dynasty  in  the  island  about  tt         i' 
att  inuriptioD  o!  sscerLained  ttale  [A.D.  1394)  the  King  Uttungadevi 
iobjKled  jSiit  "iingj,  and  to  be  sovereign  of  tlie  whole  Island  of  Jat  -, 

KE  Ijutea,  tV.  4S2).     It  is  true   that,  as  our  Traveller  says,   Kiib'  I 

altvmpted  the  subjugation  uf  Jit's,  but  he  did  make  the  allcmpt  slina 
aAcf  lli«  departure  of  the  Venetians.     It  was   the  result  of  one  c. 
Irs  to  claim  the  homage  of  distant  states,  and  turned  out  u 
1  against  Champa  and  Jipon.     His  ambo^adoi,  a  Chinew  cal 
wu  teat  lock  with  his  face  branded  like  a  thiefs.     A  great  armameni      k 
tn  the  pMit  of  Fo-kicn  to  avenge  this  insult ;  it  ataitcd  about  Januar; 
not  ellcci  a  landing  till  autumn.     After  some  temporary  success 
constrained  to  re-embark  with  a  Icaa  of  3000  meo.     The  death  of  K 
any  reuewal  of  the  attempt ;  and  it  is  mentioned  that  his  successor  rav 
re-opvning  or  the  Indian  trade  which  the  J»va  war  had  inlern 
pp.  JI7  iiff.,  124,)    To  this  Iniluie  Odoric,  who  visited  Java 
"  Now  ihe  Great  Kaan  of  Cathay  majiy  a  time  engaged  in  war  wnn 
the  king  always  vanquished  and  gr>t  the  better  of  him."    Odoric  ipeaki 
of  lUc  richness  and  population  of  Java,  calling  it  "  the  KCond  best  of  1 
exiM,"  and  describing  a  gorgeous  palace  in  terms  similar  to  those  In 
ii|K'alci  of  the  Palace  of  Chipangu.     {Ca/Aaj/,  p.  87  if/^.i 

(We  read  in  the  >»n-iA.(Bli.  no),  tianslated  by  Mr.  Croenevcldl,  that  ■      vi 
tiliuted   beyond  the  sea  and  fntlher  away  than  Chimpa ;   when  one  r^)'~v<ii 
Ti'wao-chau  and  goes  southward,  he  fiist  comes  to  Champa  and  afterwi 
coanliT."     It  appears  that  when  his  envoy  Mfng-K'i  had  been  brondetl  o„ 
KdbUi,  in  1391,  appointed  Shih-jn,  a  native  of  To-yeh,  district  Li-chaa,  Pa 
Qiih-li  province,  commander  of  the  eipedititm  to  Java,  whilst  Ike-hlese,  a 
and  Kan-Hsiog,  a  man  from  Ts'ai-chau  (Ho-nan),  were  appointed  to  assist  hi- 
Grocnevcldi  has  tnnslaied  the  accannls  of  tb(«e  ihiee  officers.     In  the  M'ng-mtt 
(Bk.  334)  we  read  ;  "Jan  is  situated  at  (be  louth-west  of  Champa.     In  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  KilbWi  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty,  Meng-K'i  was  sent  there  us  an  envoy  and 
hid  his  fate  cm,  uu  which  KiiMJi  'tnt  a  largt  aimy  which  subdued  the  nvuniry  and 
then  came  back."    {L.c.  p.  34.)    The  prince  guilty  of  this  insult  was  the  King  of 
Tumapel  "in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  Java,  whose  cosnlry  was  called  Java  par 
eicellence  by  the  Chinese,  because  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  island  they  chiefly 
traded."    {L.c.  p.  31.)— H.  C] 

The  curious  figure  of  a  vessel  which  we  give  here  is  taken  from  llie  vast  series  of 

Eediwval  sculptures  which  adorns  the  great  Iluddhist  pyramid  in  the  cuntrc  of  Java, 
10WD  as  Boro  Bodor,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural  monuments  in  the 
world,  but  the  history  of  which  is  alt  in  darkness.  The  ship,  with  its  outrigger  and 
apparently  canvas  sails,  is  not  Chinese,  but  it  undoubtedly  pictures  vessels  which 
frequented  the  ports  of  Java  in  the  early  pari  of  the  14th  century,*  possibly  one  of 
those  from  Ceylon  or  Southern  India. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Wherein  the  Isles  of  Sondur  and  Condur  are  spoken  op; 

AND  THE  Kingdom  of  Locac.  ♦ 

When  you  leave  Chamba  ^  and  sail  for  700  miles  on  a 
course  between  south  and  south-west,  you  arrive  at  two 
Islands,  a  greater  and  a  less.  The  one  is  called  Sondur 
and  the  other  Condur.^  As  there  is  nothing  about  them 
worth  mentioning,  let  us  go  on  five  hundred  miles  beyond 
Sondur,  and  then  we  find  another  country  which  is  called 
LocAC.  It  is  a  good  country  and  a  rich  ;  [it  is  on  the 
mainland] ;  and  it  has  a  king  of  its  own.  The  people 
are  Idolaters  and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  pay 
tribute  to  nobody,  for  their  country  is  so  situated  that  no 
one  can  enter  it  to  do  them  ill.  Indeed  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  at  it,  the  Great  Kaan  would  soon  bring 
them  under  subjection  to  him. 

In  this  country  the  brazil  which  we  make  use  of 
grows  in  great  plenty ;  and  they  also  have  gold  in  in- 
credible quantity.  They  have  elephants  likewise,  and 
much  game.  In  this  kingdom  too  are  gathered  all 
the  porcelain  shells  which  are  used  for  small  change  in 
all  those  regions,  as  I  have  told  you  before. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  mention  except  that  this  is  a 
very  wild  region,  visited  by  few  people ;  nor  does  the 
king  desire  that  any  strangers  should  frequent  the 
country,  and  so  find  out  about  his  treasure  and  other 
resources.^  We  will  now  proceed,  and  tell  you  of 
something  else. 


Note  i. — All  the  MSS.  and  texts  I  believe  without  exception  read  *^u>Aen  yoii 
leave  Java,"  etc  But,  as  Marsden  has  indicated,  the  point  of  departure  is  really 
Champa^  the  introduction  of  Java  being  a  digression  ;  and  the  retention  of  the  latter 
name  here  would  throw  us  irretrievably  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  Certain  'old 
geographers,  we  may  observe,  did  follow  that  indication,  and  the  results  were  curious 
enough,   as  we  shall  notice  in  next  note  but  one.      Marsden's  observations  are 
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to  jolt  that  I  have  futlowed  I'auihier  in  subslituting  ChB.nipa  for  Java  in  the 
lc«. 

Note  i.— There  is  no  reiuson  to  doubt  that  these  islands  ate  the  gronp  now 
IcDOWQ   u  Ihil  of  PULO  CoNDOKE,  in  old  limes  an   impoilant  Undmark,   and 
oaasional  point  of  call,  on  the  route  to  China.     Tlie  group  is  termed  SunJar  f&hU 
(fildt  tepresenLing  the  M;ilay  l^ih  or  Island,  in  the  plaml)  in  the  Arab  Ktlaiiom  of 
the  gih  centuiy,  the  last  point  of  departure  od  the  voyage  to  China,  from  which  \\ 
was  a  month  distant.      This  old  record  givei  tis  the  name  SomUir ;    in  modern  I 
we  have  it  n  A'amtir;   Polo  combines  both   names.      ["These  may  also  bt 
'Satyrs'  Islands 'of  Ptolemy,  or  they  maybe  iasSindai;   for  he  has  a  Sindi 
on  the  coast  close  lo  Ihii  po^lion,  though  his  Sindai  islands  are  dropt  tax  away. 
it  would  not  be  difhcult  to  show  that  Ptolemy's  islands  have  been  located  aiaac 
random,  or  as  from  a  pepper  castor."     (  Yule,  OldtU  Records,  p.  657.)]    The  \       p 
consists  of  a  Inrgei  island  about  ll  miles  long,  two  of  2  or  3  miles,  and  some 
dozen  others  of  insignilicant  dimensions.     The  large  one  is  now  specially  t 
Condore.     It  has  a  fair  harbour,  fresh  water,  anil  wood  in  abundance.  \ 

visited  the  group  and  recommended  its  occupation.  The  E.  ' 
establish  a  post  there  in  1701,  but  il  came  to  a  speedy  end  in  the 
Europeans  by  theii  Macassar  garrison.  About  the  year  1730  some  -> 
a  settlement  there  was  also  made  by  (he  French,  who  gave  the  islaui.  ~  ja, 

ftU  teOrUoHs.     The  celebrated  Pire  Gaobil  spent  eight  months  on  the  ,d  a 

wrote  an  interesting  letter  about  il  (February,  1711;  see  also  IMtns  Edifianl.., 
Vjk.  xvi.).  When  the  group  was  visited  by  Mr.  John  CiBwfurd  on  his  mission  10 
Cochin  China  the  inhabitants  numbered  about  800,  of  Cochin  Chinese  descent.  The 
group  is  now  held  by  the  French  under  Saigon.  The  chief  island  ii  known  to  the 
CtiincM  as  the  mountain  of  Kunlun.  There  is  another  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  same 
to,  oitled  the  Seven  Cheu,  and  respecting  these  two  gioups  Chinese  snilors  hare  a 
kind  of  IrKidil-mSejUcm  s.iw  :— 

•'S»aHsf'a  Tii-thill,  Hiafa  Kunlun, 
Chen  mi  fw)  tkih.jiH  .hwH  nKtmn"' 
Meaning : — 

"  Wiih  Kunlun  to  starboard,  and  larboard  the  Cheu, 
Keep  conning  your  compass,  whatever  you  do, 
(Jr  10  Davy  Jones'  Locker  go  vessel  and  crew." 

{RUter,  IV.  1017 ;  Reinaud,  I,  18 ;  A.  HamillBn,  II.  402  :  Mim.  coHi:  /es  Chiiuis, 
XIV.  S3.) 

NoTB  3. — Paulhier  reads  ihe  name  of  the  kingdom  Seucal,  but  I  adhere  to  the 
reading*  of  the  G.  T.,  Lixhae  and  Locac,  which  are  supported  by  Ramusio. 
Paolhier's  C  and  the  Bern  MS.  have  U  chac  and  le  ikai,  which  indicate  Ihe  same 

Distance  and  other  particulars  point,  as  Hugh  Murray  discerns,  to  the  cut  coast 
of  Ibe  Malay  Peninsula,  or  (as  I  conceive)  lo  Ihe  territory  now  called  Siam,  including 
the  nid  coast,  as  subject  or  tributary  from  time  immemorial. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  known  to  the  Chinese  by  the  name  of  Sun-L».  The 
SupfJemenl  to  Ma  Twan-lin's  Encyclopedia  describes  Sien-Lo  as  on  the  sea-board  lo 
the  extreme  south  of  Chen-ching.  "  Il  otiginaJly  consisted  of  two  kingdoms,  Sitn 
and  Lakok.  The  Sien  people  are  the  remains  of  a  tribe  which  in  the  year 
(A.D.  1341)  bepui  to  come  down  upon  the  Lo-hoh,  and  united  with  the  latter  into 
one  tuition.  .  .  .  The  land  of  ihe  Lo-hoh  consists  of  eilended  plains,  bat  not  mach 
^ricaltDte  is  donc."t 

B  (b(  Hime-dk'  SlUnt-UM,  by  Fd  Uhh] 
'  -~*-'-^  Ihia  il  Ibi  iuImUik*  1  awi  to  iIh  Undiwa  of  Vialmmm  J.  Samiawi, 
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In  this  Lo  or  Lo-HOH,  which  apparenily  formed  the  lower  part  of  what  is  now 
Siam,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  I  believe  that  we  have  our 
Traveller's  Locac.  The  latter  half  of  the  name  may  be  either  the  second  syllable  of 
Lo-Hoh,  for  Polo's  c  often  represents  h ;  or  it  may  be  the  Chinese  Kwd  or  Kwi^ 
"kingdom,"  in  the  Canton  and  Fo-kien  pronunciation  {i.e,  the  pronunciation  of 
Polo's  mariners)  kok ;  Lo-kok,  "the  kingdom  of  Lo."  5i>w-Lo-KoK  is  the  exact 
form  of  the  Chinese  name  of  Siam  which  is  used  by  Bastian. 

What  was  this  kingdom  of  Lo  which  occupied  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  ?  Chinese  scholars  generally  say  that  Sien-Lo  means  Siam  and  Laos ;  but  this 
I  cannot  accept,  if  Laos  is  to  bear  its  ordinary  geographical  sense,  ue.  of  a  country 
bordering  Siam  on  the  north-east  and  north.  Still  there  seems  a  probability  that 
the  usual  interpretation  may  be  correct,  when  properly  explained. 

[Regarding  the  identification  of  Locac  with  Siam,  Mr.  G.  Phillips  writes  {Jour. 
China  B.R.A.S.^  XXL,  1886,  p.  34,  note):  "I  can  only  fully  endorse  what  Col. 
Yule  ssi.ys  upon  this  subject,  and  add  a  few  extracts  of  my  own  taken  from  the  article 
on  Siam  given  in  the  Wu-pi-chi.  It  would  appear  tliat  previously  to  134 1  a  country 
called  Lohoh  (in  Amoy  pronunciation  Lohok)  existed,  as  Yule  says,  in  what  is  now  called 
Lower  Siam,  and  at  that  date  became  incorporated  with  Sien.  In  the  4th  year  of 
Hung-wu,  1372,  it  sent  tribute  to  China,  under  the  name  of  Sien  Lohok.  The 
country  was  first  called  Sien  Lo  in  the  first  year  of  Yung  Lo,  1403.  In  the  T'ang 
Dynasty  it  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Lo-yueh^  pronounced  Lo-gueh  at  that 
period.  This  Lo-yueh  would  seem  to  have  been  situated  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Johore." — H.  C.  j 

In  1864,  Dr.  Bastian  communicated  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  the  translation 
of  a  long  and  interesting  inscription,  brought  [in  1834]  from  Sukkothai  to  Bangkok 
by  the  late  King  of  Siam  [Mongkut,  then  crown  prince],  and  dated  in  a  year  1214, 
which  in  the  era  of  Salivahana  (as  it  is  almost  certainly,  see  Gamier^  cited  below)  will 
be  A.D.  1 292- 1 293,  almost  exactly  coincident  with  Polo's  vo)rage.  The  author  of  this 
inscription  was  a  Prince  of  Thai  (or  Siamese)  race,  styled  Phra  Rama  Kamheng 
("The  Valiant")  [son  of  Sri  Indraliya],  who  reigned  in  Sukkothai,  whilst  his 
dominions  extended  firom  Vieng-chan  on  the  Mekong  River  (lat.  18**),  to  Pechabur, 
and  Sri-Thammarat  {i.e.  Lig6r,  in  lat.  8°  18 ')f  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
[This  inscription  gives  three  dales — 1205,  1209,  and  1214  s'aka  =  A.D.  1283,  1287  and 
1292.  One  passage  sa3rs :  "  Formerly  the  Thais  had  no  writing ;  it  is  in  1205  s'aka, 
year  of  the  goat  =  A.D.  1283,  that  King  RSma  Kamheng  sent  for  a  teacher  who 
invented  the  Thai  writing.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  it  to-day."  (Cf. 
FoumereaUy  Siam  ancien,  p.  225;  Schmitt,  Exc.  et  Recon.^  1885 ;  Aymonier^ 
Cambodge,  II.  p.  72.) — H.  C]  'Ihe  conquests  of  this  prince  are  stated  to  have 
extended  eastward  to  the  "  Royal  Lake,"  apparently  the  Great  Lake  of  Kamboja ; 
and  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Siamese,  who  had 
invaded  Kamboja  shortly  before  it  was  visited  (in  1296)  by  that  envoy  of  KubUi's 
successor,  whose  valuable  account  of  the  country  has  been  translated  by  R^musat.* 
Now  this  prince  Rama  Kamheng  of  Sukkothai  was  probably  (as  Lieutenant  Gamier 
supposes)  of  the  Thai-nyai^  Great  Thai,  or  Laotian  branch  of  the  race.  Hence  the 
application  of  the  name  Lo-kok  to  his  kingdom  can  be  accounted  for. 

It  was  another  branch  of  the  Thai,  known  as  Thai-noiy  or  Little  Thai,  which  in 
1 35 1,  under  another  Phra  Rama,  founded  Ayuthia  and  the  Siamese  monarchy,  which 
still  exists. 

The  explanation  now  given  seems  more  satisfactory  than  the  suggestions  formerly 
made  of  the  connection  of  the  name  Locac,  either  with  Lophaburi  (or  Lav(ft  Louvo\ 
a  very  ancient  capital  near  Ayuthia,  or  with  Lawik,  i.e.  Kamboja.     Kamboja  had  at 


*  I  am  happy  to  express  my  obligation  to  the  remarks  of  my  lamented  friend  Lieutenant  Gamier, 
for  light  on  tnu  subject,  which  has  led  to  an  entire  reform  in  the  present  note.  (See  his  excellent 
Historical  Essay,  forming  ch.  v.  of  the  great  "  Voyage  <f  Expleratton  en  fndo-CkiHe,**  pp.  136-137X 
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■n  earliei  date    |>o5Man]  the  lower    valley  uf  ihc:  Mcimai,  bal,  we  see,  did  so  no 

The  name  Lawei  or  Lovek  is  applied  by  wrilers  of  the  i6[h  and  i?lh  cenlniies  lo 
ihe  cupilal  of  what  is  slill  Kamboja,  Ihe  luins  of  which  exisl  oear  Udong.  Laviik 
is  mentiined  mlong  with  the  other  Siamese  or  Laotian  countries  of  Yulhia,  Tcnnu- 
Krim,  Sukkoihai,  Pichalok,  LagDne>  Lanchnng  (or  Luang  Prubang),  Zimmj  (or 
Kiang-mxi),  and  Kiang-Tung,  in  Ihc  vast  list  of  stales  claimed  by  the  Burmese 
Cbtonkle  as  tributary  to  Pagin  before  its  fall.  We  find  in  the  Atn-i-Akbari  a  kind 
of  aloes-wood  called  Lawiki,  no  doubt  becnuie  il  came  from  this  repon. 

The  G.  T.  indeed  makes  the  course  from  Sondur  \o  Locac\ire/«- or  .'^ 
f'aalhici'l  text  seems  purposely  to  cotiecl  this,  calling  it,  "  i>.  c.  milltt  oalttc 
This  would  bKng  us  to  the  Peninsula  somewhere  about  what  is  now  th 
province  of  Ligor,!  and  this  is  Ihe  only  position  accurately  consistent  wit 
indication  of  the  route,  viz.  a  run  of  500  miles  soiUh  lo  lUe  Stiaiti  of  '. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  alw  liamiuio's  5pcci6c  statement  that  Locac  wai 


Baiboau  uys  gold  was  so  abundant  in  Malacca  thai  il  was  reckoned  by  Bakar 
cwt.       Though   Mr.    Lo^n    has   estimated    the   present    produce    of   the   ' 
PetiiDtnla  at  only   10,000  ounces,    Hamilton,   at  the  beginning  of   last  ceiiiui^, 
ayi    Pahang  alone  in   tome    yean    exported   above  S   cwt.       (i)    Brazil  ■  wood, 
now  generally  known   \fj  the   Malay  term  Sapfan,   is   abundant   on    the  coast. 
Riiret  >peak«  of  three  small  towns  on  il  as  enlirely  surrounded  by  trees  of  this 
kind.      And  higher  up,   in   the   latitude  of  Tavoy,   the   forests   of  sapnan-wood 
find  a  pTuminent  place  in  wime  maps  of  Siam.     In  media:val  iniercoarse  bi  \ 

moru  of  Siam  and  Chiiu  we  find  Braijl-wood  to  fonn   Ihe  bulk  of  th< 
(iraent.     I"  Mb  Hoan  fully  bears  otit  Polo's  statement  in  thii  matter,  for  j 
Thi*  BraiU  (of  which  Marco  speaks)  is  as  plentiful  as  firewood.     On  Chteg-b 
bfrnxil  and  other  fngiant  woodi  are  tmuketl  as  products  of  Siam.     Polo's  slalcm...... ... 

the  Dte  of  porcelain  shells  ai  small  change  ii  also  corrobonteil  by  Ma  Iluan."  {G. 
milifi./mr.  China  B.R.A.S..  Wl.,  18S6.  p.  37.)— H.  C]  (3)  Elcphanii,  are 
abundanL  (4)  Cowries,  according  to  Marsden  and  Crawfurd,  are  found  in  those 
seas  lately  only  on  the  Sulu  Islands ;  but  Bishop  I'allegoix  says  distinctly  thai 
they  are  found  in  aiundame  on  ihe  sand-banks  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  And  I 
see  Dr.  Fryer,  in  1673,  says  that  cowries  were  brought  lo  Sural  "from  Siam  and 
ihe  Philippine  Islands." 

For  some  centuries  after  this  lime  Siam  was  generally  known  lu  traders  by  the 
Fenian  name  of  5&i^r.i'  niu,  or  New  City.  This  seems  10  be  Ihe  name  generally  applied 
to  it  in  the  Shijarat  Malayu  (or  Malay  Chronicle),  and  it  is  used  also  by  Abdurrauik. 
Il  appears  among  the  early  navigators  of  the  161b  century,  as  Da  Gama,  Varthema, 
Gionnni  d'Empoli  and  Mendez  Pinto,  in  Ihe  shape  of  Serrtau,  Xarnau.  Whether 
this  name  was  applied  to  the  new  city  of  Ayulhia.  or  was  a  translation  of  that  of  the 
older  Lapk^uri  (which  appears  to  be  the  Sansk.  or  Pali  Nova  /•.ra  =  New-City)  I 
do  not  know. 

[Reinaod  (Int.  Ahulfida,  p.  CDKVi.)  writes  that,  according  lo  the  Christian  monit 
of  Nadjran,  who  crossed  Ihe  Malayan  Seas,  about  the  year  980,  at  this  time,  the  King 
of  Lukyn  had  josl  invaded  Ihe  kingdom  of  Sanf  and  taken  possession  of  it.    According 


•  TlK  Ktk»lM  aX  Ibn  Itiii 


>r  Locic    The  ir« 


Piopcr,  (S«/.  A  IV.  •4<>i  C>(<la^,  4«9.Sio.)  kak<'la*n<l  KaaianhOErtboihin  ''j/i>/.y«M 
■nd  (Ix  kini  <A  ttiii  undeiinnined  oxinliy.  wham%utilf  twcg  to  h*v<  lubmiiled  la  RUbUi  in  11 
wu  alM  Sti  Rmmm.  Il  b  pouihle  tUl  ihii  oai  Phn  Rama  of  Sukkotbai.  (Stc  CalU^,  j 
ElUn.  III.  >T:) 

t  _Wr.  C  PluiUpt  luppoM  Itt  luimt  U 

iliflliai  Man  ftnm  1  alihnn     Th*  lalicr  ii 
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to  Ibn  Khordddhbeh  {De  Gag/e,  p.  49)  Lukyn  is  the  first  port  of  China,  lOO  parasangs 
distant  from  Sanf  by  land  or* sea;  Chinese  stone,  Chinese  silk,  porcelain  of  excellent 
quality,  and  rice  are  to  be  found  at  Lukyn. — H.  C] 

{Bastiany  L  357,  IIL  433,  and  in  /.  A,  S.  B,  XXXIV.  Pt.  I.  p.  27  seqqr. 
Ramus.  I.  318;  Amyot^  XIV.  266,  269;  Paliegoix,  I.  196;  Bowringy  I.  41,  72; 
Phayre'mJ.  A,  S,  B.  XXXVII.  Pt.  L  p.  J02  ;  Aln  Akh,  80;  Mouhot,  I.  70;  Rot 
and  Fryer y  reprint,  1873,  p.  271.) 

Some  geographers  of  the  i6lh  century,  following  the  old  editions  which  carried  the 
travellers  south-east  or  south-west  of  Java  to  the  land  oi  Boea^h  (for  Locac),  introduced 
in  their  maps  a  continent  in  that  situation.  .  (See  e.g,  the  map  of  the  world  by  P. 
Plancius  in  Linschoten.)  And  this  has  sometimes  been  adduced  to  prove  an  early 
knowledge  of  Australia.  Mr.  Major  has  treated  this  question  ably  in  his  interesting 
essay  on  the  early  notices  of  Australia. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 
Of  the  Island  called  Pentam,  and  the  City  Mat-aiur 

When  you  leave  Locac  and  sail  for  500  miles  towards 
the  south,  you  come  to  an  island  called  Pentam,  a  very 
wild  place.  All  the  wood  that  grows  thereon  consists  of 
odoriferous  trees.^  There  is  no  more  to  say  about  it ;  so 
let  us  sail  about  sixty  miles  further  between  those  two 
Islands.  Throughout  this  distance  there  is  but  four 
paces'  depth  of  water,  so  that  great  ships  in  passing  this 
channel  have  to  lift  their  rudders,  for  they  draw  nearly 
as  much  water  as  that.^ 

And  when  you  have  gone  these  60  miles,  and  again 
about  30  more,  you  come  to  an  Island  which  forms  a 
Kingdom,  and  is  called  Malaiur.  The  people  have  a 
King  of  their  own,  and  a  peculiar  language.  The  city  is 
a  fine  and  noble  one,  and  there  is  great  trade  carried  on 
there.  All  kinds  of  spicery  are  to  be  found  there,  and 
all  other  necessaries  of  life/ 


Note  I. — Pentam ^  or  as  in  Ram.  Pentan,  is  no  doubt  the  Bintang  of  our  maps, 
more  properly  BentAn,  a  considerable  Island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  It  appears  In  the  list,  published  by  Dulaurier  from  a  Javanese  Inscription, 
of  the  kingdoms  conquered  in  the  15th  century  by  the  sovereigns  reigning  at  Majapahit 
in  Java.   ( /.  A,  s^r.  IV.  tom.  xiii.  532. )  Bintang  was  for  a  long  time  after  the  Portuguese 
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eonqoe«  of  Malacca  Ihe  chief  residence  of  the  Malay  Suli.ins  who  had  been  expelled 
bjr  thai  conquest,  and  it  still  nominully  belongs  to  ihc  Sultan  of  Johore,  the  descendant 
of  those  princes,  though  io  fiict  rqled  by  Ihe  Dulch,  whose  port  of  Rhio  stands  on  a 
small  island  dose  to  its  western  shore.  Il  is  Ihc  J!inl/lo  of  the  PortUEPCsc  whcieol 
Cunoeos  speaks  as  the  penisCent  enemy  of  WoIiWCb  (X.  57). 

[CT.  Pro/csmr  Scil^rs  Ceog.  Notts,  VI.  Mail:  reg.irding  Ihc  odoriferous  trees. 
Tiofcssor  Schlcgc!  tcmarks  (p.  20)  that  Ihey  «-ere  pnihably  santal  trees.— H.  C.J 

NOTK  1.— There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  lent  of  this  chapter.  Here 
we  haven  passage  spoken  of  between  "  those  two  Islands,"  whenonlyone  island  seems 
(ohavc  licen  meniioned.  But  I  imagine  Ihe  other  "JsUnd"in  the  trareller's  mind  Io 
be  the  foniinualionofthesame  Locac,  i.f.  the  Malay  Peninsula  (included  by  hiin  iindci 
thai  name),  which  he  has  coniicd  for  500  miles.  This  is  confirmed  by  Ramusio,  and 
Ihe  old  L«tin  editions  (as  MUller's) :  "  between  the  kingdom  of  I.ocac  and  the  Island 
of  Penlmn.'"  The  passage  io  queition  is  ihe  Strail  of  Singapore,  or  as  the  old 
navigators  called  it,  the  Sirails  of  Gobemador,  hnving  the  mainland  of  the  Peninsula 
and  the  Iiland  of  Singapore,  on  the  one  side,  anil  the  Islands  of  Ginting  and  Batnng 
on  the  other.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  roughly  60  geographical  mile*,  or  a  Utile 
more;  and  I  se«  in  a  route  given  in  Ihe  IMIrts  Edifianies  {\\.  p.  tiS)  that  the  length 
of  nauigiilion  is  so  stated  :  "  Le  detroit  dr  Gobemador  a  vingt  lieues  de  long,  et  est 
for  difficile  quond  on  n'y  a  jamais  pastf , '' 

The  Venelian  passn  was  S  feet,  Marco  here  allodes  to  the  well-known  practice 
with  the  CliincKt  junks  of  raising  the  rudder,  for  which  Ihey  have  a  special  airange- 
inenl,  wliich  is  intlicaicd  in  Ihc  eat  at  p.  148, 

NiniE  3.— There  is  a  difficulty  here  about  Ihe  Indications,  carijing  us,  as  they  do, 
6m  60  mile*  through  Ihc  Strait,  and  ihm  jn  miles  further  10  ihe  Island  Kingdom  and 
citjr  of  Malaiur.  There  it  also  a  ringalu  vaiiation  in  the  readings  as  to  this  ciiy  and 
Mand.  The  G.  T.  bu  "  Uiu  <ile  qt  M  roiamt,  it  faptlU  Maknir  e  TiiJe  Pentam.  * 
Tbe  OaacB  hai  the  same,  only  reading  Stalavir.  Pauthier :  "  Unt  iilt  qui  at 
ttjraamt,  tt  a  nam  Mallur."    The  Geog.  Latin :  "  Hi  imanlur  una  inmla  in  pia  at 

"  Chiamasi  la  cilli  Malaiur,  e  cosi  I'isola  Malaiur." 

Alt  this  is  very  peipleied,  and  it  is  diflicult  10  irace  what  may  have  been  the  true 
readings.  The  30  miles  beyond  the  strails,  whether  we  give  the  direction  saulA-tast 
■s  in  G.  T.  or  no,  will  not  carry  us  to  the  vicinity  of  any  place  known  to  have  been 
ihe  lite  of  an  important  city.  As  the  point  of  departure  in  the  next  chapter  is  from 
Pen/am  and  not  from  Malaiur,  ihe  introduction  uf  Ihc  lalter  is  perhaps  a  digression 
from  the  route,  on  information  derived  either  frnm  hearsay  or  from  a  former  voyage. 
But  ihcre  is  not  information  enough  to  decide  what  )i1ace  is  meant  by  Malaiur.  Fro' 
babililies  seem  to  me  to  be  divided  between  Pal/mbans,  and  its  colony  Siagiafiura. 
Palembang,  according  Io  the  Commeniaries  of  Albocjucrque,  was  called  by  Ihe 
Javanese  Malavo.  The  Li^it  of  Sumatran  Kingdoms  in  De  Banos  makes  Tana- 
Malavu  the  ntxl  to  Palembang.     On  the  whole,  I  incline  Io  this  interprelalion. 

[In  yalen/yn  (V.  1.  Seickr)'.-iH^  van  Malakka,  p.  317)  we  find  it  slated  that  Ihe 
Malay  people  just  dwell  on  Ihe  River  Malayn  in  the  Kingdom  of  Palembang,  and 
were  called  from  the  River  Orang Maiayu.—MS.  Nolt,—\\.  V.] 

[Professor  Schlcgel  in  his  Geog.  Neles,  IV.,  tries  to  prove  by  Chinese  authorities 
thai  Maliur  and  Tana-Malayu  are  two  quite  distinct  counliles,  and  he  says  thai 
M;Uiur  may  havi-  U-en  situated  on  the  coast  opposite  Singapore,  perhaps  a  litllc 
niure  Io  the  S.W.  where  now  lies  Malacca,  and  that  Tana-Malayu  may  be  placed 
in  Asahan,  upon  ihc  ea&t  coasl  of  Sumatra.  —  II.  C] 

Singhapura  was  founded  by  an  emigration  from  Pali-nilsmg,  itself  a  Javanese 
colony.  It  became  the  site  of  a  flourishing  kingdom,  and  was  then,  according  to  the 
trailitioo  recorded  by  £>e  Barios,  the  most  important  centre  of  population  in  those 
rcgioot,  "  whither  Used  to  gather  all  ihe  navigators  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  from  both 
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East  and  West ;  to  this  great  city  of  Singapura  all  flocked  as  to  a  general  market.*' 
(Dec.  II.  6,  I.)  This  suits  the  description  in  our  text  well ;  but  as  Singhapura  was 
in  sight  of  any  ship  passing  through  the  straits,  mistake  could  hardly  occur  as  to  its 
position,  even  if  it  had  not  been  visited. 

I  omit  Malacca  entirely  from  consideration,  because  the  evidence  appears  to  mc 
conclusive  against  the  existence  of  Malacca  at  this  time. 

The  Malay  Chronology,  as  published  by  Valentyn,  ascribes  the  foundation  of 
that  city  to  a  king  called  Iskandar  Shah,  placing  it  in  A.D.  1252,  fixes  the  reign  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  the  third  King  of  Malacca  and  first  Mussulman  King,  as  extending 
from  1276  to  1333  (not  stating  when  his  conversion  took  place),  and  gives  8  kings  in 
all  between  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  its  capture  by  the  Portuguese  in  151 1, 
a  space,  according  to  those  data,  of  259  years.  As  Sri  Iskandar  Shah,  the  founder, 
had  reigned  3  years  in  Singhapura  before  founding  Malacca,  and  Mahomed  Shah,  the 
loser,  reigned  2  years  in  Johore  ^fter  the  loss  of  his  capital,  we  have  264  years  to 
divide  among  8  kings,  giving  33  years  to  each  reign.  Th  is  certainly  indicates  that 
the  period  requires  considerable  curtailment. 

Again,  both  De  Barros  and  the  Commentaries  of  Alboquerque  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  Malacca  to  a  Javanese  fugitive  from  Palembang  called  Paramisura,  and 
Alboquerque  makes  Iskandar  Shah  {Xaquem  darxa)  the  son  of  Paramisura,  and  the 
first  convert  to  Mahomedanism.  Four  other  kings  reign  in  succession  after  him,  the 
last  of  the  four  being  Mahomed  Shah,  expelled  in  151 1. 

[Godinho  de  Eredia  says  expressly  (Cap.  i.  Do  Citio  Malaca^  p.  4)  that  Malacca 
was  founded  by  Pcrmicuri^  prinuiro  monarcha  de  Malayos^  in  the  year  1411,  in  the 
Pontificate  of  John  XXIV.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Don  Juan  II.  of  Castille  and  Dom 
Juan  I.  of  Portugal.] 

The  historian  De  Couto,  whilst  giving  the  same  number  of  reigns  from  the  con- 
version to  the  capture,  places  the  former  event  about  1384.  And  the  Commentaries 
of  Alboquerque  allow  no  more  than  some  ninety  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Malacca  to  his  capture  of  the  city. 

There  is  another  approximate  check  to  the  chronology  afforded  by  a  Chinese 
record  in  the  XlVth  volume  of  Amyot*s  collection.  This  informs  us  that  Malacca 
first  acknowledged  itself  as  tributary  to  the  Empire  in  1405,  the  king  being  Sili-ju- 
eul-sula  (?).  In  141 1  the  King  of  Malacca  himself,  now  called  Peilimisula 
(Paramisura),  came  in  person  to  the  court  of  China  to  render  homage.  And  in  14 14 
the  Queen- Mother  of  Malacca  came  to  court,  bringing  her  son's  tribute. 

Now  this  notable  fact  of  the  visit  of  a  King  of  Malacca  to  the  court  of  China, 
and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor's  supremacy,  is  also  recorded  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Alboquerque.  This  work,  it  is  true,  attributes  the  visit,  not  to 
Paramisura,  the  founder  of  Malacca,  but  to  his  son  and  successor  Iskandar  Shah. 
This  may  be  a  question  of  a  title  only,  perhaps  borne  by  both ;  but  we  seem  entitled 
to  conclude  with  confidence  that  Malacca  was  founded  by  a  prince  whose  son  was 
reigning,  and  visited  the  court  of  China  in  141 1.  And  the  real  chronology  will  be 
about  midway  between  the  estimates  of  De  Couto  and  of  Alboquerque.  Hence 
Malacca  did  not  exist  for  a  century,  more  or  less,  after  Polo's  voyage. 

[Mr.  C.  O.  Blagden,  in  a  paper  on  the  Medieval  Chronology  of  Malacca  {Actes  du 
Xh  Cong,  Int.  Orient.  Paris,  1897),  writes  (p.  249)  that  "if  Malacca  had  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century  anything  like  the  great  emp>orium  of  trade  which  it 
certainly  was  in  the  15th,  Ibn  Batuta  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  speak  of  it."  The 
foundation  of  Malacca  by  Sri  Iskandar  Shah  in  1252,  according  to  the  Sejarah  Malayu 
"must  be  put  at  least  125  years  later,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Muhammadan 
religion  there  would  then  pred^de  by  only  a  few  years  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
instead  of  taking  place  about  the  end  of  the  13th,  as  is  generally  supposed"  (p.  251). 
(Cf.  G.  Schlegel,  Geog.  Notes,  XV.)— H.  C] 

Mr.  Logan  supposes  that  the  form  Malayu-r  may  indicate  that  the  Malay 
language  of  the  13th  century  "had  not  yet  replaced  the  strong  naso-guttural 
terminals  by  pure  vowels.*'    We  find  the  same  form  in  a  contemporary  Chinese 
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□olicc.      This  recciida  that  in  the  2nd  ycai  of  the  Vuea,  tiibute  was  se^l  '  ' 

to  the  Emperoc.     "  The  Siamese  had  long  been  at  war  with  the  Ma/iyi  or 
ImI  both  nalionslaid  aside  their  Teudand  subaiilted  to  ChiiRL"    ( l'ii!en/j'H, 
Crmcfunts  Dtst.  Diil.  art.  Mala.-ca  ;   l-asien,  IV.  541  segq.  ;  Jswn.  Ina.    *' 
V.  S7J,  II.  6oS-6og;  Dt  Barrei.  Dec.  11.  1.  vi.  c  i ;   Cemtnlan'as  ds grani 
itAlieqmrqut,   Pt   HI.  tap.   nvii.  \    CoHte,  TitK.   IV.  liv.  ii.  :    (fa*  in  H 
Kingdom  and  Pie^t  of  Siam,  I.  71.) 

[From  I-tsing  we  learn  ihw  going  from  China  to  India,  the  traveller  "■  '"^ 
country  of  SMk-li-fiih-ski  {^ribhaja  or  simply  ^i*i-jAj  =  Bhftja),  then  Ma 
which  teems  to  Profcssoi  Chavanaes  to  conespoad  to  the  Alalaiur  of  Marco 
I*  the  modeiD  Palembang,  and  which  in  the  loth  century  formed  a  part  of  <i 
identilied  by  Professor  Chavannes  with  Zitbcdj.  (!-lsing,  p.  36.}  The  Rev. 
haj  some  renwrks  on  this  question  io  the  Merveillei  dt  tlmU,  p-  aji  atic 
that  he  Ihinlu  "  there  ate  rcMon*  for  placing  this  country  [{^rlbhftja],  r  ii- 
the  East  coast  of  Sumatra,  ond  near  Palcnibatig,  or,  on  th-  Ti^i-n. 
Mr.  GioenevL-ldt  {  ?  'eurig  Pae,  VII.  abst.  p.   10)  gives  some 

aulhors,  and  then  nrrites:    "We  have  therefoTe  to  lind  now  a  pmi:i.-  lui  mc  ...uu^.. 
I-lsing,  the  Malaiur  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Malayo  of  Alboquerqae,  and  Iht   T 
Malayo  of  De  Barro),  all  which  may  be  laken  to  mean  the  same  p'ace.     I-tsin" 
us  that  it  took  fifteen  days  to  go  from  BhOja  to  Molayu  and  fifteen  daj 
from  (here  In  K'vh-ch'a.     The  latter  place,  suggesling  a  native  name 
have  been  situated  in  the  north-west  of  Sutnatra,  Himewhere  neat  the  prtn;:.., 
for  going  from  there  west,  one  Brrived  in  thirty  daya  •(  Mngapalai^,  near  < 
whilxl  a  northern  coarw  brought  one  in  ten  days  to  the  Nicohnr  Islands.     . 
dmold  thu*  lie  half-way  betweco  Bhdja  and  Kieh>cb'a,  but  this  indication  loiist  „».  .^ 
taken  too  iilerslly  where  it  is  given  for  a  lailing  vessel,  and  there  is  also  the  sla 
of  De  Barros,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  go  loo  far  away  from  Palemlxing, 
mmlioos  Tana-Malayu  lexl  to  that  place.     M'e  have  therefore  to  choose  between  »- 
nnt  three  largfr  rivers;   those  of  Janbi,  Indragiri,  and  Kampar,  and  tbete  is  Mi 
indication  in  favour  of  the  but  one,  nut  very  drong,  it  it  Irae,  but  (till  not  to  be 
nq[lected.     I-tsing  letU  m  :  "  Le  roi  me  donnn  des  secours  grice  aaxquels  je  parvins 
au  piijT  de  Mohtmyri ;   )'y  stjoutnai  deicchcf  pcridsnt  di-iix  ntois.    Je  changeai  dc 
direction  pour  aller  dans  le  pays  de  Kie-Uha."    The  change  of  direction  during  a 
voyage  along  the  east  coast  of  Sumntia  from  Palembang  to  Atjeh  is  nowhere  very 
perceptible,  tx^cause  Ihe  cour&e  is  throughout  more  or  less  noilh-west,  still  one  may 
^lesk  of  a  change  of  direction  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe  River  Kampar,  about  [he  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  whence  the  track  begins  to  run  more  west,  whilst  it  is  more 
north  before.     The  country  of  K.-impar  is  of  little  importance  now,  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  lias  been  .1  I  lindoo  settlement,  as  the  ruins  of  religious  tnonu- 
menls  decidedly  Kuddhist  are  Still  eiisting  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  the  only 
ones  indeed  on  this  side  of  the  island,  it  being  a  still  unexplained  fad  that  the 
Hindoos  in  Java  have  built  on  a  very  large  sotle,  and  those  of  Sumatra  hardly 
anything  at  all." — Mr.  Takakusu  (A  Rtiord  of  Ikf  Buddhist  Religion,  p.  ili. )  proposes 
to  place  .Shih-li-fuh-shi  nt  Palcmbang  and  Molouo-yu  farther  on  the  northern  coast 
ofSum-itra.— (Cf.  G.  Seklei^l,  Geeg.  Nola.Wl. ;  P.  PiIUbI,  Bui.  Stale  pran(.  ExI. 
Or«"/,U.  pp.M.96.)-n.C] 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Concerning  the  Island  of  Java  the  Less.     The  Kingdoms  of 

Ferlec  and  Basma. 

• 

When  you  leave  the  Island  of  Pentam  and  sail  about 
100  miles,  you  reach  the  Island  of  Java  the  Less. 
For  all  its  name  'tis  none  so  small  but  that  it  has  a 
compass  of  two  thousand  miles  or  more.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  this  Island.^ 

You  see  there  are  upon  it  eight  kingdoms  and  eight 
crowned  kings.  The  people  are  all  Idolaters,  and  every 
kingdom  has  a  language  of  its  own.  The  Island  hath 
great  abundance  of  treasure,  with  costly  spices,  lign-aloes 
and  spikenard  and  many  others  that  never  come  into  our 
parts.* 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  these  eight 
kingdoms,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them.  But  let 
me  premise  one  marvellous  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  this  Island  lies  so  far  to  the  south  that  the  North 
Star,  little  or  much,  is  never  to  be  seen  ! 

Now  let  us  resume  our  subject,  and  first  I  will  tell 
you  of  the  kingdom  of  Ferlec. 

This  kingdom,  you  must  know,  is  so  much  frequented 
by  the  Saracen  merchants  that  they  have  converted  the 
natives  to  the  Law  of  Mahommet — I  mean  the  towns- 
people only,  for  the  hill-people  live  for  all  the  world  like 
beasts,  and  eat  human  flesh,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of 
flesh,  clean  or  unclean.  And  they  worship  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing ;  for  in  fact  the  first  thing  that  they  see 
on  rising  in  the  morning,  that  they  do  worship  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.^ 

Having  told  you  of  the  kingdom  of  Ferlec,  I  will 
now  tell  of  another  which  is  called  Basma. 
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When  you  quit  the  kingdom  of  Fi^rlec  you  enter 
upon  that  of  Basina.  This  also  is  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  the  people  have  a  language  of  their  own  ; 
but  they  are  just  like  beasts  without  laws  or  religion. 
They  call  themselves  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan,  but 
they  pay  him  no  tribute;  indeed  they  are  so  far  away 
that  his  men  could  not  go  thither.  Still  all  these 
Islanders  declare  themselves  to  be  his  subjects,  and 
sometimes  they  send  him  curiosities  as  presents.*  There 
are  wild  elephants  in  the  country,  and  numerous  unicorns, 
which  are  very  nearly  as  big.  They  have  hair  like  that 
of  3  buffalo,  feet  like  those  of  an  elephant,  and  a  horn  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  which  is  black  and  very 
thick.  They  do  no  mischief,  however,  with  the  horn, 
but  with  the  tongue  alone  ;  for  this  is  covered  all  over 
with  long  and  strong  prickles  [and  when  savage  with 
any  one  they  crush  him  under  their  knees  and  then  rasp 
him  with  their  tongue].     The  head  resembles  that  of  a 


wild  boar,  and  they  carry  it  ever  bent  towards  tht^L 
ground.  They  delight  much  to  abide  in  mire  and  niiid.^^fc 
'Tis  a  passing  ugly  beast  to  look  upciii,  and  is  not  in  tlie 
least  like  that  which  our  stories  tell  of  as  being  caught  in 
the  lap  of  a  virgin  ;  in  fact,  'tis  altogether  different  froth 
what  we  fancied.*  There  are  also  monkeys  here  in 
great  numbers  and  of  sundry  kinds ;  and  goshawks  as 
black  as  crows.  These  are  very  large  birds  and  capital 
for  fowling." 

I  may  tell  you  moreover  that  when  people  bring 
home  pygmies  which  they  allege  to  come  from  India,  'tis 
all  a  lie  and  a  cheat.  For  those  little  men,  as  they  call 
them,  are  manufactured  on  this  lsland,and  I  will  tell  you 
how.  You  see  there  is  on  the  Island  a  kind  of  monkey 
which  is  very  small,  and  has  a  face  just  like  a  man's. 
They  take  these,  and  pluck  out  all  the  hair  except  the 
hair  of  the  beard  and  on  the  breast,  and  then  they  dry 
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them  and  stuff  them  and  daub  them  with  saffron  and 
other  things  until  they  look  like  men.  But  you  see  it  is 
all  a  cheat;  for  nowhere  in  India  nor  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  were  there  ever  men  seen  so  small  as  these 
pretended  pygmies. 

Now  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  kingdom  of  Basma, 
but  tell  you  of  the  others  in  succession. 


i«> 


Note  i. — Java  the  Less  is  the  Island  of  Sumatra.  Here  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  the  dimension  assigned  to  its  circuit,  which  is  about  2300  miles.  The  old 
Arabs  of  the  9th  century  give  it  a  circuit  of  800  parasangs,  or  say  2800  miles,  and 
Barbosa  reports  the  estimate  of  the  Mahomedan  seamen  as  2100  miles.  Compare  the 
more  reasonable  accuracy  of  these  estimates  of  Sumatra,  which  the  navigators  knew 
in  its  entire  compass,  with  the  wild  estimates  of  Java  Proper,  of  which  they  knew  but 
the  northern  coast. 

Polo  by  no  means  stands  alone  in  giving  the  name  of  Java  to  the  island  now 
called  Sumatra.  The  terms  Jawa^  /awi,  were  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the  islands 
and  productions  of  the  Archipelago  generally  {e.g.y  Ltibdnjawi^  "Java  frankincense," 
whence  by  corruption  Bentoin)^  but  also  speci6cally  to  Sumatra.  Thus  Sumatra  is 
the  Jdwah  both  of  Abulfeda  and  of  Ibn  Batata,  the  latter  of  whom  spent  some  time 
on  the  island,  both  in  going  to  China  and  on  his  return.  The  Java  also  of  the 
Catalan  Map  appears  to  be  Sumatra.  Javaku  again  is  ihe  name  applied  in  the 
Singalese  chironides  to  the  Malays  in  general.  Jdu  and  Dawa  are  the  names  still 
applied  by  the  Battaks  and  the  people  of  Nias  respectively  to  the  Malays,  showing 
probably  that  these  were  looked  on  as  Javanese  by  those  tribes  who  did  not  partake 
of  the  civilisation  diffused  from  Java.  In  Siamese  also  the  Malay  language  is  called 
Chawa  ;  and  even  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  traditional  slang  for  a  half-breed  bom 
from  a  Kling  (or  Coromandel)  father  and  a  Malay  mother  is y<rf7C'/ /'tlf^^yw,  *'ajawi 
{t.e,  Malay)  of  the  market."  De  Barros  says  that  all  the  people  of  Sumatra  called 
themselves  by  the  common  name  oijauijs.     (Dec.  III.  liv.  v.  cap.  i.) 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  application  of  the  name  Java  to  Sumatra 
is  of  very  old  date.  For  the  oldest  inscription  of  ascertained  date  in  the  Archipelago 
which  has  yet  been  read,  a  Sanskrit  one  from  Pagaroyang,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Malay  state  of  Menang-kabau  in  the  heart  of  Sumatra,  bearing  a  date  equivalent  to 
A.D.  656,  entitles  the  monarch  whom  it  commemorates,  Adityadharma  by  name,  the 
king  of  **  the  First  Java"  (or  rather  Yava).  This  Mr.  Friedrich  interprets  to  mean 
Sumatra.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  labadiu^  or  Y^vadvfpa  of  Ptolemy 
may  be  Sumatra  rather  than  Java. 

An  accomplished  Dutch  Orientalist  suggests  that  the  Arabs  originally  applied  the 
terms  Great  Java  and  Little  Java  to  Java  and  Sumatra  respectively,  not  because  of 
their  imagined  relation  in  size,  but  as  indicating  the  former  to  be  Java  Proper,  Thus 
also,  he  says,  there  is  a  Great  Acheh  (Achin)  which  does  not  imply  that  the  place  so 
called  is  greater  than  the  well-known  state  of  Achin  (of  which  it  is  in  fact  a  part), 
but  because  it  is  Acheh  Proper.  A  like  feeling  may  have  suggested  the  Great 
Bulgaria,  Great  Hungary,  Great  Turkey  of  the  mediaeval  travellers.  These  were,  01 
were  supposed  to  be,  the  original  seats  of  the  Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and  Turks. 
The  Great  Horde  of  the  Kirghiz  ICazaks  is,  as  regards  numbers,  not  the  greatest,  but 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  But  the  others  look  upon  it  as  the  most  ancient  The 
Burmese  are  alleged  to  call  the  Rakhain  or  people  of  Arakan  Mrantna  Gyl  or  Great 
Burmese,  and  to  consider  their  dialect  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  language.     And, 
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in  tike  manner,  we  may  perhaps  account  for  (he  term  of  Litlle  TTtai,  formerl]'  a  cd 
to  the  SUiDcse  in  distinctioD  from  the  Greid  Thai,  their  kinsmen  of  Laos. 

In  aftcT-da}'!,  when  the  name  of  Sumatti  for  the  Great  Island  had  established 
iHdf,  the  traditional  term  "  Lillle  Java"  sought  other  applicatiotu.  Barbosa  seems 
to  applf  it  to  Sumbaam  ;  Pigareiia  and  Cavendiih  apply  it  lo  Saii,  and  in  this  way 
RaHles  aiys  it  was  still  used  in  his  own  day.  Geographers  were  somelimes  pnizleil 
about  it.     Magini  says  Java  Minor  is  almost  rnto^ila. 

(Turtmii'!  Epitame,  p.  45  (  Va»  lUr  Tuuk,  Bladwijitr  IbI  de  drie  Stukttn  van 
ktt  Bataisiht  Leeslteti.  p.  43.  etc;  FtieHriek  in  Bal.  TransacHoHi,  XXVI. j 
Ltvikiat,  Lei  /Cirghh  Kiaais,  300,  301.) 

Note  I. — hi  icgards  ihc  trcaiurt,  Sumatra  was  long  lamous  for  its  produce  of 
gold.  The  eiport  is  esliinaled  in  Crawfuid's  Hbtoty  at  35.530  ounces ;  but  no 
donbt  it  was  much  more  when  the  native  stales  were  in  a  condition  of  greater  weallh 
■nd  civilisalion,  as  they  undoubtedly  were  some  centuries  ago.  Valenlyn  sys  Ihal 
in  some  yean  Achin  hod  exported  So  bahors,  equivalent  lo  31,000  or  36,000  1b& 
arairdupois  {'.\  Of  the  other  products  named,  lign-aloea  or  eaglcwood  is  a  product 
uT  Sumatra,  and  is  or  was  very  abundant  in  Cainpar  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  Aill- 
lAiiari  nyt  this  article  was  usually  broi^hi  to  India  from  Aciin  and  Ti  scrim. 
Both  this  and  spihenard  txt  mentioned  by  Polo's  contemporary,  Kaiwini.  i  7 

products  of  Java  (probably  Sumatra),  'ra..Java  ligtt-aiett  [al-'Udol-j 
tfiiauird  {SHiiibti/),  etc.     Adrdiiraslu  is  the  name  of  a  gross  witli 
much  U*cd  as  a  pt^rfume  in  the  Archipelago,  and  I  see  this  is  rendered  i.         .ira  in  _ 
Innilation  from  the  Malay  Annals  in  llie /eumal  ff  ike  An/iifelago. 

With  regard  10  the  kingdoms  of  the  island  which  Marco  proceeds  to  describe,  it 
is  well  to  premiK  that  all  ihe  sia  which  be  tpccilies  are  to  be  looked  for  towards  the 
north  end  of  the  island,  vji;.,  in  regular  succession  up  the  northern  port  of  the  ea«t 
coast,  along  the  north  coast,  and  down  Ihe  northern  pait  uf  the  west  coajl, 
Thi^  will  be  m-ide  lolemhly  clear  in  the  dct.nils,  and  Marco  him'^cir  inrimales  at  the 
>■.'  .  r  ■'      r -■-'!;[". r  tVir  -,'■  ■-•-.   \W-'   v.-.:  h,    .'.    -,;>-.  ,  ■.:    ,     -.V.    .1  r/,>  side  or 

' ■■     ■  ■       ■         ■■    '.utiedt 

"  Moii 
CDnimentalors  have  made  tunfuMjn  b>  s^IIeniig  tliem  up  and  duwn^  nearly  all  round 
the  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  besi  remarks  en  the  -subject  1  haie  met  with  arc  by  Mr. 
Logan  in  his >«™fl/ o//A( /nrf    4nh    11    610 

The  "kingdoms"  were  certainly  man}  more  than  eight  throughout  Ihe  island. 
At  a  later  day  De  Barros  enumerates  29  on  the  coast  alone,  t'rawfurd  reckons  15 
different  nations  and  languages  on  Sumatra  and  its  dependent  isles,  of  which  tl 
belong  10  the  great  island  itself 

(Hisl.  oflnd.  Arih  III  482 ,  I'atentyii,  V  (Sumatra),  p.  5  ;  Deir.  Diet.  p.  7, 
417;  Cildfmriiltr,  p.  193,  Crmuf  Malay  Diit    ttg;/.  Ind.  Arch.  V,  313.) 

Note  3.— The  kingdom  of  TarlAk  is  meniioned  in  the  Shijaral  Malayu  or 
Malay  Chronicle,  and  also  in  a  Malay  History  of  the  Kings  of  Pasei,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  given  by  Dulautiet,  in  connection  with  Ihe  other  states  of  which  we  sh.Tll 
speak  presently.  It  is  also  mentioned  (Bailak),  as  a  city  of  the  Archipelago,  by 
Kashi'luddin.  Of  its  extent  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  the  position  (probably  of  its 
nonhem  eitrcmily)  is  preserved  in  the  native  name,  Tanjcng  {.i.e.  Cape)  Parlik  of 
ihe  N.E.  horn  of  Sumatra,  called  by  European  seamen  "  Diamond  Point,"  whilst  the 
river  and  town  of  Ftria,  about  32  miles  south  of  that  point,  indicate,  I  have  little 
doubt,  the  site  of  the  old  ca[nla1.*  Indeed  in  Malombra's  Ptolemy  (Venice,  1574),  I 
find  ihe  next  city  of  Sumatra  beyond  Paeen  marked  as  Pulaia. 

•  Srt  Amttnt^'titiuin  If  liatlCnui  t/Sumat'-a.p^nq.  331,  *ndm:ip.    Thr  Frrlir  nt Po\o 

Sitmun  alwan  toHrhtdoi  onilud  In  pnaunciKiDn.  (//,  o/S-m.  m.  fl.  p.  i«>)  Ihua  we  havi 
IVrlali,  and  /-fM,  v  n  have  fltiuk  and  Bmttm. 
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The  form  FerUc  shows  that  Polo  got  it  from  the  Arabs,  who  having  no  p  often 
replace  that  letter  by  /.  It  is  notable  that  the  Malay  alphabet,  which  is  that  of  the 
Arabic  with  necessary  modifications,  represents  the  sound  /  not  by  the  Persian  pe 

\^r  but  by  the  Arabic  _;^  \  (3  )»  ^^^^  three  dots  instead  of  one  (  #5  )• 

A  Malay  chronicle  of  Achin  dates  the  accession  of  the  first  Mahomedan  king  of 
that  state,  the  nearest  point  of  Sumatra  to  India  and  Arabia,  in  the  year  answering  to 
A.D.  1205,  and  this  is  the  earliest  conversion  among  the  Malays  on  record.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  there  were  Kings  of  Achin  in  1205,  or  for  centuries  after 
(unless  indeed  Lambri  is  to  be  regarded  as  Achin),  but  the  introduction  of  Islam  may 
be  confidently  assigned  to  that  age. 

The  notice  of  the  Hill-people,  who  lived  like  beasts  and  ate  human  flesh,  pre- 
sumably attaches  to  the  Battas  or  Bataks,  occupying  high  table-lands  in  the  interior  of 
Sumatra.  They  do  not  now  extend  north  beyond  lat.  3°.  The  interior  of  Northern 
Sumatra  seems  to  remain  a  terra  incognita,  and  even  with  the  coast  we  are  far  less 
familiar  than  our  ancestors  were  250  years  ago.  The  Battas  are  remarkable  among 
cannibal  nations  as  having  attained  or  retained  some  degree  of  civilisation,  and  as 
being  possessed  of  an  alphabet  and  documents.  Their  anthropophagy  is  now  pro- 
fessedly practised  according  to  precise  laws,  and  only  in  prescribed  cases.  Thus: 
(i)  A  commoner  seducing  a  Raja's  wife  must  be  eaten;  (2)  Enemies  taken  in  battle 
outside  their  village  must  be  eaten  alive ;  those  taken  in  storming  a  village  may  be 
spared ;  (3)  Traitors  and  spies  have  the  same  doom,  but  may  ransom  themselves  for 
60  dollars  a-head.  There  is  nothing  more  horrible  or  extraordinary  in  all  the  stories 
of  medi?eval  travellers  than  the/rt^•/J  of  this  institution.  {Stt/unghuhn,  Die  Battaldnder^ 
II.  158.)  And  k  is  evident  that  human  flesh  is  also  at  times  kept  in  the  houses  for 
food.  Junghuhn,  who  could  npt  abide  Englishmen  but  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Battas,  tells  how  after  a  perilous  and  hungry  flight  he  arrived  in  a  friendly  village, 
and  the  food  that  was  offered  by  his  hosts  was  the  flesh  of  two  prisoners  who  had 
been  slaughtered  the  day  before  (I.  249).  Anderson  was  also  told  of  one  of  the  most 
pt>werful  Batta  chiefs  who  would  eat  only  such  food,  and  took  care  to  be  supplied 
with  it  (225). 

The  story  of  the  Battas  is  that  in  old  times  their  communities  lived  in  peace  and 
knew  no  such  custom ;  but  a  Devil,  Nanalain,  came  bringing  strife,  and  introduced 
this  man-eating,  at  a  period  which  they  spoke  of  (in  1840)  as  "  three  men*s  lives  ago," 
or  about  210  years  previous  to  that  date.  Junghuhn,  with  some  enlargement  of  the 
time,  is  disposed  to  accept  their  story  of  the  practice  being  comparatively  modern. 
This  cannot  be,  for  their  hideous  custom  is  alluded  to  by  a  long  chain  of  early 
authorities.  Ptolemy's  anthropophagi  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  smaller  islands. 
But  the  Arab  Relations  of  the  9th  century  speak  of  man-eaters  in  Al-Ramni, 
undoubtedly  Sumatra.  Then  comes  our  traveller,  followed  by  Odoric,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century  by  Conti,  who  names  the  Batech  cannibals.  Barbosa 
describes  them  without  naming  them  ;  Galvano  (p.  108)  speaks  of  them  by  name ;  as 
does  De  Barros.     (Dec.  III.  liv.  viii.  cap.  i.) 

The  practice  of  worshipping  the  first  thing  seen  in  the  morning  is  related  of  a 
variety  of  nations.  Pigafetta  tells  it  of  the  people  of  Gilolo,  and  Varthema  in  his 
account  of  Java  (which  I  fear  is  fiction)  ascribes  it  to  some  people  of  that  island. 
Richard  Eden  tells  it  of  the  Laplanders.     {Notes  on  Russia,  Ilak.  Soc  II.  224.) 

• 

Note  4. — Basma,  as  Valentyn  indicated,  seems  to  be  the  Pasei  of  the  Malays, 
which  the  Arabs  probably  called  Basam  or  the  like,  for  the  Portuguese  wrote  it 
Pacem.  [Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson  writes  {Proc.  R.  G.  S.  XX.  p.  221)  that  of  its  actual 
position  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  being  the  Passier  of  modern  charts. — H.  C]  Pasei 
is  mentioned  in  the  Malay  Chronicle  as  founded  by  Malik-al-Sdlih,  the  first  Mussul- 
man sovereign  of  Samudra,  the  next  of  Marco's  kingdoms.  He  assigned  one  of  these 
states  to  each  of  his  two  sons,  Malik  al-Dhihir  and  Malik  al-Mansur ;  the  former  of 
whom  was  reigning  at  Samudra,  and  apparently  over  the  whole  coast,  when  Jbn 
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■  «M  iherc  (Bboul  1340-47).     There  is  alM)  a  Malay  llisiory  of  Ihc  Kings  of 
Pitsci  In  which  iderence  has  al(C3<iy  been  made. 

Somewhal  laler  Pasei  was  a  great  snJ  famouE  city :  Majapthit,  Atalacca,  and 
Pasei  bring  reckoned  llie  ihree  gieal  dlics  of  ihe  Archipelago.  The  sliniulus  of 
ronvnsion  to  I^lum  had  not  taken  effect  on  those  Sumalian  slates  at  the  lime  of  l'ola'% 
vuyage,  but  it  did  to  uwn  afterwards,  and,  low  m  they  have  now  fallen,  llieit  power 
at  tine  lime  was  no  delu&ion.  Achin,  which  rose  to  be  the  chief  of  Ihem,  in  1615 
eould  tend  against  Poilugucje  Malacca  an  expedition  of  mure  than  500  sail,  too 
of  whidi  were  galleys  Utgec  than  any  thin  consttuclcd  in  Europe,  and  cstried  from 
doo  to  Soo  men  each. 

IDi.  Schickel  wiilei  lo  me  I  hat  according  to  the  Malay  Diclionaiy  of  Von  de  Wall 
,  and  Van  ilcr  Tuuk,  ii.  4''l-'1I5  P'tl^-'s  fli'Wfln  if  tlie  Atal..  pmnunciiili^n  i^i  Patfman. 
I    thrtnodetn  Ophir  in  VWr  -^ -..■-.  :   '." /■.,„■.,.■,.,.  .,  \1 ,r  o,,),!,  _h.  C.] 


iW>«  <^»'-  RbiiHCWaw,   (Bnw]  Indiow,  (wU^i-, 


Note  5.  —The  elrphnni  teoni  to  altfund  tn  the  foreit-lrut}  ihroughnut  ihe  whole 
lengik  d  Smnatn,  and  the  «pe>rio  L»  nnw  <leitTinlned  to  oe  a  diitincl  one  (J. 
SMUMlraKMi)  from  lh»t  of continoilat  India  and  idenilnil  wiih  that  of  Ceylont 
Tlie  Sanalnn  riephani  (n  U<rmet  davt  as  caught  and  lauitd  extmnirely.  Ibn 
Buoti  qteakaof  lootlephaiittinibetiainofAl  DhihtMhe  Kins  of  Sumatra  Proper, 
an4  la  the  I7lh  omtuiy  Bairlieo  ujt  ihe  King  "f  A'*'"  '"'I  •1"f»Vt  9«»-     Giov. 


°ttca* 


■a  «ubl»M,  ItU^  Uit*ti*,  fH 
I ;  iliai  uf  SuBam  Mid  CfTtaB  ki 
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d'Empoli  also  mentions  them  at  Pedir  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century ;  and  see 
Pasei  6'Anw/V/^  quoted  in/.  As.  s^r.  IV.  torn.  ix.  pp.  258-259.  This  speaks  of  elephants 
as  used  in  war  by  the  people  of  Pasei,  and  of  elephant-hunts  as  a  royal  diversion.  The 
locus  of  that  best  of  elephant  stories,  the  elephant's  revenge  on  the  tailor,  was  at  Achin. 

As  Polo's  account  of  the  rhinoceros  is  evidently  from  nature,  it  is  notable  that 
he  should  not  only  call  it  unicorn,  but  speak  so  precisely  of  its  one  horn,  for  the 
characteristic,  if  not  the  only,  species  on  the  island,  is  a  two-horned  one  {,Rh, 
SumcUranus)*  and  his  mention  of  the  buffalo-like  hair  applies  only  to  this  one. 
This  sf>ecies  exists  also  on  the  Indo-Chinese  continent  and,  it  is  believed,  in  Borneo. 
I  have  seen  it  in  the  Arakan  forests  as  high  as  19®  20' ;  one  was  taken  not  long  since 
near  Chittagong ;  and  Mr.  Blyth  tells  me  a  stray  one  has  been  seen  in  Assam  or  its 
borders. 

[Ibn  Khordidhbeh  says  \^De  Goej^s  TransL  p.  47)  that  rhinoceros  is  to  be  found 
in  K^meroun  (Assam),  which  borders  on  China.  It  has  a  horn,  a  cubit  long,  and 
two  palms  thick ;  when  the  horn  is  split,  inside  is  found  on  the  black  ground  the 
white  figure  of  a  man,  a  quadruped,  a  fish,  a  peacock  or  some  other  bird. — H.  C] 

[John  Evelyn  mentions  among  the  curiosities  kept  in  the  Treasury  at  St.  Denis  : 
**  A  faire  unicome's  horn,  sent  by  a  K.  of  Persia,  about  7  foote  long."  Diary ^  1643, 
1 2th  Nov.— H.  C] 

What  the  Traveller  says  of  the  animals'  love  of  mire  and  mud  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Semangs  or  Negritoes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  said  to 
destroy  him  :  '^  This  animal ...  is  found  frequently  in  marshy  places,  with  its  whole 
body  immersed  in  the  mud,  and  part  of  the  head  only  visible.  .  .  .  Upon  the  dry 
weather  setting  in  .  .  .  the  mud  becomes  hard  and  crusted,  and  the  rhinoceros 
cannot  effect  his  escape  without  considerable  difficulty  and  exertion.  The  Semangs 
prepare  themselves  with  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials,  with  which  they 
quietly  approach  the  animal,  who  is  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  an  immense  fire  over 
him,  which  being  kept  well  supplied  by  the  Semangs  with  fresh  fuel,  soon  completes 
his  destruction,  and  renders  him  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  meal  of."  (y.  Ind,  Arch,  IV. 
426.  )t  There  is  a  great  difference  in  aspect  between  the  one-horned  species  {Rh. 
Sondaicus  and  Rh.  Indicus)  and  the  two-horned.  The  Malays  express  what  that 
difference  is  admirably,  in  calling  the  last  Bddak-JCarbdu^  ^'the  Buf&lo- Rhinoceros," 
and  the  Sondaicus  Bddak-Gdjah^  "  the  Elephant- Rhinoceros." 

The  belief  in  the  formidable  natttre  of  the  tongue  of  the  rhinoceros  is  very  old  and 
wide-spread,  though  I  can  find  no  foundation  for  it  but  the  rough  appearance  of  the 
organ.  [**  His  tongue  also  is  somewhat  of  a  rarity,  for,  if  he  can  get  any  of  his 
antagonists  down,  he  will  lick  them  so  clean,  that  he  leaves  neither  skin  nor  flesh  to 
cover  his  bones."  {A.  Hamilton^  ed.  1727,  II.  24.  M.S,  Note  of  Yule.)  Compare 
what  is  said  of  the  tongue  of  the  Yak,  I.  p.  277. — H.  C]  The  Chinese  have  the 
belief,  and  the  Jesuit  Lecomte  attests  it  from  professed  observation  of  the  animal  in 
confinement.  {Chin.  Repos.  VII.  137  ;  Lecomte^  II.  406.)  [In  a  Chinese  work  quoted 
by  Mr.  Groeneveldt  {'Paung  Pao^  VII.  No.  2,  abst.  p.  19)  we  read  that  "the 
rhinoceros  has  thorns  on  its  tongue  and  always  eats  the  thorns  of  plants  and  trees, 
but  never  grasses  or  leaves." — II.  C] 

The  legend  to  which  Marco  alludes,  about  the  Unicorn  allowing  itself  to  be 
ensnared  by  a  maiden  (and  of  which  Marsden  has  made  an  odd  perversion  in  his 
translation,  whilst  indicating  the  true  meaning  in  his  note),  is  also  an  old  and  general 
one.  It  will  be  found,  for  example,  in  Brunetto  Latini,  in  the  Image  du  Monde,  in 
the  Mirabilia  of  Jordanus,:J:  and  in  the  verses  of  Tzetzes.  The  latter  represents 
Monoceros  as  attracted  not  by  the  maiden's  charms  but  by  her  perfumery.     So  he  is 


*  Marsden,  however,  does  say  that  a  one-homed  species  (A*A.  sondaicus  f)  is  also  found  ou  Sumatra 
(3rd  ed.  of  his  //.  of  Sumatra,  p.  xi6). 

t  An  American  writer  professes  to  have  discovered  in  Missouri  the  fossil  remains  of  a  bogged 
mastodon,  which  had  been  killed  precisely  in  this  way  by  human  contemporaries.  (Sec  Lubbock,  Preh. 
Times,  ad  ed.  279.) 

X  Tresor,  p.  253  ;  N.  and  E.,  V.  263  ;  Jordanus^  p.  43., 


m 


THE  UNICORN 


"  'Tb  then  thi:  huntsmen  ho^len  op,  abandoning  Iheic  ambu&h  ; 
aean  ftom  hb  head  Ihey  chop  his  horn,  priied  aniidole  lo  poison  ; 
And  Ici  ihu  docked  and  luckless  boui  escape  into  ihe  jungles." 

—V.  i</},  ie^q. 

In  Ihc  cat  which  wc  give  or  [his  fiom  a  mediaeval  source  the  hom  of  th'  ' 
fs  evidently  the  tusk  uf  n  MarviXal.     This  confusion  aiose  vecy  carl)',  as  m 
riom  its  occtutence  in  Aclian,  who  says  that  ihe  horn  of  the  unicorn  or  i 
|[hc  Arab  Karkaddan  oi  Rhinoceros)  was  not  stmight  bat  twisted  {i\irjiai\ 
Hist.  An.  xvL  ao).    The  mistake  may  also  be  iiuced  in  the  illustrations 
Indicopleuslei  from  his  own  drawings,  and  it  long  endured,  as  may  be 
Cardan's  dtsciiption  of  a  unicorn's  horn  which  lie  saw  suspended  ii 
Si.  I)cnis:  as  wetl  as  in  a  circumstance  reUted  by  P.   dclla  Vail 
Cardan,  dt  I'ariifaft,  c.  xcril.).     Indeed  Ihc  supporter  of  Ihc  Royll 
namhal  hom.     To  this  popular  error  is  no  doubt  due  (he  reading  iii 
which  iitiki^s  the  hom  aihitt  initcad  of  lil.ick. 


I'urceo  ad  si  a  nun,  de  buc  ad  fai;un  ; 
Par  Pucelc  est  prise  ;  or  vez  en  quel  guise. 

<Juant  hom  le  volt  cacer  ct  prendre  ct  enginncr, 
Si  vent  hom  al  forest  ii  sis  riparis  est ; 
La  met  unc  Pucele  hors  de  sein  sa  tnamele. 
Et  par  odurement  MDnc>sceTi>s  la  sent ; 
Dune  vent  k  la  Pucele,  ct  si  baiset  la  mameic. 
En  sein  devant  se  doct,  issi  vent  a  sa  mort 


Li 

om  sui\ 

ent 

lint  ki  1 

orileii 

dormant 

u 

fir 

is  sun  talent. 

Grant  chose 

sign 

fie."    . 

nd  so  goes  on  lo  rouralise  the  fahlc. 

Note  6.— In  the  /.  Indian  Arikif.  V.  iSs,  there  is  mention  of  the  Fakt 
lalaitmii,  black,  with  a  double  while-and-bioun  spotted  tail,  said  lo  belong  to  the 
iptev^,  '■  but  does  not  disdain  lo  lake  birds  and  other  game." 


Iin(  of.  baalT  ill*  Iflil^^lrkal.  u!d  ll^  DtlX""]  (bccc'lhe  Vii'Tn  M^y!     "'  ^ 
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CHAPTER   X. 
The  Kingdoms  of  Samara  and  Dagroian. 

So  you  must  know  that  when  you  leave  the  kingdom  of 
Basma  you  come  to  another  kingdom  called  Samara, 
on  the  same  Island.^  And  in  that  kingdom  Messer 
Marco  Polo  was  detained  five  months  by  the  weather, 
which  would  not  allow  of  his  going  on.  And  I  tell  you 
that  here  ao^ain  neither  the  Pole-star  nor  the  stars  of  the 
Maestro  ^  were  to  be  seen,  much  or  little.  The  people 
here  are  wild  Idolaters ;  they  have  a  king  who  is  great 
and  rich ;  but  they  also  call  themselves  subjects  of  the 
Great  Kaan.  When  Messer  Mark  was  detained  on  this 
Island  five  months  by  contrary  winds,  [he  landed  with 
about  2000  men  in  his  company ;  they  dug  large  ditches 
on  the  landward  side  to  encompass  the  party,  resting  at 
either  end  on  the  sea-haven,  and  within  these  ditches 
they  made  bulwarks  or  stockades  of  timber]  for  fear  of 
those  brutes  of  man-eaters ;  [for  there  is  great  store  of 
wood  there ;  and  the  Islanders  having  confidence  in  the 
party  supplied  them  with  victuals  and  other  things  need- 
ful] There  is  abundance  of  fish  to  be  had,  the  best  in 
the  world.  The  people  have  no  wheat,  but  live  on 
rice.  Nor  have  they  any  wine  except  such  as  I  shall 
now  describe. 

You  must  know  that  they  derive  it  from  a  certain 
kind  of  tree  that  they  have.  When  they  want  wine  they 
cut  a  branch  of  this,  and  attach  a  great  pot  to  the  stem 
of  the  tree  at  the  place  where  the  branch  was  cut ;  in  a 
day  and  a  night  they  will  find  the  pot  filled.  This  wine 
is  excellent  drink,  and  is  got  both  white  and  red.  [It  is 
of  such  surpassing  virtue  that  it  cures  dropsy  and  tisick 
and  spleen.]     The  trees  resemble  small  date-palms ;  .  .  . 
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and  when  cutting  el  branch  no  longer  gives  a  flow  of  wine, 
they  water  the    root   of  the    tree,   and  before  long  the 
branches  again  begin  to  give  out  wine  as  before.^     They 
have  also  great  quantities  of  Indian  nuts  [as  big  as  a 
man's  head],  which  are  good  to  eat  when  fresh ;  [bein^ 
sweet  and  savoury,  and  white  as  milk.     The  ins 
the  meat  of  the  nut  is  filled  with  a  liquor  like  clear 
water,    but  better  to  the  taste,  and  more  delicate 
wine  or  any  other  drink  that  ever  existed.] 

Now  that  we  have  done  telling  you  about 
dom,  let  us  quit  it,  and  we  will  tell  you  of  Dagroian. 

When  yoti  leave  the  kingdom  of  Samara  you 
another  which  is  called  Dagroian.     It  is  an  indep 
kingdom,  and  has  a  language  of  its  own.     The  j 
are  very  wild,  but  they  call  themselves  the  subjects  of 
Great  Kaan.      1  will  tell  you  a  wicked  custom  of  thena 

When  one  of  them  is  ill  they  send  for  their  sorcen 
and  [)Ul  the  question  to  them,  whether  the  sick  man  sh 
recover  of  his  sickness  or  no.  If  they  say  that  he  will 
recover,  then  they  let  him  alone  till  he  gets  better.  But 
if  the  sorcerers  foretell  that  the  sick  man  is  to  die,  the 
friends  send  for  certain  judges  of  theirs  to  put  to  death  him 
who  has  thus  been  condemned  by  the  sorcerers  to  die. 
These  men  come,  and  lay  so  many  clothes  upon  the  sick 
man's  mouth  that  they  suffocate  him.  And  when  he  is 
dead  they  have  him  cooked,  and  gather  together  all  the 
dead  man's  kin,  and  eat  him.  And  I  assure  you  they  do 
suck  the  very  bones  till  not  a  particle  of  marrow  remains 
in  them  ;  for  they  say  that  if  any  nourishment  remained 
in  the  bones  this  would  breed  worms,  and  then  the 
worms  would  die  for  want  of  food,  and  the  death  of  those 
worms  would  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  deceased  man's 
soul.  And  so  they  eat  him  up  stump  and  rump.  And 
when  they  have  thus  eaten  him  they  collect  his  bones 
and  put  them  in  fine  chests,  and  carry  them  away,  and 
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place  them  in  caverns  among  the  mountains  where  no 
beast  nor  other  creature  can  get  at  them.  And  you 
must  know  also  that  if  they  take  prisoner  a  man  of 
another  country,  and  he  cannot  pay  a  ransom  in  coin, 
they  kill  him  and  eat  him  straightway.  It  is  a  very  evil 
custom  and  a  parlous.^ 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  this  kingdom  let  us 
leave  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  Lambri. 


Note  i. — I  have  little  doubt  that  in  Marco's  dictation  the  name  was  really 
Samairay  and  it  is  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  of  this  in  the  Samarcha  (for 
Samartha)  of  the  Crusca  MS. 

The  ShijarcU  Malayu  has  a  I^end,  with  a  fictitious  etymology,  of  the  foundation 
of  the'city  and  kingdom  of  Samudra^  or  Sumatra,  by  Marah  Silu,  a  fisherman  near 
Pasangan,  who  had  acquired  great  wealth,  as  wealth  is  got  in  fairy  tales.  The  name 
is  probably  the  Sanskrit  ^awM/ra,  "the  sea."  Possibly  it  may  have  been  imitated 
from  Dwira  Samudra,  at  that  time  a  great  state  and  city  of  Southern  India.  [We 
read  in  the  Malay  Annals,  Salalat  al  Saiaiinj  translated  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson 
{Proc.  R,  G.  S.  XX.  p.  216) :  **  Mara  Silu  ascended  the  eminence,  when  he  saw  an 
ant  as  big  as  a  cat ;  so  he  caught  it,  and  ate  it,  and  on  the  place  he  erected  his 
residence,  which  he  named  Samandara,  which  means  Big  Ant  {Semut  besar  in 
Malay)." — H.  C]  Mara  Silu  having  become  King  of  Samudra  was  converted  to 
Islam,  and  took  the  name  of  Malik-al-Silih.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Parldky  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ;  and  to  have  a  principality  for  each  he  founded 
the  city  and  kingdom  of  Pasei,  Thus  we  have  Marco*s  three  first  kingdoms,  Ferlec, 
Basma,  and  Samara,  connected  together  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  Malayan 
story.  It  goes  on  to  relate  the  history  of  the  two  sons  Al-Dhihir  and  Al-Mansur. 
Another  version  is  given  in  the  history  of  Pasei  already  alluded  to,  with  such 
differences  as  might  be  expected  when  the  oral  traditions  of  several  centuries  came  to 
be  written  down. 

Ibn  Batuta,  about  1346,  on  his  way  to  China,  spent  fifteen  days  at  the  court  of 
Samudra,  which  he  calls  Sdm&thrah  or  Sdm&thrah,  The  king  whom  he  found 
there  reigning  was  the  Sultan  Al-Malik  Al-Dh^hir,  a  most  zealous  Mussulman, 
surrounded  by  doctors  of  theology,  and  greatly  addicted  to  religious  discussions,  as 
well  as  a  great  warrior  and  a  powerful  prince.  The  city  was  4  miles  from  its  port, 
which  the  traveller  calls  S&rha  ;  he  describes  the  capital  as  a  large  and  fine  town, 
surrounded  with  an  enceinte  and  bastions  of  timber.  The  court  displayed  all  the 
state  of  Mahomedan  royalty,  and  the  Sultan's  dominions  extended  for  many  days 
along  the  coast.  In  accordance  with  Ibn  Batuta's  picture,  the  Malay  Chronicle 
represents  the  court  of  Pasei  (which  we  have  seen  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
Samudra)  as  a  great  focus  of  theological  studies  about  this  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ibn  Batuta's  Malik  Al-Dh^hir  is  the  prince  of  the 
Malay  Chronicle  the  son  of  the  first  Mahomedan  king.  We  find  in  1292  that 
Marco  says  nothing  of  Mahomedanism  ;  the  people  are  still  wild  idolaters  ;  but  the 
king  is  already  a  rich  and  powerful  prince.  This  may  have  been  Malik  Al-Salih 
before  his  conversion  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Malay  story  be  correct  in  repre- 
senting him  as  ihc  founder  of  the  city.  Nor  is  this  apparently  so  represented  in  the 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Pasei. 

Before  Ibn  Batuta's  time,  Sumatra  or  Samudra  appears  in  the  travels  of  Fr. 
Odoric     After  speaking  of  Lamori  (to  which  we  shall  come  presently),  he  says : 
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"  In  llie  aaate  island,  towards  [he  soulb,  is  anathcr  Lingdom,  by  name  SUHOLT! 
ill  which  U  a  singular  generalion  of  people,  for  tlicy  brand  Ilicmwives  on  the  t 
wiih  ■  hoi  iron  in  some  iwetve  places,"  etc.  This  looks  as  if  the  convtrsio 
IJim  WBs  still  (fiVra  1323)  vco'  incomplete.  Rashiduddin  »lso  speaks  ofSiimiU. 
Ijing  beyond  Lamuri.      {Et/iat,  I.  p,  70.) 

The  power  attained   by  the   dyniity   of  Malik  Al-Salih,  and  the   nun 
Mahiinicdans  attracted  to  his  court,  probably  led  in  the  course  iif  ll  il> 

lu  the  «xtennon  of  the  name  of  Sumatra  to  the  whole  iskad.     For  w  •-. , 

in  tlie  next  century  by  Nicolo  ContI,  wc  are  told  liiat  he  "  went  to  a      >  '  ^ 

iiland  of  Tapiobana,  which  island  is  called  by  the  natives  ShamtUkera. 
uy,  h«  spealu  of  the  natives  as  all  idolaters.     Fra  Mauro,  wh< 
Cnntl,  gires  us  /10/11  Siamotra  over   Tapivhana;   and  it  sbowi  v 

jud^ilent  and  want  of  confidence  in  it,  when  he  notes  elsewhere  tht.     i 
fewing  to  describe  Taprobana,  has  really  only  described  Saylan." 

Wc  have  no  means  of  settling  the  exact  position  of  the  city  of  Sumatr> 
pouibly  an  enquiry  among  the  oalivea  of  that  coast  might  still  determin- 
Marsdcn  and  Logan  indicate  Samarhuiga,  but  I  should  look  for  it  nearer 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Braddell  in  they.  Iitd.  Arch.,  Malay  tradition  repres      1  n  . 

of  I'awi  as  selected  on  a  hunting  expedilLon  frpm  Satnudra,  which  seeriia  ."  F 

lulcmble  proximity.     And  at  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Parlak  to  ^  I 

Salih,  we  are  told  that  the  latter  went  to  receive  her  on  Lrnding  at  Jambu  A 
Diomond  Point),  and  thence  conducted  her  to  the  city  of  Samudra.     I  shuui 
Samndia  near  the  head  of  the  extuary-Iike  Gulf  of  I'asei,  called  in  the  charts  Is 
Talak)  Saitane  :  a  place  very  likely  to  hare  been  nought  as  a  shelter  to  the  '  ( 

Kaan'i  fleet  during  the  south-west  monsooo.     Fine  limber,  of  great  size,  grows  ' 

to  the  shore  of  this  bay,*  and  would  Girnish  material  for  Marco's  stockades. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  reached  those  regions  Pedir  was  the  leading  state  upon 
tlie  coast,  and  certainly  no  state  caitfd  Sumatra  continued  to  exist.  Whether  the  tity 
ciniiruie.1  tnciisl  cv.-ii  in  d'l-.iy  \'.  m!  raw  In  tUvrni  The  Mlti-JUari  snys  that 
ill.-  '  ■   I  ■  :■..  1    I     'i.i'    ii'i  .  ■,   :     I  r   ■!  ■■  I   ■,.  I  .  ..■■■./  /iTWK  e/  Sumatra,  in  the 

'"'       .         ■  !.!•.  may  have  been  based  on 

r.)  :   .        .  _  ■■  ■  h.  ,^  of  a  pl,ce  of  note  cflllrd 

Samadra  ot  Samotdara,  tliuiijjh  it  is  not  entered  on  his  map.  A  famous  mystic 
theolr^ian  who  Unurished  under  the  great  King  of  Achin,  Iskandar  Muda,  and  died 
in  1630,  bure  the  name  of  Shamsuddin  Shamatrdni,  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
dtyof  Sumatra  as  his  birthplace,  t  The  most  distinct  mention  thai  I  know  of  the  dty 
10  called,  in  the  Portuguese  period,  occurs  in  the  jiji'-i/i'jihi/  "  Voyage  which  Juan  Serano 
made  when  he  (led  from  Malacca,"  in  1511,  published  tiy  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
■t  the  end  of  his  translation  of  Barbosa.  This  man  speakii  of  the  "  island  of  Samatra" 
as  named  from  "  a  rily  of  this  nerlhtm  fart."  And  on  leaving  Pedir,  having  gone 
down  the  northern  coast,  he  says,  "  I  drew  towards  the  south  and  south-east  direction, 
and  reached  10  another  country  and  city  which  is  called  Samatra,"  and  so  on.  Now 
this  describes  the  position  in  which  the  city  of  Sumatra  should  have  beea  iCil  existed 
Hut  all  the  rest  of  the  tract  is  mere  plunder  from  Vailhema.£ 

There  is,  however,  a  like  intimation  in  a  curious  letter  respecting  the  Porti^ese 
discoveries,  wtritten  from  Lisbon  in  1515,  by  a  German,  Valentine  Moravia,  who  wa* 
probably  the  lame  Valcniyn  Fernandez,  the  German,  who  published  the  PorlDgnese 
edition  of  Marco  Polo  at  Lisbon  io  150a,  and  who  shows  an  extremely  accurate  con- 
ception of  Indian  geography.  He  says  :  "  La  maxima  insula  U  quale  i  chiamata  da 
Marcho  Polo  Veneto  lava  Minor,  el  al  presenle  si  chiama  Sumeira,  da  un  tmfarU 
di dula  insula"  (printed  by  De  Guiematii,  Viagg.  Jia.  etc.,  p.  170). 

Several   consideratioiu  point  to  the    probability   that   the  states  of  Pasei  and 
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Sumatra  had  become  united,  and  that  the  town  of  Sumatra  may  have  been 
represented  by  the  Pacem  of  the  Portuguese.*  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  G.  Phillips 
for  the  copy  of  a  small  Chinese  chart  showing  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  which 
he  states  to  be  from  **  one  of  about  the  13th  century."  I  much  doubt  the  date,  but 
the  map  is  valuable  as  showing  the  town  of  Sumatra  {Sumofiia/a).  This  seems  to  be 
placed  in  the  Gulf  of  Pasei,  and  very  near  where  Pasei  itself  still  exists.  An  ex- 
tract of  a  "Chinese  account  of  about  A.D.  1413"  accompanied  the  map.  This 
states  that  the  town  was  situated  some  distance  up  a  river,  so  as  to  be  reached  in  two 
tides.     There  was  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Talumangkin,^ 

[Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  writes  (C^iVw  Review ^  XXIV.  p.  102) :  *'  Colonel  Yule's  remarks 
about  Pasei  are  borne  out  by  Chinese  History  (Ming,  325,  20,  24),  which  states  that  in 
1 52 1  Pieh-tu-lu  (Pestrello  [for  Perestrello  ?])  having  failed  in  China  *  went  for  *  Pa-si, 
Again  '  from  Pa-si,  Malacca,  to  Luzon,  they  swept  the  seas,  and  all  the  other  nations 
were  afraid  of  them.' " — H.  C] 

Among  the  Indian  states  which  were  prevailed  on  to  send  tribute  (or  presents)  to 
KtibUi  in  1 286,  we  Hnd  Sumutala,  The  chief  of  this  state  is  called  in  the  Chinese 
record  Tu-^han-pa-tiy  which  seems  to  be  just  the  Malay  words  Tuan  Paii^  **  Lord 
Ruler."  No  doubt  this  was  the  rising  state  of  Sumatra,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  Marco  says  the  people  of  that  state  called  them- 
selves the  Kaan's  subjecU.  Rashiduddin  makes  the  same  statement  regarding  the 
people  of  Java  {i.e.  the  island  of  Sumatra),  and  even  of  Nicobar :  **  They  are  all 
subject  to  the  Kaan."  It  is  curious  to  find  just  the  same  kind  of  statements  about  the 
princes  of  the  Malay  Islands  acknowledging  themselves  subjects  of  Charles  V,,  in  the 
report  of  the  surviving  commander  of  Magellan's  ship  to  that  emperor  (printed  by 
Baldelli-Boni,  I.  Ixvii.).  Pauthier  has  curious  Chinese  extracts  containing  a  notable 
passage  respecting  the  disappearance  of  Sumatra  Proper  from  history  :  **  In  the  years 
IVen-cki  (1573-1615),  the  Kingdom  of  Sumatra  divided  in  two,  and  the  new  state 
took  the  name  ofAcAi  (Achin).  After  that  Sumatra  was  no  more  heard  of."  {Gaudi/, 
205  ;  De  Mailla,  IX.  429 ;  Elliot ^  L  71 ;  PatUhier^  pp.  605  and  567.) 

Note  2. — **  Vos  di  que  la  Tramonlaine  fu  part,  Et  encore  vos  di  que  Pestoilles 
dou  Meistre  ne  aparent  ne  pou  iu  grant"  (G.  T.).  The  Tramontaine  is  the  Pole 
star: — 

"  De  nostre  P^re  I'Apostoille 
Volsisse  qu'il  semblast  I'estoile 
Qui  ne  se  muet  .  .  . 
Par  cele  estoile  vont  et  viennent 
Et  lor  sen  et  lor  voie  tiennent 
II  I'apelent  la  tres  tnontaigne.''^ 
— La  Bible  Guiot  de  Provins  in  Bardazan,  by  Af^on,  II.  377. 

The  Meistre  is  explained  by  Pauthier  to  be  Arcturus ;  but  this  makes  Polo's  error 
greater  than  it  is.  Brunetto  Latini  says:  "Devers  Li  tramontane  en  a  il  i.  autre 
(vent)  plus  debonaire,  qui  a  non  Chorus.  Cestui  apelent  li  marinier  Maistre/^v  i^yl 
estoiles  qui  sent  en  celui  meisme  leuy^  etc.  {Li  Tresors^  p.  122),  Magister  or 
Magistra  in  mediaeval  Latin,  La  Alaistre  in  old  French,  signifies  "the  beam  of  a 
plough."  Possibly  this  accounts  for  the  application  of  Maistre  to  the  Great  Bear,  or 
Plough.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  pilot's  art  is  called  in  old  French  maistrance. 
Hence  this  constellation  may  have  had  the  name  as  the  pilot's  guide, — like  our  Lode- 


*  Castanheda  speaks  of  Pacem  as  the  best  port  of  the  Island  :  "  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  on 
mirshy  ground  about  a  league  inland  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  are  some  houses  of  timber 
where  a  customs  collector  was  stationed  to  exact  duties  at  the  anchorage  from  the  ships  which  toocbed 
there."  (Bk.  II.  ch.  iiL)  This  agrees  with  Ibn  Batuta's  account  of  Sumatra,  4  mii^  from  its  port. 
[A  village  named  Samudra  discovered  in  our  days  near  Pasei  is  perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Samara.    {^MemeHles  de  Tlndt^  p.  234.  V—H.  C) 

t  If  Mr.  Phillips  had  given  particulars  about  his  map  and  quotations,  as  to  date,  author,  etc.,  it 
would  have  given  them  more  value.     He  leaves  this  vague 
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liar.  Tilt  name  was  probably  e"ven  lo  Ihc  N.W,  point  under  a  Utiludc  in  which  Ihe 
GrcBl  Boi  sets  in  Utitl  quaiter.  In  ihis  way  many  of  llie  poinls  of  ihe  old  Arabian 
X^K  dtt  Vails  were  named  Train  Ihe  rising  or  setting  of  certain  consleltalioni.  (See 
Ktiitauifi  Atul/tda,  latrod.  pp.  cxcix,-cci.) 

NoTit  3. — The  tree  here  intended,  and  which  gives  Ihe  chief  supply  of  toddy  and 
togar  in  the  Malay  Islands,  ii  the  Areng  Sacikari/tra  (froni  Ihc  Javanese  name), 
called  by  the  Mslaj's  Coiwli,  and  by  the  Forlugueic  Sagtur.  It  has  some  lO' 
lemblAnce  in  the  date-palm,  to  which  I'olo  compares  it,  bat  it  is  a  much  coarser  and 
wilder •Umking  liee,  wilh  a  geDeral  ragjedncss,  *'  incompia  tl  adipeilH  ttislis,"  as 
Kamphias  describes  it.  It  is  notable  for  ihe  number  of  plants  that  find  a  footing  in 
Ihc  jdnt)  of  ils  stem.  On  one  tree  in  Java  1  have  coonled  thirteen  species  of  such 
parasites,  nearly  all  fcms.     The  tree  appears  in  the  foregroiind  of  ihc  cut  al  p.  173. 

Crawfnrd  thus  describes  ils  Ireatrocnt  in  obtaining  toddy :  "  One  of  the  sfalAai, 
or  shnols  of  frticlification,  is,  on  ihe  first  appearance  of  Ihe  fruit,  beaten  for  three 
succcuive  days  with  a  small  stick,  with  ihe  view  of  determining  the  np  to  llie 
wounded  part.  The  shoot  is  then  cot  off,  a  IJtllc  way  (ram  [he  rool,  and  Ihc  liquor 
which  pours  out  is  received  in  pots.  .  .  .     The  Cemuli  palm  is  lii  lo  jrield  toddy  at 

9  or  10  yean  old,  and  continues  lo  yield  it  for  3  years  al  the  average  rate  of  3  quoni 
a  day."      {Hi,l.  ef  l«d.  Ank.  I.  398.) 

The  word*  omitlcd  in  tratulaliooareanintcliigihletome:    "  tl  sunt  quatrt  raim 
iniittltn."    (G.  T) 

t*'  Polo's  description  of  Ihe  wine-pols  of  Samara  hang  on  the  ticcs  '  like  dule- 
palms,'  a^ces  precisely  with  the  Chinese  account  of  llie  iku  sheu  Isiu  made  from 
*  cult  trees  like  cocoa-nut  palms'  manufactured  by  Ihe  liurmesc  Therefore  it  seems 
more  likely  Ihal  San>ara  is  5iam  (slill  pronounced  Skunuro  in  Japan,  and  Stamle  in 
Hakka),  ihan  Sumjlra."    {PirUr,  Ckina  Rez-irtu,  XIV.  p,  359,)     I  think  it  useless 

10  discuss  Ihis  theory.— H.  C] 

Note  4. — No  one  has  been  able  10  identify  this  stale.  Its  position,  however, 
must  have  been  near  Pedir,  and  perhaps  it  was  practically  the  same.  Pcdii  was  Ihc 
nititi  flourishing  of  those  Sunialrui  states  at  Ihe  appearance  of  the  Porlnguese. 

Rasliiduddin  names  amone  Ihe  towns  of  the  Archipelago  Da/mUn,  which  may 
perhapa  be  a  corrupt  transcript  of  Ilagroian. 

Ml.  Phillips's  Chinese  exiracis,  already  cited  (p.  396),  state  thai  wesl  of  Sumatra 
(proper)  were  iwo  small  kingdoms,  the  liisl  Naki-urk,  ihe  second  Liti.  Naltii-urh, 
which  leemi  lo  be  the  Ting-'ko-rh  of  Pauthicr's  extracts,  which  sent  iribule  lo  the 
Kaan,  arid  may  probably  be  Oagroian  as  Mr.  Phillips  supposes,  was  also  called  the 
Kinpiam  ef  Taltoeed  Fait. 

[Mr  G.  Phillips  wrote  since  {J.R.A.S.,  July  1895,  p.  528):  "  Dragoian  lias 
ponied  many  commentators,  but  on  (a)  Chinese  chart  .  .  .  there  \i  a  country  called 
Ta-kia-mim,  which  in  Ihe  Amoy  dialect  is  pronounced  Daielitn,  in  which  il  is  very 
e»^  to  recognise  Ihe  Dragoian,  or  Uagoyam,  of  Marco  Polo."  In  his  paper  of  Tke 
SMforli  of  India  am/  Ctylun  [Jeur.  CAimi  U.K. AS.,  xx.  tBSj,  p.  Ml),  Mr. 
Phillips,  refcrrii^  to  his  Chinese  Map,  alread)-  said  :  Ta-ksiao-hua-miin,  in  Ihe  Amoy 
dialect  Taasia-hte  (or  Affj-i/n,  "The  Kingdom  of  ihe  Greater  and  Lesser  Tallooed 
Faces."  Tlw:  Toa-Ko-bin,  the  greater  latlooedface  people,  mosi  probably  represents 
the  Dagroian,  or  Dagoyum,  of  Marco  Polo.  This  countr)'  was  called  Naku-trh,  and 
Ma  Huan  tays,  "  ihe  King  of  iVn-^fv-A-il  isalsocalled  Ihe  King  of  Ihe  Taiiooed  Faces.*' 
— H.  C] 

Tatlooii^  is  ascribed  by  Friar  Odoric  10  the  people  of  Sumo/Ira.  {Caikay, 
p.  86.)  Zi'/i' is  evidently  the  ^/lA' of  E>e  Barros,  which  by  his  list  lay  immediately  east 
of  Pedir.  This  would  place  Nakiiurh  about  Simarlangka.  Beyond  Liti  was  Laitmtli 
(»>.  I^mbri).     [See  G.  Siklegil,  GiBg.  Notts,  XVI.  Li-tal,  Nakur.  — H.  C.) 

There  is,  or  was  fifty  years  ago,  a  small  port  between  Ayer  1  Jibu  and  Samarlangka, 
called  Daridm-QtAt  {Grtat  Darian?).  This  is  ihe  nearest  approach  to  Dagnaao 
thai  I  hiTc  met  with.     (W.  Ann.  dii  K,  lorn.  xviiL  p.  16.) 
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Note  5.— Gasparo  Balbi  (1579- 1587)  beard  the  like  story  of  the  Battas  under 
Achin.  True  or  false,  the  charge  against  them  has  come  down  to  our  times.  The 
like  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  Paddaei  in  India,  of  the  Massagetae,  and  of 
the  Issedonians  ;  by  Strabo  of  the  Caspians  and  of  the  Derbices  ;  by  the  Chinese  of 
one  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Kwei-chau  ;  and  was  told  to  Wallace  of  some  of  the  Aru 
Island  tribes  near  New  Guinea,  and  to  Bickmore  of  a  tribe  on  the  south  coast  of  Floris, 
called  Rakka  (probably  a  form  of  Hindu  Kdkshasa^  or  ogre-goblin).  Similar  charges 
are  made  against  sundry  tribes  of  the  New  World,  from  Brazil  to  Vancouver  Island. 
Odoric  tells  precisely  Marco's  story  of  a  certain  island  called  Dondin.  And  in 
"King  Alisaunder,"  the  custom  is  related  of  a  people  of  India,  called  most  in- 
appropriately Orphani: — 

**  Another  Folk  woneth  there  beside ; 
Orphani  he  hatteth  wide. 
Whei\  her  eldrynges  beth  elde, 
And  ne  mo  wen  hemselvcn  welde 
Hy  hem  sleeth,  and  bidelve 
And,"  etc.,  etc.  — Weber ^  I.  p.  206. 

Benedetto  Bordone,  in  his  Isolario  (1521  and  1547),  makes  the  same  charge 
against  the  Irish^  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  seems  only  copied  from  Strabo. 
Such  stories  are  still  rife  in  the  East,  like  those  of  men  with  tails.  I  have  myself 
heard  the  tale  told,  nearly  as  Raffles  tells  it  of  the  Battas,  of  some  of  the  wild  tribes 
adjoining  Arakan.  {Baibt,  f.  130;  Raffles^  Mem.  p.  427;  Wallcue^  Malay  Arekip, 
281  ;  Bickmoris  Travels^  p.  Ill  ;  Cathay^  pp.  25,  100). 

The  latest  and  most  authentic  statement  of  the  kind  refers  to  a  small  tribe  called 
BirJwrSy  existing  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  Jashpur,  west  of  Bengal, 
and  is  given  by  an  accomplished  Indian  ethnologist.  Colonel  Dalton.  **  They  were 
wretched -looking  objects  ....  assuring  me  that  they  had  themselves  given  up  the 
practice,  they  admitted  that  their  fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their  dead 
in  the  manner  indicated,  viz. ,  by  feasting  on  the  bodies ;  but  they  declared  that  they 
never  shortened  life  to  provide  such  feast,  and  shrunk  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  any 
bodies  but  those  of  their  own  blood  relations  being  served  up  at  them  ! "  {J,  A.  S.  B, 
XXXIV.  Pt.  II.  18.)  The  same  practice  has  been  attributed  recently,  but  only  on 
hearsay,  to  a  tribe  of  N.  Guinea  called  Tarungares. 

The  Battas  now  bury  their  dead,  after  keeping  the  body  a  considerable  time.  But 
the  people  of  Nias  and  the  Batu  Islands,  whom  J  unghuhn  considers  to  be  of  common 
origin  with  the  Battas,  do  not  bury,  but  expose  the  bodies  in  coffins  upon  rocks  by 
the  sea.  And  the  small  and  very  peculiar  people  of  the  Paggi  Islands  expose  their 
dead  on  bamboo  platforms  in  the  forest.  It  is  quite  probable  that  such  customs 
existed  in  the  north  of  Sumatra  also ;  indeed  they  may  still  exist,  for  the  interior 
seems  unknown.  We  do  hear  of  pagan  hill-people  inland  from  Pedir  who  make 
descents  upon  the  coast.  [Junghuhn  If.  140  ;  Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal,  etc., 
2nd  year,  No.  4  ;  Nouv.  Ann,  des.  V.  XVIII.) 


LAMIiKI   AMD   FANSUR 


CHAPTER  X  r. 
Of  the  Kingdoms  of  Lamuki  ani 


When  you    leave    that    kingdom  you  come  to 
which  is  called  Lamhri.^     The  people  are  Idolal 
call  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Great  Kaaii, 
have  plenty  of  Camphor  and  of  all  sorts  of  ot         sp 
They   also  have  brazil   in  great  quantities,  s  tr 

sow,  and  when  it  is  grown  to  the  size  of  a  small  s 
they  lake  it  up  and  transplant  it ;  then  they  let  it  gi 
for  three  years,  after  which  they  tear  it  up  by  the  re 
You    must    know    that    Messer    Marco    Polo    aforesaid 
brought  some  seed  of  the  brazil,  such  as  they  sow,  to 
Venice  with   him,  and  had  it  sown  there ;  but  never  a 
thing  came  up.     And  I  fancy  it  was  because  the  climate 
was  too  cold. 

Now  you  must  know  that  in  this  kingdom  of  Lambri 
there  are  men  with  tails ;  these  tails  are  of  a  palm  in 
length,  and  have  no  hair  on  them.  These  people  live  in 
the  mountains  and  are  a  kind  of  wild  men.  Their  tails 
are  about  the  thickness  of  a  dog's.'  There  are  also  plenty 
of  unicorns  in  that  country,  and  abundance  of  game  in  birds 
and  beasts. 

Now  then  I  have  told  you  about  the  kingdom  of 
Lambri. 

You  then  come  to  another  kingdom  which  is  called 
Fansur.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  also  call  them- 
selves subjects  of  the  Great  Kaan  ;  and  understand,  they 
are  still  on  the  same  Island  that  I  have  been  telling  you 
of.  In  this  kingdom  of  Fansur  grows  the  best  Camphor 
in  the  world  called  Canfora  Fansuri.  It  is  so  fine  that  it 
sells  for  its  weight  in  fine  gold* 
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The  people  have  no  wheat,  but  have  rice  which  they 
eat  with  milk  and  flesh.  They  also  have  wine  from 
trees  such  as  I  told  you  of.  And  I  will  tell  you  another 
great  marvel.  They  have  a  kind  of  trees  that  produce 
flour,  and  excellent  flour  it  is  for  food.  These  trees 
are  very  tall  and  thick,  but  have  a  very  thin  bark,  and 
inside  the  bark  they  are  crammed  with  flour.  And  I 
tell  you  that  Messer  Marco  Polo,  who  witnessed  all  this, 
related  how  he  and  his  party  did  sundry  times  partake 
of  this  flour  made  into  bread,  and  found  it  excellent.* 

There  is  now  no  more  to  relate.  For  out  of  those 
eight  kingdoms  we  have  told  you  about  six  that  lie  at 
this  side  of  the  Island.  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  about 
the  other  two  kingdoms  that  are  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Island,  for  the  said  Messer  Marco  Polo  never  was  there. 
Howbeit  we  have  told  you  about  the  greater  part  of  this 
Island  of  the  Lesser  Java :  so  now  we  will  quit  it,  and  I 
will  tell  you  of  a  very  small  Island  that  is  called 
Gauenispola.* 


L 


^ 


Note  i. — The  name  of  Lambri  is  not  now  traceable  on  our  maps,  nor  on  any  list 
of  the  ports  of  Sumatra  that  I  have  met  with ;  but  in  old  times  the  name  occurs 
frequently  under  one  form  or  another,  and  its  position  can  be  assigned  generally  to 
the  north  part  of  the  west  coast,  commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Achin 
Head. 

De  Barros,  detailing  the  twenty-nine  kingdoms  which  divided  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Portuguese  conquests,  begins  with  Daya^  and  then  passes  round 
by  the  north.  He  names  as  next  in  order  Lambrij,  and  then  Achem,  This  would 
make  Lambri  lie  between  Daya  and  Achin,  for  which  there  is  but  little  room.  And 
there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency ;  for  in  coming  round  again  from  the  south,  his 
28th  kingdom  is  Quinchel  {Singkel  of  our  modern  maps),  the  29th  Mancopa^  "  which 
falls  upon  Lambrij y  which  adjoins  Daya,  the  first  that  we  named."  Most  of  the  data 
about  Lambri  render  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  Achin. 

The  name  of  Lambri  occurs  in  the  Malay  Chronicle,  in  the  account  of  the  first 
Mahomedan  mission  to  convert  the  Island.  We  shall  quote  the  passage  in  a  follow- 
ing note. 

The  position  of  Lambri  would  render  it  one  of  the  first  points  of  Sumatra  made 
by  navigators  from  Arabia  and  India ;  and  this  seems  at  one  time  tojiave  caused  the 
name  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  Island.  Thus  Rashiduddin  speaks  of  the  very  large 
Island  LAm6ri  lying  beyond  Ceylon,  and  adjoining  the  country  of  Sumatra; 
Odoric  also  goes  from  India  across  the  Ocean  to  a  certain  country  called  Lamori, 
where  he  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  North  Star.  He  also  speaks  of  the  camphor, 
gold,  and  lign-aloes  which  it  produced,  and  proceeds  thence  to  Sumoltra  in  the 
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same  Island.*  It  is  probable  that  the  verzino  or  brazil-wood  of  Ameri  (L'Ameri,  ue, 
Lambri  ?)  which  appears  in  the  mercantile  details  of  Pegolotti  was  from  this  part  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  country  called  Nanwuli^  which  the  Chinese 
Annals  report,  with  Sumuntula  and  others,  to  have  sent  tribute  to  the  Great  Kaan 
in  12S6,  was  this  same  Lambri  which  Polo  tells  us  called  itself  subject  to  the 
Kaan. 

In  the  time  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  ships  from  Tswan-chau  (or  Zayton)  bound  for 
Tashif  or  Arabia,  used  to  sail  in  forty  days  to  a  place  called  Lanli-po'i  (probably  this  is 
also  Lambri,  Lambri-puril).  There  they  passed  the  winter,  i.e,  the  south-west 
monsoon,  just  as  Marco  Polo's  party  did  at  Sumatra,  and  sailing  again  when  the  wind 
became  fair,  they  reached  Arabia  in  sixty  days.     {Bret Schneider,  p.  16.) 

[The  theory  of  Sir  H.  Yule  is  confirmed  by  Chinese  authors  quoted  by  Mr. 
Groeneveldt  {Notes  on  the  Malay  Archipelago,  pp.  98-100):  **The  country  of 
Lambri  is  situated  due  west  of  Sumatra,  at  a  distance  of  three  days  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  ;  it  lies  near  the  sea  and  has  a  population  of  only  about  a  thousand  families.  .  .  . 
On  the  east  the  country  is  bordered  by  Litai,  on  the  west  and  the  north  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  south  by  high  mountains,  at  the  south  of  which  is  the  sea  again.  ...  At 
the  north-west  of  this  country,  in  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  day,  is  a  flat  mountain, 
called  the  Hat-island  ;  the  sea  at  the  west  of  it  is  the  great  ocean,  and  is  called  the 
Ocean  of  Lambri.  Ships  coming  from  the  west  all  take  this  island  as  a  landmark." 
Mr.  Groeneveldt  adds:  **  Lambri  [according  to  his  extracts  from  Chinese  authors] 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  north-western  corner  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  or 
near  the  spot  of  the  present  Achin  :  we  see  that  it  was  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  the  west,  and  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  called  after  this  insignificant 
place,  because  it  was  considered  to  begin  there.  Moreover,  the  small  island  at  half 
a  day's  distance,  called  Ilat-island,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  small  islands  Bras  or 
Nasi,  l>nn<]j  off  Achin,  and  of  which  the  former,  with  its  newly-erected  lighthouse,  is  a 
landmark  for  mr>dern  navigation,  just  what  it  is  said  in  our  text  to  have  been  for  the 
natives  then.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  much  discussed  situation  of  Marco  Polo's 
Lambri  is  definitely  settled  herewith."  The  Chinese  author  writes:  "The 
mountains  [of  Lambri]  produce  the  fragrant  wood  called  Hsiang-chfn  Hsiangy  Mr. 
Groeneveldt  remarks  {I.e.  p.  143)  that  this  "is  the  name  of  a  fragrant  wood,  much 
UNcd  as  incense,  hut  which  we  have  not  been  al)le  to  delcrniine.  Dr.  Williams  says  it 
c<«me.s  from  Sumatra,  where  it  is  called  laka-wood,  and  is  the  product  of  a  tree  to 
which  the  name  of  7\iHiU ins  major  is  given  by  him.  For  different  reasons,  we  think 
this  identification  subject  to  doubt.'' 

Captain  M.  J.  C.  Lucardie  mentions  a  villaj^e  calle<l  I^amreh,  situated  at  Atjeh, 
near  Tunj^kup,  in  the  xxvi.  Mukini,  which  might  be  a  remnant  of  the  country  of 
I^meri.      {MctTci/ics  de  P/ntlc,  p.  235.)— II.  C.  ) 

{I)e  Barros^  Dec.  III.  lik.  V.  ch.  i.  ;  Klliofy  I.  70;  Cathay ^  84,  seqq.  ;  Pej^ol. 
p.  361  ;  Bauthier^  p.  605.) 

NoiF-  2.  — .Stories  of  tailed  or  hairy  men  are  c«mimon  in  the  Archipelagf),  as  in 
many  t>ther  regions.  Ka/.w  ini  tells  of  the  hairy  little  men  that  are  found  in  Kiimni 
(Sumatra)  with  a  language  like  birds' chirping.  Marsden  was  told  of  hairy  jK-'opIe 
called  Oran^  CtU^iii  in  the  inteiior  of  the  Island,  who  differed  little,  except  in  the  u.se 
of^-jK-ech,  from  the  Orang  utang.  Since  his  time  a  French  writer,  giving  the  same 
name  and  same  description,  declares  that  he  s;iw  "a  group"  of  these  hairy  people  on 
the  c<»a>t  of  Andragiri,  and  was  told  by  them  that  they  inhabited  the  interior  of 
Mcnaiigkalau  and  formed  a  small  tribe.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  writer 
make^  no  allusion  to  Mars<ien  though  his  account  is  so  nearly  identical  {I.Wt'arn'e  in 
r I  Hirers  Bitty^^rc'iue^  I.  24.)  [One  of  the  stearics  of  the  J/f-zTr/V/i-j  rt'cf /'///*/<' (p.  125) 
ir,   that    there   are    anlhro|HHjhagi    with    tails  at    Lulu   biknk   lx:tween    Fansur   and 


•  I  ft-rniT'v  supjx^vcd  Al'Ritnini,  the  oldr%t  Ar.'i^'ic  tuinc  <jf  Siunatr.i,  to  l»c  a  c  irruption  of 
I^am'-ri  :  l.i.t  ttu^  IS  ni-'ff  jir<»}.al'ly  of  Hirulu  .>ri>;in.  One  of  the  /A"//.ij  of  the  ocean  inenti</ncd  in 
lijc  l'urit»ji%  i»  tal'ird  A'.tMt,t»rj,il;t,  "  dclightfiilncNv.  "     {U'l/'mrrs'tSU^/.  Diet.) 
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L4meri. — H.  C]  Mr.  Anderson  says  there  are  "a  few  wild  people  in  the  Siak 
country,  very  little  removed  in  point  of  civilisation  above  their  companions  the 
monkeys,"  but  he  says  nothing  of  hairiness  nor  tails.  For  the  earliest  version  of  the 
tail  story  we  must  go  back  to  Ptolemy  and  the  Isles  of  the  Satyrs  in  this  quarter ; 
or  rather  to  Ctesias  who  tells  of  tailed  men  on  an  Island  in  the  Indian  Sea.  Jordanus 
also  has  the  story  of  the  hairy  men.  Galvano  heard  that  there  were  on  the  Island 
certain  people  called  Daraqtu  Dara  (?),  which  had  tails  like  unto  sheep.  And  the 
King  of  Tidore  told  him  of  another  such  tribe  on  the  Isle  of  Batochina.  Mr.  St. 
John  in  Borneo  met  with  a  trader  who  had  seen  ^xAfelt  the  tails  of  such  a  race  in- 
habiting the  north-eJist  coast  of  that  Island.  The  appendage  was  4  inches  long  and 
very  stiff;  so  the  people  all  used  perforated  seats.  This  Borneo  story  has  lately  been 
brought  forward  in  Calcutta,  and  stoutly  maintained,  on  native  evidence,  by  an 
English  merchant.  The  Chinese  also  have  their  tailed  men  in  the  mountains  above 
Canton.  In  Africa  there  have  been  many  such  stories,  of  some  of  which  an  account 
will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  G^og.  s6r.  IV.  tom.  iii.  p.  31.  It  was  a 
story  among  mediaeval  Mahomedans  that  the  members  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Trebizond  were  endowed  with  short  tails,  whilst  mediaeval  Continentals  had  like 
stories  about  Englishmen,  as  Matthew  Paris  relates.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Romance 
of  Coeur  de  Lion,  Richard's  messengers  addressed  by  the  '*  Emperor  of  Cyprus"  : — 

**  Out,  Taylardsj  of  my  palys  ! 
Now  go,  and  say  your  iayUd  King 
That  I  owe  him  nothing." 

—  li^eber,  II.  83. 

The  Princes  of  Purbandar,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat,  claim  descent  from  the 
monkey-god  Hanumdn,  and  allege  in  justification  a  spinal  elongation  which  gets 
them  the  name  oi  Punchdriah^  "Taylards." 

{Eth/s  Kaswinij  p.  221 ;  Anderscnty  p.  210  ;  St.  John^  Forests  of  the  Far  East, 
1.40;  Galvano,  Hak.  Soc.  108,  120;  Gildemeister,  194;  Attends  Indian  Mail,  July 
28,  1869;  Mid.  Kingd.  I.  293;  N.  et  Ext.  XIII.  i.  380;  Mai.  Paris  under  A.D. 
1250;  Tocts  Rajasthan,  I.  114.) 

Note  3. — The  Camphor  called  Famiiri  is  celebrated  by  Arab  writers  at  least  as 
old  as  the  9th  century,  e.g.,  by  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  Relations,  by  Mas'udi 
in  the  next  century,  also  by  Avicenna,  by  Abulfeda,  by  Kazwini,  and  by  Abul  Fazl, 
etc.  In  the  second  and  third  the  name  is  miswritten  Kansur,  and  by  the  last  Kaisiri, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correction  required.  {Peinaud,  I.  7  ;  Mas.  I.  338  ; 
Liber  Cafwnis,  Ven.  1544,  I.  1 16;  BUsching,  IV.  277;  Gildem.  p.  209;  Ain-i-Akb. 
p.  78.)  In  Serapion  we  find  the  same  camphor  described  as  that  of  Pansor;  and 
when,  leaving  Arab  authorities  and  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  we  come  to  Garcias,  he 
speaks  of  the  same  article  under  the  name  of  camphor  of  Barros.  And  this  is  the 
name — Kdpur  Bdrtts — derived  from  the  port  which  has  been  the  chief  shipping-place 
of  Sumatran  camphor  for  at  least  three  centuries,  by  which  the  native  camphor  is  still 
known  in  Eastern  trade,  as  distinguished  from  the  Kdpur  Chind  or  Kdpiir-Japun,  as 
the  Malays  term  the  article  derived  in  those  countries  by  distillation  from  the  Laurus 
Camphora.  The  earliest  western  mention  of  camphor  is  in  the  same  prescription  by 
the  physician  Aetius  {circa  A.D.  540)  that  contains  one  of  the  earliest  mentions  of 
musk.  {Supra,  I.  p.  279.)  The  prescription  ends:  "and  if  you  have  a  supply  of 
camphor  tjA^  two  ounces  of  that."     (Actii  Medici  Graeci  Tetrabiblos,  etc.,  Froben, 

1549,  P-  910) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Fansiir  and  Barus  may  be  not  only  the  same  locality 

but  mere  variations  of  the  same  name.  *     The  place  is  called  in  the  Shijarat  McUayu, 

•  Van  (ier  Tuuk  says  positivelv,  I  find  :  *'  Fantsur  was  ihe  ancient  name  of  Biriis."  (/.  R.  A.  S. 
n.s.  II.  23a.)  [Professor  Schlegcl  writes  also  (GV<'^.  Xotis,  XVI.  p.  9):  "At  all  events,  FansurQx 
PantsurcsLW  be  naught  but  Baros." — H.C.J 
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Pasmri,  a  nmine  which  the  Aiabs  certainly  made  into  Fansdri  in  one  direction,  and 
which  mig^t  easily  in  another,  by  a  very  common  kind  of  Oriental  metathesis,  pass 
into  SarAsi,  The  legend  in  the  Shijarat  Malayu  relates  to  the  first  Mahomedan 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  Samatra,  sent  hy  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  via  India.  After 
wiling  from  Blalabar  the  first  place  the  party  arrived  at  was  Pasuri,  the  people  of 
which  embraced  Islam.  They  then  proceeded  to  Laiibri,  which  also  accepted  the 
Faith.  Then  they  sailed  on  till  they  reached  Ifaru  (see  on  my  map  Ant  on  the  East 
Coast),  which  did  likewise.  At  this  last  place  they  enquired  for  Samudra,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  spedal  object  of  their  mission,  and  found  that  they  had  passed 
it.  Accordingly  they  retraced  their  course  to  Perlak,  and  after  converting  that 
place  went  on  to  Samudra,  where  they  converted  Mara  Sihi  the  King.  (See  note  i, 
ch.  z.  above.)  This  passage  is  of  extreme  interest  as  naming  ySwr  out  of  Marco's 
six  kingdoms,  and  in  positions  quite  accordant  with  his  indications.  As  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bmddell,  firom  whose  abstract  I  take  the  passage,  the  circumstance  of  the  party 
having  passed  Samudra  unwittingly  is  especially  consistent  with  the  site  we  have 
asB^ned  to  it  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Pasei,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show. 

Valentjm  observes :  "  Fansur  can  be  nought  else  than  the  fiimous  Panimr^  no 
longer  known  indeed  by  that  name,  but  a  kingdom  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
through  Hamaa  Panisuriy  a  celebrated  Poet,  and  native  of  this  Pantsur.  It  lay  in 
the  north  angle  of  the  Island,  and  a  little  west  of  Achin  :  it  formerly  was  rife  with 
trade  and  population,  but  would  have  been  utterly  lost  in  oblivion  had  not  Hamza 
Puitsuri  made  us  again  acquainted  with  it"  Nothing  indeed  could  well  be  "  a  little 
west  of  Achin" ;  this  is  doubtless  a  slip  for  "a  little  down  the  west  coast  from  Achin.'* 
Hamia  Fantsuri,  as  he  is  termed  by  Professor  Veth,  who  also  identifies  Fantsur  with 
Bihis,  was  a  poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  who  in  his  verses  popularised 
the  mystical  theology  of  Shamsuddin  Shamatrani  (xw/m,  p.  291),  strongly  tinged 
with  pantheism.  The  works  of  both  were  solemnly  burnt  before  the  great  mosque  of 
Achin  about  164a  (J,  IntL  Arch,  V.  312  seqq;  Valeniyn,  Sumatra,  in  Vol.  V., 
pi  21 ;  Veth,  AUhin,  Leiden,  1873,  p.  38.) 

Mas'udi  says  that  the  Fan&ur  Camphor  was  found  most  plentifully  in  years  rife  with 
storms  and  earthquakes.  Ibn  Batuta  gives  a  jumbled  and  highly  incorrect  account 
of  the  product,  but  one  circumstance  that  he  mentions  is  possibly  founded  on  a  real 
superstition,  viz.,  that  no  camphor  was  formed  unless  some  animal  had  lx*en  sacrificed 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  l)ost  quality  only  then  when  a  human  victim  had  heen 
offered.  Nicolo  Conti  has  a  similar  statement:  **Tt)e  Camphor  is  found  inside 
the  tree,  and  if  they  do  not  s;icrificc  to  the  gotls  lx:fore  they  cut  the  bark,  it  disap{x^ars 
and  is  no  more  seen  "  Bcccari,  in  our  day,  mentions  special  ceremonies  used  by  the 
Ka\'ans  of  Borneo,  before  they  commence  the  search.  These  su|X!rstitions  hinge  on 
the  great  uncertainty  of  finding  camphor  in  any  given  tree,  after  the  lat>orious  process 
uf  cutting  it  down  and  splitting  it,  an  uncertainty  which  also  largely  accounts  for  the 
high  price.  By  far  the  lx*st  of  the  old  accounts  of  the  product  is  that  quoted  by 
Kazuini  from  Mahomed  Ben  Zakaria  Al-Rdzi :  "Among  the  numl)er  of  marvellous 
things  in  this  Island"  {Zdnij  for  Zabaj,  i.e.  Java  or  Sumatra)  **  is  the  Camphor 
Tree,  \ihich  is  of  vast  size,  insomuch  that  its  shade  will  cover  a  hundred  jK'rsons  and 
more.  They  lx)re  into  the  highest  jiart  of  the  tree  and  thence  flows  out  the  camphor- 
water,  enough  to  fill  many  pitchers.  Then  they  open  the  tree  lower  down  alx)ut  the 
middle,  and  extract  the  camphor  in  lum{)s.*'  [This  very  account  is  to  l>e  found  in  Ibn 
Khordadhljch.  (/V  Gofje's  trans/,  p.  45.) — 11.  C]  Comjxire  this  passage,  which  we 
may  notice  has  l>een  Ixirrowed  l>odily  by  Sindlxid  of  the  Sea,  with  what  is  probably 
thc  best  miKlern  account,  Junghuhn's:  **  Among  the  forest  trees  (of  Tajxinuli  adj(»ining 
Barus)  the  Camphor  Tree  {Dryabalanops  Camphora)  attracts  beyond  all  the  traveller's 
observation,  by  its  straight  columnar  and  colo.v>;d  grey  trunk,  and  its  mighty 
cri^wn  «'f  f«>li.ige,  rising  high  aUne  the  camipy  K^i  the  f«>re'>l.  It  exceeiU  in 
dmiciii^ions  the  A'luafHiiia,*   the  loftiest  tice  of  Java,  and  is  pioI>al>ly  the  greatest  tree 
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of  the  ArchipelagOi  if  not  of  the  world,*  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet  One  of  the 
middling  size  which  I  had  cut  down  measured  at  the  base,  where  the  camphor  leaks 
out,  7i  Paris  feet  in  diameter  (about  8  feet  English) ;  its  trunk  rose  to  100  feet,  with 
an  upper  diameter  of  5  feet,  before  dividing,  and  the  height  of  the  whole  tree  to  the 
crown  was  150  feet.  The  precious  consolidated  camphor  is  found  in  small  quantities, 
i  lb.  to  z  lb.  in  a  single  tree,  in  fi5;sure-like  hollows  in  the  stem.  Yet  many  are  cut 
down  in  vain,  or  split  up  the  side  without  finding  camphor.  The  camphor  oil  is 
prepared  by  the  natives  by  bruising  and  boiling  the  twigs."  The  oil,  however,  appears 
also  to  be  found  in  the  tree,  as  Crawfurd  and  CoUingwood  mention,  corroborating  the 
ancient  Arab. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  attach  an  extravagantly  superior  value  to  the 
Malay  camphor,  and  probably  its  value  in  Marco's  day  was  higher  than  it  b  now, 
but  still  its  estimate  as  worth  its  weight  in  gold  looks  like  hyperbole.  Forrest,  a 
century  ago,  says  Barus  Camphor  was  in  the  Chinese  market  worth  nearly  its  weight 
in  silver^  and  this  is  true  still.  The  price  is  commonly  estimated  at  lOo  tiroes  that  of 
the  Chinese  camphor.  The  whole  quantity  exported  from  the  Barus  territory  goes  to 
China.  De  Vriese  reckons  the  average  annual  export  from  Sumatra  between  1839 
and  1844  at  less  than  400  kilogrammes.  The  following  table  shows  the  wholesale  rates 
in  the  Chinese  market  as  given  by  Rondot  in  1848  : — 

Qualities  of  Camphor,  Per  picul  of  \y^\  lbs. 

Ordinary  China,  ist  quality        ....  20  dollars. 

,,            ,,     2n(i     ;t    •                                   •  14    »» 

Formosa 25     ,, 

Japan .  30    »» 

China  ngai  (ext.  from  an  Artemisia)  .         .         .  250     ,, 

Barus,  ist  quality 2000    ,, 

,,      2nd     „ 1000     „ 

The  Chinese  call  the  Sumatran  (or  Borneo)  Camphor  Ping-pien  "  Icicle  flakes," 
and  Lung-nau  **  Dragon's  Brains."  [Regarding  Baros  Camphor,  Mr.  Groeiieveldt 
writes  {Notes ^  p.  142) :  **This  substance  is  generally  called  dragon* s  brain  perfume , 
or  icicles.  The  former  name  has  probably  been  invented  by  the  first  dealers  in  the 
article,  who  wanted  to  impress  their  countrymen  with  a  great  idea  of  its  value 
and  rarity.  In  the  trade  three  different  qualities  are  distinguished:  the  first  is 
called  prune-blossoms i  being  the  larger  pieces ;  the  second  is  rice-camphor^  so  called 
because  the  particles  are  not  larger  than  a  rice-kernel,  and  the  last  quality  is  golden 
dregSt  in  the  shape  of  powder.  These  names  are  still  now  used  by  the  Chinese  traders 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  Pin-tiau  Kang-mu  further  informs  us  that 
the  Camphor  Baros  is  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  a  solid  shape,  whilst  from  the 
roots  an  oil  is  obtained  called  Po-lut  (Pa-lut)  incense ^  or  Polut  balm.  The  name  of 
Polut  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  country  where  it  is  found  (Bares.)"  — H.  C] 
It  is  just  to  remark,  however,  that  in  the  Ain  Akbari  we  find  the  price  of  the 
Sumatran  Camphor,  known  to  the  Hindus  as  Bhim  Seni,  varying  fix)m  3  rupees  as 
high  as  2  mohurs  (or  20  rupees)  for  a  rupee's  weight,  which  latter  price  would  be 
twice  the  weight  in  gold.  Abul  Fazl  says  the  worst  camphor  went  by  the  name  of 
Bdlis,  I  should  suspect  some  mistake,  as  we  know  from  Garcias  that  the  fine 
camphor  was  already  known  as  Barus,    {Ain-i-Akb,  75-79.) 

(Maiudi,  I.  338;  /.  B,  IV.  241 ;  /.  A,  s^r.  IV.  tom.  viii.  216;  Lan^s  Arab, 
Nights  (1859),  III.  21  ;  Battaldnder,  I.  107 ;  Crawf  Hist,  III.  218,  and  Desc,  Diet, 
81  ;  Heckle  et  Kofidot,  Com,  de  la  Chine,  36-37 ;  Chin,  Comm,  Guide;  Dr,  F,  A, 
Fliickiger,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Camphers,  in  Schweiz,  fVochenschr,  fur  Pharmacie, 
Sept.,  Oct.,  1867.) 

Note  4. — An  interesting  notice  of  the  Sago-tree,  of  which  Odoric  also  gives  an 
account.     Kamusio  is,  however,  here  fuller  and  more  accurate  :    **  Removing  the  first 

*  The  Californian  and  Australian  giants  of  400  feet  were  not  then  known. 
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bark,  which  is  bat  thin,  you  come  on  the  wood  of  the  tree  which  forms  a  thickness  all 
round  of  some  three  fingers,  but  all  inside  this  is  a  pith  of  flour,  like  that  of  the 
Carvoio  (?).  The  trees  are  so  big  that  it  will  take  two  men  to  span  them.  They  put 
this  flour  into  tubs  of  water,  and  beat  it  up  with  a  stick,  and  then  the  bran  and  other 
impurities  come  to  the  top,  whilst  the  pure  flour  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  water  is 
then  thrown  away,  and  the  cleaned  flour  that  remains  is  taken  and  made  xvAo  pasta 
in  strips  and  other  forms.  These  Messer  Marco  often  partook  of,  and  brought  some 
with  him  to  Venice.  It  resembles  barley  bread  and  tastes  much  the  same.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  like  iron,  for  if  thrown  into  the  water  it  goes  straight  to  the 
Ix>ttom.  It  can  be  split  straight  from  end  to  end  like  a  cane.  When  the  flour  has 
been  removed  the  wood  remains,  as  has  been  said,  three  inches  thick.  Of  this  the 
people  make  short  lances,  not  long  ones,  because  they  are  so  heavy  that  no  one  could 
carry  or  handle  them  if  long.  One  end  is  sharpened  and  charred  in  the  fire,  and 
when  thus  prepared  they  will  pierce  any  armour,  and  much  better  than  iron  would 
da"  Marsden  points  out  that  this  heavy  lance- wood  is  not  that  of  the  true  Sago- 
palin,  but  of  the  Nibonf^  or  Caryota  urens  ;  which  does  indeed  give  some  amowit  of 
sago. 

['*  When  sago  is  to  be  made,  a  full-grown  tree  is  selected  just  before  it  is  going  to 
flower.  It  is  cut  down  close  to  the  ground,  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  cleared  away, 
and  a  broad  strip  of  the  bark  taken  off  the  upper  side  of  the  trunk.  This  exposes  the 
pithy  matter,  which  is  of  a  rusty  colour  near  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  but  higher  up 
pare  white,  about  as  hard  as  a  dry  apple,  but  with  woody  fibres  running  through  it 
aboat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  This  pith  is  cut  or  broken  down  into  a  coarse 
powder,  by  means  of  a  tool  constructed  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  Water  is  poored  on 
the  mass  of  pith,  which  is  kneaded  and  pressed  against  the  strainer  till  the  starch  is 
all  dissolved  and  lias  passed  through,  when  the  fibrous  refuse  is  thrown  away,  and  a 
fresh  basketfiil  put  in  its  place.  The  water  charged  with  sago  starch  passes  on  to  a 
troagh,  with  a  depression  in  the  centre,  where  the  sediment  is  deposited,  the  surplus 
water  trickling  ofi'by  a  shallow  outlet  When  the  trough  is  nearly  full,  the  mass  of 
starch,  which  has  tf  slight  reddish  tinge,  is  made  into  cylinders  of  about  thirty  pounds* 
Wright,  and  neatly  covered  with  sago  leaves,  and  in  this  state  is  sold  as  raw  sago. 
Boiled  with  water  this  forms  a  thick  glutinous  mass,  with  a  rather  astringent  taste, 
and  is  eaten  with  salt,  limes,  and  chilics.  Sago-bread  is  made  in  large  quantities,  by 
baking  it  into  cakes  in  a  small  clay  oven  containing  six  or  ei^ht  slits  side  by  side, 
each  alx>ut  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or  eight  inches  square.  Tlie  raw 
s-igo  is  broken  up,  drie<l  in  the  sun,  powdered,  and  finely  sifte<l.  The  oven  is  heated 
over  a  clear  fire  of  embers,  and  is  lightly  filled  with  the  sago  jwwder.  The  openings 
arc  then  covered  with  a  flat  piece  of  sago  bark,  and  in  a}>out  five  minutes  the  cakes 
arc  turned  out  sufficiently  baked.  The  hot  cakes  are  very  nice  with  butter,  and  when 
made  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  and  grated  roc(a-nut  are  quite  a  delicacy. 
They  arc  soft,  and  something  like  corn-flour  cakes,  but  have  a  slight  characteristic 
flavour  which  is  lost  in  the  refined  sago  we  use  in  this  country.  When  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  they  are  dried  for  several  days  in  the  sun,  and  tied  up  in  bundles 
of  twenty.  They  will  then  keep  for  years  ;  they  are  very  hard,  and  very  rough  and 
dry.  .  .  .*'    (--/.  R.  Ualiaces  Malay  Anhi/^ia^o,  i86<),  II.  pp.  1 1 8- 1 21.)— II.  C] 

N<^TE  5.— In  quitting  the  subject  of  these  Sumatran  Kingdoms  it  may  appear  to 
vime  readers  that  our  cxplanatitms  compress  them  too  much,  c>{K*cial]y  as  Polo 
seems  to  allow  only  two  kingdoms  for  the  rest  of  the  Island.  In  this  he  was  doubt- 
less wrong,  and  we  may  the  less  scruple  to  say  so  as  he  had  not  visited  that  other 
ptmion  of  the  Island.  We  may  note  that  in  the  sfxice  to  which  we  assign  the  six 
kingdoms  which  I'olo  visited,  I>e  Ikirros  assigns  fur/ir,  viz.:  Ikira  (corresponding 
generally  to  /<-/7«v;,  Pacem  {Ha^ina)^  rir.ul.i,  l.ide,  Pedir,  liiai,  Achin,  Lambti^ 
I>.i):i,  Manc«>{)a,  tjuiiichel,  Uarros  (/•</« j//r).     {De(.  III.  v.  l.^ 

[Kegardmg  these  Sumatrian  kingdoms,  Mr.  Thnni*-in  (/Vo*-.  R.  G.  S.  XX. 
p.    223)  writes  tliat    Malaiui  "  i»  mi  aher  th.«n  Sing.ipure  .  .  .  tl.c  ancient   ca^iital 
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of  the  Malays  or  Malaiurs  of  old  voyagers,  existent  in  the  times  of  Marco 
Polo  [who]  mentions  no  kingdom  or  city  in  Java  Minor  till  he  arrives  at  the 
kingdom  of  Felech  or  Perlak.  And  this  is  just  as  might  be  expected,  as  the  channel 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  leads  on  the  north-eastern  side  out  of  sight  of  Sumatra ;  and 
the  course,  after  clearing  the  shoals  near  Selangore,  being  direct  towards  Diamond 
Point,  near  which  .  .  .  the  tower  of  Perlak  is  situated.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Venetian  traveller  describes  tlie  first  city  or  kingdom  in  the  great  island  that  he 
arrived  at.  .  .  .  [After  Basman  and  Samara]  Polo  mentions  Dragoian  .  .  .  from 
the  context,  and  following  Marco  Polo's  course,  we  would  place  it  west  from  his  last 
city  or  Kingdom  Samara ;  and  we  make  no  doubt,  if  the  name  is  not  much  corrupted, 
it  may  yet  be  identified  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  coast  at  this  present  time.  ...  By 
the  Malay  annalist,  Lambri  was  west  of  Samara  ;  consecutively  it  was  also  westerly  firom 
Samara  by  Marco  Polo's  enumeration.  Fanfur  ...  is  the  last  kingdom  named  by 
Marco  Polo  [coming  from  the  east],  and  the  first  by  the  Malay  annalist  [coming  from 
the  west] ;  and  as  it  is  known  to  modern  geographers,  this  corroboration  doubly  settles 
the  identity  and  position  of  all.  Thus  all  the  six  cities  or  kingdoms  mentioned  by 
Marco  Polo  were  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  now  commonly  known  as  the 
Pedir  coast."  I  have  given  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Thomson  in  his 
paper,  Marco  Polo's  Six  Kingdoms  or  Cities  in  Java  Minor^  identified  in  translations 
from  the  ancietit  Malay  Annals^  which  appeared  in  the  Proc,  P.  G.  S,  XX.  pp.  215- 
224,  after  the  second  edition  of  this  Book  was  published  and  Sir  H.  Yule  added  the 
following  note  {Proc,  Lc.y  p.  224) :  **  Mr.  Thomson,  as  he  mentions,  has  not  seen  my 
edition  of  Marco  Polo^  nor,  apparently,  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  these  kingdoms  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Logan,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  notes  to  Marco  Polo.  In  the  said  paper  and  notes  the  quotations 
and  conclusions  of  Mr.  Thomson  have  been  anticipated ;  and  /a/fxf^r  also,  which  he 
leaves  undetermined,  identified." — II.  C] 


CHAPTER    XII. 
Concerning  the  Island  of  Necuveran. 

When  you  leave  the  Island  of  Java  (the  less)  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lambri,  you  sail  north  about  150  miles,  and 
then  you  come  to  two  Islands,  one  of  which  is  called 
Necuveran.  In  this  Island  they  have  no  king  nor  chief, 
but  live  like  beasts.  And  I  tell  you  they  go  all  naked, 
both  men  and  women,  and  do  not  use  the  slightest  cover- 
ing of  any  kind.  They  are  Idolaters.  Their  woods  are 
all  of  noble  and  valuable  kinds  of  trees ;  such  as  Red 
Sanders  and  Indian-nut  and  Cloves  and  Brazil  and  sundry 
other  good  spices.^ 

There  is*  nothing  else  worth  relating ;  so  we  will  go 
on,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  an  Island  called  Angamanain. 


THE   ISLAND   OF  NFXUVKRAN  ^oy 

KoTE  I. — The  end  of  the  last  chapiei  ajid  Ihe  commcncemcnl  of  t       '  1  a 

liam  IlicG.  Text.     Thciebas  been  some  ccmfusian  in  the  notraof  Ihc  i  " 

ntdcfa  Hat  rcpresenU,  and  corrcclions  have  made  it  worse.     Thus  Pau. 
"  I  will  lell  yiiu  of  Iwd  small  Isluntls,  one  called  GaaenispoU  and  the  ol...     Ic  < 
■nd  then :  "  Yoa  tail  north  nboul  150  miles  and  lind  two  Islands,  one  cal       t 
and  the  other  Ganenispolo."    Ramusio  does  not  mention  Gnuenispola,  ^ut 
the  former  passage :  "  I  will  tell  you  of  a  small  Island  called  Nocneran  "— 
"  You  find  two  islands,  one  called  Nocueran  and  the  other  Angaman." 

Knowing  the  position  of  Gaucnispola  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seei 
pauage  sliouM  be  exploiued.     Something  has  inlermpted  the  dictation 
cha|>ter.     Polo  asks  Rusticiano,  "Where  were  we?"     "Leaving  the  Gi^^ 
I'olo  forgets  the  "very  small  Island  called  Gsueniapols,"  and  passes  to  ll  ._, 

where  he   has  to  tell  us  of  two  islands,  "one  called   Nccuveian  and   L.^  udier 
Aneamanoin."    So,  I  do  not  doubt,  the  passage  shoald  nin. 

Ii*t  us  observe  thai  his  point  of  departure  in  sailing  north  lo  the  Nlcobar  Islands 
was  the  X'ingdom  a/  Lambri.  This  seems  lo  indicate  that  Lambri  included  Achin 
Head  or  came  very  near  it,  an  indication  which  we  shall  presently  see  contirmed. 

As  regards  Gaucnispoln,  of  which  he  promised  lo  tell  us  and  forgot  his  promise. 
iu  name  has  disappeared  from  our  modem  maps,  but  it  is  easily  traced  in  the  maps 
cf  Ibe  l6ih  and  t7Lh  centeiiet^  and  in  the  hooks  of  navigators  of  that  lime.  The 
latest  in  which  I  have  observed  it  is  the  Neflniti  Oriental,  Paris  1775,  which  calls  it 
Fult  Gffmmet.  Tlie  name  is  there  applied  lo  a  small  island  ofT  Achin  Head,  outside 
of  whirh  lie  the  somewhat  la^er  Islands  of  Pulo  Nankai  (or  NU)  and  Palo  Brii, 
whilst  Pulo  Wai  lies  further  cast.*  I  imagine,  however,  thai  llic  name  was  by  the 
oldct  luvi^Iora  applied  lo  the  larger  Island  of  Pulo  Uios,  or  to  the  whole  group. 
Ilius  Aloander  IlaQiillon,  who  calls  it  Gamui  and  Pttle  Ctmuii,  says  that  "from 
the  Island  of  Gumus  and  Pulo  Wey  .  .  .  the  loulhertimoit  of  the  Nicobars  may 
ht  »e*n."  D3m[Ner  most  precisely  applies  the  name  of  I'aln  Goaiti  lo  the  larger 
island  which  mcnirm  charts  i.'all  Poio  Br.is.      So  nho  Ccnnlicu  couples  Ihc  islands  of 
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strong.''  The  editor  has  misunderstood  the  geography  of  this  passage,  which 
evidently  means  "Don't  go  near  enough  to  Achin  Head  lo  sec  even  Ihe  islands  in 
front  of  iL"  And  here  wc  sec  again  that  Lambri  is  made  lo  extend  to  Achin  Head. 
The  pass.tge  is  illustrated  by  Ihe  report  of  the  lirsl  English  Voyage  to  the  Indies. 
Their  course  was  for  the  Ntculnrs,  but  "  by  ihc  Master's  fault  in  not  duly  observing 
the  South  Star,  they  fell  to  ihc  southward  of  them,  viilhin  sighl  vf  lie  Islands  b/ 
Comii  Pale."  {Ntfl.  Orient.  Charts  38  and  39,  and  pp.  126-127;  Hamilton,  II.  66 
■nd  Map;  Damfier,  ed.  1699,  IL  121;  //.  Gfn.  des  Viyages,  XH.  310;  LiiiscMt/frn, 
Koutlei,  p.  3CJ  De  Barrel,  Dec.  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  J;/,  A.  S.  B.  VI.  807; 
Attliy,\.  238.) 

The  two  islands  (or  rather  groups  of  Islands)  Nenntran  and  Atigamanain  are  the 
Kicobar  and  Andaman  groups.  A  nearer  trace  of  the  form  Necuveran,  01  Niiouran 
as  it  stands  In  some  MSS.,  is  perhaps  preserved  in  \aiirauri,  ihccsisting  name  of  one 
irf  the  islands.  They  arc  perhaps  Iht  Niiletila-eh^ii  {Naritela-thiifa)  or  Coco-nut 
Islands  of  which  Hiuen  Tsang  speaks  as  existing  some  thousand  li  to  the  south  of 
Ceyluit.     The  men,  he  h.i<l  heard,  were  biit  3  feet  high,  and  had  the  beaks  of  birds. 

Ulbt  small  iiland  al^rc  mjiutcd.  in  C'lluii.  1  VirsIiTi'i  mip  lo  Vcih'i  .^(r:iiia(<lT}).  In  a  Bop 
ai  fabtitmat.    TIm  saw  bpiAa)s(l3aL)(;u>^>,  "batil.  toagh." 
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They  had  no  cultivation  mnd  lived  on  coco-nuts.  The  islands  are  also  believed  to  be 
the  Lanja  bdliks  or  Lankha  bdliis  of  the  old  Arab  navigators  :  **  These  Islands  support 
a  numerous  population.  Both  men  and  women  go  naked,  only  the  women  wear  a 
girdle  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  When  a  ship  passes  near,  the  men  come  out  in  boats  of 
various  sizes  and  barter  ambergris  and  coco-nuts  for  iron,"  a  description  which  has 
applied  accurately  for  many  centuries.  [Ibn  Khordadhbeh  says  {De  Goej^s  transL^ 
p.  45)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar  (Alankabalous),  an  bland  situated  at  ten  or 
fifteen  days  from  Serendib,  are  naked;  they  live  on  bananas,  fresh  fish,  and  coco-nuts; 
the  precious  metal  is  iron  in  their  country;  they  frequent  foreign  merchants. — H.  C] 
Rashiduddin  writes  of  them  nearly  in  the  same  terms  under  the  name  of  Ldkvdram^ 
but  read  NAkavXram)  opposite  Lamuri.  Odoric  also  has  a  chapter  on  the  island 
of  Nicoveran^  but  it  is  one  full  of  fable.  {H,  Tsang^  III.  114  and  517;  Relations ^ 
p.  8  ;  Elliot^  I.  p.  71;  Cathay^  p.  97.) 

[Mr.  G.  Phillips  writes  (/.R.A.S.y  July  1895,  p.  529)  that  the  name  Tsui-Ian  given 
to  the  Nicobars  by  the  Chinese  is,  he  has  but  little  doubt,  *'a  corruption  of  Nocueran, 
the  name  given  by  Marco  Polo  to  the  group.  The  characters  Tsui-Ian  arc  pronounced 
Ch'ui-lan  in  Amoy,  out  of  which  it  is  easy  to  make  Cueran.  The  Chinese  omitted 
the  initial  syllable  and  called  them  the  Cueran  Islands,  while  Marco  Polo  called  them 
the  Nocueran  Islands." — H.  C] 

[The  Nicobar  Islands  **  are  generally  known  by  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of 
Rdkchas  or  Demons  who  devour  men,  from  the  belief  that  their  inhabitants  were 
anthropophagi.  In  A.D.  607,  the  Emperor  of  China,  Yang-ti,  had  sent  an  envoy  to 
Siam,  who  also  reached  the  country  of  the  R&kchas.  According  to  Tu-yetCs  Vung- 
tieftf  the  Nicobars  lie  east  [west]  of  Poli.  Its  inhabitants  are  very  ugly,  having  red 
hair,  black  bodies,  teeth  like  beasts,  and  claws  like  hawks.  Sometimes  they  traded 
with  Lin-yih  (Champa),  but  then  at  night ;  in  day-time  they  covered  their  faces." 
((7.  Schlegelf  Geog,  Notes^  I.  pp.  1-2. —H.  C] 

Mr.  Phillips,  from  his  anonymous  Chinese  author,  gives  a  quaint  legend  as  to  the 
nakedness  of  these  islanders.  Sakya  Muni,  having  arrived  from  Ceylon,  stopped  at 
the  islands  to  bathe.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  water  the  natives  stole  his  clothes,  upon 
which  the  Buddha  cursed  them ;  and  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  w  ear  any 
clothing  without  suffering  for  it. 

[Professor  Schlegel  gives  the  same  legend  {Geog.  NoteSy  I.  p.  8)  with  reference  to 
the  Aftdaman  Islands  from  the  Sing-ch*a  Shhtg-lany  published  in  1436  by  Fei-sin ; 
Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  have  made  a  confusion  between  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands.     {.DoolittUs  Vocab.  II.  p.  556 ;  cf.  Schlegel,  I.e.  p.  ii.)— H.  C] 

The  chief  part  of  the  population  is  believed  to  be  of  race  akin  to  the  Malay,  but 
they  seem  to  be  of  more  than  one  race,  and  there  is  great  variety  in  dialect.  There 
have  long  been  reports  of  a  black  tribe  with  woolly  hair  in  the  unknown  interior  of 
the  Great  Nicobar,  and  my  friend  Colonel  H.  Man,  when  Superintendent  of  our 
Andaman  Settlements,  received  spontaneous  corroboration  of  this  from  natives  of  the 
former  island,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  Port  Blair.  Since  this  has  been  in  type  I  have 
seen  in  the  F.  of  India  (28lh  July,  1874)  notice  of  a  valuable  work  by  F.  A.  de 
Roepstorff  on  the  dialects  and  manners  of  the  Nicobarians.  This  notice  speaks  of  an 
aboriginal  race  called  Shob^aengs,  "purely  Mongolian,"  but  docs  not  mention 
negritoes.  The  natives  do  not  now  go  quite  naked ;  the  men  wear  a  narrow  cloth  ; 
and  the  women  a  g^rass  girdle.  They  are  very  skilful  in  management  of  their  canoes. 
Some  years  since  there  were  frightful  disclosures  regarding  the  massacre  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  touching  at  these  islands,  and  this  has  led  eventually  to  their  occupation  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Trinkat  and  Nancouri  are  the  islands  which  were  guilty.  A 
woman  of  Trinkat  who  could  speak  Malay  was  examined  by  Colonel  Man,  and  she 
acknowledged  having  seen  nineteen  vessels  scuttled,  after  their  cargoes  had  been 
plundered  and  their  crews  massacred.  **  The  natives  who  were  captured  at  Trinkat," 
says  Colonel  Man  in  another  letter,  **  were  a  most  savage-looking  set,  with  remarkably 
long  arms,  and  very  projecting  eye-teeth." 

The  islands  have  always  l^een  famous  for  the  quality  and  abundance  of  their 
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"  InJiiin  Nuts,"  i,t.  CQCos.     The  irec  of  next  imporlance  to  the  natives  is  a  kii 
Puidanus,  Uvna  the  cookci)  fruit  of  which  they  eipress  an  edible  subslniice  ( 
Melmi,  ofwhich  you  may  leail  in  Dampid  ;  they  have  the  betel  and  arcca  ;  and 
grow  yarns,  but  only  for  barter.     As  regards  the  Qlber  vegelatian,  tncnlionc'        F 
I  will  quote,  what  Culanel  Mao  writes  to  me  from  the  Andamans,  which  1 
in  great  measure  appUcable  to  the  Nicobars  also  I  "  Our  woods  an 
doubtless  resemble  those  of  the  Nicobais.    Sapsui  wood  (i.e.  Polo's  Bi 
Koee  ;  coco-nuts,  so  numerous  in  the  Nicobars,  and  to  the  notlh  in  t 
found  noluiaily  with  ni,  ihoi^h  they  grow  admirably  when  cultivated,     i  iicic  is  1 
be  sandal-wood  in  our  forests,  and  camphor,  but  I  have  not  yet  come  ac — a  Lht- 
do  no!  believe  in  cletts,  but  we  have  lots  of  the  wild  nuLm^."*    ' 
ordamoim,  are  mentioned  in  the    Voyage  of  the  Nmnira,  vol.  ii. ,  in 
found  a  detail  of  the  various  European  nltrmpts  to  colonLse  the  Nicobai 
other  particulars.    (Sec  also/.  ^.  .S.  S.  XV.  344  i«j?.)    [Sec  ii-4/*i«A  iz.^g. 
XVr,.  Tkt  OtdSlalt!  i»  the  hUitd Qf  Sumatra.— W.  C] 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Concerning  tub  Island  or  Akcahanain. 

Angamanain  is  a  very  large  Island  The  people  are 
without  a  king  and  are  Idolaters,  and  no  better  than  wild 
beasts.  And  I  assure  you  all  the  men  of  this  Island  of 
Angamanain  have  heads  like  dogs,  and  teeth  and  eyes 
likewise ;  in  fact,  in  the  face  they  are  all  just  like  big 
mastiff  dogs  !  They  have  a  quantity  of  spices  ;  but  they 
are  a  most  cruel  generation,  and  eat  everybody  that  they 
can  catch,  if  not  of  their  own  race.^  They  live  on  flesh 
and  rice  and  milk,  and  have  fruits  different  from  any  of 
ours. 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  this  race  of  people,  as 
indeed  it  was  highly  proper  to  do  in  this  our  book,  I  will 
go  on  to  tell  you  about  an  Island  called  Seilan,  as  you 
shall  hear.         __^ _„^^_ 

Note  l.  —  Here  Marco  speaks  of  (he  remaikable  population  of  the  Andaman 
Iilandi — Oriental  negroes  in  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism— who  have  remained  in 
their  isolated  and  degrailed  condition,  so  near  the  shores  of  great  civilised  countrie<, 
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Tor  so  many  ages.     "  Rice  and  milk"  they  have  nol,  and  their  fniils  are  only  wild 

[From  \heSing-cA'a  5&'nf -/an qucxed  by  Professor  SchlegeU (?««'.  jVi>/«,  I.  p.  8) 
we  learn  ihnt  these  islanders  have  neither  "  rice  or  corn,  but  only  descend  into  the 
sea  and  catch  Rsh  and  shrimps  in  their  nets  ;  they  also  plant  Banians  and  Cocoa-uees 
for  their  food."— H,  C] 

I  imagine  our  traveller's  form  Angamanain  to  be  an  Arabic  (oblique)  dual — 
"The  two  ANDA\rANS,"  vii.  The  Great  and  The  Little,  the  former  being  in  truth* 
chain  of  three  islands,  but  so  close  and  nearly  continuous  as  lo  form  apparently  one, 
and  to  be  named  as  such. 

[Professor  Schlegel  writes  {Gteg.  N^ts,  I,  p.  Il) :  "  This  elymolf^-  is  lo  be're- 
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jected  becaose  the  old  Chinese  ttanscriptlon  gives  Sa—{or  Sun)  damdn.  .  ,  .  The 
Pittt-i-iiea  (ch.  107,  1.  fol,  30)  gives  a  description  of  Andaman,  here  called 
Aa-lo-man  tvoi,  quoted  from  the  San-tsai  Tu-hwui." — 11.  C.] 

The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  unknown.  The  only  person  to  my  knowledge 
who  has  given  a  meaning  to  it  is  Nicolo  Conti,  who  says  it  means  "  Island  of  Gold"  ; 
probably  a  mere  sailor's  yam.  The  name,  however,  is  very  uld,  and  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  Ptolemy  ;  for  he  names  an  island  of  cannibals  called  thai  of  Coed  Forlutit, 
'A-yatfoG  Jaljiorot.  It  Seems  probable  enough  that  this  wns  ^ K^iaxiilivot  X^irec,  or  the 
like,  "The  Angdaman  Island,"  misunderitood.  His  next  group  of  Islands  is  the 
Barussae,  which  seems  ftgain  to  be  the  Lankhi  B,f/iii  of  the  oldest  Arab  navigators, 
ance  these  are  certainly  the  Nicobars.  (The  name  6rst  appears  distinctly  in  the 
Arab  narryives  of  the  9th  century.     (  Yale,  IM!ott-/ab!oii.W 
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The  description  of  ihe  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands  in  the  early  Arab  Relationt 
hu  been  often  quoted,  but  it  is  loo  like  our  iraveltcr's  account  to  be  omitted ;  "  The 
inhabitants  of  these  islands  eat  men  alive.     They  are  black  wilh  woolly  hair,  and  in 

their  eye*  and  countenance  there  is  something  quite  frightful Thuy  go  naked, 

and  have  no  boats.  If  they  had  ihejr  would  devour  all  who  passed  near  them. 
Sometimes  ships  that  are  wind-bouud,  and  hive  exhausted  their  provision  of  water, 
touch  here  and  apply  to  the  natives  for  it ;  in  such  cases  the  crew  sometimes  fall  into 
the  bands  of  the  latter,  and  most  of  them  are  massacred  "  (p.  9). 

The  traditional  charga  of  cannibalism  against  these  people  used  to  be  very 
persistent,  though  it  is  generally  rejected  ance  our  settlement  upon  the  group  in  1858, 
Mr.  Logan  supposes  the  report  was  cherished  by  those  who  frequented  the  Ufands 
for  edible  birds'  nests,  in  order  to  keep  the  monopoly.  Of  their  murilering  the  crews 
of  wrecked  vessels,  like  their  ?licobar  neighbours,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
it  has  happened  in  our  own  day.  Cesaie  Federici,  in  Ramusio.  speaks  of  the  terrible 
b(e  of  crews  wrecked  on  the  Andamans;  all  such  were  killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives, 
who  refused  all  intercourse  with  strangers.     A.  Ilamiltoa  mentions  a  friend  of  his 


They  do  not,  in  m™lem  limes.  I  b.lievc,  in  t 
mediaic  eoasi,  but  ilamiliiin  sa>^  ihey  umi!,  in  his  lime,  tn  ccmiic  ui\  fi.rays  to  the 
Nicubar  IsLind^;  and  a  paper  in  the  A\ialic  A'tu-iinit-i  mtntinns  a  tradition  10  the 
tamt  effect  as  existing  on  the  Cat  Nicuiiar,  Tiny  h.ivc  retained  all  the  aversion  to 
lnrercnur>«  anciently  nscriWd  to  them,  and  they  still  gn  nnkiel  xs  of  old,  the  utmost 
exception  being  a  U-af-apron  worn  l.y  [lie  women  neat  the  Ilrill-h  Settlement, 

The  I>nehc.-ad  feature  is  at  least  as  iil,l  as  Cloias.  The  st.iry  originaied,  I  imagine, 
in  the  di'ij:u'.t  »ith  which  "  alliiphylian  "  lyjK's  of  countL-nance  ate  tegatdi-'l,  kindred 
to  the  ferhnc  which  makes  the  Hindus  and  olln-r  en.lcrn  rations  represent  the 
aUirigine*  »hom  Ihev  sup^rsc<k--l  as  dim„ns.  The  Ci.h.iu^  d.^.-riK^d  the  Catihs  10 
':..luml>U!a»  man-eater?  wilh  d.K^V  mi»/K's  ;  and  the  ..Id  n.mt-s  h.id  tales  ,.f  Cyno- 
cephali  in  Kinlan.l.  A  cuii,.us  iii-saKe  from  the  Aral,  (.■■■..f;"!''"''  "'"  Said  pavs  an 
arobiguous  compliment  to  the  furtfathcts  of  Moltke  and  Vun  Koon :   "The  '/lerui 
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(Prussians)  are  a  miserable  people,  and  still  more  savage  than  the  Russians.  .... 
One  reads  in  some  books  that  the  BortSs  have  dogs*  faces ;  it  is  a  way  of  saying  that 
they  are  very  braved  Ibn  Batuta  describes  an  Indo-Chinese  tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Arakan  or  Pegu  as  having  dogs*  mouths,  but  says  the  women  were  beautiful  Friar 
Jordanus  had  heard  the  same  of  the  dog-headed  islanders.  And  one  odd  form  of  the 
story,  found,  strange  to  say,  both  in  China  and  diffused  over  Ethiopia,  represents  the 
males  as  actual  dogs  whilst  the  females  are  women.  Oddly,  too,  P^re  Barbe  telb  us 
that  a  tradition  of  the  Nicobar  people  themselves  represent  them  as  of  canine  descent, 
but  on  the  female  side  I  The  like  tale  in  early  Portuguese  days  was  told  of  the 
Peguans,  viz.  that  they  sprang  from  a  dog  and  a  Chinese  woman.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Camoens  (X.  122).  Note,  however,  that  in  Colonel  Man's  notice  of  the  wilder  part  of 
the  Nicobar  people  the  projecting  canine  teeth  are  spoken  of. 

Abraham  Roger  tells  us  that  the  Coromandel  Brahmans  used  to  say  that  the 
Rdkshasas  or  Demons  had  their  abode  "  on  the  Island  of  Andaman  lying  on  the  route 
from  Pulicat  to  Pegu,"  and  also  that  they  were  man-eaters.  This  would  be  very 
curious  if  it  were  a  genuine  old  Brahmanical  Saga;  but  I  fear  it  may  have  been 
gathered  from  the  Arab  seamen.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  a  strange  weird-looking 
island,  a  steep  and  regular  volcanic  cone,  which  rises  covered  with  forest  to  a  height 
of  2 1 50  feet,  straight  out  of  the  deep  sea  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andaman  group,  bears 

the  name  o{ Narkandam^  in  which  one  cannot  but  recognise  •l^^  ,  Narak^  **  Hell  ** ; 

perhaps  Naraka-kundam^  *'a  pit  of  hell."  Can  it  be  that  in  old  times,  but  still 
contemporary  with  Hindu  navigation,  this  volcano  was  active,  and  that  some  Brahman 
St.  Brandon  recognised  in  it  the  mouth  of  Hell,  congenial  to  the  Rakshasas  of  the 
adjacent  group  ? 

"  Si  est  de  saint  Brandon  le  mature  furnie  ; 
Qui  fu  si  pr^s  d'enfer,  k  nef  et  ^  galie, 
Que  d^ble  d'enfer  issirent,  par  maistrie, 
Getans  brandons  de  feu,  pour  lui  faire  hasquie." 

— Bauduin  de  Sebourc^  I.  123. 

{Ramusiot  III.  391  ;  Ham.  II.  65 ;  Navarrete  (Fr.  Ed.),  II.  loi  ;  Cathay,  467  ; 
Bullet,  de  la  Soc,  de  G^og.  s^r.  IV.  tom  iii.  36-37 ;  /.  A,  S.  B.  u.  s.  ;  Reinaucts 
Abulfeda,  I.  315;/.  Ind,  Arch.,  N.S.,  III.  I.  105;  La  Porte  Ouverte,  p.  188.)  [I  shall 
refer  to  my  edition  of  Odoric,  206-217,  for  a  long  notice  on  dog-headed  barbarians; 
I  reproduce  here  two  of  the  cuts. — H.  C] 


CHAPTER   XIV. 
Concerning  the  Island  of  Seilan. 

When  you  leave  the  Island  of  Angamanain  and  sail 
about  a  thousand  miles  in  a  direction  a  little  south  of 
west,  you  come  to  the  Island  of  Seilan,^  which  is  in 
good  sooth  the  best  Island  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
You  must  know  that  it  has  a  compass  of  2400  miles, 
but  in  old  times  it  was  greater  still,  for  it  then  had  a 
circuit  of  about   3600  miles,  as  you  find  in  the  charts 
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of  the  mariners  of  those  seas.  But  the  north  wind 
there  blows  with  such  strength  that  it  has  caused 
the  sea  to  submerge  aMarge  part  of  the  Island;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so  big  now  as  it  used 
to  be.  For  you  must  know  that,  on  the  side  where 
the  north  wind  strikes,  the  Island  is  very  low  and 
flat,  insomuch  that  in  approaching  on  board  ship  from 
the  high  seas  you  do  not  see  the  land  till  you  are 
right  upon  it.'  Now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  this 
Island. 

They  have  a  king  there  whom  they  call  Sendemain, 
and  are  tributary  to  nobody.'  The  people  are  Idolaters, 
and  go  quite  naked  except  that  they  cover  the  middle. 
They  have  no  wheat,  but  have  rice,  and  sesamum  of 
which  they  make  their  oil.  They  live  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  have  tree-wine  such  as  I  have  told  you  of. 
And  they  have  brazil-wood,  much  the  best  in  the 
world.* 

Now  I  will  quit  these  particulars,  and  tell  you  of 
the  most  precious  article  that  exists  in  the  world. 
You  must  know  thc-xt  rubies  are  found  in  this  Island 
and  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  but  this.  They 
find  there  also  sapphires  and  topazes  and  amethysts, 
and  many  other  stones  of  price.  And  the  King  of  this 
Island  possesses  a  ruby  which  is  the  finest  and  biggest 
in  the  world ;  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like.  It  is  about 
a  palm  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  ;  to  look 
at,  it  is  the  most  resplendent  object  upon  earth  ;  it  is 
quite  free  from  flaw  and  as  red  as  fire.  Its  value  is  so 
great  that  a  price  for  it  in  money  could  hardly  be  named 
at  all.  You  must  know  that  the  Great  Kaan  sent  an 
embassy  and  begged  the  King  as  a  favour  greatly 
desired  by  him  to  sell  him  this  ruby,  offering  to  give  for 
it  the  ransom  of  a  city,  or  in  fact  what  tlic  King  would. 
But   the    King   replied   that   on    no   account   whatever 
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would   he   sell    it,    for   it   had    come   to   him    from   his 
ancestors/ 

The  people  of  Seilan  are  'no  soldiers,  but  poor 
cowardly  creatures.  And  when  they  have  need  of 
soldiers  they  get  Saracen  troops  from  foreign  parts. 


[Note  i. — Mr.  Geo.  Phillips  gives  (Seaports  0/  India,  p.  216  ei  seqq,)\ht  Stai 
Chart  used  by  Chinese  Navigators  on  their  return  voyage  from  Ceylon  to  Su-men-td- 
Ai.— H.  C] 

Note  2. — Valent}ni  appears  to  be  repeating  a  native  tradition  when  he  says: 
"  In  old  times  the  island  had,  as  they  loosely  say,  a  good  400  miles  {i.e.  Dutch,  say 
1600  miles)  of  compass,  but  at  the  north  end  the  sea  has  from  time  to  time  carried 
away  a  large  part  of  it.''  {Ceyhtty  in  vol.  v.,  p.  18.)  Curious  particulars  touching  the 
exaggerated  ideas  of  the  ancients,  inherited  by  the  Aral)S,  as  to  t];)e  dimensions  of 
Ceylon,  will  be  found  in  Tenrun^s  Ceylon,  ch.  i.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsang 
has  the  same  tale.  According  to  him,  the  circuit  was  7000  /i,  or  1400  miles.  We 
see  from  Marco's  curious  notice  of  the  old  charts  (G.  T.  "  selonc  qe  se  treuve  en  la 
mapemondi  des  mariner  de  eel  nter^*)  that  travellers  had  begun  to  find  that  the 
dimensions  were  exaggerated.     The  real  circuit  is  under  700  miles  ! 

On  the  ground  that  all  the  derivations  of  the  name  Sailan  or  Ceylon  from  the 
old  Sinhala,  Serendib,  and  what  not,  seem  forced,  Van  der  Tuuk  has  suggested  that 
the  name  may  have  been  originally  Javanese,  being  formed  (he  says)  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  language  from  Sela,  "  a  precious  stone,"  so  that  Pulo  Selan  would  be  the 
"  Island  of  Gems."  [Professor  Schlegel  says  (6V^^.  A'i?/^!,  I.  p.  19,  note)  that  **it 
seems  better  to  think  of  the  Sanskrit  /iVa,  'a  stone  or  rock,'  or  laila,  *a  mountain,' 
which  agree  with  the  Chinese  interpretation." — H.  C]  The  Island  was  really  called 
anciently  Ratnadvipa,  "the  Island  of  Gems"  [M^m.  de  H,  71,  II.  125,  and  Hari- 
vansa,  I.  403) ;  and  it  is  termed  by  an  Arab  Historian  of  the  9th  century  Jazirat  al 
Ydkiit,  **  The  Isle  of  Rubies."  [The  (Chinese)  ch^diCitrs ya-ku-pao-shih  are  in  some 
accounts  of  Ceylon  used  to  express  Ydkut.  {Ala-IIuan,  transL  by  Phillips,  p.  213.) — 
H.  C]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  derive  originally  from  the  Malays  nearly  all  the 
forms  we  have  adopted  for  names  of  countries  reached  by  sea  to  the  east  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  e.g.  Awa,  Barma,  Paigu,  Siyam,  China,  Japun,  Kochi  (Cochin  China), 
Champa,  Kamboja,  Maluka  (properly  a  place  in  the  Island  of  Ceram),  SiHlikk,  Bumei^ 
Tanasari,  Martavan,  etc.  That  accidents  in  the  history  of  marine  af&irs  in  those 
seas  should  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Malay  and  Javanese  names  in  the  case 
of  Ceylon  also  is  at  least  conceivable.  But  Dr.  Caldwell  has  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  Pdli  form  of  Sinhala  was  SihaJan,  and  that  this  must  have  been  colloquially 
shortened  to  Stlan,  for  it  appears  in  old  Tamul  inscriptions  as  Ham*  Hence  there 
is  nothing  really  strained  in  the  derivation  oi  Saildn  from  Sinhala.  Tennent  (Ceylon, 
I*  549)  ^nd  Crawfurd  (Malay  Diet.  p.  171)  ascribe  the  name  Selan,  Zeilan,  to  the 
Portuguese,  but  this  is  quite  unfounded,  as  our  author  sufficiently  testifies.  The 
name  Saildn  also  occurs  in  Rashiduddin,  in  Hayton,  and  in  Jordanus  (see  next  note). 
(See  Van  der  Tuuk,  work  quoted  above  (p.  287),  p.  118 ;  J.  As.  s€t.  IV.,  torn.  viiL 
145;  /.  Ind.  Arch.  IV.  187;  Elliot,  I.  70.)  [Sinhala  or  Sihala,  "lions'  abode," 
with  the  addition  of  "  Island,"  Sihala-dvipa,  comes  down  to  us  in  Cosmas  SteXedt'/Sa 
( Hobson  -Jobson ).  "j 

Note  3. — The  native  king  at  this  time  was  Pandita  Prakrama  Bahu  HI.,  who 
reigned  from  1267  to  1301  at  Dambadenia,  about  40  miles  north -north-east  of  Columbo. 
But  the  Tamuls  of  the  continent  had  recently  been  in  possession  of  the  whole  northern 

*  The  old  Tamul  alphabet  has  no  sibilant. 
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half  of  the  isUnd.  The  Singhalese  Chronicle  represents  Prakrama  to  have  recovered 
it  from  them,  but  they  are  so  soon  again  found  in  full  force  that  the  completeness  of 
this  recoveiy  may  be  doubted.  There  were  also  two  invasions  of  Malays  (/avaku) 
during  this  reign,  under  the  lead  of  a  chief  called  Chandra  Banti,  On  the  second 
occasion  this  invader  was  joined  by  a  large  Tamul  reinforcement.  Sir  E.  Tennent 
suggests  that  this  Chandra  Banu  may  be  Polo's  Sendt-matn  or  SendentaM,  as 
Ramusio  has  it  Or  he  may  have  been  the  Tamul  chief  in  the  north ;  the  first  part 
of  the  name  may  have  been  cither  Chandra  or  Sttpidara, 

Note  4. — Kazwini  names  the  brazil,  or  sapan-wood  of  Ceylon.  Ibn  Batuta 
speaks  of  its  abundance  (IV.  166) ;  and  Ribeyro  does  the  like  (ed.  of  Columbo,  1847, 
p.  16) ;  see  also  Hitter,  VI.  59,  122 ;  and  Trans,  /^.  A.  S.  I.  539. 

Sir  E.  Tennent  has  observed  that  Ibn  Batuta  is  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Ceylon 
dnnamon.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Kazwini  {nrra  A.D.  1275),  ^^^  in  *  letter 
written  from  Mabar  by  John  of  Montecorvino  about  the  very  time  that  Marco  was  in 
these  seas.    (See  £th/s  AoMwini,  229,  and  Cathay,  213.) 

[Mr.  G.  Phillips,  in  ihe /mr.  China  B,  R.  A.  Soc.,  XX.  1885,  pp.  209-226; 
XXI.  1886,  pp.  30-42,  has  given,  under  the  title  of  The  Seaports  of  IniHa  and  Ceylon^ 
a  translation  of  some  parts  of  the  Ying-yai-shing-f.an^  a  work  of  a  Chinese 
Mahomedan,  Ma-Huan,  who  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  Ch£ng-Ho,  an  envoy 
of  the  Emperor  Yong-Lo  (A.D.  1403-1425)  to  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Phillips's 
translation  is  a  continuation  of  the  Notes  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Groencveldt,  mho  leaves  us  at 
Lambri,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  Ma-Huan  takes  us  to  the  T^ui-lan  Islands  (Nicobars) 
and  to  Hsi'lan-kno {Sjc^Sqh),  whose  "people,"  he  says  (p.  214),  "are  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  go  about  naked,  except  that  they  wear 
a  green  handkerchief  round  their  loins,  fastened  with  a  waist-band.  Their  bodies  are 
clean-shaven,  and  only  the  hair  of  their  heads  is  left  .  .  .  They  take  no  m«al 
without  batter  and  milk,  if  they  have  none  and  wish  to  eat,  they  do  so  unobserved 
and  in  private.  The  betel-nut  is  never  out  of  their  mouths.  They  have  no  wheat, 
but  have  rice,  sesamum,  and  peas.  The  cocoa-nut,  which  they  have  in  abundance, 
supplies  them  with  oil,  wine,  sugar,  and  food."  Ma-Huan  arrived  at  Ceylon  at  Pieh- 
lo-Ii,  on  the  6th  of  the  nth  moon  (seventh  year,  SUan  Teh,  end  of  1432).  Cf.  Syhnxin 
/A'/,  Ceylan  et  la  Chine^J.As.^  Mai-juin,  1900,  p.  41 1  seqq, 

Odoric  and  the  Adjalb  do  not  mention  cinnamon  among  the  products  of  Ceylon  ; 
this  omission  was  one  of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Schumann  {Ergimz.  No.  73  zu 
retcrmantii  Mitt.,  1 883,  p.  46)  against  the  authenticity  of  the  A<lja!b.  These 
arguments  have  lK*en  rtfuttd  in  the  Line  des  ^TeneilUs  de  V hide,  p.  265  seqq. 

Nicolo  Conti,  speaking  of  the  "  very  noble  island  called  Zeilan,"  says  (p.  7) : 
•'Here  also  cinnunon  grows  in  great  abundance.  It  is  a  tree  which  very  nmch 
resembles  our  thick  Millows,  excepting  that  the  brunches  do  not  grow  upwards,  but 
are  spread  out  horizontally  :  the  leaves  are  very  like  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are 
somewhat  larger.  The  bark  of  the  branches  is  the  thinnest  and  l>est,  that  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  thicker  and  inferior  in  flavour.  The  fruit  resembles  the  berries  of 
the  laurel ;  an  <idoriferous  oil  is  extracted  from  it  adapted  for  ointments,  which  are 
nutch  uv.'d  l*y  the  Indians.  When  the  Uirk  is  strip{x;d  off,  the  wo(.k1  is  used  for 
fuel."     H.  C.J 

N'oiR  5. — Tliere  seems  to  have  been  always  atloat  among  Indian  travellers,  at 
k-^si  fri»m  the  lime  «if  Cosmas  (6th  century},  some  wonderful  story  alM>ut  the  ruby  or 
rubies  of  the  king  of  Ceylon.  With  C\«mas,  and  uith  the  Chinese  Iliuen  Tsang,  in 
the  ftdjiming  century,  this  precious  object  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  |)ag(xla,  '*a 
h}.irinth,  till  y  s.iy,  of  grtat  si/e  and  brilliant  ruddy  colour,  as  big  as  a  grr.it  pine-cone  ; 
and  Hhen  'li>  seen  frmn  a  distance  (lashing,  e.siKvially  if  the  sun*s  rays  strike  u|X)n  it,  *tis 
a  glorious  and  inconifxirable  <«|)e(M.icle."  Our  author's  c<»ntcm|K>rary,  Ilayton,  had 
lieartl  oi  iIh*  great  rnby  :  "The  king  of  th.it  Island  of  Celan  hath  the  largest  and 
finest  ruby  in  existciu.e.  When  hi>  coronation  takes  place  this  ruby  is  placed  in  his 
liand,  and  he  g<xrs  round  the  city  on  horseback  holding  it  in  his  liand,  and  thence- 
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forth  all  recognise  and  obey  him  as  their  king."  Odoric  too  speaks  of  the  great  mby 
and  the  Kaan's  endeavours  to  get  it,  though  by  some  error  the  circumstance  is 
referred  to  Nicoveran  instead  of  Ceylon.  Ibn  Batuta  saw  in  the  possession  of  Arya 
Chakravarti,  a  Tamul  chief  ruling  at  Patlam,  a  ruby  bowl  as  big  as  the  palm  of  one's 
hand.  Friar  Jordanus  speaks  of  two  great  rubies  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sylen, 
each  so  large  that  when  grasped  in  the  hand  it  projected  a  finger's  breadth  at  either 
side.  The  fame,  at  least,  of  these  survived  to  the  i6th  century,  for  Andrea  Corsali 
(1515)  says  :  **  They  tell  that  the  king  of  this  island  possesses  two  rubies  of  colour  so 
brilliant  and  vivid  that  they  look  like  a  flame  of  fire." 

Sir  E.  Tennent,  on  this  subject,  quotes  from  a  Chinese  work  a  statement  that  early 
in  the  14th  century  the  Emperor  sent  an  officer  to  Ceylon  to  purchase  a  carbuncle  of 
unusual  lustre.  This  was  fitted  as  a  ball  to  the  Emperor's  cap  ;  it  was  upwards  of  an 
ounce  in  weight  and  cost  100,000  strings  of  cash.  Every  time  a  grand  levee  was 
held  at  night  the  red  lustre  filled  the  palace,  and  hence  it  was  designated  *'  The  Red 
Palace-Illuminator."  (/.  B,  IV.  174-175  ;  Cathay ^  p.  clxxvii.  ;  Hayton^  ch.  vi.  ; 
Jord.  p.  30;  Ramus.  I.  180;  Ceylon,  I.  568). 

[**  This  mountain  [Adam's  Peak]  abounds  with  rubies  of  all  kinds  and  other 
precious  stones.  These  gems  are  being  continually  washed  out  of  the  ground  by 
heavy  rains,  and  are  sought  for  and  found  in  the  sand  carried  down  the  hill  by 
the  torrents.  It  is  currently  reported  among  the  people,  that  these  precious  stones 
are  the  congealed  tears  of  Buddha."    {Ma-Huan,  transL  by  Phillips,  p.  213.) 

In  the  Chinese  work  Cho  keng  lu,  containing  notes  on  different  matters  referring  to 
the  time  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  in  ch.  vii.  entitled  Hwui  hwui  shi  fou  (**  Precious 
Stones  of  the  Mohammedans ")  among  the  four  kinds  of  red  stones  is  mentioned  the 
si-la-ni  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  si-la-ni,  as  Dr.  Bretschneider  observes  {Med,  Res, 
I.  p.  174),  means  probably  "from  Ceylon."  The  name  for  ruby  in  China  is  now- 
2L-^2iys  hung  poo  shi,  **red  precious  stone."     {Ibid.  p.  173.) — H.  C] 


CHAPTER    XV. 

The  Same  continued.    The  History  of  Sagamoni  Borcan  and 

the  beginning  of  idolatry. 

Furthermore  you  must  know  that  in  the  Island  of 
Seilan  there  is  an  exceeding  high  mountain ;  it  rises 
right  up  so  steep  and  precipitous  that  no  one  could 
ascend  it,  were  it  not  that  they  have  taken  and  fixed  to 
it  several  great  and  massive  iron  chains,  so  disposed 
that  by  help  of  these  men  are  able  to  mount  to  the  top. 
And  I  tell  you  they  say  that  on  this  mountain  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Adam  our  first  parent ;  at  least  that  is  what 
the  Saracens  say.  But  the  Idolaters  say  that  it  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Sagamoni  Borcan,  before  whose  time  there 
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were  no  idols.  They  hold  him  to  have  been  the  best 
of  men,  a  g^eat  saint  in  fact,  according  to  their  fashion, 
and  the  first  in  whose  name  idols  were  made.^ 

He  was  the  son,  as  their  story  goes,  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  king.  And  he  was  of  such  an  holy  temper 
that  he  would  never  listen  to  any  worldly  talk,  nor 
would  he  consent  to  be  king.  And  when  the  father 
saw  that  his  son  would  not  be  king,  nor  yet  take  any 
part  in  affairs,  he  took  it  sorely  to  heart.  And  first  he 
tried  to  tempt  him  with  great  promises,  offering  to 
crown  him  king,  and  to  surrender  all  authority  into  his 
hands.  The  son,  however,  would  none  of  his  offers; 
so  the  father  was  in  great  trouble,  and  all  the  more 
that  he  had  no  other  son  but  him,  to  whom  he  might 
bequeath  the  kingdom  at  his  own  death.  So,  after 
taking  thought  on  the  matter,  the  King  caused  a 
great  palace  to  be  built,  and  placed  his  son  therein, 
and  caused  him  to  be  waited  on  there  by  a  number  of 
maidens,  the  most  beautiful  that  could  anywhere  be 
found.  And  he  ordered  them  to  divert  themselves 
with  the  prince,  night  and  day,  and  to  sing  and  dance 
before  him,  so  as  to  draw  his  heart  towards  worldly 
enjoyments.  But  'twas  all  of  no  avail,  for  none  of 
those  maidens  could  ever  tempt  the  king's  son  to  any 
wantonness,  and  he  only  abode  the  firmer  in  his 
chastity,  leading  a  most  holy  life,  after  their  manner 
thereof.  And  I  assure  you  he  was  so  staid  a  youth 
that  he  had  never  gone  out  of  the  palace,  and  thus 
he  had  never  seen  a  dead  man,  nor  any  one  who  was 
not  hale  and  sound ;  for  the  father  never  allowed  any 
man  that  was  aged  or  infirm  to  come  into  his  presence. 
It  came  to  pass  however  one  day  that  the  young  gentle- 
man took  a  ride,  and  by  the  roadside  he  beheld  a  dead 
man.  The  sight  dismayed  him  greatly,  as  he  never 
had    seen    such    a    sight    before.       Incontinently    he 
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demanded  of  those  who  were  with  him  what  thing 
that  was?  and  then  they  told  him  it  was  a  dead  man. 
**  How,  then,"  quoth  the  kings  son,  *'do  all  men  die?" 
**  Yea,  forsooth,"  said  they.  Whereupon  the  young 
gentleman  said  never  a  word,  but  rode  on  right 
pensively.  And  after  he  had  ridden  a  good  way  he 
fell  in  with  a  very  aged  man  who  could  no  longer 
walk,  and  had  not  a  tooth  in  his  head,  having  lost  all 
because  of  his  great  age.  And  when  the  king's  son 
beheld  this  old  man  he  asked  v/hat  that  might  mean, 
and  wherefore  the  man  could  not  walk  ?  Those  who 
were  with  him  replied  that  it  was  through  old  age  the 
man  could  walk  no  longer,  and  had  lost  all  his  teeth. 
And  so  when  the  king's  son  had  thus  learned  about 
the  dead  man  and  about  the  aged  man,  he  turned  back 
to  his  palace  and  said  to  himself  that  he  would  abide 
no  longer  in  this  evil  world,  but  would  go  in  search 
of  Him  Who  dieth  not,  and  Who  had  created  him.^ 

So  what  did  he  one  night  but  take  his  departure 
from  the  palace  privily,  and  betake  himself  to  certain 
lofty  and  pathless  mountains.  And  there  he  did  abide, 
leading  a  life  of  great  hardship  and  sanctity,  and  keep- 
ing great  abstinence,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  an  he  had  but  been  so,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  saint  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  good  and 
pure  was  the  life  he  led.^  And  when  he  died  they 
found  his  body  and  brought  it  to  his  father.  And 
when  the  father  saw  dead  before  him  that  son  whom 
he  loved  better  than  himself,  he  was  near  going  dis- 
traught with  sorrow.  And  he  caused  an  image  in  the 
similitude  of  his  son  to  be  wrought  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  caused  all  his  people  to  adore  it.  And  they 
all  declared  him  to  be  a  god ;  and  so  they  still  say.* 

They  tell  moreover  that  he  hath  died  fourscore  and 
four  times.     The  first  time  he  died  as  a  man,  and  came 
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to  life  again  as  an  ox  ;  and  then  he  died  as  an  ox  and 
came  to  life  again  as  a  horse,  and  so  on  until  he  had 
died  fourscore  and  four  times;  and  every  time  he 
became  some  kind  of  animal.  But  when  he  died  the 
eighty-fourth  time  they  say  he  became  a  god.  And 
they  do  hold  him  for  the  greatest  of  all  their  gods. 
And  they  tell  that  the  aforesaid  image  of  him  was  the 
first  idol  that  the  Idolaters  ever  had ;  and  from  that 
have  originated  all  the  other  idols.  And  this  befel  in  the 
Island  of  Seilan  in  India. 

The  Idolaters  come  thither  on  pilgrimage  from  very 
long  distances  and  with  great  devotion,  just  as 
Christians  go  to  the  shrine  of  Messer  Saint  James  in 
Gallicia.  And  they  maintain  that  the  monument  on  the 
mountain  is  that  of  the  king's  son,  according  to  the  story 
I  have  been  telling  you;  and  that  the  teeth,  and  the 
hair,  and  the  dish  that  are  there  were  those  of  the  same 
king's  son,  whose  name  was  Sagamoni  Borcan,  or 
Sagamoni  the  Saint.  But  the  Saracens  also  come 
thither  on  pilgrimage  in  great  numbers,  and  they  say 
that  it  is  the  sepulchre  of  Adam  our  first  father,  and 
that  the  teeth,  and  the  hair,  and  the  dish  were  those  of 
Adam.* 

Whose  they  were  in  truth,  God  knoweth ;  howbcit, 
according  to  the  Holy  Scripture  of  our  Church,  the 
sepulchre  of  Adam  is  not  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now  it  befel  that  the  Great  Kaan  heard  how  on 
that  mountain  there  was  the  sepulchre  of  our  first  father 
Adam,  and  that  some  of  his  hair  and  of  his  teeih,  and 
the  dish  from  which  he  used  to  eat,  were  still  preserved 
there.  So  he  thought  he  would  get  hold  of  them 
somehow  or  another,  and  despatched  a  great  embassy 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1284.  The 
ambassadors,  with  a  great  company,  travelled  on  by  sea 
and  by  land  until  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Seilan, 
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and  presented  themselves  before  the  king.  And  they 
were  so  urgent  with  him  that  they  succeeded  in  getting 
two  of  the  grinder  teeth,  which  were  passing  great  and 
thick  ;  and  they  also  got  some  of  the  hair,  and  the  dish 
from  which  that  personage  used  to  eat,  which  is  of  a 
very  beautiful  green  porphyry.  And  when  the  Great 
Kaan's  ambassadors  had  attained  the  object  for  which 
they  had  come  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  returned  to 
their  lord.  And  when  they  drew  near  to  the  great  city 
of  Cambaluc,  where  the  Great  Kaan  was  staying,  they 
sent  him  word  that  they  had  brought  back  that  for 
which  he  had  sent  them.  On  learning  this  the  Great 
Kaan  was  passing  glad,  and  ordered  all  the  ecclesiastics 
and  others  to  go  forth  to  meet  these  reliques,  which  he 
was  led  to  believe  were  those  of  Adam. 

And  why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it  ?  In  sooth, 
the  whole  population  of  Cambaluc  went  forth  to  meet 
those  reliques,  and  the  ecclesiastics  took  them  over  and 
carried  them  to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  received  them 
with  great  joy  and  reverence.®  And  they  find  it  written 
in  their  Scriptures  that  the  virtue  of  that  dish  is  such 
that  if  food  for  one  man  be  put  therein  it  shall  become 
enough  for  five  men  :  and  the  Great  Kaan  averred  that 
he  had  proved  the  thing  and  found  that  it  was  really 
true.^ 

So  now  you  have  heard  how  the  Great  Kaan  came 
by  those  reliques ;  and  a  mighty  great  treasure  it  did 
cost  him!  The  reliques  being,  according  to  the 
Idolaters,  those  of  that  king's  son. 


Note  i. — Sagamoni  Borcan  is,  as  Marsden  points  out,  Sakya-Muni,  or  Gautama- 
Buddha,  with  the  affix  Burkhan,  or  "  Divinity,"  which  is  used  by  the  Mongols  as 
the  synonym  of  Buddha, 

*'  The  Dewa  of  Samantakuta  (Adam's  Peak),  Samana,  having  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Budha(in  Lanka  or  Ceylon)  .  .  .  presented  a  request  that  he  would  leave  an  im- 
pression of  his  foot  upon  the  mountain  of  which  he  was  guardian.  ...  In  the  midst 
of  the  assembled  Dewas,  Budha,  looking  towards  the  East,  made  the  impression  of 
his  foot,  in  length  three  inches  less  than  the  cubit  of  the  carpenter ;  and  the  iia* 
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.  tnl  to  ibow  tbat  Lanka  is  the  Inheritaiice  of  Bndta^  and 
'    that  Ua  idipoa  will  hne  flouriih."    (Jiardjft  MoMual,  p.  aia.) 

[HarHnan  aaTi  (p,  311) :  "  On  Undiiig  (at  Ceylon),  there  it  lo  be  teea  oa  tba 
■Unin(  rode  at  the  hue  of  the  clifi^an  Impress  of  a  foot  two  ormore  feet  in  lengtk 
Tite  l^ciMl  attached  to  it  Is,  that  it  la  the  linprint  d  ShUtyamnni's  foot,  made  when 
be  hitded  at  thb  pbwe,  oomiiv  from  the  I's'ni-laa  (Nicobar)  blands.  There  it  m, 
little  watet  in  the  hollow  of  the  imprint  of  this  foot,  which  nerer  erapotate*.  People 
d^  their  heildt  in  it  and  wash  their  bees,  and  rab  their  eyet  with  it,  aiyii^:  'TUai* 
Boddha'a  water,  which  will  make  vt  pure  and  dean. '"— H.  C] 

"  The  Tcaeiation  with  whtdi  ttiit  majestic  monntain  has  been  repuded  be  tffa, 
took  ita  rite  in  all  pridiability  amcn^  the  aboriginet  of  Ceylon.  ...  In  a  later 
^e,  ....  the  hollow  in  the  lolly  rock  that  crovmt  the  tanmtt  wat  aaid  b^  dit 


"4tt  cat  Uir  qc  tm  ctate  gale  x  ku  n«ntagRt  nmt  hut  ft  vi  "htfnA  kc  lt» 
racdiM  qc  nnl  hi  pnnti  mmtir  sns  at  nc  in  ftstt  nahurx  4c  J(  tM 
hirai- 

Bfahnuiu  to  be  the  Tikolstep  of  Siva,  by  l!ie  Buddbisls  of  Uuddha,  ...  by  the 
Gnostics  of  leu,  by  the  Mahometant  of  Adam,  whilst  the  Portuguese  authorilici  were 
divided  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  St,  Thomas  and  the  eunoch  of  Candace, 
Queen  of  Ethiopia."    {Teniunl,  11.  133.) 

["  Near  to  the  King's  residence  there  is  a  lofty  moimtain  reaching  to  the  skies. 
On  the  top  of  Ibis  mouoiain  Iheie  it  the  impress  of  a  man's  foot,  which  is  sunk  two 
feet  deep  in  Ibe  rock,  and  is  some  eight  or  more  feet  long.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
impress  of  (tie  foot  of  the  ancestor  of  mankind,  a  Holy  man  called  A-latt,  otherwise 
Pao-Ku."    {Ma-Huan,  p.  ai3.)— H-  C] 

Polo,  howe^'er,  says  nothing  of  \i\c /gel ;  he  Speaks  only  of  the  stpukhrt  of  Adam, 
or  of  Sakya-munL  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  modem  indication  of  the  monn- 
roent  that  was  shown  by  the  Mahomedans  as  the  tomb,  and  sometime!  at  the  house, 
of  Adam  ;  but  such  a  structure  there  certainly  was,  perhaps  an  ancient  Kist-vam,  or 
the  tike.  John  Muignolli,  who  was  there  about  1349,  has  an  interesting  passage  on 
the  subject :  "  That  exceeding  high  mountain  hath  a  pinnacle  of  surpassing  height, 
which  on  account  of  the  clouds  can  rarely  be  teen.  [The  summit  is  lust  in  the  clouds. 
(/A*  Khardadhhtk,  p.  4}.)— II.  C]  But  God,  pitying  our  tears,  lighted  it  np  one 
nornii^  just  beiore  the  sun  rose,  so  that  we  beheld  it  glowing  with  the  brightest  flame. 
[They  say  that  a  flame  bursts  constantly,  like  a  lightning,  front  the  Summit  of  the 
n>aaiitain.^</if>  A'>t#r<^IiM&i,  p.44.)— II.  C]  In  the  way  down  from  this  mountain 
there  is  a  5ne  level  spot,  (till  at  a  great  height,  and  there  you  And  in  order :  first, 
the  mark  of  Adam's  foot ;  secondly,  a  certain  statue  of  a  sitting  flgure,  with  the  left 
band  resting  on  the  knee,  and  the  right  hand  raised  and  extended  towards  the  west ; 
VOL.    II.  X 
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lastly,  there  is  the  house  (of  Adam),  which  he  made  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  quadrangular  shape  like  a  sepulchre,  with  a  door  in  the  middle,  and  is  formed 
of  great  tabular  slabs  of  marble,  not  cemented,  but  merely  laid  one  upon  another. 
(Cathay t  358.)  A  Chinese  account,  translated  in  Amyofs  M^nwires^  says  that  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  is  a  Monastery  of  Bonzes,  in  which  is  seen  the  veritable  body  of 
Fo,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  lying  on  his  side  "  (XIV.  25).  [Ma-Huan  says  (p.  212) : 
'*  Buddhist  temples  abound  there.  In  one  of  them  there  is  to  be  seen  a  full  length 
recumbent  figure  of  Shdkyamuni,  still  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  The  dais  on 
which  the  figure  reposes  is  inlaid  witli  all  kinds  of  precious  stones.  It  is  made  of  sandal- 
wood and  is  '.'ery  handsome.  The  temple  contains  a  Buddlia's  tooth  and  other  relics. 
This  must  certainly  be  the  place  where  Shdkyamimi  entered  Nirvdna." — H.  C] 
Osorio,  also,  in  his  history  of  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  says  :  '**Not  far  from  it  (the 
Peak)  people  go  to  see  a  small  temple  in  which  are  two  sepulchres,  which  are  the 
objects  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  superstitious  devotion.  For  they  believe  that  in 
these  were  buried  the  bodies  of  the  first  man  and  his  wife  "  (f.  120  z/.).  A  German 
traveller  {Daniel  Partkey^  NUrnberg,  1698)  also  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Adam  and  his 
sons  on  the  mountain.  (See /^2^r«-/«j,  Cod,  Pseudcp,  Vet,  Test,  II.  31  ;  also  Ousele/s 
Travels f  I.  59.) 

It  is  a  perplexing  circumstance  that  there  is  a  double  set  of  indications  about  the 
footmark.  The  Ceylon  traditions,  quoted  above  from  Hardy,  call  its  length  3  inches 
less  than  a  carpenter's  cubit.  Modern  observers  estimate  it  at  5  feet  or  5^^  feet. 
Hardy  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  original  footmark  was  destroyed  in  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  Ibn  Batuta,  in  the  14th,  states  it  at  ii  spans,  or 
ffwre  than  the  modern  report.  [Ibn  Khordadhbeh  at  70  cubits. — H.  C]  MarignoUii 
on  the  other  hand,  says  that  he  measured  it  and  found  it  to  be  2 J  palms,  or  about  half 
a  Prague  ell,  which  corresponds  in  a  general  way  with  Hardy's  tradition.  Valent^Ti 
calls  it  I J  ell  in  length  ;  Knox  says  2  feet  ;  Herman  Bree  (De  Bry  ?),  quoted  by 
Fabricius,  8J  spans  ;  a  Chinese  account,  quoted  below,  8  feet.  These  discrepancies 
remind  one  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  belief  regarding  such  footmarks,  that  they  seemed 
greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  faith  of  the  visitor  !  (See  Koeppetty  I.  529,  and 
BeaPs  Fah-kian,  p.  27.) 

The  chains,  of  which  Ibn  Batuta  gives  a  particular  account,  exist  still.  The 
highest  was  called  (he  says)  the  chain  of  the  Shahddat^  or  Credo,  because  the  fearful 
abyss  below  made  pilgrims  recite  the  profession  of  belief.  Ashraf,  a  Persian  poet  of 
the  15th  century,  author  of  an  Alexandriad,  ascribes  these  chains  to  the  great  con- 
queror, who  devised  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  philosopher  Bolinas*  in  order 
to  scale  the  mountain,  and  reach  the  sepulchre  of  Adam,  (See  Ouseley,  I.  54 
segq. )  There  are  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  chains,  but  I  find  no  account  of  them. 
{SkeerCs  Adam^s  Peak^  Ceylon,  1870,  p.  226.) 

Note  2. — The  general  correctness  with  which  Marco  has  here  related  the 
legendary  history  of  Sakya's  devotion  to  an  ascetic  life,  as  the  preliminary  to  his 
becoming  the  Buddha  or  Divinely  Perfect  Being,  shows  what  a  strong  impression  the 
tale  had  made  upon  him.  He  is,  of  course,  wrong  in  placing  the  scene  of  the  history 
in  Ceylon,  though  probably  it  was  so  told  him,  as  the  vulgar  in  all  Buddhist  countries 
do  seem  to  localise  the  legends  in  regions  known  to  them. 

Sakya  Sinha,  Saicya  Muni,  or  Gautama,  originally  called  Siddhdrta,  was  the  son 
of  Suddhodhana,  the  Kshatriya  prince  of  Kapilavastu,  a  small  state  north  of  the 
Ganges,  near  the  borders  of  Oudh.  His  high  destiny  had  been  foretold,  as  well  as 
the  objects  that  would  move  him  to  adopt  the  ascetic  life.  To  keep  these  from  his 
knowledge,  his  father  caused  three  palaces  to  be  built,  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
prince  should  pass  the  three  seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  guards  were  posted  to  bar  the 
approach  of  the  dreaded  objects.  But  these  precautions  were  defeated  by  inevitable 
destiny  and  the  power  of  the  Devas. 

*  Apollonia  (of  Macedonia)  is  made  Bolirta  ;  to  BoUnas^  ApoWonira  (TyanaeusX 
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When  the  prince  vras  sixteen  he  vras  mutied  to  the  beaatifal  Yuodhirm,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Koli/and  40,000  other  princesses  also  became  the  inmates  of  his  harem. 

"  Whilst  living  in  the  midst  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  kind  of  pleasure, 
Siddh^[rta  one  day  commanded  his  principal  charioteer  to  prepare  his  festive  chariot ; 
and  in  obedience  to  his  commands  four  lily-white  horses  were  yoked.  The  prince 
leaped  into  the  chariot,  and  proceeded  towards  a  garden  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
palace,  attended  by  a  great  retinue.  On  his  way  he  saw  a  decrepit  old  man,  with 
broken  teeth,  grey  locks,  and  a  form  bending  towards  the  ground,  his  trembling 
steps  supported  by  a  staff  (a  Deva  had  taken  this  form).  .  .  .  The  prince  enquired 
whit  strange  figure  it  was  that  he  saw  ;  and  he  was  informed  that  it  was  an  old  man. 
He  then  asked  if  the  man  was  bom  so,  and  the  charioteer  answered  that  he  was  not, 
as  he  was  once  young  like  themselves.  '  Are  there,'  said  the  ptince,  '  many  sndi 
beings  in  the  world  ? '  *  Your  highness,'  said  the  charioteer,  *  there  are  many.'  The 
prince  again  enquired, '  Shall  I  become  thus  oM  and  decrepit  ? '  and  he  was  told  that 
it  vras  a  state  at  which  all  beings  must  arrive." 

The  prince  returns  home  and  informs  his  fiither  of  his  intention  to  become  an 
ascetic,  seeing  how  undesirable  is  life  tending  to  such  decay.  His  father  conjures 
him  to  put  away  such  th-ughis,  and  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  princesses,  and  he 
strengthens  the  guards  about  the  palaces.  Four  months  later  like  circumstances  recur, 
and  the  prince  sees  a  leper,  and  after  the  same  interval  a  dead  body  in  corruption. 
Lastly,  he  sees  a  religious  recluse,  radiant  with  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  roolves 
to  delay  no  longer.  He  leaves  his  palace  at  night,  after  a  look  at  his  wife  Yasodhara 
and  the  boy  just  bom  to  him,  and  1)Ctakes  himself  to  the  forests  of  Magadha,  where 
be  passes  seven  years  in  extreme  asceticism.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  attains  the 
Buddhahood.  {See //aftfy^s  Afaftua/,  p,  1511^^.)  The  latter  part  of  the  stoiy  told  by 
Marco,  about  the  body  of  the  prince  being  brought  to  his  father,  etc.,  is  erroneous. 
Sak>'a  was  80  years  of  age  when  he  died  under  the  sdl  trees  in  Kusinira. 

The  strange  parallel  between  Buddhistic  ritual,  discipline,  and  costume,  and  those 
which  especially  claim  the  name  of  Catholic  in  the  Christian  Church,  has  been  often 
noticed ;  and  though  the  parallel  has  never  been  elaborated  as  it  might  be,  s(Hne  of 
the  more  salient  facts  are  familiar  to  most  readers.  Still  many  may  be  unaware  that 
Buddha  himself,  Siddhirta  the  snn  of  Siiddodhana,  has  found  his  way  into  the  Roman 
inartyrolog}'  as  a  Saint  of  the  C  liurch. 

In  the  first  edition  a  mere  ulluMon  vms  made  to  this  singular  stury,  fur  it  had 
recently  been  treated  by  Professor  Max  Muller,  with  characteristic  learning  and  grace. 
(Sec  Cotitemporary  Rniew  for  July,  1870,  p.  588.)  But  the  matter  is  so  curious  and 
still  so  little  familiar  that  I  now  venture  to  give  it  at  some  length. 

The  rcligi«»us  romance  calleil  the  HiNlory  of  Barlaam  and  JosAPIlAT  was  for 
several  centuries  one  of  the  nu>si  popul.ir  works  in  Christendom.  It  was  translated 
into  all  the  chief  Kuropean  languaj;cs,  including  Scandinaviai»  an<l  Sclavonic  tongues. 
An  Icelandic  version  <lates  from  the  year  1204;  one  in  the  T;igal  languajjc  of  the 
rhiiippines  >*as  printer!  at  Manilla  in  171 2.*  The  ej)is<KUs  and  a|)ologues  with  which 
the  story  a!M)unds  liave  furnishe<l  materials  to  |)oets  and  story-tellers  in  various  ages 
and  of  \ery  divcr>e  characters;  e.g,  to  (liovanni  BiK'caccio,  John  (iower,  and  to  the 
Compiler  «»f  the  Gt.ta  Komanorutn^  to  Shaksperc,  and  to  the  late  W.  Adams,  author 
of  the  A'inifs  Mtsseti^rrs,     The  Itasis  of  this  romance  is  the  story  <jf  Siddhdrta. 

The  story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  first  appears  among  the  works  (in  Greek) 
of  St.  John  of  Damascus,  a  the«ih»gian  of  the  early  \xxxx  <if  the  8th  century,  who,  liefore 
hedevntcd  him.sclf  to  divinity  had  held  high  ott'ice  at  the  Court  of  the  Khalif  Abu 
J.if4r  .Mmansi'ir.     The  outline  of  the  story  \s  as  follows  :  — 

.St.  1  liouias  had  converted  the  |)eople  of  India  to  the  truth  ;  and  after  the  eremitic 
liie  originated  in  Kgy{)t  many  in  In<lia  adopted  it.     But  a  potent  pagan  King  arose, 


*  III  tcTu  1  WW  in  the  I.i)ji;<ry  at  M<Mite  Caiibino  a  long  Frei)i.h  poeni  uii  ilie  story,  in  a  MS.  of  our 
f  i.tvciler  ft  age.  This  is  perliitfis  one  rtfcrrnl  to  by  Micne,  a»  cited  in  ///</.  I.itt.  it  /«  Frmiue^  XV. 
4-4  fit  "  hit%  evm  been  pubti»lie<l  in  the  S|>ani^  dialect  used  in  tbe  Philippine  Iftlnndt  1 "  (A'/r/i 
l»mx'idtt  JmtmJka  Tmltt^  p^  xxxvii.)    In  a  M:>.  uote,  YuU  uiy* :  "  l«  not  tkit  a  laittake  I  "~H.  C.) 
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by  name  AbbnnbRi  who  persecuted  the  Christians  and  especially  the  ascetics.  After 
this  King  had  long  been  childless,  a  son,  greatly  desired,  is  born  to  him,  a  boy  of 
matchless  beauty.  The  ICing  greatly  rejoices,  gives  the  child  the  name  of  Josaph AT, 
and  summons  the  astrologers  to  predict  his  destiny.  They  foretell  for  the  prince  glory 
and  prosperity  beyond  all  his  predecessors  in  the  kingdom.  One  sage,  most  learned  of 
all,  assents  to  this,  but  declares  that  the  scene  of  these  glories  will  not  be  the  paternal 
realm,  and  that  the  child  will  adopt  the  faith  that  his  father  persecutes. 

This  prediction  greatly  troubled  King  Abenner.  In  a  secluded  city  he  caused  a 
splendid  palace  to  be  erected,  within  which  his  son  Wiis  to  abide,  attended  only  by 
tutors  and  servants  in  the  flower  of  youth  and  health.  No  one  from  without  was  to 
have  access  to  the  prince  ;  and  he  was  to  witness  none  of  the  afflictions  of  humanity, 
poverty,  disease,  old  age,  or  death,  but  only  what  was  pleasant,  so  that  he  should  have 
no  inducement  to  think  of  the  future  life  ;  nor  was  he  ever  to  hear  a  word  of  Christ 
or  His  religion.  And,  hearing  that  some  monks  still  survived  in  India,  the  King  in 
his  wrath  ordered  that  any  such,  who  should  be  found  after  three  days,  should  be 
burnt  alive. 

The  Prince  grows  up  in  seclusion,  acquires  all  manner  of  learning,  and  exhibits 
singular  endowments  of  wisdom  and  acuteness.  At  last  he  urges  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  palace,  and  this  the  King  reluctantly  permits,  after  taking 
all  precautions  to  arrange  diverting  spectacles,  and  to  keep  all  painful  objects  at  a 
distance.  Or  let  us  proceed  in  the  Old  English  of  the  Golden  Legend.*  **Whan  his 
fader  herde  this  he  was  full  of  sorowc,  and  anone  he  let  do  make  redy  horses  and 
ioyfull  felawshyp  to  accompany  him,  in  suche  wyse  that  nothynge  dyshonest  sholde 
happen  to  hym.  And  on  a  tyme  thus  as  the  Kyni^es  sone  wente  he  mette  a  mescll 
and  a  blynde  man,  and  whS  he  sawe  them  he  was  ubasshed  and  enquyred  what  them 
eyled.  And  his  seruautes  sayd :  These  ben  passions  that  comen  to  men.  And  he 
demaunded  yf  the  passyons  came  to  all  men.  And  they  sayd  nay.  Tha  sayd  he,  ben 
they  knowen  whiche  men  shall  suffre.  .  .  .  And  they  answered.  Who  is  he  that  may 
knowe  ye  aduentures  of  men.  And  he  begun  to  be  moche  anguysshous  for  ye  in- 
customable  thynge  hereof.  And  another  tyme  he  found  a  man  moche  aged,  whiche 
had  his  chere  frouced,  his  tethe  fallen,  and  he  was  all  crokcd  for  age.  .  .  .  And  thS 
he  demaunded  what  sholde  be  ye  ende.  And  they  sayd  deth.  .  .  .  And  this  yonge 
man  remembered  ofte  in  his  herte  these  thynges,  and  was  in  grete  dyscOforte,  but  he 
shewed  hy  moche  glad  tofore  his  fader,  and  he  desyred  moche  to  be  enformed  and 
taught  in  these  thyges."     [Fol.  ccc.  lii.] 

At  this  time  Barlaam,  a  monk  of  great  sanctity  and  knowledge  in  divine  things, 
who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Sennaritis,  having  received  a  divine  warning,  travels 
to  India  in  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  and  gains  access  to  Prince  Josaphat,  to  whom  he 
unfolds  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  blessedness  of  the  monastic  life.  Suspicion  is 
raised  against  Barlaam,  and  he  departs.  But  all  eftbrts  to  shake  the  Prince's  con- 
victions are  vain.  As  a  last  resource  the  King  sends  for  a  magician  called  Theuda*;, 
who  removes  the  Prince's  attendants  and  substitutes  seductive  girls,  but  all  their 
blandishments  are  resisted  through  prayer.  The  King  abandons  these  attempts  and 
associates  his  son  with  himself  in  the  government.  The  Prince  uses  his  power  to 
promote  religion,  and  everything  prospers  in  his  hand.  Finally  King  Abenner  is 
drawn  to  the  truth,  and  after  some  years  of  penitence  dies.  Josaphat  then  surrenders 
the  kingdom  to  a  friend  called  Barachias,  and  proceeds  into  t!ie  wilderness,  where  he 
wanders  for  two  years  seeking  Barlaam,  and  much  buffeted  by  the  demons.  **  And 
whan  Balaam  had  accOplysshed  his  dayes,  he  rested  in  peas  about  ye  yere  of  Our 
Ix)rde.  cccc.  &.  Ixxx.  Josaphat  Icfte  his  realme  the.  xxv.  yere  of  his  age,  and  ledde  the 
lyfe  of  an  heremyte.  xxxv.  yere,  and  than  rested  in  peas  full  of  vertues,  and  was  buryed 
by  the  body  of  Balaam."  [Fol.  ccc.  Ivi.]  The  King  Barachias  afterwards  arrives  and 
transfers  the  bodies  solemnly  to  India. 

This  is  but  the  skeleton  of  the  story,  but  the  episodes  and  apologues  which  round 

*  Imprynted  at  London  in  Flete  Strete  at  the  sygne  of  the  Sonne,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (t597X 
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its  dimensions,  and  give  it  its  mediaeval  popalarity,  do  not  concern  our  subject.  In 
this  skeleton  the  story  of  Siddhirta,  mutatis  muituuiis,  is  obvious. 

The  story  was  first  popular  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Uvea 
of  the  saints,  as  recooked  by  Simeon  the  Metaphrast,  an  author  whose  period  is 
dbputed,  but  was  in  any  case  not  later  than  11 50.  A  Cretan  monk  called  Agapiot 
made  selections  from  the  work  of  Simeon  which  were  published  in  Romaic  at  Venice 
in  1 541  under  the  name  of  the  Paradise^  and  in  which  the  first  section  consists  of  the 
story  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  This  has  been  frequently  reprinted  as  a  popular  book 
of  devotion.    A  copy  before  me  is  printed  at  Venice  in  1865.* 

From  the  Greek  Church  the  history  of  the  two  saints  passed  to  the  Latin,  and 
they  found  a  place  in  the  Roman  martyrology  under  the  27th  November.  When  this 
first  happened  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Their  histoiy  occupies  a  large  s(»ce 
in  the  Speculum  HistcriaU  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  written  in  the  13th  century, 
and  is  set  forth,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  nearly  the  same  age. 
They  are  recognised  by  Baronius,  and  are  to  be  found  at  p.  548  of  "  The  Roman 
Martyrology  set  forth  by  command  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  revised  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English  by  G.  K.  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  ....  and  now  re-edited  .  •  •  by  W.  N.  Skelly,  Esq.  London,  T. 
Richardson  &  Son.**  (Printed  at  Derby,  1S47.)  Here  in  Palermo  is  a  church  bear- 
ing the  dedication  Divo  losapkat. 

Professor  MUller  attributes  the  first  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  stories  to 
M.  Laboulaye  in  1859.  But  in  fiict  I  find  that  the  historian  de  Couto  had  made  the 
discovery  long  before. f  He  says,  speaking  of  Bud&o  (Buddha),  and  after  relating  his 
history: 

'*  To  this  name  the  Gentiles  throughout  all  India  have  dedicated  great  and  superb 
pagodas.  With  reference  to  this  story  we  have  been  diligent  in  enquiring  if  the  ancient 
Gentiles  of  those  parts  had  in  their  writings  any  knowledge  of  St.  Josaphat  who  was 
converted  by  Barlam,  who  in  his  Legend  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  great  King  of 
India,  and  who  had  just  the  same  up-bringing,  with  all  the  same  particulars,  tlhat  we 
have  recounted  of  the  life  of  the  Budlo.  ....  And  as  a  thing  seems  mudi  to  the 
purpose,  which  was  told  us  by  a  very  old  man  of  the  Salsette  territory  in  Bafaim, 
about  Josaphat,  I  think  it  well  to  cite  it :  As  I  was  travelling  in  the  Isle  of  Salsette, 
and  went  to  bce  that  rare  and  admirable  Pagoda  (which  we  call  the  Canard  Pagoda  X) 
made  in  a  mountain,  with  many  halls  cut  out  of  one  solid  rock  .  .  .  and  enquiring 
from  this  old  man  atn^ut  the  work,  and  what  he  thought  as  to  who  had  made  it,  he 
told  us  that  u  iihoui  doubt  the  work  was  made  by  order  of  the  father  of  St.  Josaphat 
to  bring  him  up  therein  in  seclusion,  as  the  story  tells.  And  as  it  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  great  King  in  India,  it  may  well  be,  as  we  have  just  said,  that  he  was 
the  liudio,  of  whom  they  relate  such  marvels."     (Dec.  V.  liv.  vi.  cap.  2.) 

Dominie  Valcniyn,  not  being  well  read  in  the  Golden  Legend,  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Huddha :  '*  There  be  srjme  who  hold  this  Budhum  for  a  fugitive  Syrian 
Jew,  or  for  an  Israelite,  others  who  hold  him  fur  a  Disciple  of  the  Apostle  Thomas ; 
but  how  in  that  case  he  could  have  l^ecn  born  622  vears  before  Christ  I  leave  them  to 
explain.  Diego  de  Couto  stands  by  the  iHrlicf  that  he  was  certainly yi^Mf/j,  which  is 
still  more  absurd  I**    (V.  deel,  p.  374.) 

[.Since  the  days  of  Couto,  who  considered  the  I'uddhist  legend  but  an  imitation  of 
the  Christian  legend,  the  identity  of  the  stories  was  recognised  (as  mentioned  supra) 
by  M.  I'Mouard  I^il>oulaye,  in  \.\\^  Journal  da  Ihbati  of  the  26lh  of  July,  1859.  About 
the  jwinie  time,  Professor  F.  Liebrecht  of  Liege,  in  Eberf's  Jakrbuih  fur  Komaniscke 


*  The  ftrkt  Life  is  thut  cniiilnl :  U^or  koX  \\o\irtia.  fw  'Otf^^oi*  ]|aT/>df  r\yiOi¥  koX 
'l^arotfToXoi;  'IfiKX<ra^  rov  fiaai\^tift  r^s  *Ir3iof.  l'role*-f>r  MQller  wys  all  the  (Ireck  copiei 
Lavc  /.vud/4.     I  have  acccits  tu  nu  copy  in  the  aiuiciit  (trcek. 

t  Alv>  Mign^M  Dt\i.  UifndtSt  air.ting  a  letter  uf  C  L.  Struvr,  Director  of  KOnigkberg 
CtymnaMum,  to  the  /oumal  Gtn/ral  dt  Clntt,  Vtibt.^  sayi  that  ";tii  cirllrr  sxo^y  i^  rniirriy  re|>ro- 
duced  in  the  Karlaam,"  hut  wiihi.'ut  uiving  xkhat  Mury. 

%  The  i*«.ll-kiK'Wii  KiyhArt  Caveat     (See  I/anti.'w^k/^  /  /Hifui,  }i.  3n^<.) 
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und  Englische  LiiereUur,  II.  p.  314  se(jq.f  comparing  the  Book  of  Barlar.m  and 
Joasaph  with  the  work  of  Barth^lemy  St.  Hilairc  on  Buddha,  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  1880,  Professor  T.  W,  Rhys  Davids  has  devoted  some  pages  (xxxvi.-xh*.)  in  his 
Buddhist  Birth  Stories  ;  or,  Jataka  Tales,  to  The  Barlaam  atidjosaphat  Literature, 
and  we  note  from  them  that:  "Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  (1585- 1 590)  authorised  a 
particular  Martyrologium,  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  to  be  used  throughout  the 
Western  Church."  In  that  work  are  included  not  only  the  saints  first  canonised  at 
Rome,  but  all  those  who,  having  been  already  canonised  elsewhere,  were  then 
acknowledged  by  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Rites  to  be  saints  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ.  Among  such,  under  the  date  of  the  27th  of  November,  are  included 
"The  holy  Saints  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  whose 
wonderful  acts  Saint  John  of  Damascus  has  described.  Where  and  when  they  were 
first  canonised,  I  have  been  unable,  in  spite  of  much  investigation,  to  ascertain. 
Petrus  de  Natalibus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Equilium,  the  modern  J esolo,  near  Venice, 
from  1370  to  1400,  wrote  a  Martyrology  called  Caialogus  Sar.cforum ;  and  in  it, 
among  the  'Saints,'  he  inserts  both  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  giving  also  a  short 
account  of  them  derived  from  the  old  Latin  translation  of  St.  John  of  Damascus.  It 
is  from  this  work  that  Baronius,  the  compiler  of  the  authorised  Martyrology  now  in 
use,  took  over  the  names  of  these  two  saints,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  But,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  do  not  occur  in  any  martyrologies  or  lists  of  saints  of 
the  Western  Church  older  than  that  of  Petrus  de  Natalibus.  In  the  corresponding 
manual  of  worship  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  however,  we  find,  under  26th 
August,  the  name  *  of  the  holy  losaph,  son  of  Al>ener,  King  of  India.'  Barlaam  is 
not  mentioned,  and  is  not  therefore  recognised  as  a  saint  in  the  Greek  Church.  No 
history  is  added  to  the  simple  statement  I  have  quoted  ;  and  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  it  rests.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  East,  and  probably  among 
the  records  of  the  ancient  church  of  Syria,  that  a  final  solution  of  this  question  should 
be  sought.  Some  of  the  more  learned  of  the  numerous  writers  who  translated  or 
composed  new  works  on  the  basi$  of  the  story  of  Josaphat,  have  pointed  out  in  their 
notes  that  he  had  been  canonised ;  and  the  hero  of  the  rom.ince  is  usually  called  St. 
Josaphat  in  the  titles  of  these  works,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  of  the  Josaphat 
literature  below.  But  Professor  Liebrecht,  when  identifying  Josaphat  with  the 
Buddha,  took  no  notice  of  this  ;  and  it  was  Professor  Max  M tiller,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  infuse  the  glow  of  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  Oriental  scholarship,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  strange  fact — almost  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  completeness  of 
the  proof — that  Gotama  the  Buddha,  under  the  name  of  St.  Josaphat,  is  now  officially 
recognised  and  honoured  and  worshipped  throughout  tlie  whole  of  Catholic  Chri^iten- 
dom  as  a  Christian  saint ! "  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  gives  further  a  Biblio- 
graphy, pp.  xcv.-xcvii. 

M.  H.  Zotenberg  wrote  a  learned  memoir  (A^.  et  Ext.  XXVIII.  Pt.  I.)  in  1886  to 
prove  that  the  Greek  Text  is  not  a  translation  but  the  original  of  the  L^end.  There 
are  many  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Book  of  Barlaam  and  Joasaph  in  Paris, 
Vienna,  Munich,  etc.,  including  ten  MSS.  kept  in  various  libraries  at  Oxford.  New 
researches  made  by  Professor  E.  Kuhn,  of  Munich  {Barlaam  und  Joasaph,  Eitie  Biblio- 
paphisch — literargeschichtliche  Studie,  1893),  seem  to  prove  that  during  the  6th 
century,  in  that  part  of  the  Sassanian  Empire  bordering  on  India,  in  fact  Afghanistan, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  were  gaining  ground  at  the  expense  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith, 
and  that  some  Buddhist  wrote  in  Pehlevi  a  Book  of  Yi)ddsaf  {^oiWA^saXy^ ;  a  Christian, 
finding  pleasant  the  legend,  made  an  adaptation  of  it  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
introducing  the  character  of  the  monk  Balauhar  (Barlaam)  to  teach  his  religion  to 
VOdisaf,  who  could  not,  in  his  Christian  disguise,  arrive  at  the  truth  by  himself  like  a 
Bodhisatva.  This  Pehlevi  version  of  the  newly-formed  Christian  legend  was  translated 
into  Syriac,  and  from  Syriac  was  drawn  a  Georgian  version,  and,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century,  the  Greek  Text  of  John,  a  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Saba,  near 
Jerusalem,  by  some  turned  into  St.  John  of  Damascus,   who  added  to  the  story 
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MBK  long  theolof^cal  diieui^ont.  From  Ihit  Greek,  it  wu  truulated  iato  all  the 
known  Ungnagci  of  Emope,  while  the  Pchlevi  venion  beii^  tendered  into  Arabic, 
ml  (jJApted  by  the  Mouulnuuu  and  the  Jewi  to  their  own  crtedc  {ff.  Ze/eiiierj, 
Mim.  tur  U  lexU  tt  lis  veriieitt  eritnlalts  dn  IJvre  dt  Barlaam  eljaaiapk,  Ntt.  tl  Ex/. 
XXVni.  PuLpp.I-i66;  G.  Parii.Sainl  Joiapkai  in  Jiev.  <&  Paris,  1" 'jva,  1895, 
taA  Pttmattt  IJgeiidadui/ejKit  Agt,^p.  iSi-ii4-) 

Mr.  JoKpb  Jacobs  pabli^edin  Lmidon,  1S96,  a  valuable  liltle  book,  Barlaam 
and  Jgiafial,  Euf^iih  Livrt  ej  Buddka,  in  which  he  come*  to  thU  conduiion 
(Pl  xli.):  "I  regard  the  literary  hisloiy  of  the  Barlaam  literature  aa  completely 
pwallel  with  that  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.  Oiiginally  Buddhistic  books,  both  lo«t 
tbdt  tpcdiically  Buddhistic  traits  before  ihey  le(t  India,  and  made  their  appeal,  by 
their  parables,  more  than  by  theiT  doctrinm.     Both  were  translated  into  Fdileri  ill 


SiiLya  Muni  u  a  Siiijt  sf  ihi  Runun  Manyroloiy. 

SSit  b(«  3Riinigs  J$nn  In  bcm  nufscziichcn  nm  (retcn  enh 
t^ntn  bltnlicn  nni  ijin  anfamaTckigcn  nnb  tncn  alien  hrnmm 


in  btm  EEtii 
I  ^an."  " 


the  reign  of  Chosroes,  and  from  that  watershed  Urutcil  ofT  into  [he  literatures  of  all 
the  great  creeds.  In  Christianity  alone,  cliaractL-rii^tically  enough,  one  of  them,  the 
Ilartum  bonk,  was  siirchur^cd  with  drf;ni:i,  and  turned  to  piileniical  uses,  with  the 
curinus  result  ih..t  Budilhi  licvanM  one  of  the  chainpiuii*  of  the  Churrh.  I'o  itivcst  the 
liarlaam-Ilailillia  of  this  character,  and  tee  him  in  his  oriijinal  form,  we  must  lake  a 
further  joufiii.'y  and  ni'k  him  in  his  home  bey- md  the  Ilinidnvio.*' 

I'ror..-«-t  <.ia^t.>D  I'aris,  in  aiuwcr  lu  Mr.  JiuoIh,  writes</b>'<H<-j  tt  U^.  du  Meyen 
^^.  p.  3IJ):  "Mr.  J>c«U  thinks  that  thchHik  of  Bntuuhar  and  VuduMif  was  not 
■•rit;iiutlv  ( 'hri<tian,  anil  coiili)  have  existed  such  as  it  is  now  in  Itudilhiitiie  India, 
bu:  it  is'harilty  likity,  as  Ituddha  did  not  re((uiri.'  the  hvlp  of  a  tiacher  to  find  truth, 
■nil  hi*  folloni-is  w/nild  n-it  have  iiivi-ntcl  the  iiecm  «f  Ifcilnuhar-Ilarlaam  1  on  the 
other  liand,  the  inirtxluciiiin  of  the  Ev.ingcliciil  I'.imIiIv  of  1'ht  Jiruer,  which  CKiitf  in 


r«inw  at  Autitnig,  (. 
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the  original  of  all  the  versions  of  our  Book,  shows  that  this  original  was  a  Christian 
adaptation  of  the  Legend  of  Buddha.  Mr.  Jacobs  seeks  vainly  to  lessen  the  force  of 
this  proof  in  showing  that  this  Parable  has  parallels  in  Buddhistic  literature." — H.  C] 

Note  3. — Marco  is  not  the  only  eminent  person  who  has  expressed  this  view  of 
Sakyamuni*s  life  in  such  words.  Professor  Max  MUller  {u.s.)  says :  **  And  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  sanctity  of  saints,  let  those  who  doubt  the  right  of  Buddha  to  a 
place  among  them,  read  the  story  of  his  life  as  it  is  told  in  the  Buddhistic  canon.  If 
he  lived  the  life  which  is  there  described,  few  saints  have  a  better  claim  to  the  title 
than  Buddha ;  and  no  one  either  in  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  Church  need  be 
ashamed  of  having  paid  to  his  memory  the  honour  that  was  intended  for  St.  Josaphat, 
the  prince,  the  hermit,  and  the  saint." 

Note  4. — This  is  curiously  like  a  passage  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  :  "  Neque 
enim  erant  (idola)  ab  initio,  neque  erunt  in  perpetuum  .  .  .  acerbo  enim  luctu  dolens 
pater  cito  sibi  rapti  filii  fecit  imaginem  :  et  ilium  qui  tunc  quasi  homo  mortuus  fuerat 
nunc  tamquam  deum  colere  coepit,  et  constituit  inter  servos  suos  sacra  et  sacrificia" 
(riv.  13-15).     Gower  alludes  to  ihe  same  story  ;  I  know  not  whence  taken : — 

'  *  Of  Ciropharus,  seith  the  booke, 
That  he  for  sorow,  whiche  he  toke 
Of  that  he  sigh  his  sonn^  dede. 
Of  comfort  knewe  none  other  rede, 
But  lete  do  make  in  remembrance 
A  faire  image  of  his  semblance, 
And  set  it  in  the  market  place : 
Whiche  openly  to  fore  his  face 
Stood  euery  day,  to  done  hym  ease ; 
And  thei  that  than  wolden  please 
The  Fader,  shuld  it  obeye, 
Whan  that  thei  comen  Uiilke  weye." — Confsssio  A  mantis* 

Note  5. — Adam*s  Peak  has  for  ages  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  and  Mahomedans,  and  appears  still  to  be  so.  Ibn  Batuta  says  the  Mussul- 
man pilgrimage  was  instituted  in  the  loth  century.  The  book  on  the  history  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  Malabar,  called  Tohfat-ul-Majdhidin  (p.  48),  ascribes  thdr  first 
settlement  in  that  country  to  a  party  of  pilgrims  returning  from  Adam's  Peak. 
Marignolli,  on  his  visit  to  the  mountain,  mentions  '*  another  pilgrim,  a  Saracen  of 
Spain  ;  for  many  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Adam." 

The  identification  of  Adam  with  objects  of  Indian  worship  occurs  in  various  forms. 
Tod  tells  how  an  old  Rajput  Chief,  as  they  stood  before  a  famous  temple  of  Mahddeo 
near  Udipur,  invited  him  to  enter  and  worship  **  Father  Adam."  Another  traveller 
relates  how  Brahmans  of  Bagesar  on  the  Sarju  identified  Mahadeo  and  Parvati  with 
Adam  and  Eve.  A  Malajr  MS.,  treating  of  the  origines  of  Java,  represents  Brahma, 
Mahadeo,  and  Vishnu  to  be  descendants  of  Adam  through  Seth.  And  in  a  Malay 
paraphrase  of  the  Ramfyana,  Nabi  Adam  takes  the  place  of  Vishnu.  {Tod.  I.  96 ; 
/.  A.  S.  B.  XVL  233 ;  /.  /^.  A.  S.  N.s.  IL  102  ;  /.  Asia/,  IV.  s.  VII.  438.) 

Note  6. — The  Pd/ra,  or  alms-pot,  was  the  most  valued  legacy  of  Buddha.  It 
had  served  the  three  previous  Buddhas  of  this  world-period,  and  was  destined  to 
serve  the  future  one,  Maitreya.  The  Great  A$oka  sent  it  to  Ceylon.  Thence  it 
was  carried  off  by  a  Tamul  chief  in  the  1st  century,  a.d.,  but  brought  back  we  know 
not  how,  and  is  still  shown  in  the  Malagawa  Vihara  at  Kandy.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  there  were  rival  reliques,  for  Fa-hian  found  the  alms-pot  preserved  at  Peshawar. 

*  £d.  Z554,  foL  xci.  r.  So  also  I  find  in  A.  Tostaii  Hisp.  Comntent.  in  primam  Mem,  Exfidi^ 
Ven.  1695,  p  p.  395*396 :  ' '  Idola  autem  sculpta  in  Aegypto  primo  in ventn  sunt  per  Syropnentm  primum 
Idolotrarum;  ante  hoc  enim  pura  elementa  ut  dii  cofebantur."    I  cannot  trace  the  tale. 
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Hioen  Tmng  sayi  in  his  time  it  was  no  longer  there,  but  in  Persia.  And  indeed  the 
jnUrM  from  Peshiwar,  according  to  a  remarkable  note  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  is 
still  preserved  at  Kandah^,  under  the  name  of  Xashktil  (or  the  Begging-pot),  and 
retains  among  the  Mussulman  Dervishes  the  sanctity  and  miraculous  repute  which  it 
bore  among  the  Buddhist  Bkikskm.  Sir  Henry  conjectures  that  the  deportation  of 
this  vessel,  the  palladium  of  the  true  Gandkdra  (Peshdwar),  was  accompanied  by  a 
popular  emigration,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  transfer  of  that  name  also  to  the  chief 
city  of  Arachosia.  {Kiteftpen^  I.  516;  Fah-kian^  p.  56;  H,  Tsang^  H.  106; 
/.  R,  A,  S,  XL  127.) 

Sir  E.  Tennent,  through  Mr.  Wylie  (to  whom  this  book  owes  so  much),  obtained 
the  fcdlowing  curious  Chinese  extract  referring  to  Ceylon  (written  1350) :  "In  front 
of  the  image  of  Buddha  there  is  a  sacred  bowl,  which  is  neither  made  of  jade  nor 
copper,  nor  iron ;  it  is  of  a  pur[de  colour,  and  glossy,  and  when  struck  it  sounds  like 
glaM.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Yuen  Dynasty  (f.#.  under  KdbUi)  three 
separate  envoys  were  sent  to  obtain  it"  Sanang  Setzen  also  corroboiates  Marco's 
statement :  '*  Thus  did  the  Khaghan  (KAbUi)  cause  the  sun  of  religion  to  rise  over 
the  dark  land  of  the  Mongols ;  he  also  procured  from  India  images  and  reliques  of 
Buddha ;  among  others  the  Pdtru  of  Buddha,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
four  kings  (of  the  cardinal  points),  and  also  the  chamkma  cku**  (a  miraculous  sandal- 
wood image).    {Tenrnnt^  I.  622 ;  ScAmidf,  p.  119.) 

The  text  also  says  that  several  tafk  of  Buddha  were  preserved  in  Ceylon,  and 
that  the  Kaan's  embassy  obtained  two  molars.  Doubtless  the  envoys  were  imposed  on ; 
no  solitary  case  in  the  amaaing  history  of  that  relique,  for  /JU  DaUula,  or  tooth  reUque, 
seems  in  all  historic  times  to  l^ve  been  unkiue.  This,  **  the  left  canine  tooth"  of  the 
Buddha,  is  related  to  have  been  preserved  for  800  years  at  Dantapura  ("  Od^miopoHs  "), 
in  Kalinga,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Pdri  or  JaganiUUh.  Here  the 
Brahmans  once  captured  it  and  carried  it  off  to  Palibothra,  where  they  tried  in  vain  to 
destroy  it  Its  miraculous  resistance  converted  the  king,  who  sent  it  back  to 
Kalinga.  About  A.D.  311  the  daughter  of  King  Guha^iva  fled  with  it  to  C^lon. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Tamuls  and  carried  to 
the  Fsndya  country  on  the  continent,  but  recovered  some  years  later  by  King 
Parakrama  III.,  who  went  in  person  to  treat  for  it.  In  1560  the  Portuguese  got  pos- 
session of  it  and  took  it  to  (ioa.  The  King  of  Pegu,  who  then  reigned,  probably 
the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  monarch  who  has  ever  ruled  in  Further  India,  made 
unlimited  offers  in  exchange  for  the  tooth  ;  but  the  archbishop  prevented  the  viceroy 
from  yielding  to  these  temptations,  and  it  was  solemnly  pounded  to  atoms  by  the 
prelate,  then  cast  into  a  charcoal  fire,  and  finally  its  ashes  thrown  into  the  river  of 
Goa. 

The  King  of  Pegu  was,  however,  informed  by  a  crafty  minister  of  the  King  of 
Ceylon  that  only  a  sham  tooth  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  the 
real  relique  was  still  safe.  This  he  obtained  by  extraordinary  presents,  and  the 
account  of  its  reception  at  Pegu,  as  quoted  by  Tennent  from  De  Couto,  is  a  curious 
parallel  to  Marco's  narrative  of  the  Great  Knan^s  reception  of  the  Ceylon  reliques  at 
Cambaluc  The  extraordinary  object  still  so  solemnly  preserved  at  Kandy  is 
another  forgery,  set  up  about  the  same  time.  So  the  immediate  result  of  the  \'ice- 
roy's  virtue  was  that  two  reliques  were  worshipped  instead  of  one  I 

The  possession  of  the  tooth  has  always  been  a  great  object  of  desire  to  Buddhist 
sovereigns.  In  the  llth  century  King  Anarauhta,  of  Burmah,  sent  a  mission  to 
Ceylon  to  endeavour  to  procure  it,  but  he  could  obtain  only  a  '*  miraculous  emana- 
tion" of  the  relique.  A  tower  to  contain  the  sacred  tCFoth  was  (1855),  however,  one 
of  the  buildings  in  the  palace  court  of  Amarapura.  A  few  years  ago  the  King  of 
Burma  repeated  the  mission  of  his  remote  predecessor,  but  obtained  only  a  models 
and  this  has  been  deposited  within  the  ualls  of  the  palfce  at  Mandale,  the  new 
capital.  {Tumcur'iiiJ.  A.  S.  B,  VI.  %s6  seqq,  ;  Kofpffn,  I.  j;2l  ;  Tennent y  I.  388, 
II.  198  siqq,  ;  MS,  Note  by  Sir  A,  Phayre  ;  Mission  to  Az'a,  136.) 

Of  the  foar  eye-teeth  of  Sakya,  one,  it  is  related,  passed  to  the  heaven  of  Indra ; 
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the  5w:ond  to  the  capital  of  Gandiidra  ;  the  third  to  Kalinga ;  the  fourth  to  the  snake- 
gods.  The  Gandhira  tooth  was 
perhaps,  like  the  alms -bowl, 
carried  off  by  a  Sassanid  invasion, 
and  may  be  identical  with  that 
tooth  of  Fo,  which  the  Chinese 
annals  state  to  have  been  brought 
to  China  in  ad.  530  by  a  Persian 
embassy,  A  tooth  of  Buddlm.  is 
now  shown  in  a  monastery  at  Fu- 
chaii ;  but  whether  this  l>e  either 
the  Sassanian  present,  or  that  got 
from  Ceylon  by  Kiiblai,  is  un- 
known. Other  teeth  of  Buddha 
were  shown  in  Hiucn  Tsang's 
lime  at  Baikh,  at  Nagarahira  (or 
Jalihib^d),  in  Kashmir,  and  at 
Kanaiij.  {Koeppen,  u.  s.  ;  For- 
tufte,  II.  108;  //.  Tsangy  II.  31, 
80,  263.) 

Note  7. — Fa-hian  writes  of 
the  alms- pot  at  Peshdw.ir,  that 
poor  people  could  fill  it  with  a 
few  flowers,  whilst  a  rich  man 
should  not  be  able  to  do  so  with 
100,  nay,  with  looo  or  lo,ooo 
bushels  of  rice  ;  a  parable  doubt-, 
less  orit;inally  carrying  a  lesson, 
like  Our  Lord's  remark  on  the 
Teeth  of  Buddha.  widow's  mite,  but  which  hardened 

I.  At  Kandy,  after  Tenncnt.    2.  At  FuK:haii,  from  Fortune,  eventu.ally  into  some  foolish  stoiy 

like  that  in  the  text. 

The  modern  Mussulman  story  at  Kandahar  is  that  the  alms-pot  will  contain  any 
quantity  of  liquor  without  overflowing. 

This  Pdtra  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  Buddhism.  Mystical  powers  of  nourishment  are 
ascribed  also  to  the  Grail  in  the  Europ>ean  legends.  German  scholars  have  traced  in 
the  romances  of  the  Grail  remarkable  indications  of  Oriental  origin.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  alms-pot  of  Buddha  was  the  prime  source  of  them.  Read  the  pro- 
phetic history  of  the  Pdtra  as  Fa-hian  heard  it  in  India  (p.  161)  ;  its  mysterious 
wanderings  over  A.*-ia  till  it  is  taken  up  into  the  heaven  Tushiia^  where  Maitreya  the 
Future  Buddha  dwells.  When  it  has  disappeared  from  earth  the  Law  gradually 
perishes,  and  violence  and  wickedness  more  and  more  prevail : 

"What  is  it? 

The  phantom  of  a  cup  that  comes  and  goes? 

*****        If  a  man 

Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at  once. 

By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the  times 

Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 

Was  caught  away  to  Heaven,  and  disappear'd." 

—  Tennyson's  Holy  Grail 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Concerning  the  great  Province  of  Maabar,  which  is  called 
India  the  Greater,  and  is  on  the  Mainland. 

When  you  leave  th^  Island  of  Seilan  and  sail  westward 
about  60  miles,  you  come  to  the  great  province  of 
Maabar  which  is  styled  India  the  Greater  ;  it  is  best 
of  all  the  Indies  and  is  on  the  mainland. 

You  must  know  that  in  this  province  there  are  five 
kings,  who  are  own  brothers.  I  will  tell  you  about  each 
in  turn.  The  Province  is  the  finest  and  noblest  in  the 
world. 

At  this  end  of  the  Province  reigns  one  of  those  five 
Royal  Brothers,  who  is  a  crowned  King,  and  his  name  is 
SoNDER  Bandi  Davar.  In  his  kingdom  they  find  very 
fine  and  great  pearls ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  they  are 
got* 

You  must  know  that  the  sea  here  forms  a  gulf 
between  the  Island  of  Seilan  and  the  mainland.  And  all 
round  this  gulf  the  water  has  a  depth  of  no  more  than  10 
or  12  fathoms,  and  in  some  places  no  more  than  two 
fathoms.  The  pearl-fishers  take  their  vessels,  great  and 
small,  and  proceed  into  this  gulf,  where  they  stop  from 
the  beginning  of  April  till  the  middle  of  May.  They  go 
first  to  a  place  called  Bkttelar,  and  (then)  go  60  miles 
into  the  gulf.  Here  they  cast  anchor  and  shift  from 
their  large  vessels  into  small  boats.  You  must  know 
that  the  many  merchants  who  go  divide  into  various 
companies,  and  each  of  these  must  engage  a  number  of 
men  on  wages,  hiring  them  for  April  and  half  of  May. 
Of  all  the  produce  they  have  first  to  pay  the  King,  as  his 
royalty,  the  tenth  part.  And  they  must  also  pay  those 
men  who  charm  the  great  fishes,  to  prevent  them  from 
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injuring  the  divers  whilst  engaged  in  seeking  pearls 
under  water,  one  twentieth  part  of  all  that  they  take. 
These  fish-charmets  are  termed  Abraia?nan;  and  their 
charm  holds  good  for  that  day  only,  for  at  night  they 
dissolve  the  charm  so  that  the  fishes  can  work  mischief 
at  their  will.  These  Abraiaman  know  also  how  to 
charm  beasts  and  birds  and  every  living  thing.  When 
the  men  have  got  into  the  small  boats  they  jump  into  the 
water  and  dive  to  the  bottom,  which  may  be  at  a  depth 
of  from  4  to  12  fathoms,  and  there  they  remain  as  long 
as  they  are  able.  And  there  they  find  the  shells  that 
contain  the  pearls  [and  these  they  put  into  a  net  bag 
tied  round  the  waist,  and  mount  up  to  the  surface  with 
them,  and  then  dive  anew.  When  they  can't  hold  their 
breath  any  longer  they  come  up  again,  and  after  a  little 
down  they  go  once  more,  and  so  they  go  on  all  day].* 
The  shells  are  in  fashion  like  oysters  or  sea-hoods. 
And  in  these  shells  are  found  pearls,  great  and  small,  of 
every  kind,  sticking  in  the  flesh  of  the  shell-fish. 

In  this  manner  pearls  are  fished  in  great  quantities, 
for  thence  in  fact  come  the  pearls  which  are  spread  all 
over  the  world.  And  I  can  tell  you  the  King  of  that 
State  hath  a  very  great  receipt  and  treasure  from  his 
dues  upon  those  pearls. 

As  soon  as  the  middle  of  May  is  past,  no  more  of 
those  pearl-shells  are  found  there.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  a  long  way  from  that  spot,  some  300  miles  distant, 
they  are  also  found ;  but  that  is  in  September  and  the 
first  half  of  October. 


Note  i. — Maabar  {Mabdr)  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mahomedans  at  this 
time  (13th  and  14th  centuries)  to  a  tract  corresponding  in  a  general  way  to  what  we 
call  the  Coromandel  Coast.  The  word  in  Arabic  signifies  the  Passage  or  Ferry,  and 
may  have  referred  either  to  the  communication  with  Ceylon,  or,  as  is  more  proluible, 
to  its  being  in  that  age  the  coast  most  frequented  by  travellers  from  Arabia  and  the 
Gulf.*    The  name  does  not  appear  in  Edrisi,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  of  the  older  geo- 

♦  So  the  Barbary  coast  from  Tunis  westward  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Bdr-ul-  Adwah^  "Terrji 
Tr^nsitfls,"  becaifse  thence  they  used  to  pass  into  Spain.    (/.  At.  for  Jan.  1846,  p.  228.) 
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gimphen,  and  the  earliest  use  of  it  that  I  am  aware  of  is  in  AbdaHatifs  account  of 
Egypt,  a  work  written  about  1 203- 1 204.  {De  Sacy,  Rel,  tU  PEgypitj  p.  3 1 . )  Abulfeda 
distinctly  names  Cape  Comorin  as  the  point  where  Malabar  ended  and  Ma'bar  began, 
and  other  authority  to  be  quoted  presently  informs  us  that  it  extended  to  Nildwar^ 
ue.  Nell(»e. 

There  are  difficalties  as  to  the  particular  locality  of  the  port  or  city  which  Polo 
visited  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Prince  whom  he  calls  Sondar  Bandi  Davar ;  and  there 
are  like  doubts  as  to  the  identification,  from  the  dark  and  scanty  Tamul  records,  of 
the  Prince  himself,  and  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  ;  though  he  is  mentioned  by 
more  than  one  foreign  writer  besides  Polo. 

Thus  Wassif :  **  Ma*bar  extends  in  length  from  Kaulam  to  NiUwar,  nearly  300 
parasangs  along  the  sea-coast ;  and  in  the  language  of  that  country  the  king  is  called 
Devar,  which  signifies, '  t he  Lord  of  EmfHre. '  The  curiosities  of  Chf n  and  M^fn,  and 
the  beautiful  products  of  Hind  and  Sind,  laden  on  large  ships  which  they  call  funks, 
sailing  like  mountains  with  the  wings  of  the  wind  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  are  always 
arriving  there.  The  wealth  of  the  Isles  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  particular,  and  in  part 
the  beauty  and  adornment  of  other  countries,  from  'Irak  and  Khuhlsto  as  ftr  as  Ri&m 
and  Europe,  are  derived  from  Ma'bar,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  be  the  key  of  Hind, 

"  A  few  years  since  the  Devar  was  Sundar  Pandi,  who  had  three  brothers,  each 
of  whom  established  himself  in  independence  in  some  different  country.  The  eminent 
prince,  the  Maigrave  {Maftbdn)  of  Hind,  Taki-uddin  Abdu-r  Kahmin,  a  son  of 
Muhammad-ut-Tfl>(,  « hose  virtues  and  accomplishments  have  for  a  long  time  been 
the  theme  of  praise  and  admiration  among  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  beautiful 
country,  was  the  Devar's  deputy,  minister,  and  adviser,  and  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment.  Fattan,  Malifattan,  and  Kiil*  were  made  over  to  his  possession.  .  •  . 
In  the  months  of  the  year  692  H.  (A.D.  1293)  the  above-mentioned  Devar,  the  ruler  of 
Ma'bar,  died  and  lef^  behind  him  much  wealth  and  treasure.  It  is  related  by  ICalik- 
ul-IsUm  Jamdluddfn,  that  out  of  that  treasure  7000  oxen  laden  with  precious  stones 
and  pure  gold  and  silver  fell  to  the  share  of  the  brother  who  succeeded  him.  Malik- i 
'Azam  Taki-uddin  continued  prime  minister  as  before,  and  in  fact  ruler  of  that 
kingdom,  and  his  glory  and  magnificence  were  raised  a  thousand  times  higher."  f 

Seventeen  years  later  (1310}  Wassif  introduces  another  king  of  Ma'bar  called 
A'alesa  Denary  who  had  ruled  fur  forty  years  in  prosperity,  and  had  accumulated  in  the 
trcasuiy  of  Shahr-Mnndi  (/.r.,  as  Dr.  Caldwell  informs  me  Madura,  entitled  by  the 
Mahomedan  invaders  Shahr-Pandi,  and  still  occasionally  mispronounced  Skahr-Mandi) 
I200crurcs  (!)  in  gold.  He  had  two  sons,  Sundar  Bandi  by  a  lawful  wife,  and 
Pirabandi  (Vira  Pandi?)  illr(;itiinate.  He  desi(;natcd  the  latter  as  his  successor. 
Sundar  l!andi,  cnrajjcd  at  tlii**,  slew  his  father  and  took  forcible  possession  of  Shahr- 
Mandi  and  its  trcasuics.  Piralandi  succeeded  in  driving  him  out ;  Sundar  Bandi 
\%ent  to  Alauddin,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  and  sought  help.  The  Sultan  eventually  sent  his 
jjeneral  Hn/ardinaii  {alias  Malik  Kdfur)  to  comjucr  Ma'bar. 

*  Wftft'^iif  lio-s  /'itan,  Mii/i  Ft  fan,  h'liHi,  and  meant  the  name^  &u,  as  he  shows  by  silly  puns.  For 
my  ju«li5caiion  in  iirf>;:niin|;  t*>  correct  the  luuiies,  I  inu>t  refer  to  an  article,  in  the/.  K.  As,  S^c.^ 
N.S.  IV.  p.  347,  ^u  Ka»hiiJudd ill's  ( i irography. 

t  1  he  same  infi/rmntioii  is  fcjvvn  in  alinof>t  the  same  terms  hv  Rashiduddin.  (See  Kllictt  I.  69.)  But 
he  {*x  lea'.t  in  Liliut's  tran!»lation)  makes  Shaikh  JumalyJain  the  successor  of  the  Devar,  instead  of 
iiK  iLi>-  the  narrator  <->f  the  circunittancea.  This  is  evidently  a  mistake,  probably  of  transcriptioD,  and 
Wa\>af  gives  us  the  true  versi' in. 

The  meml^rs  of  the  AraW  family  bv.irinf;  thv  surtiame  of  At-Thaibi  (or  Thibi)  appear  to  have  been 
cf^wcriul  on  the  roastNt-f  tlic  Indian  Seaat  thi^  time.  (1)  The  Malik -ul-Nlim  Jamlluddin  Ibrahim  At 
lliaibi  «a«  Farmer-! tcneral  of  Far«,  iKrsidck  bein>;  quasi- inde[>endcnt  Prince  of  Kaisxmd other  Islaitds 
in  the  Persian  tiulf.  and  at  llie  time  of  his  death  (i.t^j6)  K<Jvemor  of  Shira/.  He  had  the  horse  trade 
with  Ir.diu  t:r'>iiiy  in  \\\s  hands  «*»  is  mentioned  in  a  note  (7) on  rext  chapter,  (a)  The  son  of 
Jamilu'lilin,  Kakliruddiii  Ahmed,  Kocs  amt'a^<at!or  to  the  (iMMt  Kaan  in  1297,  and  dies  near  the  coast 
•  >f  Ma'L'ar  on  \\\s  M.ty  bat  k  in  i3'5.  A  Kakhrudiliu  Ahnicil  AVn  /^y«iAi/M  at*Thaibi  also  appears  in 
Hiimmet  s  extracts  a**  ruler  of  H  or  muz  aliout  the  time  of  r<i!o'.s  iciurn.  (^ee  ««//,  vol.  L  p.  lai);  and 
though  he  xs  there  n  {irevented  a%  •*i>i»osed  by  Shaikh  Jun  Aluddin  (i>crhat»s  throu);h  one  of  Hammer's 
t'>i  tfer|uerit  c<  rn fusion <>),  one  hhi>tilu  suppose  tliat  he  must  he  the  v>n  just  mentioned.  (3)  Takiiiddin 
AijdurrahmAn,  the  Waiir  and  Marzbiln  in  Ma'liar  ;  followed  successively  in  that  position  by  hit  son 
Surajuddfn.  and  bis  grandson  Nixamuddln.  i/khttm.  II.  49*50,  197-198,  ao5>3o6;  EiU^t^  IIL  3a, 
J4-35.  4$-4?.) 
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In  the  third  volume  of  Elliot  we  find  some  of  the  same  main  facts,  with  some 
differences  and  greater  detail,  as  recounted  by  Amfr  Khusru.  Bir  Pandiya  and 
Sundara  Pandiya  are  the  Rais  of  Ma'har,  and  are  at  war  with  one  another,  when  the 
army  of  Alauddin,  after  reducing  Bildl  Deo  of  Dwdra  Samudra,  descends  upon 
Ma'bar  in  the  beginning  of  131 1  (p.  ^J  seqq.). 

We  see  here  two  rulers  in  Ma'bar,  within  less  than  twenty  years,  bearing  the  name 
of  Sundara  Pandi.  And,  strange  to  say,  more  than  a  century  before,  during  the  con- 
tinental wars  of  Parakrdma  Bahu  I.,  the  most  martial  of  Singhalese  kings  (A.D.  1 153- 
1 186),  we  find  another  Kulasalkera  {—Kalesa  of  Wass^Q*  King  of  Madura,  with 
another  Vlra  Pdndi  for  son,  and  another  Sundara  Pandi  Rija,  figuring  in  the  history 
of  the  Pandionis  Regio.  But  let  no  one  rashly  imagine  that  there  is  a  confusion  in 
the  chronology  here.  The  Hindu  Chronology  of  the  continental  states  is  dark  and 
confiised  enough,  but  not  that  of  Ceylon,  which  in  this,  as  in  sundry  other  respects, 
comes  under  Indo-Chinese  rather  than  Indian  analogies.  (See  Tumour  s  Ceylonese 
Epitome^  pp.  41-43  ;  andy.  A.  S.  B.  XLI.  Pt  I.  p.  197  segq.) 

In  a  note  with  which  Dr.  Caldwell  favoured  me  some  time  before  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  work,  he  considers  that  the  Sundar  Bandi  of  Polo  and  the  Persian 
Historians  is  undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  that  Sundara  Pandi  Devar,  who  is  in 
the  Tamul  Catalogues  the  last  king  of  the  ancient  Pandya  line,  and  who  was  (says 
Dr.  Caldwell,)  "succeeded  by  Mahomedans,  by  a  new  line  of  Pandyas,  by  the  Ndyak 
Kings,  by  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  and  finally  by  the  English.  He  became  for  a  time 
a  Jaina,  but  was  reconverted  to  the  worship  of  Siva,  when  hiS  name  was  changed  from 
/Tun  or  Kubja^  *  Crook-backed,'  to  Sundara,  *  Beautiful,'  in  accordance  with  a 
change  which  then  took  place,  the  Saivas  say,  in  his  personal  appearance.     Probably 

his  name,  from  the  beginning,  was  Sundara In  the  inscriptions  belonging  to 

the  period  of  his  reign  he  is  invariably  represented,  not  as  a  joint  king  or  viceroy,  but 
as  an  absolute  monarch  ruling  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  including  the  Chola 
country  or  Tanjore,  and  Conjeveram,  and  as  the  only  possessor  for  the  time  being  of 
the  title  Pandi  Devar.  It  is  clear  from  the  agreement  of  Rashiduddin  with  Marco 
Polo  that  Sundara  Pandi's  power  was  shared  in  some  way  with  his  brothers,  but  it 
seems  certain  also  from  the  inscription  that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  he  alone  was 
king." 

I  do  not  give  the  whole  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  remarks  on  this  subject,  because,  the  3rd 
volume  of  Elliot  not  being  then  published,  he  had  not  before  him  the  whole  of  the 
information  from  the  Mussulman  historians,  which  shows  so  clearly  that  two  princes 
bearing  the  name  of  Sundara  Pandi  are  mentioned  by  them,  and  because  I  cannot  see 
my  way  to  adopt  his  view,  great  as  is  the  weight  due  to  his  opinion  on  any  such 
question. 

Extraordinary  darkness  hangs  over  the  chronology  of  the  the  South  Indian 
kingdoms,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Caldwell  would  have  thus  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  I3ih  century,  on  the  evidence  of  Polo  and  Rashiduddin,  the  reign 
of  the  last  of  the  genuine  Pandya  kings,  whom  other  calculations  place  earlier  even 
by  centuries.  Thus,  to  omit  views  more  extravagant,  Mr.  Nelson,  the  learned 
official  historian  of  Madura,  supposes  it  on  the  whole  most  probable  that  Kun  Pandya 
alias  Sundara,  reigned  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nth  century.  *'The  Sri  Tala  Book, 
wliich  appears  to  have  been  written  about  60  years  ago,  and  was  probably  compiled 
from  brief  Tamil  chronicles  then  in  existence,  slates  that  the  Pandya  race  became 
extinct  upon  the  death  of  Kun  Pandya;  and  the  children  of  concubines  and  of  younger 
brothers  who  (had)  lived  in  former  ages,  fought  against  one  another,  split  up  the 
country  into  factions,  and  got  themselves  crowned,  and  ruled  one  in  one  place, 
another  in  another.  But  none  of  these  families  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
Madura,  the  capital,  which  consequently  fell  into  decay.  And  further  on  it  tells  us, 
rather  inconsistently,  that  up  to  A.u.  1324  the  kings  *  who  ruled  the  Madura  country, 
were  part  of  the  time  Pandyas,  at  other  times  foreigners.'"  And  a  variety  of 
traditions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nelson  appears  to  interpose  such  a  period  of  unsettlement 
and  shifting  and  divided  sovereignty,  extending  over  a  considerable  time,  between  the 
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end  of  the  genuine  Pandya  Dynasty  and  the  Mahomedan  invasion ;  whilst  lists  of 
numeroQs  princes  who  reigned  in  this  period  have  been  handed  down.  Now  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  Mahomedan  invasion  took  place  in  1311,  and  we  most  throw  aside 
the  traditions  and  the  lists  altogether  if  we  suppose  that  the  Sundara  Fkndi  of  1293 
was  the  last  prince  of  the  Old  Line.  Indeed,  though  the  indication  is  &int,  th« 
manner  in  which  Wassdf  speaks  of  Polo's  Sundara  and  his  brotliers  as  having 
established  themselves  in  different  territories,  and  as  in  constant  war  with  each  other, 
is  suggestive  of  the  state  of  unsettlement  which  the  Sri  Tala  and  the  traditions 
describe. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  coordinating  these  four  or  five  brothers  at  constant  war, 
whom  Polo  found  in  possession  of  different  provinces  of  Ma'bar  about  1290,  with  the 
Devar  Kalesa,  of  whom  Wassif  speaks  as  slain  in  1 310  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
forty  years.  Possibly  the  brothers  were  adventurers  who  had  divided  the  coast  districts, 
whilst  Kalesa  still  reigned  with  a  more  legitimate  claim  at  Shahr-Mandi  or  Madura. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Ceylon  Annals  call  the  Pandi  king  whose  army 
carried  off  the  sacred  tooth  in  1303  JCtUasaikera^  a  name  which  we  may  easily  believe 
to  represent  Wassdfs  Kalesa.  {l/elson*s  Madura,  55,  67,  71-74;  Turmw^s 
Epitome,  p.  47. ) 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  port  of  Ma*bar  visited,  but  not  named,  by  Marco 
Poln,  an<l  at  or  near  which  his  Sundara  Pandi  seems  to  have  resided,  I  am  inclined  to 
look  for  it  rather  in  Tanjore  than  on  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  south  of  the  Rameshwaram 
shallows.  The  difficulties  in  this  view  are  the  indication  of  its  being  "60  miles 
west  of  Ceylon,"  and  the  special  mention  of  the  Pearl  Fishery  in  connection  with  it. 
We  cannot,  however,  lay  much  stress  upon  Polo's  orientation.  When  his  general 
direction  is  from  east  to  west,  every  new  [dace  reached  is  for  him  west  of  that  last 
visited ;  whiUt  the  Kaveri  Delta  is  as  near  the  north  point  of  Ceylon  as  Ramnad  is  to 
Aripo.  The  pearl  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  the  probability  that  the  dominion  of 
Sonder  Bandt  extended  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar. 

On  the  other  hand  Polo,  below  (ch.  xx.),  calls  the  province  of  Sundara  Pandi 
.W#,  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  to  be  Ckala  or  Sdadesam,  i.e,  Tanjore.  He  calls 
it  also  "  the  best  and  noblest  Province  of  India,"  a  description  which  even  with  his 
limited  knowledj^c  of  India  he  would  scarcely  apply  to  the  coast  of  Ramnad,  but 
which  mii;ht  be  justifiably  applied  to  the  well-watered  plains  of  Tanjore,  even  when 
as  yet  Arthur  Cotton  was  not.  Let  it  Ik:  noticed  too  that  Polo  in  s)>eaking  (ch.  xix.) 
of  Mutfili  (or  Telin^na)  s{H:('ilies  iis  di>tancc  from  Ma*bar  as  if  he  had  made  the  run 
by  5ea  from  one  to  the  oilier  ;  but  ulterwards  when  he  proceeds  to  S{>eak  of  Cail, 
which  stands  on  the  Oulf  of  Mnnar,  he  does  not  s|X'cify  its  position  or  distance  in 
n-j^ard  to  Sundara  Pandi's  territory;  an  omission  which  he  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  make  had  hoth  lain  on  the  Gulf  of  Manar. 

Ahulfi-da  tflls  us  ihat  the  capital  of  the  rrincc  of  Ma'l»ar,  who  was  the  j;reat  horse- 
iin{)oitcr,  w.is  called  liiyarddwal*  a  name  which  now  a]){)ears  in  the  extracts  from 
Amfr  Khusfu  {Elliot,  III.  90-91)  as  lUnlhuly  the  capital  of  Bir  Pandi  mentioned 
alxtve,  HhiNt  Madura  was  the  residence  of  his  brother,  the  later  Sundara  Pandi. 
And  from  the  intli^ations  in  those  extracts  it  can  l>e  {gathered,  I  think,  that  Birdhiil 
was  not  far  from  the  Kaveri  (called  Kanolxiri),  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  five  or  six  days' 
inarch  from  Madura.  TheM:  indications  }x>int  to  Tanji>re,  Kombakonam,  or  some 
other  city  in  or  near  the  Kaveri  Delta.f  1  should  suppose  that  this  ISirdhdl  was  the 
capital  of  Polo's  Sundara  Pandi,  and  that  the  (xtri  vi^itetl  was  Kaveripatianam.  This 
wajt  a  great  sea-|xjrt  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kaveri,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
de>tioyed  by  an  inundation  alxml  the  year  1 300.     According  to  Mr.  Uuincll  it  was 


\  Mv  If'.triiril  frkiiJ  Ml.  A.  Ihiriicll  su^L;L<.t«  tS.it  ninlliril  iiiu^it  li.tvc  livcri  VridciachaUm, 
l*$riimi.ke/.'am  uf  the  tiui|tH,  hIikIi  \s  in  Siulli  Artoi.  al^jut  50  niilca  north  of  Tani>>re.  There  are  old 
and  wttl-Lnown  templr^  there,  and  relicn  of  fortifications.     It  i<>  a  rather  famous  place  of  pilgrimage. 
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Ihe  " Patlanam  'par  excellence'  of  the  Coromandd  Coast,  and  the  great  port  of  the 
ChoU  kingdom."* 

Some  corroboration  of  the  supposition  that  the  Tanjore  ports  were  those  frequented 
by  Chinese  trade  may  be  found  in  the  fact  thai  a  remarkable  Pagoda  of  anccmented 
brickwork,  aljout  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Negapalara,  popularly  bears  (or  bore) 
the  name  of  Iht  Chinese  Pagoda.     I  do  not  mean  to  imulv  that  the  baildli^  «u 


Chit 


H  Pasoda  (s)  called}  ■!  Ncgapitai 


CFr« 


1  iSt6  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot.) 


Chintse,  but  that  the  application  of  that  name  tu  a  ruin  of  strange  character  pointed 
to  some  tradition  of  Chinese  visitors. t  Sir  Waller  Elliot,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  sketch  of  it  given  here,  slates  that  this  boitding  differed  essentially  from  any  type 
of  Hindu  architecture  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  but  being  without  inscription  01 
sculpture  it  was  impossible  lo  assign  to  it  any  authentic  origin.  Nt^petam  was, 
however,  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  Buddhist  worship,  and  this  may  have  been  a 
remnant  of  their  work.  In  1S46  it  consisted  of  three  stories  divided  by  cornices  ot 
stepped  brickwork.  The  interior  was  open  to  the  lop,  and  showed  Ihe  marks  of  a 
floor  about  aofeet  from  the  ground.  Its  general  appearance  is  shown  by  the  cut. 
This  interesting  building  was  reported  in  1859  to  be  in  too  dilapidated  a  state  for 
repair,  and  now  exists  no  longer.     Sir  W.  Elliot  also  tells  me  that  collectors  em- 

*  It  was  alw  perhaps  the  Fallan  of  the  Mahomcdan  vrrileis ;  Intt  in  that  case  in  daJmctioa  miut 
have  been  niter  itn  Balula'i  linu  (ujr  diEddle  of  iith  cenluiF). 

t  1  leave  this  posu^e  ai  it  itood  in  the  Arst  edition.  It  »  a  mistake,  but  tbii  mlatake  led  to  th« 
engravinje  of  Sir  W.  ICll!ol^«  ■ketch  (perhapi  unique)  of  a  very  interesting  buildinr  which  has  dia- 
appearei  Dr.  Caldwell  write.  :  "The  nativsnam*  was  ■  ths  Aim /•mm-,' lurnej  by  the  Knaliah 
into  China  and  Chinca.  This  I  waslold  in  Negnaaiam  n  yeaia  aiD,  but  to  niaka  luie  of  the 
and  obtained  from  the  M  uni'ff  of  Iht  r " 


Iia»  Jiii, 


I  also  Ibe  r... 
.    The_'Se»i 


ouhl  Dr.  Caldwell  i 


laofth. 
n  Pagodi 

'n  lh*  r-hLni.«    »  tn  V 
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iofIiidia«  ^'Jayne  Pagoda.'* 


_  .       I  havB 
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ployed  by  him  picked  up  in  the  sand,  at  several  stations  on  this  coast,  numerous 
B>'zantine  and  Chinese  2s  well  as  Hindu  coins.*  The  brickwork  of  the  pagoda,  as 
described  by  him,  very  fine  and  closely  fitted  but  without  cement,  corresponds  to  that 
of  the  Burmese  and  Ceylonese  mediaeval  Buddhist  buildings.  The  architecture  has  a 
slight  resemblance  to  that  of  Pollanarua  in  Ceylon  (see  Fergusion^  H.  p.  512). 
{Abulf,  in  Giidemeister^  p.  185 ;  Nelson^  Ft.  II.  p.  27  seqq. ;  Taylor's  Catalogue 
RaisonfU,  III.  386-389.)  ^ 

Ma'bar  is  mentioned  {M^-pa-^rh)  in  the  Chinese  Annals  as  one  of  the  foreign 
kingdoms  which  sent  tribute  to  Kdbldi  in  1286  (x^/ra,  p.  296) ;  and  Pauthier  has 
given  some  very  curious  and  novel  extracts  from  Chinese  sources  regarding  the  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  Ma'bar  in  1280  and  the  following  years.  Among  other 
points  these  mention  the  **  Hve  brothers  who  were  Sultans"  {Suantan)^  an  envoy 
Chamalating  (Jumaluddfn)  who  had  been  sent  from  Ma'bar  to  the  Mongol  Court,  etc 
(Sec  pp.  603  seqq. ) 

Note  2.  —  Marco's  account  of  the  pearl-fishery  is  still  substantially  correct. 
Bettelar^  the  rendezvous  of  the  fishery,  was,  I  imagine,  Patlam  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon, 
called  by  Ibn  Batuta  Batthdla,  Though  the  centre  of  the  pearl-fishery  is  now  at 
Aripo  and  Kondachi  further  north,  its  site  has  varied  sometimes  as  low  as  Chilaw,  the 
name  of  which  is  a  corruption  of  that  given  by  the  Tamuls,  Saldbham,  which  means 
•*  the  D!ving,"  i.e,  the  Pearl-fishery.  Tennent  gives  the  meaning  erroneously  as 
"the  Sea  of  Gain."  I  owe  the  correction  to  Dr.  Caldwell.  {Ceylon^  I.  440; 
Pridham,  409  ;  Jbn  Bat,  IV.  166;  Ribeyro^  ed.  Columbo,  1847,  App.  p.  196.) 

[Ma  Huan  (/.  North  China  B,  R.  A.  S.  XX.  p.  213)  says  that  "the  King 
(of  Ceylon)  has  had  an  [artificial]  pearl  pond  dug,  into  which  every  two  or  three  years 
he  orders  pearl  oysters  to  be  thrown,  and  he  appoints  men  to  keep  watch  over  it. 
rhose  who  fish  for  these  oysters,  and  take  them  to  the  authorities  for  the  King's  use^ 
sometimes  steal  and  fraudulently  sell  them."—  H.  C] 

The  shark-charmers  do  not  now  seem  to  have  any  claim  to  be  called  Abraiaman 
or  Brahmans,  but  they  may  have  been  so  in  former  days.  At  the  diamond  mines  of 
the  northern  Circars  Brahmans  are  employed  in  the  analogous  pffice  of  propitiating 
the  tutelary  genii.  The  shark -charmers  are  called  in  Tamul  Ka^al-Katti,  **  Sea- 
binders,"  and  in  Hindustani  Hai-banda  or  **  Shark -binders."  At  Aripo  they 
belong  to  one  family,  supposed  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  charm.  The  chief 
o{)eralor  is  (or  was,  not  many  years  ago)  paid  by  Government,  and  he  also  received 
ten  oysters  from  each  boat  daily  during  the  fishery.  Tennent,  on  his  visit,  found  the 
incunil>ent  of  the  office  to  l>e  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian,  but  that  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  exercise  or  the  validilv  of  his  functions.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  Tennent 
wrote,  not  more  than  one  autlienlicatcd  accident  fn-m  sliarks  had  taken  place,  during 
the  whole  jx.Ti(Hl  of  the  lirili^h  <;Ciupation. 

The  lime  of  the  fishery  is  a  litllc  earlier  than  Marco  mentions,  viz.  in  March  and 
April,  just  lx;tween  the  cessation  oi  the  nt  rlh-east  and  commencement  of  the  south- 
west monsoon.  His  statement  r)f  the  depth  is  cjuiic  correct  ;  the  diving  is  carried 
on  in  water  of  4  to  10  fathoms  deep,  and  never  in  a  c^reater  depth  than  13. 

I  do  not  know  the  site  of  the  other  fishery  to  which  he  alludes  as  practised  in 
Septeml>er  and  OctoU'r  ;  hut  the  time  implies  shelter  from  the  south-west  Monsoon, 
and  it  was  pr()])al)ly  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  where  in  1 750  there  was  a  fishery, 
at  Trinc«.»malee.  {Stcwait  in  'J tans.  K.  A.  S.  111.  456  seqq.  ;  Pridham.^  u.  s.  ; 
'J'tftneritf  II.  564-565  ;  Ri^'-yro,  as  alnjvc,  Ajjp.  p.  If/).) 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Continues  to  speak  of  the  Province  of  Maabar. 

You  must  know  that  in  all  this  Province  of  Maabar 
there  is  never  a  Tailor  to  cut  a  coat  or  stitch  it,  seeing 
that  everybody  goes  naked !  For  decency  only  do  they 
wear  a  scrap  of  cloth  ;  and  so  'tis  with  men  and  women, 
with  rich  and  poor,  aye,  and  with  the  King  himself, 
except  what  I  am  going  to  mention.  ^ 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  King  goes  as  bare  as  the  rest, 
only  round  his  loins  he  has  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and 
round  his  neck  he  has  a  necklace  entirely  of  precious 
stones, — rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  the  like, 
insomuch  that  this  collar  is  of  great  value.*  He  wears 
also  hanging  in  front  of  his  chest  from  the  neck  down- 
wards, a  fine  silk  thread  strung  with  104  large  pearls 
and  rubies  of  great  price.  The  reason  why  he  wears 
this  cord  with  the  104  great  pearls  and  rubies,  is  (accord- 
ing to  what  they  tell)  that  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  he  has  to  say  104  prayers  to  his  idols.  Such  is 
their  religion  and  their  custom.  And  thus  did  all  the 
Kings  his  ancestors  before  him,  and  they  bequeathed 
the  string  of  pearls  to  him  that  he  should  do  the  like. 
[The  prayer  that  they  say  daily  consists  of  these  words, 
Pacauta !  Pacauta !  Pacauta !  And  this  they  repeat 
104  times.* 

The  King  aforesaid  also  wears  on  his  arms  three 
golden  bracelets  thickly  set  with  pearls  of  great  value, 
and  anklets  also  of  like  kind  he  wears  on  his  legs,  and 
rings  on  his  toes  likewise.  So  let  me  tell  you  what  this 
King  wears,  between  gold  and  gems  and  pearls,  is  worth 
more  than  a  city's  ransom.  And  'tis  no  wonder ;  for  he 
hath  great  store  of  such   gear ;  and   besides   they  are 
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found  in  his  kingdom.  Moreover  nobody  is  permitted 
to  take  out  of  the  kingdom  a  pearl  weighing  more  than 
half  a  saggio^  unless  he  manages  to  do  it  secretly.*  This 
order  has  been  given  because  the  King  desires  to 
reserve  all  such  to  himself;  and  so  in  fact  the  quantity 
he  has  is  something  almost  incredible.  Moreover 
several  times  every  year  he  sends  his  proclamation 
through  the  realm  that  if  any  one  who  possesses  a  pearl 
or  stone  of  great  value  will  bring  it  to  him,  he  will  pay 
for  it  twice  as  much  as  it  cost.  Everybody  is  glad  to  do 
this,  and  thus  the  King  gets  all  into  his  own  hands, 
giving  every  man  his  price. 

Furthermore,  this  King  hath  some  five  hundred 
wives,  for  whenever  he  hears  of  a  beautiful  damsel  he 
takes  her  to  wife.  Indeed  he  did  a  very  sorry  deed  as  I 
shall  tell  you.  For  seeing  that  his  brother  had  a 
handsome  wife,  he  took  her  by  force  and  kept  her  for 
himself.  His  brother,  being  a  discreet  man,  took  the 
thing  quietly  and  made  no  noise  about  it.  The  King 
hath  many  children. 

And  there  are  about  the  King  a  number  of  Barons 
in  attendance  upon  him.  These  ride  with  him,  and 
keep  always  near  him,  and  have  great  authority  in 
the  kingdom  ;  they  are  called  the  King's  Trusty  Lieges. 
And  you  must  know  that  when  the  King  dies,  and  they 
put  him  on  the  fire  to  burn  him,  these  Lieges  cast  them- 
selves into  the  fire  round  about  his  body,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  burnt  along  with  him.  Vox  they  say 
they  have  been  his  comrades  in  this  world,  and  that 
they  ought  also  to  keep  him  company  in  the  other 
world. ^ 

When   the    Kini£    dies    none    of   his    children    dares 

to  touch  his  treasure.      I*'or  they  say,  *'as  our  father  did 

gather    together    all    this    treasure,    so    we    ought    to 

accumulate  as  much  in  our  turn."     And  in  this   way  it 
VOL.    II.  V   2 
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comes  to  pass  that  there  is  an   immensity  of  treasure 
accumulated  in  this  kingdom.* 

Here  are  no  horses  bred ;  and  thus  a  great  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  wasted  in  purchasing  horses  ; 
I  will  tell  you  how.  You  must  know  that  the  merchants 
of  Kis  and  Hormes,  Dofar  and  Soer  and  Aden  collect 
great  numbers  of  destriers  and  other  horses,  and  these 
they  bring  to  the  territories  of  this  King  and  of  his  four 
brothers,  who  are  kings  likewise  as  I  told  you.  For  a 
horse  will  fetch  among  them  500  saggi  of  gold,  worth 
more  than  100  marks  of  silver,  and  vast  numbers  are 
sold  there  every  year.  Indeed  this  King  wants  to  buy 
more  than  2000  horses  every  year,  and  so  do  his  four 
brothers  who  are  kings  likewise.  The  reason  why  they 
want  so  many  horses  every  year  is  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  there  shall  not  be  one  hundred  of  them  remain- 
ing, for  they  all  die  off.  And  this  arises  from  mis- 
management, for  those  people  do  not  know  in  the  least 
how  to  treat  a  horse ;  and  besides  they  have  no  farriers. 
The  horse-merchants  not  only  never  bring  any  farriers 
with  them,  but  also  prevent  any  farrier  from  going 
thither,  lest  that  should  in  any  degree  baulk  the  sale  of 
horses,  which  brings  them  in  every  year  such  vast  gains. 
They  bring  these  horses  by  sea  aboard  ship.^ 

They  have  in  this  country  the  custom  which  I  am 
going  to  relate.  When  a  man  is  doomed  to  die  for  any 
crime,  he  may  declare  that  he  will  pgt  himself  to  death  in 
honour  of  such  or  such  an  idol ;  and  the  government 
then  grants  him  permission  to  do  so.  His  kinsfolk  and 
friends  then  set  him  up  on  a  cart,  and  provide  him  with 
twelve  knives,  and  proceed  to  conduct  him  all  about  the 
city,  proclaiming  aloud  :  **This  valiant  man  is  going  to 
slay  himself  for  the  love  of  (such  an  idol).''  And  when 
they  be  come  to  the  place  of  execution  he  takes  a  knife 
and  sticks  it  through  his  arm,  and  cries  :  '*  I  slay  myself 
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for  the  love  of  (such  a  god) ! "  Then  he  takes  another 
knife  and  sticks  it  through  his  other  arm,  and  takes  a 
third  knife  and  runs  it  into  his  belly,  and  so  on  until  he 
kills  himself  outright.  And  when  he  is  dead  his  kinsfolk 
take  the  body  and  burn  it  with  a  joyful  celebration.' 
Many  of  the  women  also,  when  their  husbands  die  and 
are  placed  on  the  pile  to  be  burnt,  do  burn  themselves 
along  with  the  bodies.  And  such  women  as  do  this 
have  great  praise  from  all* 

The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  many  of  them  worship 
the  ox,  because  (say  they)  it  is  a  creature  of  such 
excellence.  They  would  not  eat  beef  for  anything  in 
the  world,  nor  would  they  on  any  account  kill  an  ox. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  people  who  are  called  Govy^ 
and  these  are  very  glad  to  eat  beef,  though  they  dare 
not  kill  the  animal.  Howbeit  if  an  ox  dies,  naturally  or 
otherwise,  then  they  eat  him.^® 

And  let  me  tell  you,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  custom  of  rubbing  their  houses  all  over  with  cow- 
dung."  Moreover  all  of  them,  great  and  small,  King 
and  Barons  included,  do  sit  upon  the  ground  only,  and 
the  reason  they  i^ivc  is  that  this  is  the  most  honourable 
way  to  sit,  because  we  all  sprinj^  from  the  Earth  and  to 
the  Karth  wc  must  return  ;  so  no  one  can  pay  the  Earth 
too  much  honour,  and  no  one  oui^ht  to  despise  it. 

And  about  that  race  of  Govis,  I  should  tell  you  that 
nothin;,^  on  earth  would  induce  them  to  enter  the  place 
where  Messer  St.  Thomas  is — I  mean  where  his  body 
lies,  which  is  in  a  certain  city  of  the  province  of  Maabar. 
Indeed,  were  even  20  or  30  men  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
these  Govis  and  to  try  to  hold  him  in  the  place  where 
ihc  IJody  of  the  Hlessctd  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  lies 
buried,  they  could  not  do  it!  Such  is  the  influence  of 
the  Saint ;  for  it  was  by  people  of  this  generation  that 
he  was  slain,  as  you  shall  presently  hear.'' 
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No  wheat  grows  in  this  province,  but  rice  only. 

And  another  strange  thing  to  be  told  is  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  breeding  horses  in  this  country,  as  hath 
often  been  proved  by  trial.  For  even  when  a  great 
blood-mare  here  has  been  covered  by  a  great  blood- 
horse,  the  produce  is  nothing  but  a  wretched  wry-legged 
weed,  not  fit  to  ride." 

The  people  of  the  country  go  to  battle  all  naked,  with 
only  a  lance  and  a  shield ;  and  they  are  most  wretched 
soldiers.  They  will  kill  neither  beast  nor  bird,  nor  any- 
thing that  hath  life ;  and  for  such  animal  food  as  they 
eat,  they  make  the  Saracens,  or  others  who  are  not  of 
their  own  religion,  play  the  butcher. 

It  is  their  practice  that  every  one,  male  and  female, 
do  wash  the  whole  body  twice  every  day  ;  and  those  who 
do  not  wash  are  looked  on  much  as  we  look  on  the 
Patarins.  [You  must  know  also  that  in  eating  they  use 
the  right  hand  only,  and  would  on  no  account  touch  their 
food  with  the  left  hand.  All  cleanly  and  becoming  uses 
are  ministered  to  by  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  left  is 
reserved  for  uncleanly  and  disagreeable  necessities,  such 
as  cleansing  the  secret  parts  of  the  body  and  the  like. 
So  also  they  drink  only  from  drinking  vessels,  and  every 
man  hath  his  own  ;  nor  will  any  one  drink  from  another's 
vessel.  And  when  they  drink  they  do  not  put  the 
vessel  to  the  lips,  but  hold  it  aloft  and  let  the  drink 
spout  into  the  mouth.  No  one  would  on  any  account 
touch  the  vessel  with  his  mouth,  nor  give  a  stranger 
drink  with  it.  But  if  the  stranger  have  no  vessel  of  his 
own  they  will  pour  the  drink  into  his  hands  and  he  may 
thus  drink  from  his  hands  as  from  a  cup.] 

They  are  very  strict  in  executing  justice  upon 
criminals,  and  as  strict  in  abstaining  from  wine.  Indeed 
they  have  made  a  rule  that  wine-drinkers  and  seafaring 
men  are  never  to  be  accepted  as  sureties.     For  they  say' 
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that  to  be  a  seafaring  man  is  all  the  same  as  to  be 
an  utter  desperado,  and  that  his  testimony  is  good  for 
nothing.*     Howbeit  they  look  on  lechery  as  po  sin. 

[They  have  the  following  rule  about  debts.  If  a 
debtor  shall  have  been  several  times  asked  by  his 
creditor  for  payment,  and  shall  have  put  him  off  from 
day  to  day  with  promises,  then  if  the  creditor  can  once 
meet  the  debtor  and  succeed  in  drawing  a  circle  round 
him,  the  latter  must  not  pass  out  of  this  circle  until  he 
shall  have  satisfied  the  claim,  or  given  security  for  its 
discharge.  If  he  in  any  other  case  presume  to  pass  the 
circle  he  is  punished  with  death  as  a  transgressor  against 
right  and  justice.  And  the  said  Messer  Marco,  when  in 
this  kingdom  on  his  return  home,  did  himself  witness  a 
case  of  this.  It  was  the  King,  who  owed  a  foreign 
merchant  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  though  the  claim 
had  often  been  presented,  he  always  put  it  off  with 
promises.  Now,  one  day  when  the  King  was  riding 
through  the  city,  the  merchant  found  his  opportunity, 
and  drew  a  circle  round  both  King  and  horse.  The 
King,  on  seeing  this,  halted,  and  would  ride  no  further; 
nor  did  he  stir  from  the  spot  until  the  merchant  was 
satisfied.  And  when  the  bystanders  saw  this  they 
marvelled  greatly,  saying  that  the  King  was  a  most  just 
King  indeed,  having  thus  submitted  to  justice.^*] 

You  must  know  that  the  heat  here  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  'tis  something  wonderful.  And  rain  falls  only 
for  three  months  in  the  year,  viz.  in  June,  July,  and 
August.  Indeed  but  for  the  rain  that  falls  in  these  three 
months,  refreshing  the  earth  and  cooling  the  air,  the 
drought  would  be  so  great  that  no  one  could  exist." 

They  have  many  experts  in  an  art  which  they  call 
Physiognomy,  by  which  they  discern  a  man's  character 
and    qualities   at    once.     They   also    know    the   import 
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of  meeting  with  any  particular  bird  or  beast ;  for  such 
omens  are  regarded  by  them  more  than  by  any  people 
in  the  world.  Thus  if  a  man  is  going  along  the  road 
and  hears  some  one  sneeze,  if  he  deems  it  (say)  a  good 
token  for  himself  he  goes"  on,  but  if  otherwise  he  stops 
a  bit,  or  peradventure  turns  back  altogether  from  his 
journey." 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  they  write  down  his 
nativity,  that  is  to  say  the  day  and  hour,  the  month,  and 
the  moon's  age.  This  custom  they  observe  because 
every  single  thing  they  do  is  done  with  reference  to 
astrology,  and  by  advice  of  diviners  skilled  in  Sorcery 
and  Magic  and  Geomancy,  and  such  like  diabolical  arts ; 
and  some  of  them  are  also  acquainted  with  Astrology. 

[All  parents  who  have  male  children,  as  soon  as 
these  have  attained  the  age  of  13,  dismiss  them  from 
their  home,  and  do  not  allow  them  further  maintenance 
in  the  family.  For  they  say  that  the  boys  are  then  of 
an  age  to  get  their  living  by  trade  ;  so  off  they  pack 
them  with  some  twenty  or  four-and-twenty  groats,  or  at 
least  with  money  equivalent  to  that.  And  these  urchins 
are  running  about  all  day  from  pillar  to  post,  buying  and 
selling.  At  the  time  of  the  pearl-fishery  they  run 
to  the  beach  and  purchase,  from  the  fishers  or  others, 
five  or  six  pearls,  according  to  their  ability,  and  take 
these  to  the  merchants,  who  are  keeping  indoors  for 
fear  of  the  sun,  and  say  to  them  :  **  These  cost  me  such 
a  price ;  now  give  me  what  profit  you  please  on  them." 
So  the  merchant  gives  something  over  the  cost  price  for 
their  profit.  They  do  in  the  same  way  with  many  other 
articles,  so  that  they  become  trained  to  be  very  dex- 
terous and  keen  traders.  And  every  day  they  take 
their  food  to  their  mothers  to  be  cooked  and  served,  but 
do  not  eat  a  scrap  at  the  expense  of  their  fathers.] 

In  this  kingdom  and   all  over  India  the  birds  and 
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beasts  are  entirely  different  from  ours,  all  but  one  bird 
which  is  e3cactly  like  ours,  and  that  is  the  Quail  But 
everything  else  is  totally  different.  For  example  they 
have  bats, — I  mean  those  birds  that  fly  by  night  and 
have  no  feathers  of  any  kind ;  well,  their  birds  of  this 
kind  are  as  big  as  a  goshawk  I  Their  goshawks  again 
are  as  black  as  crows,  a  good  deal  bigger  than  ours,  and 
very  swift  and  sure. 

Another  strange  thing  is  that  they  feed  their  horses 
with  boiled  rice  and  boiled  meat,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  cooked  food.  That  is  the  reason  why  all  the  horses 
dieoff.^^ 

They  have  certain  abbeys  in  which  are  gods  and 
goddesses  to  whom  many  young  girls  are  consecrated ; 
their  fathers  and  mothers  presenting  them  to  that  idol  for 
which  they  entertain  the  greatest  devotion.  And  when 
the  [monks]  of  a  convent  ^  desire  to  make  a  feast  to 
their  god,  they  send  for  all  those  consecrated  damsels 
and  make  them  sing  and  dance  before  the  idol  with 
great  festivity.  They  also  bring  meats  to  feed  their 
idol  withal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  damsels  prepare  dishes  of 
meat  and  other  good  things  and  put  the  food  before  the 
idol,  and  leave  it  there  a  good  while,  and  then  the 
damsels  all  go  to  their  dancing  and  singing  and  festivity 
for  about  as  long  as  a  great  Baron  might  require  to  eat  his 
dinner.  By  that  time  they  say  the  spirit  of  the  idols  has 
consumed  the  substance  of  the  food,  so  they  remove  the 
viands  to  be  eaten  by  themselves  with  great  jollity. 
This  is  performed  by  these  damsels  several  times  every 
year  until  they  are  married." 

[The  reason  assigned  for  summoning  the  damsels  to 
these  feasts  is,  as  the  monks  say,  that  the  god  is  vexed 
and  angry  with   the  goddess,   and  will   hold   no   com- 


*  TImCT.  has  mmiu,  "  Li  nutuum  da  mt^tUr."'     Bat  in  Ramiauo  it  it  mtmUu^  which  b  Biora 
probable,  aiid  1  hav«  acoptad  it. 
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munication  with  her ;  and  they  say  that  if  peace  be  not 
established  between  them  things  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  they  never  will  bestow  their  grace  and 
benediction.  So  they  make  those  girls  come  in  the  way 
described,  to  dance  and  sing,  all  but  naked,  before  the 
god  and  the  goddess.  And  those  people  believe  that  the 
god  often  solaces  himself  with  the  society  of  the  goddess. 

The  men  of  this  country  have  their  beds  made  of 
very  light  canework,  so  arranged  that,  when  they 
have  got  in  and  are  going  to  sleep,  they  are  drawn  up 
by  cords  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and  fixed  there  for  the 
night.  This  is  done  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  tarantulas 
which  give  terrible  bites,  as  well  as  of  fleas  and  such 
vermin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  as  much  air  as 
possible  in  the  great  heat  which  prevails  in  that  region. 
Not  that  everybody  does  this,  but  only  the  nobles  and 
great  folks,  for  the  others  sleep  on  the  streets.^*] 

Now  I  have  told  you  about  this  kingdom  of  the 
province  of  Maabar,  and  I  must  pass  on  to  the  other 
kingdoms  of  the  same  province,  for  I  have  much  to  tell 
of  their  peculiarities. 


Note  i. — The  non-existence  of  tailors  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Sundry 
learned  pundits  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Hindu  knew  no  needle-made 
clothing,  and  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  has  alleged  that  they  had  not  even  a  word  for 
the  tailor's  craft  in  their  language,  lliese  opinions  have  been  patriotically  refuted  by 
Bdbu  RdjendraUl  Mitra.     {Proc,  Ass.  Soc,  B.  187 1,  p.  100.) 

Ibn  Batuta  describes  the  King  of  Calicut,  the  great  "Zamorin,"  coming- down  to 
the  beach  to  see  the  wreck  of  certain  Junks ; — **  his  clothing  consisted  of  a  great  piece 
of  white  stuff  rolled  about  him  from  the  navel  to  the  knees,  and  a  little  scrap  of  a 
turban  on  his  head  ;  his  feet  were  bare,  and  a  young  slave  carried  an  umbrella  over 
him."    (IV.  97.) 

Note  2. — The  necklace  taken  from  the  neck  of  the  Hindu  King  Jaipil,  captured 
by  Mahmdd  in  A.D.  looi,  was  composed  of  large  pearls,  rubies,  etc.,  and  was  valued 
at  200,000  dinars,  or  a  good  deal  more  than  100,000/.  {Elliot ^  H.  26.)  Compare 
Correa's  account  of  the  King  of  Calicut,  in  Stanleys  K  da  Gama^  194. 

Note  3. — The  word  is  printed  in  Ramusio  Pacauca,  but  no  doubt  Pacauta  is  the 
true  reading.  Dr.  Caldwell  has  £Eivoured  me  with  a  note  on  this :  "  The  word  .... 
was  probably  Bagavd  or  Pagavd,  the  Tamil  form  of  the  vocative  of  Bkagavafa, 
'Lord,'  pronounced  in  the  Tamil  manner.  This  word  is  frequently  repeated  by 
Hindus  of  all  sects  in  the  utterance  of  their  sacred  formulae,  especially  by  Vaishnava 
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devotees,  some  of  whom  go  al>out  repeating  this  one  word  alone.  When  I  mentioned 
Marco  Polo's  word  to  two  learned  Hindus  at  different  times,  they  said,  *  No  doubt  he 
meant  Bagava.**  The  Saiva  Rosary  contains  32  beads ;  the  doubled  form  of  the 
same,  sometimes  used,  contains  64 ;  the  Vaishnava  Rosary  contains  108.  Possibly 
the  latter  may  have  been  meant  by  Marco."  [Captain  Gill  {River  of  Golden  Sand,  II. 
p.  341)  at  Yung-Ch*ang,  speaking  of  the  beads  of  a  necklace,  writes :  "  One  hundred 
and  eight  is  the  regulation  number,  no  one  venturing  to  wear  a  necklace,  with  one 
bead  more  or  less."] 

Ward  says  :  **  The  Hindus  believe  the  repetition  of  the  name  of  God  is  an  act  of 

adoration J^P^  (^^  t^  <ict  is  called)  makes  an  essential  part  of  the  daily 

worship.  .  .  .  The  worshipper,  taking  a  string  of  beads,  repeats  the  name  of  his 
guardian  deity,  or  that  of  any  other  god,  counting  by  his  beads  10,  28,  108,  208, 
adding  to  every  108  not  less  than  100  more."     (Madras  ed.  1863,  pp.  217-218.) 

No  doubt  the  number  in  the  text  should  have  been  108,  which  is  apparently  a 
mystic  number  among  both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists.  Thus  at  Gautama's  birth  108 
Brahmans  were  summoned  to  foretell  his  destiny  ;  round  the  great  White  Pagoda  at 
Peking  are  108  pillars  for  illumination ;  108  is  the  number  of  volumes  constituting 
the  Tibetan  scripture  called  Kakgyur ;  the  merit  of  copying  this  work  is  enhanced  by 
the  quality  of  the  ink  used,  thus  a  copy  in  red  is  108  times  more  meritorious  than  one 
in  black,  one  in  silver  108^  times,  one  in  gold,  108^  times  ;  according  to  the  Malabar 
Chronicle  Parasurama  established  in  that  country  108  Iswars,  108  places  of  worship, 
and  108  Durga  images;  there  are  said  to  be  108  shrines  of  especial  sanctity  in  India  ; 
there  are  108  Upanishads  (a  certain  class  of  mystical  Brahmanical  sacred  literature) ; 
108  rupees  is  frequently  a  sum  devoted  to  alms ;  the  rules  of  the  Chinese  Triad 
Society  assign  108  blows  as  the  punishment  for  certain  offences ; — 108,  according  to 
Athenaeus,  were  the  suitors  of  Penelope  !  I  find  a  Tibetan  tract  quoted  (by  Koeppen, 
II.  284)  as  entitled,  ''The  Entire  Victor  over  all  the  104  Devils,"  and  this  is  the  only 
example  I  have  met  with  of  104  as  a  mystic  number. 

Note  4.— The  SaggiOy  here  as  elsewhere,  probably  stands  for  the  AfiskdL 

Note  5. — This  is  stated  also  by  Abu  Zaid,  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century. 
And  Reinaud  in  his  note  refers  to  Mas'udi,  who  has  a  like  passage  in  which  he  gives 
a  name  to  these  comjvanions  exactly  corresponding  to  Polo's  Fc'oih  or  Trusty  Lieges  : 
**N\hcn  a  Kinj;  in  India  dies,  many  persons  voluntarily  burn  themselves  with  him. 
These  are  called  Bahinjariyah  (sing.  Baldttjar)^  as  if  you  should  s.ay  '  Faithful 
Fricn<ls'  of  the  dcccasc<l,  N\hr)se  life  was  life  to  them,  and  whose  death  was  death  to 
them."     {Aiic.  Kel.  I.  121  and  note;  Mas.  II.  85.) 

On  the  murder  of  Ajil  Sin^h  of  Marwar,  by  two  of  his  sons,  there  were  84  satis^ 
and  "so  much  was  he  beloved,'  siiys  TckI,  *'that  even  men  devoted  themselves  on 
his  pyre"  (I.  744).  The  same  thing  occurred  at  the  death  of  the  Sikh  Guru 
Ilarj^ovind  in  1 645.     (//.  of  Sikhs  ^  p.  62.) 

r.irl.xtsa  briefly  notices  an  institution  like  that  de^crilx.'d  by  Polo,  in  reference  to 
lh<.  Kin^  of  Narsinga,  i.r.  \  ijayanagar.  {Ram.  I.  f.  302.)  Another  form  of  the  same 
Ir-r.d  seen»N  to  Ik:  that  mentioned  by  other  travellers  as  prevalent  in  Malabar,  where 
'  <  rt.iin  iA  the  Nairs  U)re  the  name  of  Aviuki^  and  were  bound  not  only  to  defend  the 
K:i  ;;"s  life  with  tlieir  own,  but,  if  he  fell,  to  sacrifice  themselves  by  dashing  among  the 
enemy  ai.d  slaying  until  slain.  Kvcn  Christian  churches  in  Malabar  had  such  hereditary 
Amu'i.  (See  /'.  I'ifti.  Maridy  Hk.  IV.  ch.  vii.,  and  Cesarc  J iderici  in  Ram.  III. 
^^-o,  a'.NO  r.iiia  y  Soiisa^  l)y  Stevens.  I.  34S. )  There  can  lie  little  doubt  that  this  is 
th'-  Malav  Jniul-f  which  wculd  therefore  aj)|X'ar  to  l>c  of  Indian  origin,  both  in  name 
;ind  pra'tice.  I  see  that  Do  (liilitrnatis,  without  noticing  the  Malay  phrase,  traces 
the  t.  rm  ipplied  to  the  Malabar  champions  to  the  San'^lxrit  Anio^.hyay  ''indissoluble," 
and  Ari.uUj,  "  not  free,  bound."  (/'/Vr.  Encic,  Ittd.  I  88.)  The  s;ime  practice,  by 
wh-.ch  the  followers  of  a  defeated  prince  devote  themselves  in  aniuk  {vulgo  running 


*  M.  Pauihicr  has  suggested  ibc  same  cxpiaoaiiun  in  bis  notes. 
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d-ffttu/:),*  is  called  in  the  island  of  Bali  Be/a,  a  term  applied  also  to  one  lund  of 
female  Sati,  probably  from  S.  Ba/i,  "a  sacrifice."  (See  Friedrich  in  Batavian  Trans, 
XXIII.)  In  the  first  syllable  of  the  Baldnjar  of  Mas'udi  we  have  probably  the  same 
word.  A  similar  institution  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  among  the  Sotiates,  a  tribe  of 
Aquitania.  The  Fioilz  of  the  chief  were  600  in  number  and  were  called  Soldurii; 
they  shared  all  his  good  things  in  life,  and  were  bound  to  share  with  him  in  death  also. 
Such  also  was  a  custom  among  the  Spanish  Iberians,  and  the  name  of  these  Amuki 
signified  ***  sprinkled  for  sacrifice."  Other  generals,  says  Plutarch,  might  find  a  few 
such  among  their  personal  staff  and  dependents,  but  Sertorius  was  followed  by  many 
m3mads  who  had  thus  devoted  themselves.  Procopius  relates  of  the  White  Huns 
that  the  richer  among  them  used  to  entertaio  a  circle  of  friends,  some  score  or  more, 
as  perpetual  guests  and  partners  of  their  wealth.  But,  when  the  chief  died,  the  whole 
company  were  expected  to  go  down  alive  into  the  tomb  with  him.  The  King  of  the 
Russians,  in  the  tenth  century,  according  to  Ibn  Fozldn,  was  attended  by  400 
followers  bound  by  like  vows.  And  according  to  some  writers  the  same  practice  was 
common  in  Japan,  where  the  friends  and  vassals  who  were  under  the  vow  committed 
hara  kiri  at  the  death  of  their  patron.  The  Likamankwas  of  the  Abyssinian  kings, 
who  in  battle  wear  the  same  dress  with  their  master  to  mislead  the  enemy — *'  Six 
Richmondsin  the  field*' — form  apparently  a  kindred  institution.  {Bell.  Gall,  iii.  c  22; 
Plutarch,  in  Vit,  Sertorii ;  Procop.  De  B.  Pers.  I.  3  :  Ibn  Fozlan  by  Fraehn^  p.  22 ; 
Sonneraty  I.  97.) 

Note  6. — However  frequent  may  have  been  wars  between  adjoining  states,  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  for  ages  free  from  foreign  invasion  until 
the  Delhi  expeditions,  which  occurred  a  few  years  later  than  our  traveller's  visit ;  and 
there  are  many  testimonies  to  the  enormous  accumulations  of  treasure.  Gold,  accord- 
ing to  the  Masdlak-al-Absdr^  had  been  flowing  into  India  for  3000  years,  and  had 
never  been  exported.  Firishta  speaks  of  the  enormous  spoils  carried  off  by  Malik 
K^ur,  every  soldier's  share  amounting  to  25  lbs.  of  gold  !  Some  years  later  Mahomed 
Tughlak  loads  200  elephants  and  several  thousand  bullocks  with  the  precious  spoil  of 
a  single  temple.  We  have  quoted  a  like  statement  from  Wassdf  as  to  the  wealth 
found  in  the  treasury  of  this  very  Sundara  Pandi  Dewar,  but  the  same  author  goes 
far  beyond  this  when  he  tells  that  Kales  Dewar,  Raja  of  Ma'bar  about  1309,  had 
accumulated  1200  crores  of  gold,  i.e.  12,000  millions  of  dinars,  enough  to  girdle  the 
earth  with  a  four-fold  belt  of  bezants !  {N.  and  E,  XIII.  218,  220-221,  Brij^s 
Firishta,  I.  373-374;  Hammer  s  I Ikhans,  II.  205.) 

Note  7. — Of  the  ports  mentioned  as  exporting  horses  to  India  we  have  already 
made  acquaintance  with  Kais  and  IIoRMUZ  ;  of  Dofar  and  Aden  we  shall  hear 
further  on  ;  Soer  is  SoiiAr,  the  former  capital  of  Oman,  and  still  a  place  of  some 
little  trade.  Edrisi  calls  it  "  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Oman,  and  of  the  richest. 
Anciently  it  was  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  vojragcs  to 
China  used  to  be  made  from  it."     (I.  152.) 

Rashiduddin  and  Wassdf  have  identical  statements  about  the  horse  trade,  and  so 
similar  to  Polo's  in  this  chapter  that  one  almost  suspects  that  he  must  have  been  their 
authority.  Wassdf  says:  *'It  was  a  matter  of  agreement  that  Malik-ul-IsUm 
Jamaluddin  and  the  merchants  should  embark  every  year  from  the  island  of  Kais 
and  land  at  Ma'bar  1400  horses  of  his  own  breed.  ...  It  was  also  agreed  that  he 
should  embark  as  many  as  he  could  procure  from  all  the  isles  of  Persia,  such  as  Kdtif, 
I^hsd,  Bahrein,  Hurmuz,  and  Kalhatu.  The  price  of  each  horse  was  fixed  from  of 
old  at  220  dinars  of  red  gold,  on  this  condition,  that  if  any  horses  should  happen  to 
die,  the  value  of  them  should  be  paid  from  the  royal  treasury.  It  is  related  by 
authentic  writers  that  in  the  reign  of  Atibek  Abu  Bakr  of  (Fars),  10,000  horses  were 
annually  exported  from  these  places  to  Ma'bar,  Kambdyat,  and  other  ports  in  their 


*  Running  a-muck  in  the  genuine  Malay  fashion  is  not  unknOMm  among  the  Rajpfits ;  see  two 
notable  instances  in  7W,  II.  45  and  315.    [See  HobscH'/obs^n.} 
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ndjIJhboBiliood,  and  the  sum  total  of  their  value  amoonted  to  3,aoo>ooo  diiiaia. 
.  •  •  They  hind  them  for  40  days  in  a  stable  with  ropes  and  pegs>  in  order  that  they 
may  get  fitt ;  and  afterwards,  widumt  taking  measures  for  training,  and  without 
sttmips  and  other  i4)pnrtenances  of  riding,  the  Indian  soldiers  ride  upon  them  like 
demons.  ...  In  a  short  time,  the  most  strong,  swift,  fresh,  and  active  horses 
become  weak,  slow,  useless,  and  stupid.  In  short,  they  all  become  wretdied  and  good 
for  nothing.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  necessity  of  getting  new  horses 
annnany.**  Amir  Khnsru  mentions  among  Malik  Kafdr's  plnndar  in  Ma'bar,  5000 
Arab  and  Syrian  horses.    (EUiot^  III.  34,  93.) 

The  price  mentioned  by  Polo  appears  to  be  intended  for  500  dinars,  whidi  in  )he 
then  existing  rdations  of  the  precious  metals  in  Asia  would  be  worth  just  about  100 
marks  of  silver.  Wassdfs  price,  220  dinars  of  red  gold,  seems  very  inconsistent  with 
this,  but  is  not  so  materially,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  dinar  tfndgM  (so  called) 
was  worth  two  dinan* 

I  noted  an  early  use  of  the  term  Arab  chargers  in  the  fiunons  Bodleian  copy  of  the 
Alexander  Romance  (1338) : 

"  Alexand'  descent  du  destrier  ArralMs." 

NOTS  8. — I  have  not  found  other  mention  of  a  condemned  criminal  being  allowed 
thus  to  sacrifice  himself;  but  such  suicides  in  performance  of  religious  vows  have 
occurred  in  almost  all  parts  of  India  in  all  ages.  Friar  Jordanus,  after  giving  a 
similar  account  to  that  in  the  text  of  the  parade  of  the  victim,  represents  him  as 
iuUittg  ejf  his  awn  A«(uf  before  the  idol,  with  a  peculiar  two-handled  knife  '*  like  those 
used  in  currying  leather."  And  strange  as  this  sounds  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  Ibn 
Batata  witnessed  the  suicidal  feat  at  the  Court  of  the  Pagan  King  of  Mul-Java  (some- 
where on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam),  and  Mr.  Ward,  without  any  Imowledge  of 
these  authorities,  had  heard  that  an  instrument  for  this  purpose  was  formerly  pre- 
served  at  Ksh£ra,  a  village  of  Bengal  near  Nadiya.  The  thing  was  called  Kara»ai : 
It  was  a  crescent-shaped  knife,  with  chains  atta^rhed  to  it  forming  stirrups,  so  adjusted 
that  when  the  fanatic  phured  the  edge  to  the  back  of  his  neck  and  hb  feet  in  the 
stirrups,  by  giving  the  latter  a  violent  jerk  his  head  was  cut  off.  Padre  Tieffentaller 
mentions  a  like  instrument  at  Pr^  (or  Allahabad).  Durgavati,  a  famous  Queen  on 
the  Nerbada,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  troops  of  Akbar,  is  asserted  in  a  family  in- 
scripiion  to  have  **  severed  her  own  head  with  a  scimitar  she  held  in  her  hand." 
According  to  a  wild  legend  told  at  Ujjain,  the  great  king  Vikramajit  was  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  off  his  ovan  head  daily ^  as  an  offering  to  Devi.  On  the  last  performance  the 
head  failed  to  re-attach  itself  as  usual ;  and  it  is  now  preserved,  petrified,  in  the 
temple  of  Harsuddi  at  that  plnce. 

I  never  heard  of  anybody  in  Europe  performing  this  extraordinary  feat  except  Sir 
Jonah  Harrington's  Irish  mower,  who  made  a  dig  at  a  salmon  with  the  butt  of  h*s 
scythe-handle  and  dropt  his  own  head  in  the  pool !  {Jord.  33  ;  /.  B,  IV.  246 ;  Ward^ 
Madras  ed.  249250 ;  /.  A.  S.  B.  XVII.  833  ;  A*ds  Md/a,  II.  387.) 

Note  9. — Satis  were  very  numerous  in  parts  of  S.  India.  In  181 5  there  were  one 
hundred  in  Tanjore  alone.     {Ritter^  VI.  303  ;  /.  Cathay^  p.  80.) 

Note  10. — "  The  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Southern  Mysore)  consider  the 
ox  as  a  living  god,  who  gives  them  bread  ;  and  in  every  village  there  are  one  or  two 
bulls  to  whom  weekly  or  monthly  worship  is  performed."  (/^.  Buchanan,  II.  174.) 
•*  The  low-caste  Hindus,  called  Gain  by  Marco  Polo,  were  probably  the  caste  now  called 
Paraiyar  (by  the  English,  Pariahs),  The  people  of  this  caste  do  not  venture  to  kill 
the  cow,  but  when  they  find  the  carcase  of  a  cow  which  has  died  from  disease,  or 

*  Sec  J 0mm.  Asiat.  %tT.  VI.  torn.  xi.  pp.  505  and  51a.  May  not  the  tiiitdr  of  red  gold  have  been 
the  gold  m^kr  of  tho»c  dayt,  popularly  known  as  the  red  /aiv^,  which  Ibn  Batuta  repeatedly  tdb  us 
was  equal  to  »i  dinirs  of  tne  west,  aao  red  tangas  would  t)C  equivalent  to  ^50  western  dinirs,  or  ji^gfr, 
Cf  Pola     {EUiot,  1 1 .  33a,  III.  58a.) 
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any  other  cause,  they  cook  and  eat  it.  The  name  Paraiyar^  which  means 
*  Drummers,*  does  not  appear  to  be  ancient."  *    {Note  by  the  Rev,  Dr,  Caldwell,) 

In  the  history  of  Sind  called  Chock  Namah^  the  Hindus  revile  the  Mahomedan 
invaders  as  ChancUUs  and  cow-eaters.  {Elliot ^  I.  172,  193).  The  low  castes  are  often 
styled  from  their  unrestricted  diet,  e,g,  Haldl-Khor  (P.  **  to  whom  all  food  is  lawful  '*), 
Sab-khawd  (H.  "  omnivorous  "). 

Bdbd  RijendraUl  Mitra  has  published  a  learned  article  on  Beef  in  cmcient  India^ 
showing  that  the  ancient  Brahmans  were  far  from  entertaining  the  modem  horror  of 
cow-killing.  We  may  cite  two  of  his  numerous  illustrations.  Goghna,  **a  guest," 
signifies  literally  "a  cow-killer,"  i.e,  he  for  whom  a  cow  is  killed.  And  one  of  the 
sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Stitras  bears  the  name  oi  Sdla-gava  "  spit-cow,"  i,e,  roast- 
beef.     (/.  A.  S,  B.  XLI.  Pt.  I.  p.  174  seqq,) 

Note  ii. — The  word  in  the  G.  T.  b  losci  dou  buefy  which  Pauthier's  text  has  con- 
verted into  suifde  buef— in  reference  to  Hindus,  a  preposterous  statement.  Yet  the 
very  old  Latin  of  the  Soc.  G6og.  also  has  pingiiedinemy  and  in  a  parallel  passage 
about  the  Jogis  {infra^  ch.  xx.),  Ramusio's  text  describes  them  as  daubing  themselves 
with  powder  of  ox-bones  {l*ossa).    Apparently  fosd  was  not  understood  (It  uscito). 

Note  12. — Later  travellers  describe  the  descendants  of  St.  Thomas's  murderers  as 
marked  by  having  one  1^  of  immense  size,  i.e.  by  elephantiasis.  The  disease  was 
therefore  called  by  the  Portuguese  Pejo  de  Santo  Toma. 

Note  13. — Mr.  Nelson  says  of  the  Madura  country :  **  The  horse  is  a  miserable, 
weedy,  and  vicious  pony ;  having  but  one  good  quality,  endurance.  The  breed  is 
not  indigenous,  but  the  result  of  constant  importations  and  a  very  limited  amount  of 
breeding."  {The  Madura  Country ^  Pt.  II.  p.  94.)  The  ill  success  in  breeding  horses 
was  exaggerated  to  impossibility,  and  made  to  extend  to  all  India.  Thus  a  Persian 
historian,  speaking  of  an  elephant  that  was  born  in  the  stables  of  Khosru  Parviz, 
observes  that  **  never  till  then  had  a  she-elephant  borne  young  in  Ir^n,  any  more  than 
a  lioness  in  Rdm,  a  tabby  cat  in  China  (!),  ox  a  mare  in  India***  {/,  A,  S.  skx.  III. 
tom.  iii.  p.  127.) 

[Major-General  Crawfurd  T.  Chamberlain,  C.S.I.,  in  a  report  on  Stud  Matters 
in  India,  27th  June  1874,  writes  :  '*  I  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  horses  could  be  bred 
at  a  moderate  cost  in  the  Central  Division,  when  everything  was  against  success. 
I  account  for  the  narrow-chested,  congenitally  unfit  and  malformed  stock,  also  for  the 
creaking  joints,  knuckle  over  fittocks,  elbows  in,  toes  out,  seedy  toe,  bad  action, 
weedy  frames,  and  other  degeneracy :  1st,  to  a  damp  climate,  altogether  inimical  to 
horses ;  2nd,  to  the  operations  being  intrusted  to  a  race  of  people  inhabiting  a 
country  where  horses  are  not  indigenous,  and  who  therefore  have  no  taste  for 
them  .  .  .  ;  5th,  treatment  of  mares.  To  the  impure  air  in  confined,  non-ventilated 
hovels,  etc.  ;  6th,  improper  food ;  7th,  to  a  chronic  system  of  tall  rearing  and 
forcing."    {MS.  Note.—H.  Y.)] 

Note  14. — This  custom  is  described  in  much  the  same  way  by  the  Arabo- Persian 
Zakariah  Kazwini,  by  Ludovico  Varthema,  and  by  Alexander  Hamilton.  Kazwini 
ascribes  it  to  Ceylon.  * '  If  a  debtor  does  not  pay,  the  King  sends  to  him  a  person 
who  draws  a  line  round  him,  wheresoever  he  chance  to  be  ;  and  beyond  that  circle  he 
dares  not  to  move  until  he  shall  have  paid  what  he  owes,  or  come  to  an  agreement 
with  his  creditor.  For  if  he  should  pass  the  circle  the  King  fines  him  three  times  the 
amount  of  his  debt ;  one-third  of  this  fine  goes  to  the  creditor  and  two-thirds  to  the 
King."  P^re  Bouchet  describes  the  strict  regard  paid  to  the  arrest,  but  does  not 
notice  the  symbolic  circle.  {Gildem.  197;  Varthema,  147;  Ham.  I.  318;  Lett. 
Edi/.XlV.yjo.) 

'*  The  custom  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  this  part  of  India  at  a  former  time.     It  is 

*  I  observe,  however,  that  Sir  Walter  Elliot  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Paraya  which  appears  on 
the  oldest  of  Indian  inscriptions  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  coupled  with  Chola  and  Kerala  (Corotnandel 
and  Malabar),  is  that  of  the  modern  despised  tribe.    (/.  Ethn.  Spc.  n.  s.  I.  103.) 
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said  that  it  still  survives  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  kept  up  by  schoolboys  in  a  serio-comic  spirit  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
Marco  does  not  mention  a  very  essential  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  person  who 
draws  a  circle  round  another  imprecates  upon  him  the  name  of  a  particular  divinity, 
whose  curse  is  to  fall  upon  him  if  he  breaks  through  the  circle  without  satisfying  the 
claim."    {AfS,  Note  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Caldwell, ) 

NOT£  15.  —  The  statement  about  the  only  rains  falling  in  June,  July,  and 
August  is  perplexing.  "  It  is  entirely  inapplicable  to  every  part  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  to  which  alone  the  name  Ma*bar  seems  to  have  been  given,  but  it  is  quite  true 
of  the  western  coast  generally."  (Rev,  Dr,  C)  One  can  only  suppose  that 
Polo  inadvertently  applied  to  Maabar  that  which  he  knew  to  be  true  of  the  regions 
both  west  of  it  and  east  of  it.  The  Coromandel  coast  derives  its  chief  supply  of  rain 
from  the  north-east  monsoon,  begiiming  in  October,  whereas  both  eastern  and 
western  India  have  theirs  from  the  south-west  monsoon,  between  June  and 
September. 

Note  16. — Abraham  Roger  says  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Coromandel  coast :  "  They 
judge  of  lucky  hours  and  moments  also  by  trivial  accidents,  to  which  they  pay  great 
heed.  Thus  'tis  held  to  be  a  good  omen  to  everybody  when  the  bird  Garuda  (which 
is  a  red  hawk  with  a  white  ring  round  its  neck)  or  the  bird  Pala  flies  across  the  road 
in  front  of  the  person  from  right  to  left ;  but  as  regards  other  birds  they  have  just  the 
opposite  notion.  ...  If  they  are  in  a  house  anywhere,  and  have  moved  to  go,  and 
then  any  one  should  sneeze,  they  will  go  in  again,  regarding  it  as  an  ill  omen,"  etc. 
{Abr.  Roger ^  pp.  75-76.) 

NoTB  17. — Quoth  Wassif:  "It  is  a  strange  thing  that  when  these  horses  arrive 
there,  insteMl  of  giving  them  raw  barley,  they  give  them  roasted  barley  and  grain 
dressed  with  butter,  and  boiled  cow's  milk  to  drink  : — 

**  Who  gives  sugar  to  an  owl  or  a  crow  ? 
(^r  who  feeds  a  parrot  with  a  carcase  ? 
A  crow  should  be  fed  with  carrion, 
And  a  parrot  with  candy  and  sugar. 
Who  loads  jewels  on  the  back  of  an  ass? 
Or  who  would  approve  of  giving  dressed  almonds  to  a  cow  ?'* 

—Elliot,  III.  33. 

**  Horses,"  says  Athanasius  Nikitin,  **arc  fed  on  peas  ;  also  on  Kicheri,  boiled 
with  sugar  and  oil ;  early  in  the  morning  they  get  shishenivo.''^  This  last  word  is  a 
mystery.     {India  in  the  XV'th  Century ,  p.  10.) 

**  Kice  is  frequently  given  by  natives  to  their  horses  to  fatten  them,  and  a  sheep's 
head  occasionally  to  strengthen  them."    {Note  by  Dr.  Caldwell.) 

The  sheep's  head  is  peculiar  to  the  Deccan,  but  ghee  (boiled  butter)  is  given  by 
natives  to  their  horses,  I  believe,  all  over  India.  Kven  in  the  stables  of  Akliar  an 
imperial  horse  drew  daily  2  lbs.  of  flour,  l^  lb.  of  bugar,  and  in  winter  \  lb.  oi  ghee  ! 
{Ain.  Akb.  134.) 

It  is  told  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  at  an  English  table  where  he  was  present,  a 
brother  officer  from  India  had  ventured  to  speak  of  the  sheep's  head  custom  to  an  un- 
lielieving  audience.  I  le  appealed  to  Sir  John,  who  only  shook  his  head  deprecatingly. 
After  dinner  the  unfortunate  story-teller  remonstrated,  but  Sir  John's  answer  was  only, 
*'  My  dear  fellow,  they  took  you  for  one  Munchausen  ;  they  would  merely  have  taken 
me  for  another  I" 

Note  18. — The  nature  of  the  institution  of  the  Temple  dancing-girls  seems  to 
have  been  scarcely  understood  by  the  Traveller.  The  like  existed  at  ancient  Corinth 
under  the  name  of  /fp<S3oi'Xoi,  ^hich  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the  Hindi  name  of  tlie 
girls,  Deva-ddsi.     {Straffo,  \  III.  6,  §  20.)     '*  Kach  (Ddsi)  is  married  to  an  idol  when 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

DlSCOURSlKC  OF  THE  PLACE  WHERE   LIETH    THE  BODV  OF   St.  ThOUaS 

THE  Apostle;  and  of  the  Miracles  thereof. 

The  Body  of  Messer  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  lies  in 
this  province  of  Maabar  at  a  certain  little  town  having 
no  great  population  ■  'tis  a  place  where  few  traders  go, 


because  there  is  very  little  merchandize  to  be  got  there, 
and  it  is  a  place  not  very  accessible.'  Both  Christians 
and  Saracens,  however,  greatly  frequent  it  in  pilgrimage. 
For  the  Saracens  also  do  hold  the  Saint  in  great 
reverence,  and  say  (hat  he  was  one  of  their  own  Saracens 
and  a  great  prophet,  giving  him  the  title  of  Avarian, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  "Holy  Man."*  The 
VOL.  u.  7. 
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Christians  who  go  thither  in  pilgrimage  take  of  the  earth 
from  the  place  where  the  Saint  was  killed,  and  give  a 
portion  thereof  to  any  one  who  is  sick  of  a  quartan  or  a 
tertian  fever;  and  by  the  power  of  God  and  of  St 
Thomas  the  sick  man  is  incontinently  cured.'  The  earth, 
I  should  tell  you,  is  red.  A  very  fine  miracle  occurred 
there  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1288,  as  I  will  now 
relate. 

A  certain  Baron  of  that  country,  having  great  store  of 
a  certain  kind  of  corn  that  is  called  ricCy  had  filled  up  with 
it  all  the  houses  that  belonged  to  the  church,  and  stood 
round  about  it.  The  Christian  people  in  charge  of  the 
church  were  much  distressed  by  his  having  thus  stuffed 
their  houses  with  his  rice  ;  the  pilgrims  too  had  nowhere  to 
lay  their  heads ;  and  they  often  begged  the  pagan  Baron 
to  remove  his  grain,  but  he  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
So  one  night  the  Saint  himself  appeared  with  a  fork  in 
his  hand,  which  he  set  at  the  Baron's  throat,  saying :  **  If 
thou  void  not  my  houses,  that  my  pilgrims  may  have 
room,  thou  shalt  die  an  evil  death,"  and  therewithal 
the  Saint  pressed  him  so  hard  with  the  fork  that  he 
thought  himself  a  dead  man.  And  when  morning  came 
he  caused  all  the  houses  to  be  voided  of  his  rice,  and 
told  everybody  what  had  befallen  him  at  the  Saint's  hands. 
So  the  Christians  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  grand 
miracle,  and  rendered  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  blessed 
St.  Thomas.  Other  great  miracles  do  often  come  to  pass 
there,  such  as  the  healing  of  those  who  are  sick  or  de- 
formed, or  the  like,  especially  such  as  be  Christians. 

[The  Christians  who  have  charge  of  the  church  have 
a  great  number  of  the  Indian  Nut  trees,  whereby  they 
get  their  living ;  and  they  pay  to  one  of  those  brother 
Kings  six  groats  for  each  tree  every  month.*] 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian 

■fc ■  ■■■  I        ..I...* 

•  Should  be  *'year"  no  doubt. 
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brethren  who  keep  the  church  relate  the  story  of  the 
Saint's  death. 

They  tell  that  the  Saint  was  in  the  wood  outside  his 
hermitage  saying  his  prayers ;  and  round  about  him  were 
many  peacocks,  for  these  are  more  plentiful  in  that 
country  than  anywhere  else*  And  one  of  the  Idolaters 
of  that  country  being  of  the  lineage  of  those  called  Govt 
that  I  told  you  of,  having  ^one  with  his  bow  and  arrows  to 
shoot  peafowl,  not  seeing  the  Saint,  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
one  of  the  peacocks ;  and  this  arrow  struck  the  holy  man 
in  the  right  side,  insomuch  that  he  died  of  the  wound, 
sweetly  addressing  himself  to  his  Creator.  Before  he 
came  to  that  place  where  he  thus  died  he  had  been 
in  Nubia,  where  he  converted  much  people  to  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ* 

The  children  that  are  born  here  are  black  enough, 
but  the  blacker  they  be  the  more  they  are  thought  of; 
wherefore  from  the  day  of  their  birth  their  parents  do 
rub  them  every  week  with  oil  of  sesame,  so  that  they 
become  as  black  as  devils.  Moreover,  they  make  their 
gods  black  and  their  devils  white,  and  the  images  of 
their  saints  they  do  paint  black  all  over/ 

They  have  such  faith  in  the  ox,  and  hold  it  for  a  thing 
so  holy,  that  when  they  go  to  the  wars  they  take  of  the 
hair  of  the  wild-ox,  whereof  I  have  elsewhere  spoken,  and 
wear  it  tied  to  the  necks  of  their  horses ;  or,  if  serving 
on  foot,  they  hang  this  hair  to  their  shields,  or  attach  it  to 
their  own  hair.  And  so  this  hair  bears  a  high  price, 
since  without  it  nobody  goes  to  the  wars  in  any  good 
heart  For  they  believe  that  any  one  who  has  it  shall 
come  scatheless  out  of  battle.* 


NoTB  I. — The  little  town  where  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  lay  was  Mailap()r, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  applied  to  a  suburb  of  Madras  about  3^  miles  south  of  Fort 
Sl  George. 

NoTB  3.~The  title  of  Avanam,   given  to  St.    Thomas  by  the  Saracens,   b 
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jmlieiouily  CKplnined  by  Joseph  Scaligci  to  be  the  Arabic  liavidriy  (pi.  IfaKAiiy^n), 
"An  Apostle  of  the  Loul  Jesus  Chtist."    Scaliger  somewhat  hypercrilically  foe  (he    j 
occasion  finds  fault  with  Marco  for  saying  ihe  word  means  "a  holy  man." 
EmtndalioHt  Ttmfcmm,  Lib.  VIL,  Qencvn,  i6ag,  p.  6S0.) 

KOTK  3,— The  nse  of  the  curlh  from  the  lomb  of  St.  Thomas  for  miraculous  cures 
is  mentioned  also  by  John  MarignoUi,  who  was  there  about  1348-1349.  Assematii 
gives  n  special  formula  of  the  Nesloriaia  for  use  in  the  application  of  this  dust,  which  ' 
WAS  Etdministernl  lo  the  sick  in  place  of  tlie  unclion  of  Ihe  Calholict.  It  ends  with 
the  words;  " Sis»cauK ct  sanrliJUalur  hie  Utnaoa.  [fiuipii)  ^um  iir  Taibulha  (^n/iJ) 
Sancli  T/umae  Apeitali  in  sanitaltrn  el  mtcUlam  corporis  et  animae,  iit  nemen 
F.tlS.S."  (III.  Pt.  a,  378.)  The  Abyssinians  make  a  similar  use  of  the  eanh  1 
from  the  lomb  of  their  national  Saint  Tekla  Haitnanol.  (_/.  X.  C.  S.  X.  483.)  And 
the  Shfslis,  on  solemn  occaaaa-,  partake  of  water  in  which  has  been  mingled  Ihe  dust 
of  Kerbcla. 

Fa-hian  telbi  that  the  people  of  Magadha  did  the  like,  for  the  cure  uf  headache, 
with  earth  from  the  place  where  lay  the  body  of  Kasyapa,  a  foiiDer  Buddha. 
(ifca/,  p.  133- ) 


Note  4.— \'ague  as  is  Polo's  indication  ol  ilie  p.>siiiun  of  llic  Shrine  of  St. 
Thomas,  it  is  the  first  gec^raphical  identification  of  it  that  I  know  of,  sa\e  one.  At 
the  very  lime  of  Polo's  homeward  voyage,  John  of  Monte  Corvinoonhis  way  to  China 
(pent  thirteen  months  in  Maabar,  and  in  a  letter  thence  in  I3gi-ll93  he  speaks  of 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas  there,  having  buried  in  it  the  oomponion  of  his  travels 
Friar  Nicholas  of  Pisloiu. 

But  the  Iradition  of  Thomas's  preaching  in  India  is  very  old,  so  old  that  it  pro- 
bably is,  in  its  simple  form,  true,  St.  Jerome  accepts  it,  Epeoking  of  the  Divine 
Word  as  being  everywhere  present  in  Ills  fulness:  "cum  Tkomd  ih  India,  cum 
Petto  Romae,  cum  Paulo  in  lllyrico,"  ele,  (SiH.  Hienm.  Episiolat.  LIX., 
ad  Marrfllam.)  So  dispassioTutc  a  scholar  as  Professor  H.  II.  Wilson  speaks  of  Ihe 
preaching  and  martyrdom  of  Si.  Thomas  in  S.  India  as  "occurrences  very  far  from 
ilivniidattd  I'y  any  arguments  Jet  adduced  gainst  the  liulh  of  the  tradition."  I  do 
not  know  if  the  date  is  ascertainable  ol  the  very  remarkable  li^end  of  St.  Thomas  in 
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the  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  bat  it  is  presumably  very  old,  though  subtequent 
to  the  translation  of  the  relics  (real  or  supposed)  to  Edessa,  in  the  >'ear  594,  whidi  is 
alluded  to  in  the  story.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  legend  places  the  martjrr- 
dom  and  original  burial-place  of  the  Saint  upon  a  mouni,  Gregory  of  Tours 
(A.D.  544-595)  relates  that  "in  that  |dace  in  India  where  the  body  of  Thomas  lay 
before  it  was  transported  to  Edessa,  there  is  a  monastery  and  a  temple  of  great  size 
and  excellent  structure  and  ornament.  In  it  God  sliows  a  wonderful  miracle;  for  the 
lamp  that  stands  alight  before  the  place  of  sepulture  keeps  burning  perpetually,  night 
and  day,  by  divine  influence,  for  neither  oil  nor  wick  are  ever  renewed  by  human 
hands ; "  and  this  Gregory  learned  from  one  Theodorus,  who  had  visited  the  spot 

The  apocryphal  history  of  St.  Thomas  relates  that  while  the  Lord  was  still  upon 
earth  a  certain  King  of  India,  whose  name  was  Gondaphorus,  sent  to  the  west  a 
certain  merchant  called  Abban  to  seek  a  skilful  architect  to  build  him  a  palace,  and 
the  Lord  sold  Thomas  to  him  as  a  slave  of  His  own  who  was  eipert  in  such  work. 
Thomas  eventually  converts  King  Gondaphorus,  and  proceeds  to  another  country  of 
India  ruled  by  King  Miodtus^  where  he  is  put  to  death  by  lances.  M.  Reinaud 
irst,  I  believe,  pointed  out  the  remarkable  &ct  that  the  name  of  the  King  Gonda- 
phorus of  the  legend  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  King  who  has  become  known  from 
the  Indo-ScjTthian  coins,  G^mhpkarts^  Yndoferres,  or  Gondaferrts.  This  gives  great 
interest  to  a  votive  inscription  found  near  Peshiwar,  and  now  in  tibe  Ladiore 
Museum,  which  aiq)ears  to  bear  the  name  of  the  same  King.  This  Professor  Dowson 
has  partially  read :  "  In  the  26th  year  of  the  great  King  Guna  .  .  .  phaimsa,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month  Vaisikha."  .  .  .  General  Cunningham  has  read  the  date 
with  more  claim  to  precision :  "  In  the  26th  year  of  King  Guduphara,  in  the  Samvat 
year  103,  in  the  month  of  Vais^kh,.the  4th  day.**  .  .  .  But  Professor  Dowson  now 
comes  much  closer  to  General  Cunningham,  and  reads :  '*  26th  year  of  the  King,  the 
year  100  of  Samvat,  3rd  day  of  Vais^kha."  (See  Rep,  ef  R,  At,  Soe,^  i8th  January, 
1875.)  In  ordinary  apfdkation  of  Samvai  (to  era  of  Vikramaditya)  A.!i.  100= 
A.n.  43;  but  the  era  meant  here  is  as  yet  doubtful.  Lassen  put  Yndoferres  about 
90  B.C.,  as  Cunningham  did  formerly  about  26  B.C.  The  chronology  is  very  doubtful, 
but  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  be  strong  against  the  synchronism  of  the  King 
and  the  legend.  (See  Prinsefs  Essays^  II.  176,  177,  and  Mr.  Thomas*s  remarks  at 
p.  214 ;  Triibna^i  Record^  30th  June,  187  ;  Cunninghanrs  Desc,  List  of  Buddhist 
Sculptures  in  Lahore  Central  Museum  ;  Reinaud^  Inde^  p.  95.) 

Here  then  may  be  a  faint  trace  of  a  true  apostolic  history.  But  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  story-tellers  seem  to  have  striven  in 
rivalry  who  should  most  recklessly  expand  the  travels  of  St.  Thumas.  According  to 
an  abstract  given  by  T.  Vincenzo  Maria,  his  preaching  IxTgan  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
extended  through  Bactria,  etc.,  to  China,  *'the  States  of  the  Great  Mogul"  (!) 
and  Siam ;  he  then  revisited  his  first  converts,  and  |xissed  into  Gcnnany,  thence  to 
Brazil,  *'  as  relates  T.  Kiii.inucl  Nobriga,"  and  from  that  to  Ethiopia.  After  thus 
carrying  light  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  World,  the  indefati|;al>le  Traveller  and 
Missionary  retook  his  way  to  India,  converting  Socotra  as  he  passed,  and  then 
preached  in  Malabar,  and  on  the  Coromandcl  Coast,  where  he  died,  as  already 
stated. 

Some  ports  of  this  strange  rhapsody,  besides  the  Indian  mission,  were  no  doubt  of 
old  date ;  for  the  Chaldaean  breviary  of  the  Malabar  Church  in  its  office  of  St. 
Thomas  contains  such  passages  as  this :  "By  St.  Thomas  were  the  Chinese  and  the 
Ethiopians  converted  to  the  Truth;*'  and  in  an  Anthem:  ''The  Hindus,  the 
Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  they  who  dwell  in 
.Syria  and  Armenia,  in  Javan  and  Romania,  call  Thomas  to  remembrance,  and  adore 
Thy  Name,  O  Thou  our  Redeemer  !  ** 

The  Roman  Martyrolog)'  calls  the  city  of  Martyrdom  Calamina^  but  there  is 
(I  think)  a  fair  presumption  that  the  spot  alludcil  to  l)y  Gregory  of  Tours  was 
Maibpi!ir,  and  that  the  Shrine  visited  by  King  Alfred's  cm-oy,  Sighelm,  may  have 
t)een  the  same. 
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Marco,  as  we  see,  speaks  of  certain  houses  belonging  to  the  church,  and  of  certain 
Christians  who  kept  it.  Odoric,  some  thirty  years  later,  found  beside  the  church, 
"some  15  houses  of  Nestorians,"  but  the  Church  itself  filled  with  idols.  Conti,  in  the 
following  century,  speaks  of  the  church  in  which  St.  Thomas  lay  buried,  as  large  and 
beautiful,  and  says  there  were  1 000  Nestorians  in  the  city.  Joseph  of  Cranganore, 
the  Malabar  Christian  who  came  to  Europe  in  1501,  speaks  like  our  traveller  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Saint,  even  by  the  heathen,  and  compares  the  church  to  that  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  Venice.  Certain  Syrian  bishops  sent  to  India  in  1504,  whose 
report  is  given  by  Assemani,  heard  that  the  church  had  begun  to  be  occupied  by  some 
Christian  people.  But  Barbosa,  a  few  years  later,  found  it  half  in  ruins  and  in  the 
charge  of  a  Mahomedan  Fakir,  who  kept  a  lamp  burning. 

There  are  two  St.  Thomas's  Mounts  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Mount.  A  church  was  built  upon  the  former  by  the  Portuguese  and  some  sanctity 
attributed  to  it,  especially  in  connection  with  the  cross  mentioned  below,  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Little  Mount  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  church. 

The  Portuguese  ignored  the  ancient  translation  of  the  Saint's  remains  to  Edessa, 
and  in  1522,  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Duarte  Menezes,  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Mailapur,  or  San  Tom6  as  they  called  it,  to  search  for  the  body.  The  narrative 
states  circumstantially  that  the  Apostle's  bones  were  found,  besides  those  of  the  king 
whom  he  had  converted,  etc.  The  supposed  relics  were  transferred  to  Goa,  where 
they  arc  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  that  city.  The  question 
appears  to  have  become  a  party  one  among  Romanists  in  India,  in  connection  with 
other  differences,  and  I  see  that  the  authorities  now  ruling  the  Catholics  at  Madras 
are  strong  in  disparagement  of  the  special  sanctity  of  the  localities,  and  of  the  whole 
story  connecting  St.  Thomas  with  Mailapur.  {Greg,  Turon.  Lib,  Mirac,  I.  p.  85  ; 
TV.  R  A,  S.  I.  761  ;  Assemanit  IIL  Pt.  II.  pp.  32,  450 ;  Novus  Orbis  (ed.  1555), 
p.  210;  Maffei,  Bk.  VIII.  ;  Cathay y  pp.  81,  197,  374-377,  etc.) 

The  account  of  the  Saint's  death  was  no  doubt  that  current  among  the  native 
Christians,  for  it  is  told  in  much  the  same  way  by  Marignolli  and  by  Barbosa,  and  was 
related  also  in  the  same  manner  by  one  Diogo  Fernandes,  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  commission  of  Duarte  Menezes,  and  who  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  Portuguese 
visitor  of  the  site.  (See  De  Couto,  Dec.  V.  Li  v.  vi.  cap.  2,  and  Dec.  VII.  Li  v.  x. 
cap.  5.) 

As  Diogo  de  Couto  relates  the   story  of  the    localities,   in  the   shape  which 

it  had  taken  by  the  middle  of  the 
i6di  century,  both  Little  and  Great 
Mounts  were  the  sites  of  Oratories 
which  the  Apostle  had  frequmted  ; 
during  prayer  on  the  Little  Mount 
he  was  attacked  ar.d  wounded,  but 
•'  fled  to  the  Great  Mount,  where  he 
expired.  In  repairing  a  hermitage 
which  here  existed,  in  1547,  the 
workmen  came  upon  a  stone  slab 
^%  iih  a  cross  and  inscription  carved 
upon  it.  The  story  speedily  de- 
veloped itself  that  this  was  the  cross 
which  had  been  embraced  by  the 
dying  Apostle,  and  its  miraculous 
virtues  soon  obtained  great  fame. 
It  was  eventually  set  up  over  an 
altar  in  the  Church  of  the  Madonna, 
which  was  afterwards  erected  on 
the  Great  Mount,  and  there  it 
still  exists.  A  Brahman  im- 
postor professed  to  give  an  interpretation  of  the  inscription  as  relating  to  the  death 
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of  St  Thomas,  etc,  and  this  was  long  accepted.  The  cross  seemed  to  have  been 
long  forgotten,  when  lately  Mr.  Bornell  turned  his  attention  to  these  and  other  like 
relics  in  Southern  India.  He  has  shown  the  inscription  to  be  Pehlvi^  and  probably 
of  the  ytb  or  8th  century.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  the  architectural  character  to  be 
of  the  9th.  The  interpretations  of  the  Inscription  as  yet  given  are  tentative  and 
somewhat  discrepant.  Thus  Mr.  Burnell  reads:  '*  In  punishment  (?)  by  the  cross 
(was)  the  suffering  to  this  (one) :  (He)  who  is  the  true  Christ  and  God  above,  and 
Guide  for  ever  pure."  Professor  Haug  :  "Whoever  believes  in  the  Messiah,  and  in 
God  above,  and  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  grace  of  Him  who  bore  the  pain 
of  the  Cross.*'  Mr.  Thomas  reads  the  central  part,  between  two  small  crosses,  *'  -{•  In 
the  Name  of  Messiah  -•-."  See  Kircher^  China  lllustrata^  p.  55  seqq.  ;  De  Cotito^ 
u.  s.  (both  of  these  have  inaccurate  representations  of  the  cross) ;  Academy^  vol.  v. 
(1874),  p.  145,  etc.  ;  and  Mr.  Burnell's  pamphlet  "  On  some  Pahlavi  Inscriptions  in 
Sauih  India,^*    To  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  illustration  (p.  351). 

['*  E  na  quelle  parte  da  tranqueira  alem,  do  ryo  de  Malaca,  em  hum  citio  de  Raya 
Mudiliar,  que  depois  possuyo  Dona  Helena  Vessiva,  entre  os  Mangueiraes  cavando 
ao  fnndo  quasi  2  bra9as,  descobrirflo  hua  -{•  floreada  de  cobre  pouco  carcomydo,  da 
forma  como  de  cavaleyro  de  Calatrava  de  3  palmos  de  largo,  e  comprido  sobre 
hua  pedra  de  marmor,  quadrada  de  largura  e  comprimento  da  dUta  -p  ,  entra  ^uas 
mynas  de  hua  caza  sobterranea  de  tijolos  como  Ermida,  e  parece  ser  a  -|-  de  algum 
christio  de  Meliapor,  que  veo  em  companhia  de  mcrcadores  de  Choromandel  a 
Malaca."    {Godinho  de  Eredia,  fol.  15.)—^/^.  Notc—Yi,  Y.] 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Mayildpp^r^  popular  among  the  native  Christians,  is 
"  Peacock-Town,"  and  the  peafowl  are  prominent  in  the  old  legend  of  St.  Thomas. 
Polo  gives  it  no  name;  Marignolli  (firra  1350)  calls  it  Mirapolis^  the  Catalan  Map 
(1375)  Mirapor  ;  Conti  {circa  1440)  Malepor ;  Joseph  of  Cranganore  (1500)  Milapar 
(or  Milapor) ;  De  Barros  and  Couto,  Meliapor,  Mr.  Burnell  thinks  it  was  probably 
^tf/of-ppuram,  "Mount-Town"  ;  and  the  same  as  the  Malifatan  of  the  Mahomedan 
writers  ;  the  last  point  needs  further  enquiry. 

Note  5. — Dr.  Caldwell,  speaking  of  the  devil-worship  of  the  Shanars  of  Tin- 
nevelly  (an  imporUnt  part  of  Ma'bar),  says:  "Where  they  erect  an  image  in 
imitation  of  their  Brahman  neiglibours,  the  devil  is  generally  of  Brahmanical  lineage. 
Such  images  generally  accord  with  ihose  monstrous  figures  with  which  all  over  India 
orthodox  Hindus  depict  the  enemies  of  their  gods,  or  the  terrific  forms  of  Siva  or 
Dui^a.  They  are  generally  made  of  earthenware,  and  fainted  white  to  look  horrible 
in  Hindu  eyes"     {Jlu  Tinnevelly  Shanars  ^  Madras,  1849,  p.  18.) 

Note  6. — The  use  of  the  Yak's  tail  as  a  military  ornament  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  Brahmani  ox,  but  is  one  of  the  Pan-Asiatic  usages,  of  which 
there  are  10  many.  A  vivid  account  of  the  extravagant  profusion  with  which 
swaggering  heroes  in  South  India  used  those  ornaments  will  be  found  in  P.  delta  Valle^ 
II.  662. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Mutfili. 

When  you  leave  Maabar  and  go  about  1,000  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Mutfili. 
This  was  formerly  under  the  rule  of  a  King,  and  since  his 
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death,  some  forty  years  past,  it  has  been  under  his 
Queen,  a  lady  of  much  discretion,  who  for  the  great  love 
she  bore  him  never  would  marry  another  husband.  And 
I  can  assure  you  that  during  all  that  space  of  forty  years 
she  had  administered  her  realm  as  well  as  ever  her 
husband  did,  or  better ;  and  as  she  was  a  lover  of  justice, 
of  equity,  and  of  peace,  she  was  more  beloved  by  those 
of  her  kingdom  than  ever  was  Lady  or  Lord  of  theirs 
before.  The  people  are  Idolaters,  and  are  tributary  to 
nobody.     They  live  on  flesh,  and  rice,  and  milk.* 

It  is  in  this  kingdom  that  diamonds  are  got ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  how.  There  are  certain  lofty  mountains  in 
those  parts ;  and  when  the  winter  rains  fall,  which  are 
very  heavy,  the  waters  come  roaring  down  the  mountains 
in  great  torrents.  When  the  rains  are  over,  and  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  have  ceased  to  flow,  they 
search  the  beds  of  the  torrents  and  find  plenty  of  diamonds. 
In  summer  also  there  are  plenty  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  go  thither,  nor  is  there  then  a  drop 
of  water  to  be  found.  Moreover  in  those  mountains 
great  serpents  are  rife  to  a  marvellous  degree,  besides 
other  vermin,  and  this  owing  to  the  great  heat.  The 
serpents  are  also  the  most  venomous  in  existence,  inso- 
much that  any  one  going  to  that  region  runs  fearful  peril ; 
for  many  have  been  destroyed  by  these  evil  reptiles. 

Now  among  these  mountains  there  are  certain  great 
and  deep  valleys,  to  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  no 
access.  Wherefore  the  men  who  go  in  search  of  the 
diamonds  take  with  them  pieces  of  flesh,  as  lean  as  they 
can  get,  and  these  they  cast  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 
Now  there  are  numbers  of  white  eagles  that  haunt  those 
mountains  and  feed  upon  the  serpents.  When  the  eagles 
see  the  meat  thrown  down  they  pounce  upon  it  and  carry 
it  up  to  some  rocky  hill-top  where  they  begin  to  rend  it. 
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But  there  are  men  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  see 
that  the  eagles  have  settled  they  raise  a  loud  shouting  to 
drive  them  away.  And  when  the  eagles  are  thus 
frightened  away  the  men  recover  the  pieces  of  meat,  and 
find  them  full  of  diamonds  which  have  stuck  to  the  meat 
down  in  the  bottom.  For  the  abundance  of  diamonds 
down  there  in  the  depths  of  the  valleys  is  astonishing, 
but  nobody  can  get  down ;  and  if  one  could,  it  would  be 
only  to  be  incontinendy  devoured  by  the  serpents  which 
are  so  rife  there. 

There  is  also  another  way  of  getting  the  diamonds. 
The  people  go  to  the  nests  of  those  white  eagles,  of 
which  there  are  many,  and  in  their  droppings  they  find 
plenty  of  diamonds  which  the  birds  have  swallowed  in 
devouring  the  meat  that  was  cast  into  the  valleys.  And, 
when  the  eagles  themselves  are  taken,  diamonds  are 
found  in  their  stomachs. 

So  now  I  have  told  you  three  different  ways  in  which 
these  stones  are  found.  No  other  country  but  this  king- 
dom of  Mutfili  produces  them,  but  there  they  are  found 
both  abundantly  and  of  large  size.  Those  that  are 
brought  to  our  part  of  the  world  are  only  the  refuse,  as 
it  were,  of  the  finer  and  larger  stones.  For  the  flower  of 
the  diamonds  and  other  large  gems,  as  well  as  the  largest 
pearls,  are  all  carried  to  the  Great  Kaan  and  other  Kings 
and  Princes  of  those  regions ;  in  truth  they  possess  all 
the  great  treasures  of  the  world.^ 

In  this  kingdom  also  are  made  the  best  and  most 
delicate  buckrams,  and  those  of  highest  price ;  in  sooth 
they  look  like  tissue  of  spider's  web!  There  is  no  King 
nor  Queen  in  the  world  but  might  be  glad  to  wear  them.' 
The  people  have  also  the  largest  sheep  in  the  world,  and 
great  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  now  no  more  to  say ;  so  I  will  next  tell  youabout 
a  province  called  Lar  from  which  the  Abraiaman  come. 
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Note  i. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  kingdom  here  spoken  of  is  that  of 
Telingana  {Tiling  of  the  Mahomedan  writers),  then  ruled  by  the  Kikateya  or 
Ganapati  dynasty  reigning  at  Warangol,  north-east  of  Hyderabad.  But  Marco  seems 
to  give  the  kingdom  the  name  of  that  place  in  it  which  was  visited  by  himself  or  his  in- 
formants. MuTFiLl  is,  with  the  usual  Arab  modification  {e.g,  Perlec,  Ferlec — 
Pattan,  Fattan),  a  port  called  MoTUPALLif,  in  the  Gantur  district  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  about  170  miles  north  of  Fort  St.  George.  Though  it  has  dropt  out  of 
most  of  our  modern  maps  it  still  exists,  and  a  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  W. 
Hamilton,  and  in  Milburne.  The  former  says :  "  Mutapali,  a  town  situated  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  northern  Circars.  A  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  from 
hence  in  the  craft  navigated  by  natives,"  which  can  come  in  closer  to  shore  than  at 
other  ports  on  that  coast.— [Cf.  Hunter ^  Gas,  India^  Motu/alli,  "now  only  an 
obscure  fishing  village." — It  is  marked  in  ConstabUs  Hand  Atlas  of  India. — H.  C] 

The  proper  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Warangol  lay  inland,  but  the  last  reigning 
prince  before  Polo's  visit  to  India,  by  name  Kakateya  Pratapa  Ganapati  Rudra  Deva, 
had  made  extensive  conquests  on  the  coast,  including  Nellore,  and  thence  northward 
to  the  frontier  of  Orissa.  This  prince  left  no  male  issue,  and  his  widow,  Ru drama 
Devi,  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  De\'agiri,  assumed  the  government  and  continued  to 
hold  it  for  twenty-eight,  or,  as  another  record  states,  for  thirty-eight  years,  till  the  son 
of  her  daughter  had  attained  majority.  This  was  in  1292,  or  by  the  other  account 
1295*  when  she  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  this  grandson  Pratapa  Vira  Rudra 
Deva,  the  **  Luddur  Deo"  of  Firishta,  and  the  last  Ganapati  of  any  political  moment. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Delhi  forces  about  1323.  We  have  evidently  in 
Rudrama  Devi  the  just  and  beloved  Queen  of  our  Traveller,  who  thus  enables  us  to 
attach  colour  and  character  to  what  was  an  empty  name  in  a  dynastic  list. 
(Compare  Wilsoiis  Mackenzie ^  I.  cxxx. ;  Taylor's  Or,  Hist,  AfSS,  I.  18 ;  Do.^s 
Catalogue  Raisonn^^  HI.  483.) 

Mutfili  appears  in  the  Carta  Catalana  as  Butijlis^  and  is  there  by  some  mistake 
made  the  site  of  St.  Thomas's  Shrine.  The  distance  from  Maabar  is  in  Ramusio  only 
500  miles — a  preferable  reading. 

Note  2. — Some  of  the  Diamond  Mines  once  so  famous  under  the  name  of 
Golconda  are  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Kistna  River,  some  distance  above  the  Delta, 
and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Kadapa  and  Karnul,  both  localities  being  in  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom  we  have  been  speaking  of. 

The  strange  legend  related  here  is  very  ancient  and  widely  diffused.  Its  earliest 
known  occurrence  is  in  the  Treatise  of  St.  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
concerning  the  twelve  Jewels  in  the  Rationale  or  Breastplate  of  the  Hebrew  High 
Priest,  a  work  written  before  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  wherein  the  tale  is  told  of  the 
Jacinth.  It  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  Edrisi,  who  assigns  its  locality  to  the  land  of 
the  Kirkktr  (probably  Khirghiz)  in  Upper  Asia.  It  appears  in  Kazwini's  Wonders  of 
Creation^  and  is  assigned  by  him  to  the  Valley  of  the  Moon  among  the  mountains  of 
Serendib.  Sindbad  the  Sailor  relates  the  story,  as  is  well  known,  and  his  version  is 
the  closest  of  all  to  our  author's.  [So  Les  Merveilles  de  tlnde^  pp.  128-129. — H.  C] 
It  is  found  in  the  Chinese  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  of  Hulaku,  translated  by  both 
R^musat  and  Pauthier.  [We  read  in  the  .SV  Shi  A7,  of  Ch'ang  Te,  Chinese  Envoy  to 
Hulaka  (1259),  translated  by  Dr.  Bretschneider  {Med.  Res.  I.  p.  151):  "The  kin- 
kang  tsuan  (diamonds)  come  from  Yin-du  (Hindustan).  The  people  take  flesh  and 
throw  it  into  the  great  valleys  (of  the  mountains).  Then  birds  come  and  eat  this 
flesh,  after  which  diamonds  are  found  in  their  excrements." — H.  C.J  It  is  told  in  two 
different  versions,  once  of  the  Diamond,  and  again  of  the  Jacinth  of  Serendib,  in  the 
work  on  precious  stones  by  Ahmed  Taifdshi.  It  is  one  of  the  many  stories  in  the 
scrap-book  of  Tzetzes.  Nicolo  Conti  relates  it  of  a  mountain  called  Albenigaras, 
fifteen  days'  journey  in  a  northerly  Direction  from  Vijayanagar  ;  and  it  is  told  again, 
apparently  after  Conti,  by  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger.  It  is  related  of  diamonds  and 
Balasses  in  the  old  Genoese  MS.,  called  that  of  Usodimare.     A  feeble  form  of  the 
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tale  is  quoted  eontemptnonsly  by  Garcias  fiom  one  Frabcuco  de  Tamanm.  And 
Haxthausen  found  it  as  a  popular  legend  in  Armenia.  (51  E^ph,  dk  XIII.  Gtmmis^ 
etc,  Romae,  ij^n  Jauberi^  Edrisi^  I.  500;/.  A,  S.  B.  XIIL  657;  Lam^s  Ar. 
Nights,  ed.  1859,  III.  88;  Rim.  Nouv.  MiL  Asiat.  I.  183;  Raimri,  FUr  tU  P^mUri 
tUAktaed  TtifascHe,  pp.  13  and  30;  Tuius,  ChiL  XI.  376;  India  in  XVik  Cgnt. 
pp.  29-30;/.  C.  Seal,  de  SnbtiKiaie^  CXI II.  No.  i\  An,  des  Vofogis,  Vltl.  195; 
Garrias,  p.  71 ;  TVanscatuasia,  p.  360 ;  J.  A,  S,  B,  I.  354.) 

The  story  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  which  Herodotus  tells  of  the  way 
in  which  cinnamon  was  got  by  the  Arabs  (III.  ixi).  No  doubt  the  two  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  same  legend. 

NoTB  3.— Here  buckratn  is  clearly  applied  to  fine  cotton  stuffs.  The  districts 
about  Masulipatam  were  long  fiunous  both  for  muslins  and  for  coloured  chinttes. 
The  fine  muslins  of  Masalia  are  mentioned  in  the  Periplus.  Indeed  even  in  the  time 
of  Sakya  Muni  Kalinga  was  already  fiimous  for  diaphanous  muslins,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  stoiy  related  in  the  Buddhist  Annals.    (/.  A,  S,  B,  VI.  10S6.) 


CHAPTER    XX. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Lar  whence  the  Brahmins  come. 

Lar  is  a  Province  lying  towards  the  west  when  you  quit 
the  place  where  the  Body  of  St.  Thomas  lies ;  and  all  the 
Abraiaman  in  the  world  come  from  that  province.* 

You  must  know  that  these  Abraiaman  are  the  best 
merchants  in  the  world,  and  the  most  truthful,  for  they 
would  not  tell  a  lie  for  anything  on  earth.  [If  a  foreign 
merchant  who  does  not  know  the  ways  of  the  country 
applies  to  them  and  entrusts  his  goods  to  them,  they 
will  take  charge  of  these,  and  sell  them  in  the  most  loyal 
manner,  seeking  zealously  the  profit  of  the  foreigner  and 
asking  no  commission  except  what  he  pleases  to  bestow.] 
They  eat  no  flesh,  and  drink  no  wine,  and  live  a  life  of 
great  chastity,  having  intercourse  with  no  women  except 
with  their  wives ;  nor  would  they  on  any  account  take 
what  belongs  to  another ;  so  their  law  commands.  And 
they  are  all  distinguished  by  wearing  a  thread  of  cotton 
over  one  shoulder  and  tied  under  the  other  arm,  so  that  it 
crosses  the  breast  and  the  back. 
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They  have  a  rich  and  powerful  King  who  is  eager  to 
purchase  precious  stones  and  large  pearls ;  and  he  sends 
these  Abraiaman  merchants  into  the  kingdom  of  Maabar 
called  Soli,  which  is  the  best  and  noblest  Province  of 
India,  and  where  the  best  pearls  are  found,  to  fetch  him 
as  many  of  these  as  they  can  get,  and  he  pays  them  double 
the  cost  price  for  all.  So  in  this  way  he  has  a  vast 
treasure  of  such  valuables.* 

These  Abraiaman  are  Idolaters  ;  and  they  pay  greater 
heed  to  signs  and  omens  than  any  people  that  exists.  I 
will  mention  as  an  example  one  of  their  customs.  To 
every  day  of  the  week  they  assign  an  augury  of  this  sort. 
Suppose  that  there  is  some  purchase  in  hand,  he  who 
proposes  to  buy,  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  takes 
note  of  his  own  shadow  in  the  sun,  which  he  says  ought 
to  be  on  that  day  of  such  and  such  a  length ;  and  if  his 
shadow  be  of  the  proper  length  for  the  day  he  completes 
his  purchase  ;  if  not,  he  will  on  no  account  do  so,  but 
waits  till  his  shadow  corresponds  with  that  prescribed. 
For  there  is  a  length  established  for  the  shadow  for  every 
individual  day  of  the  week  ;  and  the  merchant  will  com- 
plete no  business  unless  he  finds  his  shadow  of  the  length 
set  down  for  that  particular  day.  [Also  to  each  day  in 
the  week  they  assign  one  unlucky  hour,  which  they  term 
Choiach.  For  example,  on  Monday  the  hour  of  Half- 
tierce,  on  Tuesday  that  of  Tierce,  on  Wednesday  Nones, 
and  so  on.^] 

Again,  if  one  of  them  is  in  the  house,  and  is  meditating 
a  purchase,  should  he  see  a  tarantula  (such  as  are  very 
common  in  that  country)  on  the  wall,  provided  it  advances 
from  a  quarter  that  he  deems  lucky,  he  will  complete  his 
purchase  at  once  ;  but  if  it  comes  from  a  quarter  that  he 
considers  unlucky  he  will  not  do  so  on  any  inducement. 
Moreover,  if  in  going  out,  he  hears  any  one  sneeze,  if  it 
seems  to  him  a  good  omen  he  will  go  on,  but  if  the  reverse 
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he  will  sit  down  on  the  spot  where  he  is,  as  long  as  he 
thinks  that  he  ought  to  tarry  before  going  on  again.  Or, 
if  in  travelling  along  the  road  he  sees  a  swallow  fly  by, 
should  its  direction  be  lucky  he  will  proceed,  but  if  not 
he  will  turn  back  again  ;  in  fact  they  are  worse  (in  these 
whims)  than  so  many  Patarins !  ^ 

These  Abraiaman  are  very  long-lived,  owing  to  their 
extreme  abstinence  in  eating.  And  they  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  let  blood  in  any  part  of  the  body.  They 
have  capital  teeth,  which  is  owing  to  a  certain  herb  they 
chew,  which  greatly  improves  their  appearance,  and  is  also 
very  good  for  the  health. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  called  Chugki,  who  are 
indeed  properly  Abraiaman,  but  they  form  a  religious 
order  devoted  to  the  Idols.  They  are  extremely  long- 
lived,  every  man  of  them  living  to  150  or  200  years. 
They  eat  very  little,  but  what  they  do  eat  is  good ;  rice 
and  milk  chiefly.  And  these  people  make  use  of  a  very 
strange  beverage ;  for  they  make  a  potion  of  sulphur  and 
quicksilver  mixt  together  and  this  they  drink  twice  every 
month.  This,  they  say,  gives  them  long  life ;  and  it  is  a 
potion  they  are  used  to  take  from  their  childhood.* 

There  are  certain  members  of  this  Order  who  lead 
the  most  ascetic  life  in  the  world,  going  stark  naked  ;  and 
these  worship  the  Ox.  Most  of  them  have  a  small  ox  of 
brass  or  pewter  or  gold  which  they  wear  tied  over  the 
forehead.  Moreover  they  take  cow-dung  and  burn  it, 
and  make  a  powder  thereof ;  and  make  an  ointment  of  it, 
and  daub  themselves  withal,  doing  this  with  as  great 
devotion  as  Christians  do  show  in  using  Holy  Water. 
[Also  if  they  meet  anyone  who  treats  them  well,  they  daub 
a  little  of  this  powder  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead.* 

They  eat  not  from  bowls  or  trenchers,  but  put  their 
victuals  on  leaves  of  the  Apple  of  Paradise  and  other  big 
leaves  ;  these,  however,  they  use  dr)%  never  green.     For 
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they  say  the  green  leaves  have  a  soul  in  them,  and  so  it 
would  be  a  sin.  And  they  would  rather  die  than  do  what 
they  deem  their  Law  pronounces  to  be  sin.  If  any  one 
aslcs  how  it  comes  that  they  are  not  ashamed  to  go  stark 
naked  as  they  do,  they  say,  **  We  go  naked  because  naked 
we  came  into  the  world,  and  we  desire  to  have  nothing 
about  us  that  is  of  this  world.  Moreover,  we  have  no 
sin  of  the  flesh  to  be  conscious  of,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  our  nakedness,  any  more  than  you  are 
to  show  your  hand  or  your  face.  You  who  are  conscious 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  do  well  to  have  shame,  and  to 
cover  your  nakedness." 

They  would  not  kill  an  animal  on  any  account,  not 
even  a  fly,  or  a  flea,  or  a  louse/  or  anything  in  fact  that 
has  life ;  for  they  say  these  have  all  souls,  and  it  would 
be  sin  to  do  so.  They  eat  no  vegetable  in  a  green  state, 
only  such  as  are  dry.  And  they  sleep  on  the  ground 
stark  naked,  without  a  scrap  of  clothing  on  them  or  under 
them,  so  that  it  is  a  marvel  they  don't  all  die,  in  place  of 
living  so  long  as  I  have  told  you.  They  fast  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  drink  nought  but  water.  And  when  a 
novice  has  to  be  received  among  them  they  keep  him 
awhile  in  their  convent,  and  make  him  follow  their  rule 
of  life.  And  then,  when  they  desire  to  put  him  to  the 
test,  they  send  for  some  of  those  girls  who  are  devoted  to 
the  Idols,  and  make  them  try  the  continence  of  the  novice 
with  their  blandishments.  If  he  remains  indifferent  they 
retain  him,  but  if  he  shows  any  emotion  they  expel  him 
from  their  society.  For  they  say  they  will  have  no  man 
of  loose  desires  among  them. 

They  are  such  cruel  and  perfidious  Idolaters  that  it 
is  very  devilry  I  They  say  that  they  burn  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  because  if  they  were  not  burnt  worms  would 
be  bred  which  would  eat  the  body ;  and  when  no  more 
food  remained  for  them  these  worms  would  die,  and  the 
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soul  belonging  to  that  body  would  bear  the  sin  and  the 
punishment  of  their  death.  And  that  is  why  they  burn 
their  dead ! 

Now  I  have  told  you  about  a  great  part  of  the  people 
of  the  great  Province  of  Maabar  and  their  customs ;  but 
I  have  still  other  things  to  tell  of  this  same  Province 
of  Maabar,  so  I  will  speak  of  a  city  thereof  which  is 
called  Cail. 


Note  i. — ^The  fonn  of  the  word  Adramman,  'main  or  'mim,  by  which  Marco 
here  mud  previoiisly  denotes  the  Brahmans,  probably  represents  an  incorrect  Arabic 
plnral,  sodi  as  AMhamin;  the  correct  Arabic  form  is  Bardkimak. 

What  is  said  here  of  the  Bralimans  coming  from  "  Lar^  a  province  west  of  St. 
Thomas's,"  of  their  having  a  special  King,  etc.,  is  all  very  obscure,  and  that  I  sospect 
through  enoneons  notions. 

Lar-Desa,  "  The  Country  of  Lir,"  properly  Ldt-dtsa,  was  an  early  name  for  the 
territory  of  Guzerat  and  the  northern  Konkan,  embracing  Saimur  (the  modem  Chanl, 
as  I  believe).  Tana,  and  Baroch.  It  appears  in  Ptolemy  in  the  form  LariAe,  The 
sea  to  the  west  of  that  coast  was  in  the  early  Mahomcdan  times  called  the  Sea  of  liLr, 
and  the  language  spoken  on  its  shores  is  called  by  Mas'udi  Ldri,  AbuUeda's  authority, 
IfaD  Said,  speaks  of  Lir  and  Guzerat  as  identical  That  position  would  certainly  be 
very  ill  described  as  lying  west  of  Madras.  The  kingdom  most  nearly  answering  to 
that  description  in  Polo's  age  would  be  that  of  the  Bellil  Rajas  of  Dwara  Samndra, 
which  corresponded  in  a  general  way  to  modem  Mysore.  (Maiudi^  I.  330,  381 ;  II. 
85;  CUd£m.  185;  Ellwi,  I.  66.) 

That  Polo's  ideas  on  this  subject  were  incorrect  seems  clear  from  his  conception  of 
the  Brahmans  as  a  class  of  merchants.  Occasionally  they  may  have  acted  as  such, 
and  especially  as  agents  ;  but  the  only  case  I  can  find  of  Brahmans  as  a  class  adopting 
trade  is  that  of  the  Kunkani  Brahmans,  and  they  are  said  to  have  taken  this  step 
when  espellcd  from  Goa,  which  was  their  chief  seat,  by  the  Portuguese.  Marsden 
supposes  that  there  has  been  confusion  l)ctwcen  Brahmans  and  Banyans;  and,  as 
Guzerat  or  Ldr  was  the  country  from  which  the  latter  chiefly  came,  there  is  much 
probability  in  this. 

The  high  virtues  ascribed  to  the  Brahmans  and  Indian  merchants  were  perhaps  in 
part  matter  of  tradition,  come  down  from  the  stories  of  Palladius  and  the  like ;  but 
the  eulogy  is  so  constant  among  media:val  travellers  that  it  must  have  liad  a  solid 
foundation.  In  fact  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  a  chain  of  similar  testimony 
from  ancient  times  down  to  our  own.  Arruin  says  no  Indian  wa^  ever  accused  of 
falsehood.  Hiuen  Tsang  ascribes  to  the  people  of  India  eminent  uprightness,  honesty, 
and  disinterestedness.  Friar  Jordanus  (r/ri-j  1330)  says  the  people  of  Lesser  Indiia 
(Sind  and  Western  India)  were  true  in  speech  and  eminent  in  justice;  and  we  may 
also  refer  to  the  high  character  given  to  the  Hindus  by  .'Vlml  Fazl.  After  150  years 
of  Kurt»pejn  trade  indeed  we  find  a  sad  deterioration.  Padre  Vincenzo  (1672)  speaks 
of  fiaud  as  greatly  prevalent  among  the  Hindu  traders.  It  was  then  commonly  said 
at  .Sural  that  it  took  three  Jews  to  make  a  Chinaman,  and  three  Chinamen  to  make 
a  Banyan.  Yet  Pallas,  in  the  la&t  century,  noticing  the  Ban>*an  colony  at  Astrakhan, 
sa>-s  its  memljers  were  notable  for  an  upright  dealing  that  nvidc  them  greatly  prefer- 
able to  Armenians.  And  that  wise  and  admirable  public  servant,  the  late  Sir 
William  Sleeman,  in  our  own  lime,  has  said  that  he  knew  no  class  of  men  in  the 
work!  more  strictly  honourable  than  the  mercantile  classes  of  India. 
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We  know  too  well  that  there  is  a  very  different  aspect  of  the  matter.  All  exten- 
sive intercourse  between  two  races  far  asunder  in  habits  and  ideas,  seems  to  be 
demoralising  in  some  degrees  to  both  parties,  especially  to  the  weaker.  But  can  we 
say  that  deterioration  has  been  all  on  one  side  ?  In  tJiese  days  of  lying  labels  and 
plastered  shirtings  does  the  character  of  English  trade  and  English  goods  stand  as 
high  in  Asia  as  it  did  half  a  century  ago  !  (/V/.  Boudd.  II.  83  ;  JcrdanuSy  p.  22  ; 
Ayun  Akb.  III.  8;  P.  Vincettzo^  p.  114;  Pallas,  Beytrdge,  III.  85  ;  Rambles  and 
Rectis,  II.  143.) 

Note  2.— The  kingdom  of  Maabar  called  Soli  is  Chola  or  Soladesam,  of 
which  Kanchi  (Conjeveram)  was  the  ancient  capital.*  In  the  Ceylon  Annals  the 
continental  invaders  are  frequently  termed  Solli,  The  high  terms  of  praise  applied  to 
it  as  "  the  best  and  noblest  province  of  India,"  seem  to  point  to  the  well- watered 
fertility  of  Tanjore ;  but  what  is  said  of  the  pearls  would  extend  the  territory  in- 
cluded to  the  sJiores  of  the  Gulf  of  Manir. 

Note  3. — Abraham  Roger  gives  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Coromandel  Brahmans 
the  character,  lucky  or  unlucky,  of  every  hour  of  every  day  of  the  week  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Sonnerai  (I.  304  seqq,).  For  a  happy  explanation  of 
the  term  Choiach  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Caldwell :  * '  This  apparently  difficult  word 
can  be  identified  much  more  easily  than  most  others.  Hindu  astrologers  teach  that 
there  is  an  unlucky  hour  every  day  in  the  month,  ue,  during  the  period  of  the  moon's 
abode  in  every  ndkshatra,  or  lunar  mansion,  throughout  the  lunation.  This  in- 
auspicious period  is  called  Tydjya,  'rejected.'  Its  mean  length  is  one  hour  and 
thirty-six  minutes,  European  time.  The  precise  moment  when  this  period  com- 
mences differs  in  each  nakshatra,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  in  every  day  in 
the  lunar  month.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  daytime  and  sometimes  at  night ;— see 
Colottel  Warren's  Kala  Sankatila,  Madras,  1825,  p.  388.  The  Tamil  pronunciation 
of  the  word  is  tiydcham^  and  when  the  nominative  case-termination  of  the  word  is 
rejected,  as  all  the  Tamil  case-terminations  were  by  the  Mahomedans,  who  were 
probably  Marco  Polo's  informants,  it  becomes  iiydth,  to  which  form  of  the  word 
Marco's  Choiach  is  as  near  as  could  be  expected.**    {MS,  Note.)^ 

The  phrases  used  in  the  passage  from  Ramusio  to  express  the  time  of  day  are 
taken  from  the  canonical  hours  of  prayer.  The  following  passage  from  Robert  de 
BorrotCs  Romance  of  Merlin  illustrates  these  terms :  Gauvain  **  quand  il  se  levoit  Ic 
matin,  avoit  la  force  al  millor  chevalier  del  monde  ;  et  quant  vint  i  heure  de  prime  si 
li  doubloit,  et  i  heure  de  tierce  aussi ;  et  quant  il  vint  i  cure  de  midi  si  revenoit  k  sa 
premiere  force  ou  il  avoit  est6  le  matin  ;  et  quant  vint  i  eure  de  nonne  et  i  toutes  les 
seures  de  la  nuit  estoit-il  toudis  en  sa  premiere  force.**  (Quoted  in  introd.  to  Messir 
Gauvain^  etc.,  edited  by  C  HippeaUy  Paris,  1862,  pp.  xii.-xiii.)  The  term  Half' 
Tierce  is  frequent  in  mediaeval  Italian,  e.g.  in  Dante  : — 

**  UvcUi  su,  diss^l  Maestro,  in  piede: 

La  via  i  lunga,  eU  cammino  i  tncUvagio : 
E  gid.  il  Sole  a  mezza  terza  riede*'    (Inf.  xxxiv.) 

Half-prime  we  have  in  Chaucer : — 

"  Say  forth  thy  tale  and  tary  not  the  time 
Lo  Depeford,  and  it  is  half  way  prime.** 

— (Reeve?  s  Prologue. ) 

Definitions  of  these  terms  as  given  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
{Chron.  of  Hist.  p.  195,  and  Marco  Polo,  p.  392)  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Italian 
authorities  ;  perhaps  in  the  north  they  were  applied  with  variation.     Dante  dwells  on 

*  From  Sola  was  formed  apparently  Sala-mamdala  or  Ckola-ma»tdalat  which  the  Poitaguese 
made  into  Cboromandel  and  the  IDutch  into  Coromandel. 

t  I  may  add  that  poMibly  the  real  reading  may  have  been  thmacM, 
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the  matter  in  two  passages  of  his  Convito  (Tratt.  III.  cap.  6,  and  Tratt  IV.  cap.  23) ; 
and  the  following  diagram  elucidates  the  terms  in  accordance  with  his  words,  and 
with  other  Italian  authority,  oral  and  literary : — 
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Note  4. — Valentyn  mentions  among  what  the  Coromandel  Hindus  reckon 
unlucky  rencounters  which  will  induce  a  man  to  turn  back  on  the  road  :  an  empty 
can,  buffidoes,  donkeys,  a  dog  or  he-goat  without  food  in  his  mouth,  a  monkey,  a 
loose  hart,  a  goldsmith,  a  carpenter,  a  barber,  a  tailor,  a  cotton -cleaner,  a  smith,  a 
widow,  a  corpse,  a  person  coming  from  a  funeral  without  having  mashed  or  changed, 
men  carryiog  butter,  oil,  sweet  milk,  molasses,  acids,  iron,  or  weapons  of  war. 
Lucky  objects  to  meet  are  an  elephant,  a  camel,  a  laden  cart,  an  unladen  horse,  a 
cow  or  bullock  laden  with  water  (if  unladen  'tis  an  ill  omen),  a  dog  or  he-goat  with 
food  in  the  mouth,  a  cat  on  the  ri^ht  hand,  one  carrying  meat,  curds,  or  sugar,  etc., 
«^  (P»  90-     (See  also  Satinet  at ^  I.  73.) 

NoTB  $.—Chughi  of  course  stands  for  JOGI,  used  loosely  for  any  Hindu  ascetic 
Arghun  Khan  of  Persia  (see  Prologue,  ch.  xvii. ),  who  was  much  given  to  alchemy  and 
secret  science,  had  asked  of  the  Indian  Bakhshis  how  they  prolonged  their  lives  to  such 
an  extent.  They  assured  him  that  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  mercury  was  the  Elixir  of 
Longevity.  Arghun  accordingly  took  this  precious  potion  for  eight  months ; — and 
died  shortly  after  !  (See  Hammer^  Ilkhatts^  I.  391-393,  and  Q.  R,  p.  194.)  Bernier 
mentions  wandering  Jogis  \^ho  had  the  art  of  preparing  mercury  so  admirably  that 
one  or  two  grains  taken  every  morning  restored  the  body  to  perfect  health  (II.  I30). 
The  Mercurius  Vitae  of  Paracelsus,  which,  accordinj^  to  him,  renewed  youth,  was 
composed  chiefly  of  mercuf)' and  antimony.  {Ofcra^  \\.  20.)  Sulphur  and  mercury, 
combined  under  diflerent  conditions  and  proportions,  were  regaided  by  the  Alchemists 
Ijoth  of  East  and  West  as  the  origin  of  all  the  metals.  Ouicksilver  was  called  the 
mother  of  the  metals,  and  sulphur  the  father.  (See  Vittcent.  lUllov.  Spec,  Natur, 
VII.  c.  60,  62,  and  Bl,  Aini-Akhari^  p.  40.) 

[We  read  in  Ma  Huan's  account  of  Cochin  ( /.  R.  A.  S.  April,  1896,  p.  343): 
*'  Here  also  is  another  class  of  men,  called  Chokis  (Vngi),  who  lead  austere  lives  like 
the  Taoists of  China,  but  who,  however,  arc  marrie<l.  These  men  from  the  time  they 
are  born  do  not  have  their  heads  shaved  or  combed,  but  plait  their  hair  into  several 
tails,  which  hang  over  their  shoulders;  they  wear  no  clothes,  but  round  their  waists 
they  fasten  a  strip  of  rattan,  over  which  they  hang  a  piece  of  while  calico  ;  they  carry 
a  ronchshcll,  which  they  blow  as  they  go  aU^ng  the  road  ;  they  are  accompanied  by 
ihrir  wives,  who  sim|)ly  wr.ir  a  small  bit  of  cotton  cloth  round  their  loins.  Alms  of 
rice  and  money  are  given  to  them  by  the  jx-ople  whose  houses  they  visit." 

(Sec  /'.  />Vr///Vr,   /<'i'. ,  cd.  lix)^,  II.,   Ai  Gentils  df  t IIiud.>u^tan,  j)p.  97,  seqq.) 

We  read  in  the  Situ  //eatrtis  of  Ainir  Khusru  (/:///*'/,  III.  j).  563'  :  *  *  A  y't^jf-/ w  ho 
could  restrain  his  brt-alh  in  this  way  (iliminishing  the  daily  numl>cr  of  their  expira- 
tions of  breath)  lived  in  an  idol  to  an  age  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.*' 

••  I  have  read  in  a  l><M>k  that  certain  chiefs  of  Turkistan  sent  amUissadors  with 
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letters  to  the  Kings  of  India  on  the  following  mission,  viz. :  that  they,  the  chiefe,  had 
been  informed  that  in  India  drugs  were  procurable  which  possessed  the  property  of 
prolonging  human  life,  by  the  use  of  which  the  King  of  India  attained  to  a  very  great 
age  .  .  .  and  the  chiefs  of  Turkistin  b^ged  that  some  of  this  medicine  might  be 
sent  to  them,  and  also  information  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  R^  preserved 
their  health  so  long."    (EUict,  II.  p.  174.)— H.  C] 

"  The  worship  of  the  ox  is  still  common  enough,  but  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  use 
of  the  effigy  worn  on  the  forehead.  The  two  Tarn  Pundits  whom  I  consulted,  said 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  the  custom  in  Tamil  literature,  but  they  added  that  the 
usage  was  so  truly  Hindu  in  character,  and  was  so  particularly  described,  that  they 
had  no  doubt  it  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  person  who  described  it."  {AfS.  Note 
by  the  Rev,  Dr.  CaldwelL) 

I  may  add  that  the  fangamsy  a  Linga-worshipping  sect  of  Southern  India,  wear 

ft  copper  or  silver  Hnga  either  round  the  neck  or  on  the  forehead.     The  name  of 

Jangam  means  "movable,"  and  refers  to  their  wearing  and  worshipping  the  portable 

symbol  instead  of  the  fixed  one  like  the  proper  Saivas.    {fVt'lson,  Mack,  Coll,  II.  3  ; 

J.  R,  A,  S,  N.S.  V.  142  seqq,) 

Note  6. — In  G.  T.  proques^  which  the  Glossary  to  that  edition  absurdly  renders 
pore  ;  it  is  some  form  apparently  ol pidocchio. 

Note  7. — It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  eccentricity  of  man  in  any  part  of  the 
world  for  which  a  close  parallel  shall  not  be  found  in  some  other  part  Such  strange 
probation  as  is  here  spoken  of,  appears  to  have  had  too  close  a  parallel  in  the  old 
Celtic  Church,  and  perhaps  even,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  the  Churches  of  Africa.  (See 
Todcts  Life  of  St,  Patrick^  ?•  9i»  note  and  references,  and  Saturday  Review  of  13th 
July,  1867,  p.  65.)  The  latter  describes  a  system  absolutely  like  that  in  the  text,  but 
does  not  quote  authorities. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 
Concerning  the  City  of  Caiu 

Cail  is  a  great  and  noble  city,  and  belongs  to  Ashar, 
the  eldest  of  the  five  brother  Kings.  It  is  at  this  city 
that  alt  the  ships  touch  that  come  from  the  west,  as  from 
Hormos  and  from  Kis  and  from  Aden,  and  all  Arabia, 
laden  with  horses  and  with  other  things  for  sale.  And 
this  brings  a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the  country 
round  about,  and  so  there  is  great  business  done  in  this 
city  of  Cail.i 

The  King  possesses  vast  treasures,  and  wears  upon 
his  person  great  store  of  rich  jewels.  He  maintains 
great    state   and   administers   his   kingdom   with   great 
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equity,  and  extends  great  favour  to  merchants  and 
foreigners,  so  that  they  are  very  glad  to  visit  his 
city.* 

This  King  has  some  300  wives ;  for  in  those  parts 
the  man  who  has  most  wives  is  most  thought  of. 

As  I  told  you  before,  there  are  in  this  great  province 
of  Maabar  five  crowned  Kings,  who  are  all  own  brothers 
born  of  one  father  and  of  one  mother,  and  this  king  is 
one  of  them.  Their  mother  is  still  living.  And  when 
they  disagree  and  go  forth  to  war  against  one  another, 
their  mother  throws  herself  between  them  to  prevent 
their  fighting.  And  should  they  persist  in  desiring  to 
fight,  she  will  take  a  knife  and  threaten  that  if  they  will 
do  so  she  will  cut  off  the  paps  that  suckled  them  and  rip 
open  the  womb  that  bare  them,  and  so  perish  before  their 
eyes.  In  this  way  hath  she  full  many  a  time  brought 
them  to  desist.  But  when  she  dies  it  will  most  assuredly 
happen  that  they  will  fall  out  and  destroy  one  another.' 

[All  the  people  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of 
India,  have  a  custom  of  perpetually  keeping  in  the  mouth 
a  certain  leaf  called  Tcjnbul,  to  gratify  a  certain  habit 
and  desire  they  have,  continually  chewinij  it  and  spitting 
out  the  saliva  that  it  excites.  The  Lords  and  gentle- 
folks and  the  Kint^  have  these  leaves  prepared  with 
camphor  and  other  aromatic  spices,  and  also  mixt  with 
quicklime.  And  this  practice  was  said  to  be  very  good 
for  the  health.*  If  any  one  desires  to  offer  a  gross 
insult  to  another,  when  he  meets  him  he  spits  this  leaf  or 
its  juice  in  his  face.  The  other  immediately  runs  before 
the  King,  relates  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  him, 
and  demands  leave  to  fight  the  offender.  The  King 
supplies  the  arms,  which  are  sword  and  target,  and  all 
the  people  flock  to  see,  and  there  the  two  fii^ht  till  one 
of  them  is  killed.  They  must  not  use  the  point  of  the 
sword,  for  this  the  King  forbids.]^ 
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Note  i. — Kail,  now  forgotten,  was  long  a  famous  port  on  the  coast  of  what  is 
now  the  Tinnevelly  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  port  of 
Ma*bar  by  our  author's  contemporary  Rashiduddin,  though  the  name  has  been  per- 
verted by  careless  transcription  into  Bdzaa/&n6  Kdbal.  (See  Elliot,  I.  pp.  69,  72.)  It 
is  also  mistranscribed  as  Kdbil  in  Quatrem^re's  publication  of  Abdurrazz^k,  who 
mentions  it  as  *'a  place  situated  opf>osite  the  island  of  Serendib,  otherwise  called 
Ceylon,"  and  as  being  the  extremity  of  what  he  was  led  to  regard  as  Malabar  (p.  19). 
It  is  mentioned  as  Cahila,  the  site  of  the  pearl-fishery,  by  Nicolo  Conti  (p.  7).  The 
RoUiro  of  Vasco  da  Gama  notes  it  as  Caell,  a  state  having  a  Mussulman  King  and  a 
Christian  (for  which  read  Kdfir)  people.  Here  were  many  pearls.  Giovanni 
d'Empoli  notices  it  {Gael)  also  for  the  pearl-fishery,  as  do  Varthema  and  Barbosa. 
From  the  latter  we  learn  that  it  vias  still  a  considerable  seaport,  having  rich 
Mahomcdan  merchants,  and  was  visited  by  many  ships  from  Malabar,  Coromandel, 
and  Bengal.  In  the  time  of  the  last  writers  it  belonged  to  the  King  of  Kaulam,  who 
generally  resided  at  Kail. 

The  real  site  of  this  once  celebrated  port  has,  I  believe,  till  now  never  been 
identified  in  any  published  work.  I  had  supposed  the  still  existing  Kiyalpattanam 
to  have  been  in  all  probability  the  place,  and  I  am  again  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  for  conclusive  and  most  interesting  information  on  this  subjecL 
He  writes : 

'*  There  are  no  relics  of  ancient  greatness  in  Kiyalpattanam,  and  no  traditions  of 
foreign  trade,  and  it  is  admitted  by  its  inhabitants  to  be  a  place  of  recent  origin, 
which  came  into  existence  after  the  abandonment  of  the  true  Kiyal.  They  state 
also  that  the  name  of  Kiyalpattanam  has  oi:ly  recently  been  given  to  it,  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  older  city,  and  that  its  original  name  was  S6nagarpattanam.* 
There  is  another  small  port  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Kiyalpattanam,  called  Pinna  Cael  in  the  maps,  properly  Punnei-Kiyal,  from  Puntui, 
the  Indian  Laurel ;  but  this  is  also  a  place  of  recent  origin,  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place,  as  of  Kiyalpattanam,  state  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Kiyal,  subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  from  that  place  to 
Tuticorin. 

"The  Cail  of  Marco  Polo,  commonly  called  in  the  neighbourhood  Old  JCdyal,  and 
erroneously  named  Koil  in  the  Ordnance  Map  of  India,  is  situated  on  the  T&mrapamt 
River,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  The  Tamil  word  kdyal  means  *a 
backwater,  a  lagoon,'  and  the  map  shows  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  these 
kdyals  or  backwaters  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Many  of  these  kayals  have  now 
dried  up  more  or  less  completely,  and  in  several  of  them  salt-pans  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  name  of  Kiyal  was  naturally  given  to  a  town  erected  on  the  margin  of 
a  kdyal;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  also  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Punnei 
Kiyal,  and  served  to  give  currency  to  the  name  of  Kiyalpattanam  assumed  by 
S6nagarpattanam,  both  those  places  being  in  the  vicinity  of  kayals. 

"  Kayal  stood  originally  on  or  near  the  sea-beach,  but  it  is  now  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  inland,  the  sand  carried  down  by  the  river  having  silte<i  up  the  ancient  harbour, 
and  formed  a  waste  sandy  tract  between  the  sea  and  the  town.  It  has  now  shrunk 
into  ft  petty  village,  inhabited  partly  by  Mahommedans  and  partly  by  Roman 
Catholic  fishermen  of  the  Parava  caste,  with  a  still  smaller  hamlet  adjoining  inhabited 
by  Brahmans  and  Vellalars ;  but  unlikely  as  the  place  may  now  seem  to  have  been 
identical  with  *the  great  and  noble  city*  described  by  Marco  Polo,  its  identity  b 
established  by  the  relics  of  its  ancient  greatness  which  it  still  retains.  Ruins  of  old 
fortifications,  temples,  storehouses,  wells  and  tanks,  arc  found  everywhere  along  the 
coast  for  two  or  three  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Kayal,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  inland  ; 
the  whole  plain  is  covered  with  broken  tiles  and  remnants  of  pottery,  chiefly  of  China 

*  "SOnagar  or  Jdna^ar  is  a  Tamil  corruption  of  Yavanar^  the  Yavanas,  the  name  by  which  the 
Arabs  were  known,  and  is  the  name  most  commonly  used  in  the  Tamil  country  to  designate  the  mixed 
race  descended  from  Arab  colonists,  who  are  called  MApillas  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  f.^b^iff  iq 
the  neighbourhood  of  Madras."    (Dr.  C.'s  note  ) 
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manafactore,  and  several  mounds  are  apparent,  in  which,  besides  the  shells  of  the 
pearl-o3rster  and  broken  pottery,  mineral  drugs  (cinnabar,  brimstone,  etc.),  such  as 
are  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  sea-port  towns,  and  a  few  ancient  coins  have  been  found. 
I  send  you  herewith  an  interesting  coin  discovered  in  one  of  those  mounds  by  Mr.  R. 
Puckle,  collector  of  Tinnevelly.* 

**  The  people  of  the  place  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  any  trade  between  Kayal 
and  China,  though  the  China  pottery  that  lies  all  about  testifies  to  its  existence  at 
some  former  period  ;  but  they  retain  a  distinct  tradition  of  its  trade  with  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  coasts,  as  vouched  for  by  Marco  Polo,  that  trade  having  in  some  degree 
survived  to  comparatively  recent  times.  ....  Captain  Phipps,  the  Master  Attend- 
ant at  Tulicorin,  says :  *  The  roadstead  of  Old  Cael  (Kiyal)  is  still  used  by  native 
craft  when  upon  the  coast  and  meeting  with  south  winds,  from  which  it  is  sheltered. 
The  depth  of  water  is  i6  to  14  feet ;  I  fancy  years  ago  it  was  deeper.  ....  There 
is  a  surf  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  (of  the  river),  but  boats  go  through  it  at  all  times.' 

•  •  •  • 

"  I  am  tempted  to  carry  this  long  account  of  Kayal  a  little  further,  so  as  to  bring 
to  light  the  Kolkhci  [«c6Xx<k  iyiirhpiov\  of  the  Greek  merchants,  the  situation  of  the 
older  city  being  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  more  modern  one.  Kolkkoi^  described 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  as  an  emporium  of  the  pearl-trade,  as  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  as  giving  its  name  to  the  Kolkhic 
Gulf  or  Gulf  of  Manaar,  has  been  identified  by  Lassen  with  Keelkarei ;  but  this 
identification  is  merely  conjectural,  founded  on  nothing  better  than  a  slight  apparent 
resemblance  in  the  names.  Lassen  could  not  have  failed  to  identify  Kolkhoi  with 
KORRAI,  the  mother-city  of  Kayal,  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  its  existence  and 
claims.  Korkai,  properly  KoLKAl  (the  /  being  changed  into  r  by  a  modern  refine- 
ment— it  is  still  called  Kolka  in  Malayalam),  holds  an  important  place  in  Tamil 
traditions,  being  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Pandyan  Dynasty,  the  place  where 
the  princes  of  that  race  ruled  previously  to  their  removal  to  Madura.  One  of  the 
titles  of  the  Pandyan  Kings  is  '  Ruler  of  Korkai.'  Korkai  is  situated  two  or  three 
miles  inland  from  Kayal,  higher  up  the  river.  It  is  not  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
Map  of  India,  but  a  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  it,  called  MAraman^a- 
lanty  *the  (^KHl-fortune  of  the  Pandyas,*  will  l>e  found  in  the  map.  This  pl.ice, 
tc^clhcr  with  several  (»lhcrs  in  the  ncighlM^urlio<Hl,  on  lx)lh  sides  of  the  river,  is 
pruved  by  inscriptions  and  relics  to  have  Ix'en  formerly  included  in  Korkai,  and  the 
whole  inlervcninj;  sjkicc  between  Korkai  and  Kayal  exhibits  traces  of  ancient  dwcl- 
linj^s.  The  |>eople  of  Kayal  maintain  that  their  city  v\as  originally  s«^  larj;c  as  to  in- 
clude Korkai,  but  there  is  much  more  probability  in  the  tradition  of  the  |K'0|>le  of 
Kf>rkai,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Korkai  itself  was  originally  a  sea-jjort  ;  that  as  the 
sea  reliretl  it  became  less  and  less  suitable  for  trade,  lh.\l  Kayal  rose  as  Korkai  fell, 
and  that  at  length,  as  the  sea  continued  to  retire,  Kayal  al>o  was  akmdoned.  They 
ad<l  that  the  trade  for  which  tlie  place  was  famou^  in  ancient  times  was  the  trade  in 
pearls."  In  an  article  in  the  Maiiras  Journal  {\\\.  379)  it  is  slatetl  that  at  the  great 
Siva  Pagoda  at  Tiimexelly  the  earth  used  ceremonially  at  the  annual  festival  is 
brought  from  Korkai,  but  no  position  is  indicated. 

N«»iK  2.  — Dr.  Caldwell  again  brings  his  invaluable  aid  : — 

•*  Marct)  Polo  represents  Kayal  as  luing  governed  by  a  king  whom  he  calls  Asciar 
(a  name  which  you  su|)i)ose  to  l>e  inten<led  to  l»e  |>ronounced  Ashar),  and  .v;iys  that 
ihis  king  of  Kayal  was  the  elder  brother  of  Sonderbandi,  the  king  of  that  piirl  of  the 
district  of  Maalar  where  he  kunled.  There  is  a  distinct  tradition,  not  only  amongst 
the  j)ct»ple  now  inhabiting   Kayal,  but  in  the  district  of  Tinnevelly  generally,  that 

*  I  am  ^orry  tu  say  that  the  coin  never  reached  its  destination.  In  the  latter  nart  of  1873  a  quantity 
of  treasure  was  f>jun<l  near  KAyal  hy  the  ial)Ourer^  on  irri);ation  wiirks.  Mucn  of  it  was  dispersed 
without  rominff  under  intelligent  eye^,  and  must  of  the  coins  recovered  were  Arahic.  One,  however,  it 
Mated  to  have  been  a  coin  of  "loanna  of  Ca^tille,  A.n.  I3)6."  {AlUn't  India  Mail,  sth  January,  1874.) 
There  U  no»ucb  queen.   Qu.  Joantia  I.  of  ^Vat^rrr  (1274- 1376)^  or  Joanna  II.  uf  4V«K^rrv(i338*i3)6)7 
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Kayal,  during  the  period  of  its  greatness,  was  ruled  by  a  king.  This  king  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  one  of  'the  Five  Kings'  who  reigned  in  various  ports  of 
Tinnevelly,  but  whether  he  was  independent  of  the  King  of  Madura,  or  only  a 

viceroy,  the  people  cannot  now  say The  tradition  of  the  people  of  Kayal 

is  that  .  .  .  •  Siir-Kaja  was  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  the  place.  They  state 
that  this  last  king  was  a  Mahommcdan,  ....  but  though  Si^r-Kaja  does  not 
sound  like  the  name  of  a  Mahommedan  prince,  they  all  agree  in  asserting  that  this 

^%as  his  name Can   this  S(ir   be   the   ])erson  whom   Marco  calls  Asciar? 

Probably  not,  as  Asciar  seems  to  have  been  a  Hindu  by  religion.  I  have  discovered 
what  appears  to  be  a  more  probable  ideniification  in  the  name  of  a  prince  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  a  temple  at  Sri-V'aikuntham,  a  town  on  the 
Tamraparni  K.,  about  20  miles  from  Kayal.  In  the  inscription  in  question  a  dona- 
lion  to  the  temple  is  recorded  as  having  been  given  in  the  time  of  *  Astuiia-deva  called 
also  Surya-dcva.^  This  name  *Asadia*  is  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Tamil;  and  as  the 
hard  d  is  often  changed  into  r,  Marco's  Ashar  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  render 
this  Asad,  If  this  Asadia  or  Surya-deva  were  really  Sundara-pandi-deva's  brother, 
he  must  have  ruled  over  a  narrow  range  of  country,  probably  over  Kayal  alone, 
whilst  his  more  eminent  brother  was  alive ;  for  there  is  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of 
a  temple  at  Sindamangalam,  a  place  only  a  few  miles  from  Kayal,  which  records  a 
donation  made  to  the  place  *  in  the  reign  of  Sundara-pandi-deva.'  "  * 

Note  3. — [*'0  aljofar,  e  perolas,  que  me  manda  que  Ilia  enuie,  nom  as  posso 
auer,  que  as  ha  em  Ccyldo  e  Caille,  que  sdo  as  fontcs  dellas  :  compralashia  do  meu 
sangue,  a  do  meu  dinheiro,  que  o  tenho  perque  v6s  me  daes."  (Letter  of  the 
Viceroy  Dom  Francisco  to  the  King,  Anno  de  1508."  (6^.  Correa^  Lendas  da  India^ 
L  pp.  ^%-ff^.)—NoU  by  Vulf.} 

Note  4.  —  Tembul  is  the  Persian  name  for  the  betel-leaf  or  pdn^  from  the 
Sanskrit  Tdmbula,  The  latter  is  also  used  in  Tamul,  though  Vettilei  is  the  proper 
Tamul  word,  whence  Betel  {Dr,  Caldwell).  Marsden  supposes  the  mention  of 
camphor  among  the  ingredients  with  which  the  pdn  is  prepared  to  be  a  mistake,  and 
suggests  as  a  possible  origin  of  the  error  that  kdptir  in  the  Malay  language  means  not 
only  camphor  but  quicklime.  This  is  curious,  but  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
lime  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  there  seems  ample  evidence  that  his  doubt  about 
camphor  is  unfounded. 

Garcia  dc  Orta  says  distinctly:  **In  chewing  belrc  ....  they  mix  areca  with 
it  and  a  little  lime.  .  .  .  Some  add  IJcio  {i.e.  catechu),  bul  the  rich  and  graftdees 
add  some  Borneo  camphor,  and  some  also  lign-aloes,  musk,  and  ambergris"  (31  v. 
and  32).  Alxlurrazzik  also  says:  **The  manner  of  eating  it  is  as  follows:  They 
l)ruise  a  portion  of /a;(/<:/ (areca),  otherwise  called  sipan\  and  put  it  in  the  mouth. 
Moistening  a  leaf  of  the  Ixjtel,  together  with  a  grain  of  lime,  they  rub  the  one  upon 
the  other,  roll  them  together,  and  then  place  them  in  the  mouth.  They  thus  take  as 
many  as  four  leaves  of  betel  at  a  time  and  chew  them.  Sometimes  they  add  camphor 
to  it'*'*  (p.  32).  And  Abui  Fazl :  "They  also  put  some  betel-nut  and  kcUh  (catechu) 
on  one  leaf,  and  some  lime-pnste  on  another,  and  roll  tliem  up  ;  this  is  calletl  a  berah. 
Some  put  camphor  and  musk  into  it,  and  tie  both  leaves  with  a  silk  thread,"  etc. 
(See  BlochmamCs  Transl.  p.  73.)  Finally  one  of  the  Chinese  notices  of  Kamboja, 
translated  by  Abel  R^musat,  says :  *'  When  a  guest  comes  it  is  usual  to  present  him 
with  areca,  camphor,  and  other  aromatics."     {Nouv.  Mil,  I.  84.) 

Note  5.— This  is  the  only  passage  of  I^musio's  version,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 

•  Sec  above,  p  334,  as  to  Dr.  Caldwell's  view  of  Polo's  SonderbandL     May  not  Ashar  vety  well 
represent  AiliAdha^  ''invincible,"  among  the  applications  of  which  Williams  gives  *'  N.  of  a  prince  " 
1  observe  also  that  /firAar  (Sansk.  AickaHya  "  marvellous  ")  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  objects  of 
worship  in  the  dark  Sakti  system,  once  apparently  potent  in  S.  India.    (See   Taylor's  Catalogu€ 
Raisonniy  II.  414,  423,  426,  443*  and  remark  p.  xlix.) 

["  lis   disent  done   que  Dieu  qu'ils   appellent   Achar,    c'est-ii-dire,   immobile   ou   immuablcw** 
{F.  Betnitr,  Voy.,tA.  1699,  !'•  P'  I34.>— ^^.  Note.—W.  \.\ 
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sugf^ests  interpolation  from  a  recent  author,  as  distinguished  from  mere  editorial 
modification.  There  is  in  Barbosa  a  description  of  the  duelh  as  practised  in  Canara, 
which  is  rather  loo  like  this  one. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


Of  the  Kingdom  of  Coilum. 


When  you  quit  Maabar  and  go  500  miles  towards  the 
south-west  you  come  to  the  kingdom  of  Coilum.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  but  there  are  also  some  Christians 
and  some  Jews.  The  natives  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  a  King  of  their  own,  and  are  tributary  to  no 


one.^ 


A  great  deal  of  brazil  is  got  here  which  is  called 
brazil  Coilumin  from  the  country  which  produces  it; 
'tis  of  very  fine  qualify.*  Good  ginger  also  grows  here, 
and  it  is  known  by  the  same  name  of  Coilumin  after  the 
country.'  Pepper  too  grows  in  great  abundance 
throughout  this  country,  aitd  I  will  tell  you  how.  You 
must  know  that  the  pepper-trees  are  (not  wild  but) 
cultivated,  being  regularly  planted  and  watered ;  and  the 
pepper  is  gathered  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
They  have  also  abundance  of  very  fine  indigo.  This  is 
made  of  a  certain  herb  which  is  gathered,  and  [after  the 
roots  have  been  removed]  is  put  into  great  vessels  upon 
which  they  pour  water  and  then  leave  it  till  the  whole  of 
the  plant  is  decomposed.  They  then  put  this  liquid  in 
the  sun,  which  is  tremendously  hot  there,  so  that  it  boils 
and  coagulates,  and  becomes  such  as  we  see  it.  [They 
then  divide  it  into  pieces  of  four  ounces  each,  and  in  that 
form  it  is  exported  to  our  parts.]*  And  I  assure  you 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  there  that  it  is 
scarcely    to  be  endured ;  in  fact  if  you  put  an  egg  into 
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one  of  the  rivers  it  will  be  boiled,  before  you  have  had 
time  to  go  any  distance,  by  the  mere  heat  of  the  sun  I 

The  merchants  from  Manzi,  and  from  Arabia,  and 
from  the  Levant  come  thither  with  their  ships  and 
their  merchandise  and  make  great  profits  both  by  what 
they  import  and  by  what  they  export. 

There  are  in  this  country  many  and  divers  beasts 
quite  different  from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  there  are  lions  black  all  over,  with  no  mixture  of 
any  other  colour ;  and  there  are  parrots  of  many  sorts, 
for  some  are  white  as  snow  with  red  beak  and  feet,  and 
some  are  red,  and  some  are  blue,  forming  the  most 
charming  sight  in  the  world ;  there  are  green  ones 
too.  There  are  also  some  parrots  of  exceeding  small 
size,  beautiful  creatures.*  They  have  also  very  beautiful 
peacocks,  larger  than  ours,  and  different;  and  they 
have  cocks  and  hens  quite  different  from  ours ;  and 
what  more  shall  I  say?  In  short,  everything  they  have 
is  different  from  ours,  and  finer  and  better.  Neither  is 
their  fruit  like  ours,  nor  their  beasts,  nor  their  birds ; 
and  this  difference  all  comes  cJf  the  excessive  heat. 

Corn  they  have  none  but  rice.  So  also  their  wine 
they  make  from  [palm-]  sugar ;  capital  drink  it  is,  and 
very  speedily  it  makes  a  man  drunk.  All  other  neces- 
saries of  man's  life  they  have  in  great  plenty  and 
cheapness.  They  have  very  good  astrologers  and 
physicians.  Man  and  woman,  they  are  all  black,  and 
go  naked,  all  save  a  fine  cloth  worn  about  the  middle. 
They  look  not  on  any  sin  of  the  flesh  as  a  sin.  They 
marry  their  cousins  german,  and  a  man  takes  his 
brother  s  wife  after  the  brother  s  death ;  and  all  the 
people  of  India  have  this  custom.* 

There  is  no  more  to  tell  you  there ;  so  we  will  pro- 
ceed, and  I  will  tell  you  of  another  country  called 
Comari. 
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Note  i. — Futile  doubts  were  raised  by  Baldelli  Boni  and  Hugh  Murray  as  to  the 
position  of  Coilum,  because  of  Marco's  mentioning  it  before  Comari  or  Cape 
Coniorin  ;  and  they  have  insisted  on  finding  a  Coilum  to  the  east  of  that  promontory. 
There  is,  however,  in  reality,  no  room  for  any  question  on  this  subject.  For  ages 
Coilum,  Kaulam,  or,  as  we  now  write  it,  Quilon,  and  properly  Kollam,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ports  of  trade  with  Western  Asia.  *  The  earliest  mention  of  it  that  I  can 
indicate  is  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Nestorian  Patriarch,  Jesujabus  of  Adiabene, 
who  died  a.d.  660,  to  Simon  Metropolitan  of  Fars,  blaming  his  neglect  of  duty, 
through  which  he  says,  not  only  is  India,  "which  extends  from  the  coast  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Fars  to  Colon,  a  distance  of  1200  parasangs,  deprived  of  a  regular 
ministr)',  but  Fars  itself  is  lying  in  darkness."  {Assent,  III.  pt.  ii.  437.)  The  same 
place  appears  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Arab  RelcUions  (a.d.  851)  as  iCaulam-Mali^ 
the  port  of  India  made  by  vessels  from  Maskat,  and  already  frequented  by  great 
Chinese  Junks. 

Abulfeda  defines  the  position  of  Kaulam  as  at  the  extreme  end  of  Bcdad-ul-FalfcU^ 
Le,  the  Pepper  country  or  Malabar,  as  you  go  eastward,  standing  on  an  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  a  sandy  plain,  adorned  with  many  gardens.  The  brazil-tree  grew  there,  and 
the  Mahomedans  had  a  fine  mosque  and  square.  Ibn  Batuta  also  notices  the  fine 
mosque,  and  says  the  city  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Malabar,  with  splendid  markets  and 
rich  merchants,  and  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  Chinese  traders  in  India.  Odoric 
describes  it  as  "at  the  extremity  of  the  Pepper  Forest  towards  the  south,"  and  aston- 
ishing in  the  abundance  of  its  merchandise.  Friar  Jordanus  of  S^verac  was  there  as 
a  missionary  some  time  previous  to  1328,  in  which  year  he  was  at  home  ;  [on  the  21st  of 
August,  1329,  he]  was  nominated  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Kaulam,  Latinised  as  Columbum 
or  Columbus  [created  by  John  XXII.  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year — H.  C.]. 
Twenty  years  later  John  Marignolli  visited  "  the  very  noble  city  of  Columbum,  where 
the  whole  world*s  pepper  is  produced,"  and  found  there  a  Latin  church  of  St.  George, 
probably  founded  by  Jordanus. f  Kaulam  or  Coilon  continued  to  be  an  important 
place  to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  when  Varthema  speaks  of  it  as  a  fine  port, 
and  Barbosa  as  "a  very  great  city,"  with  a  very  good  haven,  and  with  many  great 
merchants,  Moors  and  Gentoos,  whose  ships  traded  to  all  the  Eastern  ports  as  far  as 
Bengal,  Pegu,  and  the  Archipelago.  But  after  this  its  decay  must  have  been  rapid, 
and  in  the  following  century  it  had  sunk  into  entire  insignificance.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  it  appears  to  have   l^een   one   of  the  chief  seats   of   the   St.  Thomas 


•  Th€  etymology  of  the  name  seems  to  be  doubtful.  Dr.  Caldwell  tells  me  it  is  an  error  to  connect 
it  (as  in  the  first  edition)  with  the  word  for  a  Tank,  which  is  Ku'am.  The  ap[>arent  meaning  of 
Kollam  is  "slaughter,"  but  he  thinks  the  nams  is  b:st  explained  as  "Palace"  or  "Royal 
Residence.' 

t  There  is  still  a  Syrian  church  of  St.  (fcorge  at  Quilon,  and  a  mosque  of  some  importance  ; — the 
representatives  at  least  of  those  noted  al)ove,  though  no  actual  tr.ice  of  anti(iuit^  of  any  kind  remains 
at  the  place.  A  vague  tradition  of  exten-iive  trade  with  China  yet  survives.  The  form  Columbum  is 
accounted  for  by  an  inscription,  published  by  the  Prince  of  Travancore  (/«</.  Antiq.  II.  360),  which 
shows  that  the  city  was  called  in  Sanskrit  Kolamha,  May  not  the  real  etymology  l>e  Swisk.  Kolam^ 
••I!!ack  Pepper"? 

On  the  suggestion  ventured  in  this  note  Dr.  Caldwe'l  writes  : 

"1  fancy  AV/a,  a  name  for  pepper  in  Sanskrit,  may  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  country 
Kdlam,  North  Malabar,  which  is  much  more  celebrated  for  its  pepper  than  the  country  atx>ut 
(Quilon.  This  Kfilam,  though  resembling  Kollam,  is  really  a  seuarate  word,  and  never  confounded 
with  the  latter  by  the  natives.  The  prince  <»f  K'llam  (North  Malabar)  is  called  Kolastri  or 
Kolattiri.^  Compare  also  A'l^laj^/ri,  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  S.mNkrit  dictionaries,  called  also  Kdllapri. 
The  only  possible  derivatiun-i  for  the  Tamil  and  Malayalim  name  of  (Juilon  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  are  these  :  (1.)  P'rom  AW«,  the  'Royal  Presence' or  presence-chaml)er,  or  hall  of  audience. 
Kollam  might  naturally  l>e  a  derivative  of  this  word  ;  and  in  c«»nfirmation  I  find  that  other  residences 
of  Malabar  kings  were  al-vo  called  Kollam,  e.g.  KodungaUir  or  Cranganore.  (2.)  From  Kolu,  the 
same  w.>rd,  but  with  the  meaning  'a  height '  or  '  high-ground.'  Hence  KolUi,  a  very  common  word 
in  Tamil  for  a  *  dry  grain  fiehi,  a  back-yard.'  Kolli  is  al>o,  in  the  Tamil  poets,  said  to  be  the  name  of 
a  hilt  in  the  Chera  country,  1  e.  the  Malal>ar  co-ist.  Kfiiim  in  Tamil  has  not  the  meaning  of  pepper ; 
ii  means  'beauty,'  and  it  is  said  also  to  mean  the  fruit  of  the  jujuba.  (3.)  It  might  possibly  be 
derived  from  A>/,  to  slay  \— Kollam,  slaughter,  or  a  place  where  some  slaughter  happened  .... 
in  the  absence,  however,  of  any  tradition  to  this  effect,  this  derivation  of  the  name  seems  improbable." 

>  Seell.  j'7. 
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Chrrslians.     Indeed  both  it  nnd  Kiyal  were  Iwo  out  of  the  seven  iticieut  chufches 
which  I iuIq- Syrian  iratlition  uicrihed  1o  Si.  Tlicmas  himwif.* 

I  have  been  desirous  to  give  same  illlulralion  of  the  cliurchcs  of  that  interesting 
body,  certain  of  which  must  dale  fruin  a  very  remote  period,  but  I  have  found  un- 
lonkcd-fur  difficallies  in  procuring  Such  illustration.     Several  ue  given  in  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchnnan  from  his  own  sketches,  sod  a  few  others  in  the  Life  of  Bishop 
D.  Wilson.     But  nearly  all  represent  tlie  churches  us  they  were  perverted  in  the  17th 
century  and  since,  liy  a  covse  imitation  of  a  style  of  architecture  bnd  enough  in  iu 
genuine  form.    I  give,  after  Buclmiuin,  the  old  church  at  Piirdr,  not  Iu  from  Crmnga- 
noie,  which  hitd  escaped  inatquerade,  «ilh  one  from  Bishop  Wilson's  Life,  showing  J 
the  quasi- Jesuit  deformation  alluded  to,  anil  an  interior  also  from  the  latter  work,  .  f 
which  appears  to  have  some  trace  of  genuine  character.     I'arlir  church  is  proliably  1 
PJUr,  or  P.hiu>.  which  is  one  nflluisc  ascribed  to  St.  ThDmai  j  for  IJr.   Uuchanan    1 


says  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  nnd  "  is  supposed  10  be  the  oldest  in  Malabar."^ 
I  Cin'i/.  A'ct.  p.  113.) 

IQuilonis  "one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  coast,  from  whose  re-foDndalion  ii 
1019,  A.i>.,  Travancore  reckons  its  cia."    (//uiUer,  Gat.,  xi.,  p.  339.1— H.  C.J 

/fine  Polo  comes  to  mention  Coilum  before  Comari  is  a  queation  that  will  be  treato 
further  on,  with  other  misplacements  of  like  kind  thai  cjccur  id  succeeding  chapietx. 

Kiiblii  had  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  inlercotirae  of  his  usual  kind  with  Ksolam.J 
De  Mailla  mentions  the  arrival  at  Tswan-chau  (or  Zayion)  in  128J  ofenvoyi  fmoM 
Kfi;i.A~i,  an  Indian  State,  bringing  presents  of  various  rarities,  including  a  black  apel 
as  big  as  a  man.     The  Emperor  bad  three  limes  sent  thither  an  officer  called  Van 
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Ting-pi  (IX.  415).  Some  rather  curious  details  of  these  missions  are  extracted  by 
Pauthier  from  the  Chinese  Annals.  The  royal  residence  is  in  these  called  A-ptt-  kota* 
The  king  is  styled  Pinati.  I  may  note  that  Barbosa  also  tells  us  that  the  King  of 
Kaulam  was  called  Benate-deri  {devar?).  And  Dr.  Caldwell's  kindness  enables  me 
to  explain  this  title.  Pinati  or  BencUe  represents  V^rui(^an^  "the  Lord  of  the 
Venddu,"  or  Venattu^  that  being  the  name  of  the  district  to  which  belonged  the 
family  of  the  old  kings  of  Kollam,  and  Vend^ian  l»eing  their  regular  dynastic  name. 
The  Rajas  of  Travancore  who  superseded  the  Kings  of  Kollam,  and  inherit  their 
titles,  are  still  poetically  styled  Venddan.     {Pauthier,  p.  603  seqq.  ;  Ram,  I.  f.  304.) 

NOTB  2. — The  brazil-wood  of  Kaulam  appears  in  the  Commercial  Handbook  of 
Pegolotti  {circa  1340)  as  Verzino  Colombino,  and  under  the  same  name  in  that  of  Giov. 
d'Uzzano  a  century  later.  Pegolotti  in  one  passage  details  kinds  of  brazil  under  the 
names  of  Verzino  salvcUico,  dinustico^  and  columbino.  In  another  passage,  where  he 
enters  into  particulars  as  to  the  respective  values  of  different  qualities,  he  names  three 
kinds,  as  Colomni,  Ameri,  and  Seni,  of  which  the  Colomni  (or  Colombino)  was  worth 
a  sixth  more  than  the  Ameri  and  three  times  as  much  as  the  Seni,  I  have  already 
conjectured  that  Ameri  may  stand  for  Lameri  referring  to  Lambri  in  Sumatra  {supra 
ch.  xi.,  note  i) ;  and  perhaps  Seni  is  Siniox  Chinese,  indicating  an  article  brought  to 
India  by  the  Chinese  traders,  probably  from  Siam. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  note  that  the  Kaulam  brazil  is  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda ; 
and  Ibn  Batuta,  in  describing  his  voyage  by  the  back  waters  from  Calicut  to  Kaulam, 
says:  **A11  the  trees  that  grow  by  this  river  are  either  cinnamon  or  brazil  trees. 
They  use  these  for  firewood,  and  we  cooked  with  them  throughout  our  journey." 
Friar  Odoric  makes  the  same  hyperbolic  statement :  **  Here  they  bum  braril-wood 
for  fuel." 

It  has  been  supposed  popularly  that  the  brazil-wood  of  commerce  took  its  name 
from  the  great  country  so  called  ;  but  the  verzino  of  the  old  Italian  writers  is  only  a 
form  of  the  same  word,  and  bresil  is  in  fact  the  word  used  by  Polo.     So  Chaucer : — 

**  Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien 
With  brazil,  ne  with  grain  of  Portingale." 

— The  NuiCs  Priests  7  ale. 

The  Eastern  wood  in  question  is  now  known  in  commerce  by  its  Malay  name  of 
Sappan  (properly  Sapang)^  which  again  is  identical  with  the  Tamil  name  Sappangi, 
This  word  properly  means ya/a#f,  and  seems  to  have  Ijeen  given  to  the  wood  as  a 
supposed  product  of  that  region. t  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Caesalpinia  Sapan,  and  is 
known  in  Arabic  (and  in  Hindustani)  as  BSkdm,  It  is  a  thorny  tree,  indigenous  in 
Western  India  from  Goa  to  Trevandrum,  and  growing  luxuriantly  in  South  Malabar. 
It  is  extensively  used  by  native  dyers,  chiefly  for  common  and  cheap  cloths,  and  for 
fine  mats.  The  dye  is  precipitated  dark-brown  with  iron,  and  red  with  alum.  It  is 
said,  in  Western  India,  to  furnish  the  red  powder  thrown  about  on  the  Hindu  feast  of 
the  Hikli,  The  tree  is  both  wild  and  cultivated,  and  is  grown  rather  extensively  by 
the  Mahomedans  of  Malabar,  called  Moplahs  {Mapillas,  see  p.  372),  whose  custom  it 
is  to  plant  a  number  of  seeds  at  the  birth  of  a  daughter.  The  trees  require  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  to  come  to  maturity,  and  then  become  the  girl's  dowry. 

Though  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  kindred  wood  from  Pernambuco,  the 
sappan  is  still  a  substantial  object  of  importation  into  England.  That  American  dye- 
stuflf  which  now  bears  the  name  of  brazil-wood  is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  at 
least  two  species  of  Caesalpinia,  but  the  question  seems  to  partake  of  the  singular 
obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  so  many  useful  drugs  and  dye-stufis.  The 
variety  called  Braziletto  is  from  C  bahamensis,  a  native  of  the  Bahamas. 

The  name  of  Brazil  has  had  a  curious  history.     Etymologists  refer  it  to  the  colour 

*  The  translated  pasMse  about  ^Apuhota  is  a  little  obscure.    The  name  looks  lUce  KApukmdm^ 
which  was  the  site  ol  a  palace  north  of  Calicut  (not  in  Kaulam),  the  Ca^ueat*  of  the  Portuguese, 
t  Dr,  CaldwtU. 
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of  braise  or  hot  coals,  and  its  first  application  was  to  this  dye-wood  from  the  far  East. 
Then  it  was  applied  to  a  newly-discovered  tract  of  South  America,  perhaps*  because 
producing  a  kindred  dye-wood  in  large  quantities :  finally  the  original  wood  is  robbed 
of  its  name,  which  is  monopolised  by  that  imported  from  the  new  country.  The 
Region  of  Brazil  had  been  originally  styled  Santa  Crttz^  and  De  Barros  attributes  the 
change  of  name  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One,  **  as  if  the  name  of  a  wood  for 
colouring  cloth  were  of  more  moment  than  that  of  the  Wood  which  imbues  the 
Sacraments  with  the  tincture  of  Salvation." 

There  may  perhaps  be  a  doubt  if  the  Land  of  Brazil  derived  its  name  from  the 
dye-wood.  For  the  Isle  of  Brazil,  long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  was  a 
name  applied  to  an  imaginary  Island  in  the  Atlantic.  This  island  appears  in  the  map 
of  Andrea  Bianco  and  in  many  others,  down  at  least  to  Coronelli's  splendid  Venetian 
Atlas  (1696) ;  the  Irish  used  to  fancy  that  they  could  see  it  from  the  Isles  of  Arran  ; 
and  the  legend  of  this  Island  of  Brazil  still  persisted  among  sailors  in  the  last  century.* 
The  story  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  the  green  Island,  or  Island  of  Youth* 
which  Mr.  Campbell  tells  us  the  Hebrideans  see  to  the  west  of  their  own  Islands. 
(Sec  Pop.  Tales  of  West  Highlands ^  IV.  163.  For  previous  references,  Delia  Decima, 
III.  298,  361 ;  IV.  60;  /.  B,  IV.  99;  Cathay,  p.  JJ  ;  Note  by  Dr,  H,  Gleghont ; 
AfarsKs  ed,  of  Wedgwoods  Etym.  Diet,  I.  123  ;  Southey,  H,  of  Brazil ^  I.  22.) 

Note  3. — This  is  the  Colomhine  ginger  which  appears  not  unfrequently  in 
mediaeval  writings.  Pegolotti  tells  us  that  **  ginger  is  of  several  sorts,  to  wit,  BeHedi, 
ColombinOy  and  Mecchino,  And  these  names  are  bestowed  from  the  producing 
countries,  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  the  Colombino  and  Mecchino,  for  the  BelUdi  is 
produced  in  many  districts  of  India.  The  Colombino  grows  in  the  Island  of  Colombo 
of  India,  and  has  a  smooth,  delicate,  ash-coloured  rind  ;  whilst  the  Mecchino  comes 
from  the  districts  alx)ut  Mecca  and  is  a  small  kind,  hard  to  cut,*'  etc.  {Delia  Dec, 
III.  359.)  A  century  later,  in  G.  da  Uzzano,  we  still  find  the  Colombino  and  Belladi 
ginger  (IV.  iii,  210,  etc.).  The  Baladi  is  also  mentioned  by  Rashiduddin  as  an 
export  of  Guzerat,  and  by  Barbosa  and  others  as  one  of  Calicut  in  the  beginning  of 
the  l6th  century.  The  Mecchino  too  is  mentioned  again  in  that  era  by  a  Venetian 
traveller  as  grown  in  the  Island  of  Camran  in  the  Red  Sea.  Both  Columbine 
{jipi^cmbre  columbin)  anil  Paladi  ginger  {^ig-  baladit)  appear  among  the  purchases  for 
King  John  of  France,  during  his  captivity  in  England.  And  wc  gather  from  his 
accounts  that  the  price  of  the  former  was  13^/.  a  pound,  and  of  the  latter  12//.,  sums 
representing  three  linies  the  amount  of  silver  that  they  now  indicate,  with  a  higher 
value  c)f  silver  also,  and  hence  eijuivalenl  to  about  4J.  and  4J.  4^/.  a  pound.  The 
term  Baladi  {\x.)y  Indij^enous  or  "Country"  ginj;er,  indicated  ordinary  qualities  of 
no  particular  repute.  The  word  Baladi  seems  to  have  l)ecome  naturalised  in  S)xinish 
^\\\\  the  meaning  "  of  small  value."  \Vc  have  noticed  on  a  former  occasion  the 
decay  of  the  demand  for  jx'pper  in  China.  Ginger  affords  a  similar  example.  This 
spice,  so  highly  prized  and  so  well  known  throughout  Euroj  e  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I 
have  found  to  Ik.'  quite  unknown  l»y  name  and  (jualities  to  servants  in  Palermo  of 
more  than  average  intelligence.  {Elliot^  I.  67  ;  KamusiOy  I.  f.  27$,  v.  323  ;  Dozy 
and  Engclm.  pp.  232  233  ;  Doiitt  d\lnq^  p.  21S  ;  Bhilohiblon  Soc.  Miscellanies^  vol.  ii. 
p.  116.) 

NoTR  4.  —  In  Bengal  Indigo  factories  artificial  heat  is  employed  to  promote  the 
drying  of  the  precipitated  dye;  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  manufacture.  Marco's 
account,  though  grotevjue  in  its  baldness,  does  describe  the  chief  features  of  the 
manufacture  of  Indigo  by  fermentation.  The  branches  are  cut  and  placed  stem 
upwards  in  the  vat  till  it  is  three  |)arts  full  ;  they  are  loadetl,  and  then  the  vat  is  fdled 
\%iih  water.  ?'ermentalion  soon  U^gins  and  goes  on  till  in  24  hours  the  contents  of 
the  vat  are  so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  be  retained  in  it.     This  is  what  Marco  ascrilxrs 


•   InUet^d.  Hunilx>lJt  ^pralo  of  Ura/il  Isle  as  appearing  to  the  west  of  Ireland  in  a  modern  English 
ina|>— /'«r<i'/i  ;  but  I  do  nol  know  its  date.     (*•«?  F..ia$nen,  etc.,  II.  744-745  ) 
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to  the  sun's  heat.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  to  another  cistern  and  there  agitated  ; 
the  indigo  separates  in  flakes.  A  quantity  of  lime-water  then  is  added,  and  the  blue 
is  allowed  to  subside.  The  clear  water  is  drawn  off ;  the  sediment  is  drained,  pressed, 
and  cut  into  small  squares,  etc.     (See  Madras  Journal^  vol.  viii.  198.) 

Indigo  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Jews  during  the  time  of  Frederick 
II.,  in  the  early  part  of  Polo*s  century.  Jews  and  Indigo  have  long  vanished  from 
Sicily.  The  dye  is  often  mentioned  in  Pegololti's  Book ;  the  finest  quality  being 
termed  Ittdcuo  BaccadeOt  a  corruption  of  Bdghdddi,  Probably  it  came  from  India  by 
way  of  Baghdad.  In  the  Barcelona  Tariffs  it  appears  as  Indigo  de  Bagadel,  Another 
quality  often  mentioned  is  Indigo  di  Golfo.  (See  Capmany^  Memorias^  II.  App. 
p.  73.)  In  the  bye-laws  of  the  London  Painters'  Guild  of  the  13th  century,  quoted 
by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  from  the  Liber  Hortu,  it  is  forbidden  to  paint  on  gold  or  silver 
except  with  fine  (mineral)  colours,  **  e  nient  de  brasil,  ne  de  inde  de  Baldas,  ne  de 
nul  atitre  mattveise  couleur.^^  [The  Merchafit  and  the  Friar ^  p.  xxiii.)  There  is 
now  no  indigo  made  or  exported  at  Quilon,  but  there  is  still  some  feeble  export  of 
sappanwood,  ginger,  and  pepper.  These,  and  previous  particulars  as  to  the  present 
Quilon,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ballard,  British  Resident  at  Trevandrum. 

Note  5. — Black  Tigers  and  black  Leopards  are  not  very  rare  in  Travancore 
(See  Welsh's  Mil,  Reminiscences^  II.  102.) 

Note  6. — Probably  founded  on  local  or  caste  customs  of  marriage,  several  of 
which  in  South  India  are  very  peculiar ;  ^.^.,  see  Nelson's  Madura^  Pt.  II.  p.  51. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
Of  the  Country  called  Comari 

Comari  is  a  country  belonging  to  India,  and  there  you 
can  see  something  of  the  North  Star,  which  we  had  not 
been  able  to  see  from  the  Lesser  Java  thus  far.  In 
order  to  see  it  you  must  go  some  30  miles  out  to  sea, 
and  then  you  see  it  about  a  cubit  above  the  water.^ 

This  is  a  very  wild  country,  and  there  are  beasts  of  all 
kinds  there,  especially  monkeys  of  such  peculiar  fashion 
that  you  would  take  them  for  men !  There  are  also 
gatpauls  ^  in  wonderful  diversity,  with  bears,  lions,  and 
leopards,  in  abundance. 


Note  i. — Kumdri  is  in  some  versions  of  the  Hindu  cosmography  the  most 
southerly  of  the  nine  divisions  of  Jaml)odvi|)a,  the  Indian  world.  Polo*s  Comari  can 
only  be  the  country  about  Cape  Comorin,  ihe  KOfidpia  &Kpov  of  Ptolemy,  a  name 
derived   from   the   Sanskrit    Kumdri^  "a   Virgin,"  an   appellation   of  the  goddess 
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Darg£  The  monthly  bathing  in  her  honour,  spoken  of  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus,  is  still  continued,  though  now  the  pilgrims  are  few.  Abulfeda  speaks  of 
Hds  Kumh&ri  as  the  limit  between  Malabar  and  Ma'bar.  KumUri  is  the  Tamul 
pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  and  probably  ComAri  was  Polo's  pronunciation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Portuguese  era  in  India  we  hear  of  a  small  Kingdom  of 
CoMORi,  the  prince  of  which  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Kaulam.  And  this, 
as  Dr.  Caldwell  points  out,  must  have  been  the  state  which  is  now  called  Travancore. 
Komari  has  been  confounded  by  some  of  the  Arabian  Geographers,  or  their  modern 
commentators,  with  Kumdr^  one  of  the  regions  supplying  aloes- wood,  and  which  was 
apparently  A^m^r  or  Kamboja.  {CaldivelCs  Drcev.  Grammar^  ^,  67;  Giidem.  185; 
Ram.  L  333.) 

The  cut  that  we  give  is,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  the  first  genuine  view  of  Cape  Comorin 
ever  published. 

[Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler,  in  his  History  of  India^  vol.  iii.  (p.  386),  says  of  this 
tract : 

"  The  region  derives  its  name  from  a  temple  which  was  erected  there  in  honour 
of  KumiH,  '  the  Virgin ' ;  the  infant  babe  who  had  been  exchanged  for  Krishna,  and 
ascended  to  heaven  at  the  approach  of  Kansa."    And  in  a  note : 

"Colonel  Yule  identifies  Kumirf  with  Durgd.  This  is  an  error.  The  temple  of 
Kom^f  was  erected  by  Krishna  Raja  of  Narsinga,  a  zealous  patron  of  the 
Vaishnavas." 

Mr.  Wheeler  quotes  Faria  y  Souza,  who  refers  the  object  of  worship  to  what  is 
meant  for  this  story  (II.  394),  but  I  presume  from  Mr.  Wheeler's  mention  of  the 
builder  of  the  temple,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Portuguese  history,  that  he  has 
other  information.  The  application  of  the  Virgin  title  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  place,  may  (Mrobably  have  varied  with  the  ages,  and,  as  there  is  no  time  to  obtain 
other  evidence,  I  have  removed  the  words  which  identified  the  existing  temple  with 
that  of  Dutgi.  But  my  authority  for  identifying  the  object  of  worships  in  whose 
honour  the  pilgrims  bathe  monthly  at  Cape  Comorin,  with  Durgd,  is  the  excellent 
one  of  Dr.  Caldwell.  (See  his  Dravidian  Grammar  as  quoted  in  the  passage  above.) 
Krishna  Raja  of  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  speaks,  reigned  after  the  Portuguese  were 
established  in  India,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Krishna  stories  of  that  class  were 
even  known  in  the  Peninsula  (or  perhaps  anywhere  else)  in  the  time  of  the  author  of 
the  Periplus^  1450  years  before  ;  and  'tis  as  little  likely  that  the  locality  owed  its 
name  to  Vasoda's  Infant,  as  that  it  owed  it  to  the  Madonna  in  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
Church  that  overiooks  the  Cape. 

Fra  Paolino,  in  his  unsatisfactory  way  {J'ta^^tOf  p.  68),  speaks  of  Cape  Comorin, 
"which  the  Indians  call  Canyamuri^  Virgiuis  JYomon/on  urn  y  or  s\mp\y  Comari  or 
Cumari  '  a  Virgin,'  because  they  pretend  that  anciently  the  goddess  Comari  *  the 
Damsel,'  who  is  the  Indian  Diana  or  Hecate,  used  to  bathe"  etc.  However,  we  can 
discover  from  his  book  elsewhere  (see  pp.  79,  285)  that  by  the  Indian  Diana  he  means 
Pirvalf,  i.e.  Durgd. 

I^assen  at  first*  identified  the  KumsCrl  of  the  Cape  with  Piirvat( ;  but  afterwards 
connected  the  name  with  a  story  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  alxjut  certain  Apsarases  changed 
into  Crocodiles.f  On  the  whole  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  ground  to  deny  that 
Pirvatf  was  the  original  object  of  worship  at  Kunidrf,  though  the  name  may  have 
lent  itself  to  various  legends.] 

Note  2. — I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  any  precision  what  animal  is 
meant  by  Catpattl.  The  term  occurs  again,  coupled  with  monkeys  as  here,  at 
p.  240  of  the  Ge<jg.  Text,  where,  sjxraking  of  Abyssinia,  it  is  said  :  *'//tw/gat  jxiulz 
et  autre  gat-maitfion  si  diviseZy'  etc.  Gatto  maimone^  for  an  ape  of  some  kind,  is 
common  ifi  old    Italian,  the  latter  |wirt  of  the  term,  from  the  Pcrs.    Maimun^   lx;ing 


•  Ind.  Alt.  IM  cd.  I.  158. 

f   IJ   564  ;  and  2nd  ed.  I.  153. 
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poisibly  connected  wilh  oar  Baboon,  And  that  the  Gat-paul  was  also  some  kind  of 
ape  is  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Dictionaries.  Cobarrubias  gives:  ''^Gato-Paus^  a 
kind  of  tailed  monkey.  Gato-paus^  Goto  ^blo ;  perhaps  as  they  call  a  monkey 
'  Martha/  they  may  have  called  this  particular  monkey  *  Paul/  "  etc.  (f.  431  v.).  So 
also  the  Diccion,  de  la  Lengua  Castellana  comp.  por  la  Real  Academia  (1783)  gives : 
"  Gato  Paul,  a  kind  of  monkey  of  a  grey  colour,  black  muzzle  and  veiy  bread  tail." 
In  fact,  the  word  is  used  by  Columbus,  who,  in  his  own  account  of  his  third  voyage, 
describes  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Paria  as  covered  with  a  species  of  Gatos  Pattlos,  (See 
Navarretey  Fr.  ed.  III.  21,  also  147-148.)  It  al«;o  occurs  in  Marmol,  Desc.  General 
dg  Affrica,  who  says  that  one  kind  of  monkeys  has  a  black  face  ;  *'^  estas  comune- 
minU  se  llaman  en  EspaHa  Gatos  Paules,  las  quales  se  crian  en  la  tierra  de  los  Negros  " 
(I.  L  27}.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  rev^rs  of  the  text  adopted  by  Paathier  have 
not  understood  the  word.  For  they  substitute  for  the  '*  //  hi  a  gat  paul  si  divisen  q§ 
eo  estoit  mervoilW^  of  the  Geog.  Text,  **  el  si  a  moult  de  granz  paluz  tt  moult  grans 
pantaitis  d  merveilles" — wonderful  swamps  and  marshes!  The  Pipino  Latin  has 
adhered  to  the  correct  reading — **  Ibi  Ji/n/ cati  qui  dicuntur  pauli,  valde  diversi  ab 
aliis:' 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Eli. 

Eli  is  a  kingdom  towards  the  west,  about  300  miles 
from  Comari.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and  have  a 
king,  and  are  tributary  to  nobody ;  and  have  a  peculiar 
language.  We  will  tell  you  particulars  about  their 
manners  and  their  products,  and  you  will  better  under- 
stand things  now  because  we  are  drawing  near  to  places 
that  are  not  so  outlandish.^ 

There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  the  country,  but  there 
are  many  great  rivers  with  good  estuaries,  wide  and 
deep.*  Pepper  and  ginger  grow  there,  and  other  spices 
in  quantities.'  The  King  is  rich  in  treasure,  but  not 
very  strong  in  forces.  The  approach  to  his  kingdom 
however  is  so  strong  by  nature  that  no  one  can  attack 
him,  so  he  is  afraid  of  nobody. 

And  you   must   know  that  if  any  ship  enters  their 

estuary  and  anchors  there,  having  been  bound  for  some 

other  port,  they  seize  her  and  plunder  the  cargo.     For 

they  say,  **  You  were  bound  for  somewhere  else,  and  'tis 
voi^   II,  2  \^ 
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God  has  sent  you  hither  to  us,  so  we  have  a  right  to  all 
your  goods."  And  they  think  it  no  sin  to  act  thus. 
And  this  naughty  custom  prevails  all  over  these 
provinces  of  India,  to  wit,  that  if  a  ship  be  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  some  other  port  than  that  to  which 
it  was  bound,  it  is  sure  to  be  plundered.  But  if  a  ship 
come  bound  originally  to  the  place  they  receive  it  with 
all  honour  and  give  it  du€  protection.*  The  ships  of 
Manzi  and  other  countries  that  come  hither  in  summer 
lay  in  their  cargoes  in  6  or  8  days  and  depart  as  fast  as 
possible,  because  there  is  no  harbour  other  than  the 
river-mouth,  a  mere  roadstead  and  sandbanks,  so  that  it 
is  perilous  to  tarry  there.  The  ships  of  Manzi  indeed 
are  not  so  much  afraid  of  these  roadsteads  as  others  are, 
because  they  have  such  huge  wooden  anchors  which 
hold  in  all  weather.^ 

There  are  many  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  here  and 
plenty  of  game,  both  beast  and  bird. 

Note  I. — No  city  or  district  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ely,  but  the  oame 
survives  in  that  of  Mount  Dely^  properly  Monte  d'ELY,  the  Yeli-mala  of  the  Malabar 
people,  and  called  also  in  the  legends  of  the  coast  Sapta-shaiia^  or  the  Seven 
liills.  This  is  the  only  spur  of  the  Ghdts  I  hat  reaches  the  sea  witliin  the  Madras 
territory.  It  is  an  isolated  and  very  conspicuous  hill,  or  cluster  of  hills,  forming  a 
promontory  some  i6  miles  north  of  Cananore,  the  first  Indian  land  seen  by  Vasco  da 
Gama,  on  that  memorable  Augfust  morning  in  1498,  and  formerly  very  well  known  to 
navigators,  though  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  some  of  our  most  ambitious 
modern  maps.  Abulfcda  describes  it  as  **  a  great  mountain  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
descried  from  a  great  distance,  called  Ras  Haili^^ ;  and  it  appears  in  Fra  Mauro*smap 
as  Cava  de  Eli. 

Rashiduddin  mentions  "  the  country  of  Hili,"  between  J/dr/i/ar«r(Mangalore)  and 
Fandaraina  (miswrittcn  in  Elliot's  copy  Sadarsa).  Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  Hili,  which 
he  reached  on  leaving  Manjarur,  as  "  a  great  and  well-built  city,  situated  on  a  large 
estuary  accessible  to  great  ships.  The  vessels  of  China  come  hither ;  this,  Kaulam, 
and  Kalikut,  are  the  only  ports  that  they  enter."  From  Hili  he  proceeds  12  miles 
further  down  the  coast  to  Jor-fcUtan,  which  probably  corresponds  to  Baliapatan. 
Elly  appears  in  the  Carta  Catalana,  and  is  marked  as  a  Christian  city.  Nicolo  Conti 
is  the  last  to  speak  distinctly  of  the  city.  Sailing  from  Canibay,  in  20  days  he 
arrived  at  two  cities  on  the  sea-shore,  Pacamuria  (Faknur,  of  Kashid  and  Firishta, 
Baccanor  of  old  books,  and  now  Bdrk^r^  the  Malayalim  Vdkkaniir)  and  Helli.  But 
we  read  that  in  1527  Simon  de  Melo  was  sent  to  burn  ships  in  the  River  of  Afitrabia 
and  at  Monte  cCElli*    When  Da  Gama  on  his  second  voyage  was  on  hb  way  from 

*  The  Town  of  Monte  d'Ely  appears  {MoHie  Dil)  in  Coronelli's  Atlas  (1690)  from  some  older 
source.  Mr.  Burnell  thinks  Baliapatan  (properly  ValarpatfanarnS  which  is  still  a  prosperous  M&ppila 
town,  on  a  broad  and  deep  river,  must  be  HilL  I  see  a  little  difficulty  in  this.  [Marabia  at  Moat^ 
Pely  is  often  mentioned  in  Qprrea^  as  gne  of  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  of  C^naoor.] 
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KiLicalii  (in  Canoca)  10  Canonor,  a  squall  having  sprung  hU  mainmast  just  lietnn 
reaching  Ml.  d'Ely,  "  the  oipuun-majur  anehorctl  in  llie  Uay  of  Maratiin,  bcoinse  he 
saw  iherc  scvecal  MiHirish  ships,  in  order  lu  get  a  mail  Iruiii  Ihcm."  Il  seems  clear 
Ih^ii  Ihis  was  the  luiy  just  behinil  Ml.  (I'lily. 

Indeed  ihe  name  of  MamliJii  or  M,irtia>i  h  siill  preserved  in  Afddihii  at  MdtUi, 
eomiplly  lermcil  Alandoy  in  some  of  our  maps,  o  township  upor  the  river  which  enter* 
ihe  bay  Hbout  ^  ur  t  milei  loiith-easl  of  Ml.  d'Ely,  and  which  is  called  by  D«  Barrot 
the  Jli«  MaraUa.  Mr.  Ballard  informs  itie  lluil  lie  never  heard  of  ruins  ofimpratuice 
ai  Madai,  hut  Iheic  is  ft  place  on  Ihe  river  just  luctitioned,  and  within  Ihe  Madai 
township,  called  f'ajfangddi  ("  Old  Town  "),  which  has  llie  remains  of  an  old  fort  uf 
theKobstrifor  Koloiiri)  Rajas.  Afa/ixriH  Madai  (perhaps  tlii»rarl)ii  alluded  to 
I>y  Dr.  Gunderl  in  Ihe  M<vb-ai  Jourtial,  and  a  Baddhist  Vihara  is  spoken  of  in  an  old 
Mahiyalim  poem  ■>  hsring  existed  at  llic  same  place.  The  same  pnpcr  speaks  of 
"the  famous  emporium  of  Cachilp!»ln»m  near  Ml,  d'Ely,"  which  mny  have  heen  our 
cily  ofllili.  osihc  eiliesllili  and  Marawi  were  apparently  separate  though  near.* 

ThesIitcof^/ZI'-A/ifrAi'i' iiol'o  mentioned  in  the  Arnhic  work  on  the  early  hislury 


Mqusi  li'tl)--  >>»<«  i>x  S™,  in  Uai  WBDoyb 

cf  iha   Mahomcdans  in  tlnlabar,  cnlltd   Tukfai-cd-Mt^Hiidln,   and  irandated  by 

R>)*b»dtuQ  ;  and  as  ilie  T'lince  i»  there  calleil  Kilfurrt,  this  would  icein  to  idenli^ 

hioi  either  in  family  or  pcriwn  with  the  Raja  of  Catianoi,  for  thai  old  dyiusly  always 

boce  the  name  of  Kflaliri.i 

The  kamunan  TetiJon  at  Darbosa  it  very  defective  here,  hul  io  Stanteyt  vmton 
(Hall.  Sc'C.  Kail  Afi'tatt  anJ  Mjla&ar  Camli,  p.  14Q)  we  find  ihe  topography  in  a 
paMoge  (rixn  a  Munich  MS.  cleat  ennugli  1  "  After  paaiing  tliis  place"  (Ihe  livrt  of 
Nifapara  or  Nilnhwaram)  "along  the  cnoM  ii  Ihe  monniab  Dcly  (of  Ely]  on  Ihe 
ed{e  ol  Ihe  M.M  1  It  1^  n  rmind  mountiin,  very  lody,  in  the  midst  of  low  land  ;  all  Um 
■A  l«i)>  in  Uubjilioi)  loi  Kuntlpttxviim, 
r  uilim  In  the  tmli).  bting  aim  u 

iih»<iti>«us.iBiiHK  A.iwMir'i 

cianl  to  tomtit  nw  w  liaca  Ilia  uh 
I  jS  »•  aait  "S.  pfi.  (J  ud  •* ;  aUo 


l^«W.    (5«  Kmnlndwm,  pp.  ] 
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ships  of  the  Moors  and  Gentiles  that  navigate  in  this  sea  of  India  sight  this  mountain 
when  coming  from  without,  and  make  their  reckoning  by  it ;  ...  .  after  this,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  south,  is  a  town  called  Marave,  very  ancient  and  well  off, 
in  which  live  Moors  and  Gentiles  and  Jews  ;  these  Jews  are  of  the  language  of  the 
country  ;  it  is  a  long  time  that  they  have  dwelt  in  this  place." 

(Stanleys  Correa,  Hak.  Soc.  pp.  145,  312-313;  Gildem,  p.  185;  Elliot^  I.  68; 
/.  B,  IV.  81  ;  Conti^  p.  6 ;  Madras  Journal,  XIII.  No.  31,  pp.  14,  99,  102,  104;  De 
Barros,  III.  9,  cap.  6,  and  IV.  2,  cap.  13 ;  Z>^  Couto,  IV.  5,  cap.  4.) 

Note  2. — This  is  from  Pauthier's  text,  and  the  map  with  ch.  xxi.  illustrates  the 
faol  of  the  many  wide  rivers.  The  G.  T.  has  *'  a  good  river  with  a  very  good  estuary  " 
or  mouth.  The  latter  word  is  in  the  G.  T.  faces,  afterwards  more  correctly  foces, 
equivalent  to  fauces.  We  have  seen  that  Ibn  Batuta  also  speaks  of  the  estuary  or 
inlet  at  Hili.  It  may  have  been  either  that  immediately  east  of  Mount  d'Ely,  com- 
municating with  Kavvdyi  and  the  Nileshwaram  River,  or  the  Madai  River.  Neither 
could  be  entered  by  vesseb  now,  but  there  have  been  great  littoral  changes.  The 
land  joining  Mt.  d'Ely  to  the  main  is  mere  alluvium. 

Note  3. — Barbosa  says  that  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Cananor  the  pepper  was 
of  excellent  quality,  though  not  in  great  quantity.  There  was  much  ginger,  not  first- 
rate,  which  was  called  Hely  from  its  growing  about  Mount  d'Ely,  with  cardamoms 
(names  of  which.  Eld  in  Sanskrit,  Helm  Persian,  I  have  thought  might  be  connected 
with  that  of  the  hill),  mirobolans,  cassia  fistula,  zerumbet,  and  zedoary.  The  two  last 
items  are  two  species  of  curcuma,  formerly  in  much  demand  as  aromatics ;  the  last  is, 
I  believe,  the  setewale  of  Chaucer : — 

"  There  was  eke  wexing  many  a  spice, 
As  clowe  gilofre  and  Licorice, 

Ginger  and  grein  de  Paradis, 
Canell  and  setewale  of  pris. 
And  many  a  spice  delitable 
To  eaten  when  men  rise  from  table.*' — R.  of  the  Rose* 

The  Ilely  ginger  is  abo  mentioned  by  Conli. 

Note  4. — This  piratical  practice  is  noted  by  Abdurrazzak  also  :  '*  In  other  parts 
(than  Calicut)  a  strange  practice  is  adopted.  When  a  vessel  sets  sail  for  a  certain 
point,  and  suddenly  is  driven  by  a  decree  of  Divine  Providence  into  another  road- 
stead, the  inhabitants,  under  the  pretext  that  the  wind  has  driven  it  thither,  plunder 
the  ship.  But  at  Calicut  every  ship,  whatever  place  it  comes  from,  or  wherever  it 
may  be  bound,  when  it  puts  into  this  port,  is  treated  like  other  vessels,  and  has  no 
trouble  of  any  kind  to  put  up  with"  (p.  14).  In  1673  Sivaji  replied  to  the  pleadings 
of  an  English  embassy,  that  it  was  **  against  the  Laws  of  Conchon  "  (Ptolemy's  Pirate 
Coast!)  "  to  restore  any  ships  or  goods  that  were  driven  ashore."    (Fryer,  p.  261.) 

Note  5. — With  regard  to  the  anchors,  Pauthier's  text  has  just  the  opposite  of  the  G.T. 
which  we  have  preferred  :  **  Les  nefs  du  Man zi  portent  st  ^rans  ancres  de  fust,  que  il 
seuffrent  moult  de  ^ans  fortunes  aus  plaj'es.'*  De  Mailla  says  the  Chinese  consider 
their  iron  wood  anchors  to  be  much  better  than  those  of  iron,  because  the  latter  are 
subject  to  strain.  (Lett,  Edif  XIV.  10.)  Capt.  Owen  has  a  good  word  for  wooden 
anchors.     (Narr,  of  Voyages,  etc.,  I.  385.) 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Mblibar. 

Melibar  is  a  great  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west 
The  people  are  Idolaters ;  they  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  a  king  of  their  own,  and  pay  tribute  to 
nobody.* 

In  this  country  you  see  more  of  the  North  Star,  for 
it  shows  two  cubits  above  the  water.  And  you  must 
know  that  from  this  kingdom  of  Melibar,  and  from 
another  near  it  called  Gozurat,  there  go  forth  every  year 
more  than  a  hundred  corsair  vessels  on  cruize.  These 
pirates  take  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and 
stay  out  the  whole  summer.  Their  method  is  to  join  in 
fleets  of  20  or  30  of  these  pirate  vessels  together,  and 
then  they  form  what  they  call  a  sea  cordon,'  that  is, 
they  drop  off  till  there  is  an  interval  of  5  or  6  miles 
between  ship  and  ship,  so  that  they  cover  something  like 
an  hundred  miles  of  sea,  and  no  merchant  ship  can 
escape  them.  For  when  any  one  corsair  sights  a  vessel 
a  signal  is  made  by  fire  or  smoke,  and  then  the  whole  of 
them  make  for  this,  and  seize  the  merchants  and 
plunder  them.  After  they  have  plundered  them  they 
let  them  go,  saying :  "  Go  along  with  you  and  get  more 
gain,  and  that  mayhap  will  fall  to  us  also  1 "  But  now 
the  merchants  are  aware  of  this,  and  go  so  well  manned 
and  armed,  and  with  such  great  ships,  that  they  don't 
fear  the  corsairs.     Still  mishaps  do  befall  them  at  times." 

There  is  in  this  kingdom  a  great  quantity  of  pepper, 
and  jjinger,  and  cinnamon,  and  turbit,  and  of  nuts  of 
India.^  They  also  manufacture  very  delicate  and 
beautiful  buckrams.     The  ships  that  come  from  the  east 


^ 
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bring  copper  in  ballast.  They  also  bring  hither  cloths 
of  silk  and  gold,  and  sendels ;  also  gold  and  silver, 
cloves  and  spikenard,  and  other  fine  spices  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  here,  and  exchange  them  for  the 
products  of  these  countries. 

Ships  come  hither  from  many  quarters,  but  especially 
from  the  great  province  of  Manzi.*  Coarse  spices  are 
exported  hence  both  to  Manzi  and  to  the  west,  and  that 
which  is  carried  by  the  merchants  to  Aden  goes  on  to 
Alexandria,  but  the  ships  that  go  in  the  latter  direction 
are  not  one  to  ten  of  those  that  go  to  the  eastward ;  a 
very  notable  fact  that  I  have  mentioned  before. 

Now  I  have  told  you  about  the  kingdom  of  Melibar ; 
we  shall  now  proceed  and  tell  you  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gozurat.  And  you  must  understand  that  in  speaking  of 
these  kingdoms  we  note  only  the  capitals;  there  are 
great  numbers  of  other  cities  and  towns  of  which  we 
shall  say  nothing,  because  it  would  make  too  long  a 
story  to  speak  of  all. 

Note  i. — Here  is  another  instance  of  that  confusion  which  dislocates  Polo's  de- 
scriptions of  the  Indian  coast ;  we  shall  recur  to  it  under  ch.  xxx. 

Malabar  is  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs,  and  varies  in  its  form  :  Ibn  Batuta  and 

Kazwini     write    it    J^^f)^)$   al-Malibdry     Edrisi    and    Abulfeda      jUUa|j)>  oi- 

Manibdr,  etc.,  and  like  variations  occur  among  the  old  European  travellers.  The 
country  so-called  corresponded  to  the  Kerala  of  the  Brahmans,  which  in  its  very 
widest  sense  extended  from  about  lat  15"  to  Cape  Comorin.  This,  too,  seems  to  be 
the  extension  which  Abulfeda  gives  to  Malabar,  viz. ,  from  Huniwar  to  Kumhiri ; 
Rashiduddin  includes  Sindibur,  i.e,  Goa.  But  at  a  later  date  a  point  between  Mt. 
d'Ely  and  Mangalore  on  the  north,  and  Kaulam  on  the  south,  were  the  limits  usually 
assigned  to  Malabar. 

Note  2. — ^^ II font  eschiel  en  la  mcr^^  (G.T.).  Eschiel  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Italian  schera  or  schiera^  a  troop  or  squadron,  and  thence  applied  to  order  of  battle, 
whether  by  land  or  sea. 

Note  3. — The  northern  part  of  Malabar,  Canara,  and  the  Konkan,  have  been 
nests  of  pirates  from  the  time  of  the  ancients  to  a  very  recent  date.  Padre  PaoHno 
specifies  the  Wcinity  of  Mt.  d'Ely  as  a  special  haunt  of  them  in  his  day,  the  latter  half 
of  last  century.  Somewhat  further  north  Ibn  Batuta  fell  into  their  hands,  and  was 
stripped  to  his  drawers. 

Note  4. — There  is  something  to  be  said  about  these  Malal>ar  spices.  The  cin- 
namon of  Malabar  is  what  we  call  cassia,  the  caitella  grossa  of  Conti,  the  canela  drava 
of  the  Portuguese.     Notices  of  it  will  be  found  in  Rheede  (I.    107)  and  in  Garcia 
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(f.  26  sg^t^.).  The  latter  says  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  exceeded  it  in  value  as  4:  i. 
Uzzano  discriminates  caneUa  lunga,  Salami,  and  Mabari.  The  Salami,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  Sailani,  Ceylonese ;  and  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  cassia  from  Mabar,  pro- 
bably the  last  was  Malabar  cinnamon. 

Turbit:  RacUx  Turpethi  is  still  known  in  pharmacy,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 
Continent  and  in  India,  though  in  England  obsolete.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Pharma- 
copctia  of  India  (1868)  as  derived  from  Ipomcta  Turpcthum, 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ramusio  has  cubebs  instead  of  turbit.  The  formei 
does  not  seem  now  to  be  a  product  of  Western  India,  though  Garcia  says  that  a 
small  quantity  grew  there,  aud  a  Dutch  report  of  1675  in  Valentyn  also  mentions  it  as 
an  export  of  Malabar.  ( K,  Ceylon,  p.  243.)  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  statements 
about  it,  because  its  popular  name  Kdbab-chlnl  seems  to  be  also  applied  to  the  cassia 
bud.  Cubeb  pepper  was  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  spice,  and  imported  into 
Kurope  as  such.  But  the  importation  had  long  practically  ceased,  when  its  medical  uses 
became  known  during  the  British  occupation  of  Java,  and  the  demand  was  renewed. 

Budaeus  and  Salmasius  have  identified  this  drug  with  the  k6/jmkov,  which 
Theophrastus  joins  with  cinnamomum  and  cassia  as  an  ingredient  in  aromatic  con- 
fections. The  inducement  to  this  identification  was  no  doubt  the  singular  resemblance 
which  the  word  bears  to  the  Javanese  name  of  cubeb  pepper,  viz.,  Kumuius.  If  the 
foundation  were  a  little  firmer  this  would  be  curious  evidence  of  intercourse  and  trade 
with  Java  in  a  time  earlier  than  that  of  Theophrastus,  viz.,  the  4th  century  B.c. 

In  the  detail  of  3  cargoes  from  Malabar  that  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  September  1504 
we  find  the  following  proportions :  Pepper,  io,cxx)  cantors ;  cinnamon,  500  ;  cloves» 
450 ;  zz.  {i.e.  senzaro,  ginger),  130 ;  lac  and  brazil,  750 ;  camphor,  7 ;  cubebs,  191 ; 
mace,  2^  ;  spikenard,  3 ;  lign-aloes,  i  J. 

[Btuhanan^s  Mysore,  II.  31,  III.  193,  and  App.  p.  v.  ;  Garcia,  Ital.  version, 
1576,  f.  39-40;  Salmas.  Exerc,  Plin,  p.  923;  Bud.  on  Theoph,  1004  and  loio ; 
Archiv.  St,  Ital.,  Append.  II.  p.  19.) 

Note  5. — We  see  that  Marco  speaks  of  the  merchants  and  ships  of  Manzi,  or 
Southern  China,  as  frequenting  Kaulam,  Hili,  and  now  Malabar,  of  which  Calicut 
was  the  chief  port.  This  quite  coincides  with  Ibn  Batuta,  who  says  those  were  the 
three  ports  of  India  which  the  Chinese  junks  frequented,  adding  Fandaraina  {i.e. 
Pandarani,  or  Tanlalani,  16  miles  north  of  Calicut),  as  a  port  where  they  used  to 
moor  for  the  winter  when  they  spent  that  season  in  India,  i^y  the  winter  he  means 
the  rainy  season,  as  Portuguese  writers  on  India  do  by  the  same  expression  (IV. 
81,  88,  96).  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  definite  as  to  the  date  of  the 
cessation  of  this  Chinese  navigation  to  Malabar,  but  I  believe  it  may  be  placed 
atxjut  the  l)eginning  of  the  I5lh  century.  The  most  distinct  allusion  to  it  that  I  am 
aware  of  is  in  the  information  of  Joseph  of  Cranganore,  in  the  N^oius  Orbis  (Ed.  of 
1555,  p.  20S).  He  says  :  "These  people  of  Cathay  are  men  of  remarkable  energy, 
and  formerly  drove  a  first-rate  trade  at  the  city  of  Calicut.  But  the  King  of  Calicut 
having  treated  them  badly,  they  quitted  that  city,  and  returning  shortly  after  inflicted 
no  small  slaughter  on  the  people  of  Calicut,  and  after  that  returned  no  more.  .fVfter 
that  they  began  to  frequent  Mailapetam,  a  city  subject  to  the  king  of  Narsingha  ; 
a  region  towards  the  ICast,  ....  and  there  they  now  drive  their  trade."  There  ls 
also  in  Caspar  Correa's  account  of  the  V^oyages  of  Da  Gama  a  curious  record  of  a 
tradition  of  the  arrival  in  Malabar  more  than  four  centuries  l>efore  of  a  vast 
merchant  fleet  *'  from  the  parts  of  Malacca,  and  China,  and  the  Lecjueos"  (Lewchew) ; 
many  from  the  company  on  lx>ard  had  settled  in  the  country  and  left  descendants. 
In  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  none  of  these  remained  ;  but  their  sumptuous  idol 
te:nples  were  still  to  be  seen.     {Stanleys  Trausl.^  link.  Scc^  p.  147.)*     It  is  prob- 

•  It  appears  from  a  paprr  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  that  down  to  Coli-ncl  Mackenzie's  time  ihert 
wa«  a  inlie  in  Calicut  whose  ancestors  were  believed  to  have  been  Chinese.  (See  Taylor's  Cmtnl. 
Kaittmn/,  1 1 1.  664.)  And  there  is  a  notable  pavsa{;e  in  Alnluirar/ak  which  says  the  ^afaring  popula* 
lion  oi  CaJkut  were  nicknamed  Ck(ni biuhagdn^  "China  bo>'»."      (Iniiia  im  .KVlh  Ctmt.  p.  19.) 
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able  that  both  these  stories  mast  be  referred  to  those  extensive  expeditions  to  the 
western  countries  with  the  object  of  restoring  Chinese  influence  which  were 
despatched  by  the  Ming  Emperor  Ch'6ng-Tsa  (or  Yung-lo),  about  1406,  and  one  of 
which  seems  actually  to  have  brought  Ceylon  under  a  partial  subjection  to  China, 
which  endured  half  a  century.  (See  Tennent^l,  d^'^seqq,  ;  zxA  Letter  of  P,  Gaubil 
\TiJ.  A,  s^r.  II.  torn.  x.  pp.  327-328.)  £**  So  that  at  this  day  there  is  great  memory  of 
them  in  the  ilands  Philippinas,  and  on  the  cost  of  Coromande,  which  is  the  cost 
against  the  kingdome  of  Norsinga  towards  the  sea  of  Cengala :  whereas  is  a  towne 
called  unto  thb  day  the  soile  of  the  Chinos,  for  that  they  did  reedifie  and  make  the 
same.  The  like  notice  and  memory  is  there  in  the  kingdom  of  Calicut,  whereas  be 
many  trees  and  fruits,  that  the  naturals  of  that  countrie  do  say,  were  brought  thither 
by  the  Chinos,  when  that  they  were  lords  and  gouemours  of  that  countrie.*' 
{^Mendoza^  Parkas  transl.  p.  71.)]  De  Barros  says  that  the  famous  dty  of  Diu  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Kings  of  Guzerat  whom  he  calls  in  one  place  Dariar  Khan^  and 
in  another  Peruxiah^  in  memory  of  victory  in  a  sea-fight  with  the  Chinese  who  then 
frequented  the  Indian  shores.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  this  King,  though  he  is 
represented  as  the  father  of  the  famous  toxicophagous  Sultan  Mahmdd  Begara  (1459- 
151 1 ).  De  Barros  has  many  other  allusions  to  Chinese  settlements  and  conquests 
in  India  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for.  Whatever  basis  of  facts  there  is 
must  probably  refer  to  the  expeditions  of  Ch'^ng-Tsu,  but  not  a  little  probably  grew  out 
of  the  confusion  of  yaiffor  and  C^in^zj  already  alluded  to;  and  to  this  I  incline  to 
refer  Correa's  "sumptuous  idol-temples." 

There  must  have  been  some  revival  of  Chinese  trade  in  the  last  century,  if  P. 
Paolino  is  correct  in  speaking  of  Chinese  vessels  frequenting  Travancore  ports  for 
pepper.     {De  Barros^  Dec.  II.  Li  v.  ii.  cap.  9,  and  Dec.  IV.  Liv.  v.  cap.  3  ;  Paolino, 

p.  74.) 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Gozurat. 

GozuRAT  IS  a  great  kingdom.  The  people  are  Idolaters 
and  have  a  peculiar  language,  and  a  king  of  their  own, 
and  are  tributary  to  no  one.  It  lies  towards  the  west, 
and  the  North  Star  is  here  still  more  conspicuous, 
showing  itself  at  an  altitude  of  about  6  cubits.^ 

The  people  are  the  most  desperate  pirates  in  exist- 
ence, and  one  of  their  atrocious  practices  is  this.  When 
they  have  taken  a  merchant-vessel  they  force  the 
merchants  to  swallow  a  stuff  called  Tamarindi  mixed  in 
sea-water,  which  produces  a  violent  purging.*  This  is 
done  in  case  the  merchants,  on  seeing  their  danger, 
should  have  swallowed  their  most  valuable  stones  and 
pearls.     And  in  this  way  the  pirates  secure  the  whole. 
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In  this  province  of  Gozurat  there  grows  much 
pepper,  and  ginger,  and  indigo.  They  have  also  a  great 
deal  of  cotton.  Their  cotton  trees  are  of  very  great  size, 
growing  full  six  paces  high,  and  attaining  to  an  age  of 
20  years.  It  is  to  be  observed  however  that,  when  the 
i  trees  are  so  old  as  that,  the  cotton  is  not  good  to  spin, 
I  but  only  to  quilt  or  stuff  beds  withal.      Up  to  the  age  of 


ba  years  indeed  the  trees  j^ivc  good  spinning  cotton,  but 

Bfrom  that  age  to  20  years  the  produce  is  inferior.' 

They  dress  in  this  country  great  numbers  of  skins  of 
Various  kinds,  goat>.skins,  ox-skins,  bulTalo  and  wild  ox- 

Jskins,  OS  well  as  those  of  unicorns  and  other  animals. 

fin  fact  so  many  are  dressed  every  year  as  to  load  a 
number  of  ships  for  Arabia  and  other  quarters.  They 
also  work  here  beautiful  mats  in  red  and  blue  leather, 
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exquisitely  inlaid  with  figures  of  birds  and  beasts,  and 
skilfully  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  wire.  These 
are  marvellously  beautiful  things ;  they  are  used  by  the 
Saracens  to  sleep  upon,  and  capital  they  are  for  that 
purpose.  They  also  work  cushions  embroidered  with 
gold,  so  fine  that  they  are  worth  six  marks  of  silver  a 
piece,  whilst  some  of  those  sleeping-mats  are  worth  ten 
marks.* 


Note  i. — Again  we  note  the  topographical  confusion.  Guzerat  is  mentioned  as  if 
it  were  a  province  adjoining  Malabar,  and  before  arriving  at  Tana,  Cambay,  and 
Somnath ;  though  in  fact  it  includes  those  three  cities,  and  Cambay  was  then  its 
great  mart.  Wassif,  Polo's  contemporary,  perhaps  acquaintance,  speaks  of  Gujarat 
which  is  commonly  called  Kambdyat.     {Eliiot,  III.  31.) 

Note  2. — ["The  origin  of  the  name  [Tamartna\  is  curious.  It  b  Ar.  taniar- 
lil-Hind,  *date  of  India,'  or  perhaps  rather,  in  Persian  form,  tamar-i- Hindi,  It  is 
possible  that  the  original  name  may  have  been  thamar,  (*  fruit  *)  of  India,  rather  than 
toffiar,  (* date')."    {Hobson'Jobson.)\ 

Note  3. — The  notice  of  pepper  here  is  hard  to  explain.  But  Hiuen  Tsang  also 
speaks  of  Indian  pepper  and  incense  (see  next  chapter)  as  grown  at  ^Ochali  which 
seems  to  be  some  place  on  the  northern  border  of  Guzerat  (II.  161). 

Marsden,  in  regard  to  the  cotton,  supposes  here  some  confused  introduction  of  the 
silk -cotton  tree  (Bombax  or  Sairnaiiay  the  Semal  of  Hindustan),  but  the  description 
would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  that  great  forest  tree.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly 
the  same  statement  with  regard  to  Guzerat  occurs  in  Rashiduddin's  sketch  of  India, 
.as  translated  in  Sir  H.  Elliot's  History  of  India  {ed.  by  Professor  Dowson,  I.  67) : 
'*  Grapes  are  produced  twice  during  the  year,  and  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  such 
that  cotton-plants  grow  like  willows  and  plane-trees,  and  yield  produce  ten  years 
running."  An  author  of  later  date,  from  whom  extracts  are  given  in  the  same  work, 
viz.,  Mahommed  Masum  in  his  History  of  Sind,  describing  the  wonders  of  Sfwf,  sa)rs : 
•*  In  Korzamin  and  Chhatur,  which  are  districts  of  Siwi,  cotton-plants  grow  as  large 
as  trees,  insomuch  that  men  pick  the  cotton  mounted  "  (p.  237). 

These  would  appear  to  have  been  plants  of  the  species  of  true  cotton  called  by 
Royle  Gossipium  arboreum^  and  sometimes  termed  G,  religiosum^  from  its  being  often 
grown  in  South  India  near  temples  or  abodes  of  devotees  ;  though  the  latter  name 
has  been  applied  also  to  tlie  nankeen  cotton.  That  of  which  we  speak  is,  however, 
according  to  Dr.  Cleghom,  termed  in  Mysore  Deo  kapds^  of  which  G,  religiosum 
would  be  a  proper  translation.  It  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  generally 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  It  is  stated,  however,  to  be  specially  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  turbans,  and  for  the  Brahmanical  thread,  and  probably  afforded  the 
groundwork  of  the  story  told  by  Philostratus  of  the  wild  cotton  which  was  used  only 
for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  Brahmans,  and  refused  to  lend  itself  to  other  uses. 
One  of  Royle's  authorities  (Mr.  Vaupell)  mentions  that  it  was  grown  near  large  towns 
of  Eastern  Guzerat,  and  its  wool  regarded  as  the  finest  of  any,  and  only  used  in 
delicate  muslins.  Tod  speaks  of  it  in  Bikanfr,  and  this  kind  of  cotton  appears  to  be 
grown  also  in  China,  as  we  gather  from  a  passage  in  AmyoCs  M^moires  (II.  606), 
which  speaks  of  the  **  Cotonniers  arbres,  qui  ne  devoient  6tre  fertiles  qu'apr^  un  bon 
nombre  d'ann^es."      ^ 

The  height  appears  to  have  been  a  difficulty  with  Marsden,  who  refers  to  the 
G.  arboreum^  but  does  not  admit  that  it  could  be  intended.     Yet  I  see  in  the  Engtish 
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thftt  to  this  spedet  is  isiigiied  a  hdght  of  15  to  20  feet.  Polo's  nz  paces 
therefore,  even  if  it  means  30  feet  as  I  think,  is  not  a  great  exaggeration.  (licyU^  CuH. 
of  Cotton^  144,  145,  15a ;  Eng,  CyeU  art  Gtsypiu$iu) 

NOTB4. — Embroidered  and  Inlaid  leather- work  for  bed-€overs,  palankin  mats 
and  the  like,  is  still  a  great  mannfiutnre  in  Rajkot  and  other  i^aces  of  Kattiawar  in 
Peninsular  Goxerat,  as  well  as  in  the  adjdnuig  region  of  Sind.  (Note  from  Sir  Barth 
Frert.)  The  emkroidery  of  Guzemt  is  highly  commended  by  Barbosa,  Linschoten. 
and  A.  Hamilton. 

The  G.  T.  adds  at  the  end  of  this  passage :  *'E  qe  von  m  diroif  SachUs  tout 
vcirtmant  qo  em  (uU  roingm  so  laboro  roiaus  dereusse  do  cmr  ot  pius  ioHUiunt  quo 
no  fait  OH  tout  lo  momdo^  0  €ol%  qo  sumt  dogroingnon  tfoiianco.** 

The  two  words  in  Roman  type  I  cannot  explain ;  qu.  royaux  devisost 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Tana. 

Tana  is  a  great  kingdom  lying  towards  the  west,  a 
kingdom  great  both  in  size  and  worth.  The  people  are 
Idolaters,  with  a  language  of  their  own,  and  a  king  of 
their  own,  and  tributary  to  nobody.^  No  pepper  grows 
there,  nor  other  spices,  but  plenty  of  incense ;  not  the 
white  kind  however,  but  brown.^ 

There  is  much  traffic  here,  and  many  ships  and  mer- 
chants  frequent  the  place ;  for  there  is  a  great  export  of 
leather  of  various  excellent  kinds,  and  also  of  good  buck- 
ram and  cotton.  The  merchants  in  their  ships  also 
import  various  articles,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
other  things  in  demand. 

With  the  King's  connivance  many  corsairs  launch 
from  this  port  to  plunder  merchants.  These  corsairs 
have  a  covenant  with  the  King  that  he  shall  get  all  the 
horses  they  capture,  and  all  other  plunder  shall  remain 
with  them.  The  King  does  this  because  he  has  no 
horses  of  his  own,  whilst  many  are  shipped  from  abroad 
towards  India;  for  no  ship  ever  goes  thither  without 
horses  in  addition  to  other  cargo.  The  practice  is 
naughty  and  unworthy  of  a  king. 
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Note  i. — ^The  town  of  ThAna,  on  the  landward  side  of  the  island  of  Salsette, 
still  exists,  about  20  miles  from  Bombay.  The  Great  Peninsular  Railroad  here  crosses 
the  strait  which  separates  Salsette  from  the  Continent. 

The  Konkan  is  no  doubt  what  was  intended  by  the  kingdom  of  Thina.  Albiruni 
speaks  of  that  dty  as  the  capital  of  Konkan  ;  Rashiduddin  calls  it  Konkan-Tdna^  Ibn 
Batata  Kikkin-  Tdna,  the  last  a  form  which  appears  in  the  Carta  Catalana  as  Cucin/ana, 
Tieffentaller  writes  Kokan,  and  this  is  said  (Cunningham^ s  Anc,  Geog,  553)  to  be  the 
local  pronunciation.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  celebrated  place  of  trade,  pro- 
ducing a  kind  of  cloth  which  was  called  Tdftasit  bamboos,  and  TabasMr  derived  from 
the  ashes  of  the  bamboo. 

As  early  as  the  i6th  year  of  the  Hijra  (a.d.  637)  an  Arab  fleet  from  Oman  made 
a  hostile  descent  on  the  Island  of  Thlna,  i,e,  Salsette.  The  place  {Sri  Sihdnaka) 
appears  from  inscriptions  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Hindu  kingdom  of  the  Konkan, 
in  the  nth  century.  In  Polo's  time  Thina  seems  to  have  been  still  under  a  Hindu 
prince,  but  it  soon  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Delhi  sovereigns;  and  when 
visited  by  Jordanus  and  by  Odoric  some  thirty  years  after  Polo's  voyage,  a  Mussulman 
governor  was  ruling  there,  who  put  to  death  four  Franciscans,  the  companions  of 
Jordanus.  Barbosa  gives  it  the  compound  name  of  Tana-Maiambu,  the  latter  part 
being  the  Hrst  indication  I  know  of  the  name  of  Bombay  {Mambai).  It  was  still  a 
place  of  many  mosques,  temples,  and  gardens,  but  the  trade  was  small.  Pirates  still 
did  business  from  the  port,  but  on  a  reduced  scale.  Botero  says  that  there  were  the 
remains  of  an  immense  city  to  be  seen,  and  that  the  town  still  contained  5000  velvet- 
weavers  (p.  104).  Till  the  Mahrattas  took  Salsette  in  1737,  the  Portuguese  had 
many  fine  villas  about  Thina. 

Polo's  dislocation  of  geographical  order  here  has  misled  Fra  Mauro  into  placing 
Tana  to  the  west  of  Guzerat,  though  he  has  a  duplicate  Tana  nearer  the  correct 
position. 

Note  2. — It  has  often  been  erroneously  supposed  that  the  frankincense  (olibanum) 
of  commerce,  for  which  Bombay  and  the  ports  which  preceded  it  in  Western  India 
have  for  centuries  afforded  the  chief  mart,  was  an  Indian  product.  But  Marco  is  not 
making  that  mistake ;  he  calls  the  incense  of  Western  India  browny  evidently  in 
contrast  with  the  white  incense  or  olibanum,  which  he  afterwards  assigns  to  its  true 
locality  {infra,  ch.  xxxvii. ,  xxxviii. ).  Nor  is  Marsden  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
brown  incense  of  Tana  must  needs  have  been  Benzoin  imported  from  Sumatra,  though 
I  observe  Dr.  Birdwood  considers  that  the  term  Indian  Frankincense  which  occurs 
in  Dioscorides  must  have  included  Benzoin.  Dioscorides  describes  the  so-called 
Indian  Frankincense  as  blackish ;  and  Garcia  supposes  the  name  merely  to  refer  to 
the  colour,  as  he  says  the  Arabs  often  gave  the  name  of  Indian  to  things  of  a  dark 
colour. 

There  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  Benzoin  was  known  even  to  the  older  Arab 
writers.  Western  India  supplies  a  variety  of  aromatic  gum-resins,  one  of  which  was 
probably  intended  by  our  traveller : 

I.  BoswBLLiA  THURIFERA  of  Colebrooke,  whose  description  led  to  a  general 
belief  that  this  tree  produced  the  Frankincense  of  commerce.  The  tree  is  found  in 
Oudh  and  Rohilkhand,  in  Bahir,  Central  India,  Khandesh,  and  Kattiawir,  etc. 
The  gum-resin  is  used  and  sold  locally  as  an  incense,  but  is  soft  and  sticky,  and  is  wfi 
the  olibanum  of  commerce  ;  nor  is  it  collected  for  exportation. 

The  Coromandel  Boswellia  glabra  of  Roxburgh  is  now  included  (see  Dr.  Bird- 
wood's  Monograph)  as  a  variety  under  the  B.  thurifera.  Its  gum-resin  is  a  good 
deal  used  as  incense,  in  the  Tamul  regions,  under  the  name  of  Kundrikam,  with 
which  is  apparently  connected  Kundur^  one  of  the  Arabic  words  for  olibanum  (see 
ch.  xxxviii.,  note  2). 

II.  Valeria  Indica  (Roxb.),  producing  a  gum -resin  which  when  recent  is  known 
as  Piticy  Viarftish,  and  when  hardened,  is  sold  for  export  under  the  names  of 
Indian  Copal,   While  Dammar,  and  others.     Its  northern  limit  of  growth  is  North 
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Cuus;  Iwt  the  gnn  is  exported  firom  Bombay.  The  tree  it  the  CMitrtuylm 
Ih^tiSa  of  Bnduuuui,  and  it,  I  imagine,  the  Dupu  or  Incense  Tree  of  Rheede. 
(Hmrt,  Maiak,  IV.)  The  tree  is  a  fine  one,  and  forms  beautiful  avennes  in  Makbar 
and  Cananu  The  Hindus  use  the  resin  as  an  incense,  and  in  Malabar  it  is  also  made 
into  candles  which  bum  fragrantly  and  with  little  smoke.  It  is,  or  was,  also  used  as 
pitch,  and  is  probably  the  tkms  with  which  Indian  vessels,  according  to  Joseph  of 
CrangaDOie  (in  Nevus  Orhis)^  were  payed  Garcia  took  it  for  Uie  ancient 
Camemum^  but  this  Dr.  Birdwood  identifies  with  the  next,  viz.  :— 

IIL  Cardmia  h§cida  (Roxb.).  It  grows  in  the  Konkan  districtSy  ptodndBg  ^ 
fragrant  resin  called  Dikamdli  in  India,  and  by  the  Arabs  Kankkam, 

IV.  Balsamodendrm  Mukui,  growing  in  Sind,  Kattiawir  and  the  Deeia 
District,  and  producing  the  Indian  Bdellium^  Mukl  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  used 
as  an  incense  and  as  a  cordial  medicine.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  B<AXa  mentioned 
in  the  Ptriphu  as  exported  from  the  Indus,  and  also  as  brought  down  with  C^Um 
through  (Hiiu  (Ujjain)  to  Barygaxa  (Baroch— see  Mailer's  Gn^.  Crmc.  Mimr.  I. 
387,  293).  It  is  mentioned  also  {Afttkl)  by  Albiruni  as  a  special  product  of  Xachh, 
and  is  probably  the  incense  of  that  region  alluded  to  by  Uiuen  Tsang.  (See  last 
chapter,  note  3.)  It  is  of  a  yellow,  red,  or  brownish  colour.  (Emg,  Cye»  art 
BdaiHrn;  thmsotis  EUi9i,  I.  66 ;  RnmoMd'm/,  As,  wkt.  IV.  tom.  iv.  p^  963). 

.  V.  CtmariuM  stridum  (Roxb.),  of  the  Western  Ghats,  affording  the  BImek 
Dtummar  of  Malabar,  which  when  fresh  is  aromatic  and  yellow  in  colour.  It 
abounds  in  the  country  adj<Hning  Tana.  The  natives  use  it  as  incense,  and  call  the 
tree  £Mp  (incense)  and  Cmgmi  (BdeUum). 

Besides  these  resinous  substances,  the  C^sius  of  the  Ancients  may  be  mentioned 
(Sansk.  AmskfA),  beti«  still  exported  firom  Western  India,  as  well  as  from  Calcutta, 
to  China,  under  the  name  of  Puickak^  to  be  burnt  as  incense  In  Chinese  temples. 
Its  klentity  has  been  ascertained  in  our  own  day  by  Drs.  Royle  and  Falconer,  as  the 
root  of  a  plant  which  they  called  Aucklandia  Cosius.  But  the  identity  of  the  Pmi^ 
(which  he  gives  as  the  MaUy  name)  with  Costus  was  known  to  Garda.  Alex. 
Hamilton,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  calls  it  IJgna  Dulcis  (mt),  and  speaks 
of  it  as  an  export  from  Sind,  as  did  the  author  of  the  liiriplus  1600  yean  earlier. 

My  own  impression  is  that  Mukl  or  Bdellium  was  the  brown  incenie  of 
Polo,  especially  because  we  see  from  Albiruni  that  this  was  regarded  as  a  staple 
export  from  neighbouring  regions.  But  Dr.  Birdwood  considers  that  the  Black 
Dammar  of  Canarium  strictum  is  in  question.  {^Report  on  Indian  Gum- Resins y  by 
Mr.  Dalzell  of  Hot.  Card.  Bombay,  1866 ;  BirdwootTs  Bombay  Products^  2nd  ed. 
pp.  282,  287,  etc.  ;  Drut-ys  Useful  Plants  of  India,  2nd  ed.  ;  Garcia;  A.  HatniltOH^ 
I.  127  ;  Eng.  Cyc.t  art.  rutchuk ;  Buchanan  s  Journey,  II.  44,  335,  etc) 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

CON'CERNINC  THE    KINGDOM   OF  CaMBAET. 

Cambaet  is  a  great  kingdom  lying  further  west.     The 
people  are  Idolaters,  and  have  a  language  of  their  own, 
and  a  king  of  their  own,  and  are  tributary  to  nobody.^ 
The  North  Star  is  here  still  more  clearly  visible; 
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and  henceforward  the  further  you  go  west  the  higher 
you  see  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  in  this  country.  It 
produces  indigo  in  great  abundance ;  and  they  also  make 
much  fine  buckram.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  cotton 
which  is  exported  hence  to  many  quarters ;  and  there  is 
a  great  trade  in  hides,  which  are  very  well  dressed  ;  with 
many  other  kinds  of  merchandize  too  tedious  to  mention. 
Merchants  come  here  with  many  ships  and  cargoes, 
but  what  they  chiefly  bring  is  gold,  silver,  copper  [and 
tutia]. 

There  are  no  pirates  from  this  country ;  the  inhabi- 
tants are  good  people,  and  live  by  their  trade  and 
manufactures. 


NoTR  I. — Cambaet  is  nearer  the  genuine  name  of  the  city  than  oar  Cambay.  Its 
proper  Hindu  name  was^  according  to  Colonel  Tod,  Khambavafi,  *•  the  City  of  the 
Pillar."  The  inhabitants  write  it  Kambdyat.  The  ancient  city  is  3  miles  from  the 
existing  Cambay,  and  is  now  overgrown  witli  jungle.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  flourishii^ 
place  by  Mas'udi,  who  visited  it  in  a.d.  915.  Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  very 
fine  city,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  solidity  of  its  mosques,  and  houses  built  by 
wealthy  foreign  merchants.  Cambeth  is  mentioned  by  Polo's  contemporary  Marino 
Sanudo,  as  one  of  the  two  chief  Ocean  Ports  of  India ;  and  in  the  15th  century 
Conti  calls  it  14  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  still  in  high  prosperity  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i6th  century,  abounding  in  commerce  and  luxury,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Indian  marts.  Its  trade  continued  considerable  in  the  time  of  Federici,  towards 
the  end  of  that  century  ;  but  it  has  now  long  disappeared,  the  local  part  of  it  being 
transferred  to  Gogo  and  other  ports  having  deeper  water.  Its  chief  or  sole  industry 
now  is  in  the  preparation  of  ornamental  objects  from  agates,  cornelians,  and  the  like. 

The  Indigo  of  Cambay  was  long  a  staple  export,  and  b  mentioned  by  Conti, 
Nikitin,  Santo  Stefano,  Federici,  Linschoten,  and  Abu'l  Fazl. 

The  independence  of  Cambay  ceased  a  few  years  after  Polo's  visit ;  for  it  was 
taken  in  the  end  of  the  century  by  the  armies  of  Aliudd(n  Khilji  of  Delhi,  a  king 
whose  name  survived  in  Guzerat  down  to  our  own  day  as  Alduddln  KkAni — Bloody 
Alauddin.    {Rds  Mdld,  I.  235.) 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Semenat. 

Skmenat  is  a  great  kingdom  towards  the  west.  The 
people  are  Idolaters,  and  have  a  king  and  a  language  of 
their  own,  and  pay  tribute  to  nobody.     They  are  not 
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T  trade  and  industry  as  honest  people 
ought     It   K  a   place  of  very  great  trade.     They  are 

fursooth  cruel  Idolaters,' 


tli^ 


:  by  t 
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Note  i. — Somnakth  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Temple  on  the  coast  of  Saurishtra, 
or  Peninsular  Guzerat,  plundered  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  on  his  sixteenth  expedition  to 
India  (a.d.  1023).  The  term  "great  kingdom"  is  part  of  Polo's  formula.  But  the 
place  was  at  this  time  of  some  importance  as  a  commercial  port,  and  much  visited  by 
the  ships  of  Aden,  as  Abulfeda  tells  us.  At  an  earlier  date  Albiruni  speaks  of  it  both 
as  the  seat  of  a  great  Mahadeo  much  frequented  by  Hindu  pilgrims,  and  as  a  port  of 
call  for  vessels  on  their  way  from  Sofala  in  Africa  to  China, — a  remarkable  incidental 
notice  of  departed  trade  and  civilisation !  He  does  not  give  Somnath  so  good  a 
character  as  Polo  does ;  for  he  names  it  as  one  of  the  chief  pirate-haunts.  And  Colonel 
Tod  mentions  that  the  sculptured  memorial  stones  on  this  coast  frequently  exhibit  the 
deceased  as  a  pirate  in  the  act  of  boarding.  In  fact,  piratical  habits  continued  in  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Kattiawir  down  to  our  own  day. 

Properly  speaking,  three  separate  things  are  lumped  together  as  Somnith  :  (i)  The 
Port,  properly  called  Ver^wal,  on  a  beautiful  little  l^y ;  (2)  the  City  of  Deva-Pattan, 
Somnith-Pattan,  or  Prabhds,  occupying  a  prominence  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay, 
having  a  massive  wall  and  towers,  and  many  traces  of  ancient  Hindu  workmanship, 
though  the  vast  multitude  of  tombs  around  shows  the  existence  of  a  large  Mussulman 
population  at  some  time  ;  and  among  these  arc  dates  nearly  as  old  as  our  Traveller's 
visit ;  (3)  The  fiimous  Temple  (or,  strictly  speaking,  the  object  of  worship  in  that 
Temple)  crowning  a  projecting  rock  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city,  and  close  to 
the  walls.     Portions  of  columns  and  sculptured  fragments  strew  the  soil  around. 

Notwithstanding  the  famous  story  of  Mahmdd  and  the  image  stuffed  with  jewels, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  idol  really  termed  Somnath  (Moon's  Lord)  was  nothing 
but  a  huge  columnar  emblem  of  Mahadeo.  Hindu  authorities  mention  it  as  one  of 
the  twelve  most  famous  emblems  of  that  kind  over  India,  and  Ibn  Asir's  account, 
the  oldest  extant  narrative  of  Malimdd's  expedition,  is  to  the  same  effect  Every  day 
it  was  washed  with  water  newly  brought  from  the  Ganges.  Mahmdd  broke  it  to 
pieces,  and  with  a  fragment  a  step  was  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  JimV  Mosque  at 
Ghazni. 

The  temples  and  idob  of  Pattan  underwent  a  second  visitation  at  the  hands  of 
Alduddin's  forces  a  few  years  after  Polo's  visit  (1300),*  and  this  seems  in  great 
measure  to  have  wiped  out  the  memory  of  Mahmdd.  The  temple,  as  it  now  stands 
deserted,  bears  evident  tokens  of  having  been  converted  into  a  mosque.  A  good 
deal  of  old  and  remarkable  architecture  remains,  but  mixed  with  Moslem  work,  and 
no  part  of  the  building  as  it  stands  is  believed  to  be  a  survival  from  the  time  of 
Mahmdd ;  though  part  may  belong  to  a  reconstruction  which  was  carried  out  by 
Raja  Bhima  Deva  of  Anhilwara  about  twenty-five  years  after  Mahmdd's  invasion.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Ibn  Asir  speaks  of  the  temple  plundered  by  Mahmdd  as  "built 
upon  56  pillars  of  teak- wood  covered  with  lead."  Is  it  possible  that  it  was  a  wooden 
building  ? 

In  connection  with  this  brief  chapter  on  Somnath  we  present  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  those  Gates  which  Lord  Ellenborough  rendered  so  celebrated  in  connection 
with  that  name,  when  he  caused  them  to  be  removed  from  the  Tomb  of  Mahmdd,  on 
the  retirement  of  our  troops  from  Kabul  in  1842.  His  intention,  as  announced  in 
that  once  famous  ptran  of  his,  was  to  have  them  carried  solemnly  to  Guzerat,  and 
there  restored  to  the  (long  desecrated)  temple.  Calmer  reflection  prevailed,  and  the 
Gates  were  consigned  to  the  Fort  of  Agra,  where  they  still  remain. 

Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham,  in  his  Btsi,  of  the  Sikhs  (p.  209),  says  that  in  183 1, 
when  Shih  Shdja  treated  with  Ranjft  Singh  for  aid  to  recover  his  throne,  one  of  the 
Mahirdja's  conditions  was  the  restoration  of  the  Gates  to  Somnith.  This  probably 
put  the  scheme  into  Lord  Ellenborough's  head.  But  a  remarkable  fisict  is,  that  the 
Shih  reminded  Ranjft  of  a  prophecy  that  foreboded  the  downfall  of  the  Sikh  Empire 
on  the  removal  of  the  Ghazni  Gates,    This  is  quoted  from  a  report  of  Captain  Wade's, 


*  So  in  Elliot^  II.  74.   But  Jacob  says  thete  is  an  inscription  of  ^  Mussulmfin  Governor  jn  Pattan  9f 
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dated  21st  November,  1831.  The  gates  were  removed  to  India  in  the  end  of  1843. 
The  "Sikh  Empire*'  practically  collapsed  with  the  murder  of  Sher  Singh  in 
September,  1843. 

It  is  not  probable  that  there  was  any  real  connection  between  these  Gates,  of 
Saracenic  design^  carved  (it  is  said)  in  Hinmlayan  cedar,  and  the  Temple  of  SomniUh. 
But  tradition  did  ascribe  to  them  such  a  connection,  and  the  eccentric  prank  of  a 
clever  man  in  high  place  nude  this  widely  known.  Nor  in  any  case  can  we  regard 
as  alien  to  the  scope  of  this  book  the  illustration  of  a  work  of  mediaeval  Asiatic  art, 
which  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  its  own  character  and  indisputable  history,  as  for 
the  questionable  origin  ascribed  to  it.  (Tod*s  Travels,  585,  504 ;  Burgtss^  Visit  to 
Somna/A,  etc. ;  /ataH's  Rtport  on  Kattywar,  p.  18 ;  Giidimeisttr^  185 ;  Dowsotis 
Elliot^  IL  468  stqq* ;  Asiatic  Journal ^  3rd  series,  vol.  I.). 


CHAPTER    XXX. 
Concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Kesmacoran. 

Kesmacoran  is  a  kingdom  haying  a  king  of  its  own  and 
a  peculiar  language.  [Some  of]  the  people  are  Idolaters, 
[but  the  most  part  are  Saracens].  They  live  by  mer- 
chandize and  industry,  for  they  are  professed  traders,  and 
carry  on  much  traffic  by  sea  and  land  in  all  directions. 
Their  food  is  rice  [and  corn],  flesh  and  milk,  of  which 
they  have  great  store.  There  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  them.^ 

And  you  must  know  that  this  kingdom  of  Kesma- 
coran is  the  last  in  India  as  you  go  towards  the  west  and 
north-west.  You  see,  from  Maabar  on,  this  province  is 
what  is  called  the  Grkater  India,  and  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  Indies.  I  have  now  detailed  to  you  all  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  and  (chief)  cities  of  this  India  the  Greater, 
that  are  ujxjn  the  seaboard ;  but  of  those  that  lie  in  the 
interior  I  have  said  nothing,  because  that  would  make  too 
long  a  story.^ 

And  so  now  let  us  proceed,  and  I  will  tell  you  of 

siuneof  the   Indian   Islands.     And  I   will  begin  by  two 

Inlands  which  are  called  Male  and  Female. 

VOL.  n.  2  c 
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Note  i. — Though  M.  Pauthier  has  imagined  objections  there  »  no  room  for 
doubt  that  Kesmacoran  is  the  province  of  Mbkran,  known  habitiydly  all  over  the 
East  as  Kij-MakrAn,  from  the  combination  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  that  of 
its  chief  town,  jost  as  we  lately  met  with  a  converse  combination  in  JConkan-tana, 
This  was  pointed  out  to  Marsden  by  his  illustrious  friend  Major  Rennell.  We  find 
the  term  Kij  Makrdn  used  by  Ibn  Batuta  (III.  47) ;  by  the  Turkish  Admiral  Sidi 
*Ali  (/.  As,,  s^r.  I.  torn.  ix.  72  ;  and  /.  A,  S,  B,  V.  463) ;  by  Sharifuddin  (/I  dt  la 
Croix,  I.  379,  II.  417-418) ;  in  the  famous  Sindian  Romeo-and- Juliet  tale  of  Sassi  and 
Panndn  {Elliot,  I.  333) ;  by  Pietro  della  Valle  (I.  724,  II.  358) ;  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid 
(/.  R,  A,  5.,  N.S.,  I.  38) ;  and  see  for  other  examples,/.  A,  S.  B.  VII.  298,  305, 
308 ;  VIII.  764;  XIV.  158 ;  XVII.  pt.  ii.  559 :  XX.  262,  263. 

The  argument  that  Mekrdn  was  not  a  province  of  India  only  amounts  to  saying 
that  Polo  has  made  a  mistake.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  often  was  reckoned  to  belong 
to  India,  from  ancient  down  to  comparatively  modern  times.  Pliny  says :  "  Many 
indeed  do  not  reckon  the  Indus  to  be  the  western  boundary  of  India,  but  include  in 
that  term  also  four  satrapies  on  this  side  the  river,  the  Gedrosi,  the  Arachoti,  the 
Arii,  and  the  Parapomisadae  (i.e.  Mekrdn,  Kandahar,  Herat,  and  Kabul)  .... 
whilst  others  class  all  these  together  under  the  name  of  Ariana  "  (VI.  23).  Arachosia, 
according  to  Isidore  of  Charax,  was  termed  by  the  Parthians  '*  White  India."  Aelian 
calls  Gedrosia  a  part  of  India.  (I/isl.  Animal,  XVII.  6.)  In  the  6th  century  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch  Jesujabus,  as  we  have  seen  {supra,  ch.  xxiL  note  i),  considered 
all  to  be  India  from  the  coast  of  Persia,  i.e,  of  Fars,  beginning  from  near  the  Gulf. 
According  to  Ibn  KhordSdbeh,  the  boundary  between  Persia  and  India  was  seven 
days'  sail  from  Hormuz  and  eight  from  Daibul,  or  less  than  half-way  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  to  the  Indus,  (y.  As,  s^r.  VI.  tom.  v.  283.)  Beladhori  speaks  of  the 
Arabs  in  early  expeditions  as  invading  Indian  territory  about  the  Lake  of  Sijistan ; 
and  Istakhri  represents  this  latter  country  as  bounded  on  the  north  and  partly  on  tki 
west  by  portions  of  India.  Kabul  was  still  reckoned  in  India.  Chach,  the  last 
Hindu  king  of  Sind  but  one,  is  related  to  have  marched  through  Mekr^n  to  a  river 
which  formed  the  limit  between  Mekrdn  and  Kermdn.  On  its  banks  he  planted  date- 
trees,  and  set  up  a  monument  which  bore  :  **  This  was  the  boundary  of  Hind  in  the 
time  of  Chach,  the  son  of  SH^ij,  the  son  of  Basdbas."  In  the  Geography  of  Bakui 
we  find  it  stated  that  "  Hind  is  a  great  country  which  begins  at  the  province  of 
Mekr^n.''  (A^.  and  E,  II.  54.)  In  the  map  of  Marino  Sanuto  India  begins  from 
Hormuz ;  and  it  is  plain  from  what  Polo  says  in  quitting  that  city  that  he  considered 
the  next  step  from  it  south-eastward  would  have  taken  him  to  India  {supra^  I.  p.  no). 

[*'The  name  Mekran  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  derived  from  Maht 
Khoran,  i,e,  the  fish-eaters,  or  ichthyophagi^  which  was  the  title  given  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Beluchi  coast-fringe  by  Arrian.  But  the  word  is  a  Dravidian  name, 
and  appears  as  Makara  in  the  Brhat  Sanhita  of  Varaha  Mihira  in  a  list  of  the  tribes 
contiguous  to  India  on  the  west.  It  is  also  the  Maxapi^inj  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
and  the  Makuran  of  Tabari,  and  Moses  of  Chorene.  Even  were  it  not  a  Dravidian 
name,  in  no  old  Aryan  dialect  could  it  signify  fish-eaters."  {Curton,  Persia,  II. 
p.  261,  note.) 

*'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kesmacoran  b  a  combination  of  Kech  or  Kej  and  Makr^, 
and  the  term  is  even  to-day  occasionally  used."  {Major  P,  Af,  Sykes,  Persia^  p.  102.) 
— H.  C] 

We  may  add  a  Romance  definition  of  India  from  King  Alisatinder:-^ 

**  Lordynges,  also  I  fynde. 
At  Mede  so  bigynne/h  Ynde: 
Forsothe  ich  woot,  it  stretcheth  ferest 
Of  alle  the  Londes  in  the  Est, 
And  oth  the  South  half  sikerlyk. 
To  the  cee  taketh  of  Affryk  ; 
And  the  north  half  to  a  Mountayne, 
That  is  yclept  Caucasayne."— L  4824-4831. 
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It  is  probable  thit  Polo  merely  coasted  MekHb ;  he  seems  to  know  nothing  of  the 
Indns,  and  what  he  says  of  Mekrin  is  vague. 

NoTB  3. — Am  Marco  now  winds  up  his  detail  of  the  Indian  coast,  it  is  proper  to  try 
to  throw  some  light  on  his  partial  derangement  of  its  geography.  In  the  following 
colnmns  the  first  shows  the  real  geographical  order  from  east  to  west  of  the  Indian 
provinces  as  named  by  Polo,  and  the  second  shows  the  order  as  Jki  pats  them.  The 
Italic  names  are  brief  and  general  identifications. 

I.  Matfili(7>i^Miva). 

(2.  Sl  ThomM^$  {Madnu). 
3.  Maabar  Proper,  Kingdom  of       «,^  ^„.. 

5.  Comari  (C  Cfmorin), 

6.  Coilam  (Tyavam^rt), 

7.  Eli(C;MAWfv). 

8.  Tana  (.^(ffwAof ). 

9.  Canbaet  (Com^/). 
la  Semenat  (5(9miiM/>l). 
II.  Kesmacoran  {Mtkrany 


Mblibar, 
indoding 

GUZBRAT, 

or  Lab, 
indoding 


4- 

i 


JWsordtr, 
I.  MatfilL 
'  3.  St  Thomas's  (Lar, 

west  of  da). 
3.  Maabar  proper,  or 
SolL 
CaiL 
Coilmn. 
Comari. 
EIL 
(Mbubab). 

9.  (GOZUBATy. 

10.  Tana. 

11.  Canbaet 
13.  Semenat. 
13.  Kesmaconn. 

It  is  difficolt  to  suppose  that  the  fleet  carrying  the  bride  of  Arghon  went  ont  of  its 
way  to  Maabar,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Tdingana.  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  said 
in  chapter  zxiiL  on  Comari,  alwot  the  North  Star  not  having  been  visible  since  they 
approached  the  Lesser  Java,  would  have  been  grossly  inacccurate  if  in  the  interval 
the  travellers  had  been  north  as  fiir  as  Bfadras  and  Motupalle.  That  passnge  suggests 
to  me  strongly  that  Comari  was  the  first  Indian  land  made  by  the  fleet  on  arriving 
from  the  Archipelago  (exdosive  perhaps  of  Ceylon).  Note  then  that  the  position  of 
Eli  is  marked  by  its  distance  of  300  miles  from  Comari,  evidently  indicating  that  this 
was  a  run  made  by  the  traveller  0m  some  occasion  without  an  intermediate  stoppage. 
Tana,  Cambay,  5^mnath,  would  follow  naturally  as  points  of  call. 

In  Polu  s  order,  again,  the  positions  of  Comari  and  Coilum  are  transposed,  whilst 
Melibar  is  introdaced  as  if  it  were  a  country  westward  (as  Polo  views  it,  northward 
we  should  say)*  of  Coilum  and  Eli,  instead  of  induding  them,  and  Gozurat  is  introduced 
as  a  country  lying  eastward  (or  southward,  as  we  should  say)  of  Tana,  Cambaet,  and 
Semenat,  instead  of  including  them,  or  at  least  the  two  latter.  Moreover,  he  names 
no  dties  in  connection  with  those  two  countries. 

The  following  hypothesis,  really  not  a  complex  one,  is  the  most  probable  that  I 
can  suggest  to  account  for  these  confusions. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  Cape  Comorin  (Comari)  was  the  first  Indian  land  made  by 
the  fleet  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and  that  llili.  Tana,  Cambay,  Somnath,  were 
tou  *hcd  at  succesiiively  as  it  proceeded  towards  Persia. 

I  conceive  that  in  a  former  voyage  to  India  on  the  Great  Kaan's  business  Marco 
had  visited  Maabar  and  Kaulam,  and  gained  partly  from  actual  visits  and  partly  from 
information  the  substance  of  the  notices  he  gives  us  of  Telingana  and  St  Thomas's  on 
the  one  side  and  of  Malabar  and  Guzerat  on  the  other,  and  that  in  combining  into  one 
scries  the  results  of  the  information  acquired  on  two  different  vo>'ages  he  fruled  rightly 
to  co-ordinate  the  material,  and  thus  those  dislocations  which  we  have  noticed 
occurre<l,  as  they  very  easily  might,  in  da>'s  when  maps  had  practically  no  existence ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  accidents  of  dictation. 

The  expression  in  this  |)assage  for  '*  the  cities  that  lie  in  the  interior,"  is  in  the 
G.  T.  "rr/s  qe  sunt  en  fra  terrcs";  sec  I.  43.  Pauihier's  text  has  ^*  celUs  qui  sont 
en  forme  tcrre,"  which  is  nonsense  here. 


*  Abulfctl^'s  oricntatioo  in  tb^  ume  »«  Pulo't. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

DiSCOURSETH    OF    THE    TwO    ISLANDS     CALLED    MaLE     AND    FeMALE, 

AND   WHY   THEY   ARE   SO   CALLED. 

When  you  leave  this  kingdom  of  Kesmacoran,  which  is 
on  the  mainland,  you  go  by  sea  some  500  miles  towards 
the  south  ;  and  then  you  find  the  two  Islands,  Male  and 
Female,  lying  about  30  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
The  people  are  all  baptized  Christians,  but  maintain  the 
ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament ;  thus  when  their  wives 
are  with  child  they  never  go  near  them  till  their  confine- 
ment, or  for  forty  days  thereafter. 

In  the  Island  however  which  is  called  Male,  dwell 
the  men  alone,  without  their  wives  or  any  other  women. 
Every  year  when  the  month  of  March  arrives  the  men 
all  set  out  for  the  other  Island,  and  tarry  there  for  three 
months,  to  wit,  March,  April,  May,  dwelling  with  their 
wives  for  that  space.  At  the  end  of  those  three  months 
they  return  to  their  own  Island,  and  pursue  their 
husbandry  and  trade  for  the  other  nine  months. 

They  find  on  this  Island  very  fine  ambergris.  They 
live  on  flesh  and  milk  and  rice.  They  are  capital  fisher- 
men, and  catch  a  great  quantity  of  fine  large  sea-fish,  and 
these  they  dry,  so  that  all  the  year  they  have  plenty  of 
food,  and  also  enough  to  sell  to  the  traders  who  go 
thither.  They  have  no  chief  except  a  bishop,  who  is 
subject  to  the  archbishop  of  another  Island,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,  called  Scotra.  They  have  also  a 
peculiar  language. 

As  for  the  children  which  their  wives  bear  to  them, 
if  they  be  girls  they  abide  with  their  mothers  ;  but  if  they 
be  boys  the  mothers  bring  them  up  till  they  are  fourteen, 
and  then  send  them  to  the  fathers.     Such  is  the  custom 
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of  these  two  Islands.  The  wives  do  nothing  but  nurse 
their  children  and  gather  such  fruits  as  their  Island  pro* 
duces ;  for  their  husbands  do  furnish  them  with  all 
necessaries.^ 


NoTB  I. — It  is  not  perhaps  of  much  use  to  seek  a  serious  identificatioa  of  the 
locality  of  these  Islands,  or,  as  Marsden  has  done,  to  rationalise  the  fiible.  It  tan  from 
time  immemorial,  and  as  nobody  ever  fonnd  the  Islands,  their  locality  shifted  with  the 
horiaon,  though  the  legend  long  hung  abont  Socotra  and  its  vicinity.  Coronelli's 
Atlas  (Venke,  1696)  identifies  these  islands  with  those  called  Abdul  Kori  near  Cape 
Gaidafni,  and  the  same  notion  finds  fitvoor  with  Marsden.  No  islands  indeed  eiist 
in  the  positioD  indicated  by  Polo  if  we  look  to  his  direction  "  south  of  Kesmaooran," 
bat  if  w£  take  hb  indication  of  "  half-way  between  Mekrib  and  Socotra,"  the  Kuiia 
Muria  Islands  on  the  Arabian  coast,  in  which  M.  Panthier  longs  to  tiace  these  veri- 
table Male  and  Female  Isles,  will  be  nearer  than  any  others.  Marco^s  statement  that 
they  had  a  bishop  subject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Socotra  certainly  looks  as  if  certain 
ooocrete  islands  had  been  associated  with  the  tale.  Friar  Jordanus  (p.  44)  also  places 
them  between  India  the  Greater  and  India  Tertia  {i.e,  with  him  Eastern  Africa). 
Conti  locates  them  not  more  than  5  miles  from  Socotra,  and  yet  100  mile  distant 
from  one  another.  "  Sometimes  the  men  pass  over  to  the  women,  and  sometimes  the 
women  pass  over  to  the  men,  and  each  return  to  their  own  respective  island  belbre 
the  expiration  of  six  months.  Those  who  remain  on  the  island  of  the  others  beyond 
thb  fitfal  period  die  immediately"  {p,  ai).  Fra  Mauro  places  the  islands  to  the  south 
of  Zansibar,  and  gives  them  the  names  of  Mtm^  and  Ntbila,  One  is  curious  to 
know  whence  came  these  names,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  Sandcrit,  the  other 
(also  in  Sanudo's  map)  Arabic;  (NobUah^  Ar.,  " Beautiful ** ;  Mangala,  Sansk. 
"Fortunate"). 

A  savour  of  the  story  survived  to  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  it  had 
by  that  time  attached  itself  to  Socotra.  (Di  Barros^  Dec  II.  Liv.  L  cap.  31 
Bartoli,  H.  delia  Comp.  di  Gesk^  Asia,  I.  p.  37 ;  P,  Vimemo^  p.  443.) 

The  story  was,  I  imagine,  a  mere  ramification  of  the  ancient  and  wide-spread 
&ble  of  the  Amazons,  and  is  substantially  the  same  that  Palladius  tells  of  the 
Brabmans ;  how  the  men  lived  on  one  si(!e  of  the  Ganges  and  the  women  on  the 
other.  The  husbands  visited  their  wives  for  40  days  only  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  "those  being  their  cold  months,  as  the  sun  was  then  to  the  north."  And 
when  a  wife  had  once  borne  a  child  the  husband  returned  no  more.  {AfUlUr^s  Ps, 
Caliistk.  105.)  The  Mahibhirata  celebrates  the  Amazon  country  of  Rini  Paramiti, 
where  the  regulations  were  much  as  in  Polo's  islands,  only  male  children  were  put  to 
death,  and  men  if  they  overstayed  a  month.     ( Wheeler^ s  Indian  I.  400.) 

Hiuen  Tsang's  version  of  the  legend  agrees  with  Marco*s  in  placing  the  Woman's 
Island  to  the  south  of  Persia.  It  was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Western  fVomen, 
There  were  none  but  women  to  be  seen.  It  was  under  Po/in  (the  Byzantine  Empire), 
and  the  ruler  thereof  sent  huslxinds  every  year  ;  if  boys  were  born,  the  law  prohibited 
their  being  brought  up.  (Ki>er  Voytlgifs,  p.  268.)  Alexander,  in  Kerddsi*s  poem, 
visits  the  City  of  Women  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  where  no  man  was  allowed. 

The  Chinese  accounts,  dating  from  the  5th  century,  of  a  remote  (Eastern  Land 
called  Fusang,  which  Neumann  fancied  to  have  been  Mexico,  mention  that  to  the 
cast  of  that  region  again  there  was  a  Woman's  Island,  with  the  usual  particulars. 
{Lassen,  IV.  751.)  [Cf.  G.  S€hUg€l,  Niu  Kouo,  Toung  Poo,  III.  pp.  495-5«0-— 
II.  C]  Oddly  enough,  Columbus  heard  the  same  story  of  an  isknd  called  Matttjrna 
or  Matinino  (apparently  Martinique)  which  he  sighted  on  his  second  voyage.  The 
Indians  on  board  "asserted  that  it  had  no  inhabitants  but  women,  who  at  a  certain 
lime  of  the  >*ear  were  visited  by  the  Cannilxils  (Caribs) ;   if  the  children  bom  were 
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boys  ihey  were  brought  up  and  sent  to  their  fathers,  if  girls  they  were  retained  by 
the  mothers.  They  reported  also  that  these  women  had  certain  subterranean 
caverns  in  which  they  took  refuge  if  any  one  went  thither  except  at  the  established 
season,"  etc  (P.  Martyr  in  Ramusio^  III.  3  v.  and  see  85.)  Similar  Amazons 
are  placed  by  Adam  of  Bremen  on  the  Baltic  Shores,  a  story  there  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  a  confusion  between  Gwenland,  i.e.  Finland,  and  a  land  of  Cwtns 
or  Women. 

Mendoza  heard  of  the  like  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan  (perhaps  the  real  Fusang  story), 
though  he  opines  judiciously  that  *'this  is  very  doubtfuU  to  be  beleeved,  although  I 
have  bin  certified  by  religious  men  that  have  talked  with  persons  that  within  these 
two  ycares  have  beene  at  the  saide  ilands,  and  have  seene  the  saide  women.'*  (JET.  of 
China^  II.  301.)  Lane  quotes  a  like  tale  about  a  horde  of  Cossacks  whose  wives 
were  said  to  live  apart  on  certain  islands  in  the  Dnieper.  {Arab,  Nights ^  1859,  III. 
479. )  The  same  story  is  related  by  a  missionary  in  the  Lettres  Sdifianies  of  certain 
unknown  islands  supposed  to  lie  south  of  the  Marian  group.  Pauthier,  from  whom  I 
derive  this  last  instance,  draws  the  conclusion  :  '^  On  voit  que  le  r^it  de  Marc  Pol 
est  loin  d'etre  imaginaire."     Mine  from  the  premises  would  be  different ! 

Sometimes  the  fable  took  another  form  ;  in  which  the  women  are  entirely  isolated, 
as  in  that  which  Mela  quotes  from  Hanno  (III.  9).  So  with  the  Isle  of  Women 
which  Kazwini  and  Bakui  place  to  the  South  of  China.  They  became  enceinte  by 
the  Wind,  or  by  eating  a  particular  fruit  [or  by  plunging  into  the  sea ;  cf.  Sckiegel^  I.e. 
— ?I.  C],  or,  as  in  a  Chinese  tradition  related  by  Magaillans,  by  looking  at  their  own 
&ces  in  a  well !  The  like  fable  is  localised  by  the  Malays  in  the  island  of  Ei^;ano  off 
Sumatra,  and  was  related  to  Pigafetta  of  an  island  under  Great  Java  called  Ocoloro, 
perhaps  the  same. 

{Magai/.  76;    Gildem.    196;    A^.  et  Ex.    II.    398;    Pigafetta^  173;    Marsden's 
Sumatra,  ist  ed.  p.  264.) 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Concerning  the-  Island  of  Scotra. 

When  you  leave  those  two  Islands  and  go  about  500 
miles  further  towards  the  south,  then  you  come  to  an 
Island  called  Scotra.  The  people  are  all  baptized 
Christians  ;  and  they  have  an  Archbishop.  They  have  a 
great  deal  of  ambergris  ;  and  plenty  also  of  cotton  stuffs 
and  other  merchandize ;  especially  great  quantities  of 
salt  fish  of  a  large  and  excellent  kind.  They  also  eat 
flesh  and  milk  and  rice,  for  that  is  their  only  kind  of 
corn ;  and  they  all  go  naked  like  the  other  Indians. 

[The  ambergris  comes  from  the  stomach  of  the  whale, 
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and  as  it  is  a  great  object  of  trade,  the  people  contrive 
to  take  the  whales  with  barbed  iron  darts,  which,  once 
they  are  fixed  in  the  body,  cannot  come  out  again.  A 
long  cord  is  attached  to  this  end,  to  that  a  small  buoy 
which  floats  on  the  surface,  so  that  when  the  whale  dies 
they  know  where  to  find  it.  They  then  draw  the  body 
ashore  and  extract  the  ambergris  from  the  stomach  and 
the  oil  from  the  head.^ 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  there,  for  many  ships 
come  from  all  quarters  with  goods  to  sell  to  the  natives. 
The  merchants  also  purchase  gold  there,  by  which  they 
make  a  great  profit ;  and  all  the  vessels  bound  for  Aden 
touch  at  this  Island. 

Their  Archbishop  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  but  is  subject  to  the  great  Archbishop  who  lives 
at  Baudas.  He  rules  over  the  Bishop  of  that  Island, 
and  over  many  other  Bishops  in  those  regions  of  the 
world,  just  as  our  Pope  does  in  these.' 

A  multitude  of  corsairs  frequent  the  Island;  they 
come  there  and  encamp  and  put  up  their  plunder  to  sale ; 
and  this  they  do  to  good  profit,  for  the  Christians  of  the 
Island  purchase  it,  knowing  well  that  it  is  Saracen  or 
Pagan  gear.' 

And  you  must  know  that  in  this  Island  there  are  the 
best  enchanters  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  their  Arch- 
bishop forbids  the  practice  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  but 
'tis  all  to  no  purpose,  for  they  insist  that  their  forefathers 
followed  it,  and  so  must  they  also.  I  will  give  you  a 
sample  of  their  enchantments.  Thus,  if  a  ship  be  sailing 
past  with  a  fair  wind  and  a  strong,  they  will  raise  a 
contrary  wind  and  compel  her  to  turn  back.  In  fact 
they  make  the  wind  blow  as  they  list,  and  produce  great 
tempests  and  disasters ;  and  other  such  sorceries  they 
perform,  which  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  about  in 
our  Boole* 
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Note  i. — Mr.  Blyth  appears  to  consider  that  the  only  whale  met  with  nowadajrs 
in  the  Indian  Sea  north  of  the  lifu  is  a  great  Rorqual  or  Balaenoptera^  to  which  he 
gives  the  specific  name  of  Indica.  (See  /.  A.  S.  B.  XXVIII.  481.)  The  text,  how- 
ever (from  Ramusio),  clearly  points  to  the  Spermaceti  whale  ;  and  Maury's  Whale- 
Chart  consists  with  this. 

"The  best  ambergris,"  says  Mas*udi,  "is  found  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Zinj  (Eastern  Africa);  it  is  round,  of  a  pale  blue,  and  sometimes  as  big  as  an 
ostrich  egg.  .  .  .  These  are  morsels  which  have  been  swallowed  by  the  fish  called 
Awdl.  When  the  sea  is  much  agitated  it  casts  up  fragments  of  amber  almost  like 
lumps  of  rock,  and  the  fish  swallowing  these  is  choked  thereby,  and  floats  on  the 
surface.  The  men  of  Zinj,  or  wherever  it  be,  then  come  in  their  canoes,  and  fall  on 
the  creature  with  harpoons  and  cables,  draw  it  ashore,  cut  it  up,  and  extract  the 
ambergris"  (I.  134). 

Kazwini  speaks  of  whales  as  often  imprisoned  by  the  ebb  tide  in  the  channels 
about  Basra.  The  people  harpooned  them,  and  got  much  oil  oitt  of  the  brain^  which 
they  used  for  lamps,  and  smearing  their  ships.  This  also  is  clearly  the  sperm  whale. 
(i?/M  p.  268. ) 

After  having  been  long  doubted,  scientific  opinion  seems  to  have  come  back  to 
the  opinion  that  ambergris  is  an  excretion  from  the  whale.  "  Ambergris  is  a  morbid 
secretion  in  the  intestines  of  the  cachalot,  deriving  its  origin  either  firom  the  stomach 
or  biliary  ducts,  and  allied  in  its  nature  to  gall-stones,  .  .  .  whilst  the  masses  found 
floating  on  the  sea  are  those  that  have  been  voided  by  the  whale,  or  liberated  from 
the  dead  animal  by  the  process  of  putrefaction."  {Bennett ^  Whaling  Voyage  Round 
the  Globe,  1840,  II.  326.) 

[  '*  The  Pen  /jW,  ch.  xliii.  fol.  5,  mentions  ambergris  under  the  name  lung 
sien  hiang  (dragon's  saliva  perfume),  and  describes  it  as  a  sweet-scented  product, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  south-western  sea.  It  is  greasy,  and  at  first  yellowish 
white  ;  when  dry,  it  forms  pieces  of  a  yellowish  black  colour.  In  spring  whole  herds 
of  dragons  swim  in  that  sea,  and  vomit  it  out.  Others  say  that  it  is  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  large  fish.  This  description  also  doubtless  points  to  ambergris,  which  in 
reality  is  a  pathological  secretion  of  the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale  (Physeter 
macrocephalus),  a  large  cctarenus  animal.  The  best  ambergris  is  collected  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  In  the  Ming  sht  ( ch.  cccxxvi. )  lung  sien  hiang  is  mentioned  as  a 
product  of  Bu-la-wa  {Brain,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa),  and  an-ba-rh  (evidently 
also  ambergris)  amongst  the  products  of  Dsu-fa-rh  {Dsahfar,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia)."     {Bretschneider,  Med.  Res.  I.  p.  152,  note.)— H.  C] 

Note  2. — Scotra  probably  represented  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  name 
SocOTRA,  which  has  been  hypothetically  traced  to  a  Sanskrit  original,  Dvipa-Sukhdd- 
hdra,  "the  Island  Abode  of  Bliss,"  from  which  (contracted  Diuskadra)  the  Greeks 
made  "  the  island  oi Dioscorides." 

So  much  painful  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  a  people  once  Christian,  but 
now  degenerated  almost  to  savagery,  that  some  detail  may  be  permitted  on  this  subject. 

The  Periplus  calls  the  island  very  large,  but  desolate  ;  .  .  .  .  the  inhabitants  were 
few,  and  dwelt  on  the  north  side.  They  were  of  foreign  origin,  being  a  mixture  of 
Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks,  who  had  come  thither  in  search  of  gain.  .  .  .  The  island 
was  under  the  king  of  the  Incense  Country.  .  .  .  Traders  came  from  Muza  (near 
Mocha)  and  sometimes  from  Limyrica  and  Barygaza  (Malabar  and  Guzerat),  bringing 
rice,  wheat,  and  Indian  muslins,  with  female  slaves,  which  had  a  ready  sale.  Cosmas 
(6th  ceniury)  says  there  was  in  the  island  a  bishop,  appointed  from  Persia.  The 
inhabitants  spoke  Greek,  having  been  originally  settled  there  by  the  Ptolemies. 
**  There  are  clergy  there  also,  ordained  and  sent  from  Persia  to  minister  among  the 
people  of  the  island,  and  a  multitude  of  Christians.  We  sailed  past  the  island,  but 
did  not  land.  I  met,  however,  with  people  from  it  who  were  on  their  way  to  Ethiopia, 
and  they  spoke  Greek." 

The  ecclesiastical  historian  Nicephorus  Callislus  seems  to  allude  to  the  people  of 
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Socotra,  when  he  says  that  among  the  nations  visited  by  the  missionary  Theophilus, 
in  the  time  of  Constantius,  were  "  the  Assyrians  on  the  verge  of  the  outer  ocean 
towards  the  East  ....  whom  Alexander  the  Great,  after  driving  them  from  S)Tia, 
sent  thither  to  settle,  and  to  this  day  they  keep  their  mother  tongue,  though  all  of 
the  blackest,  through  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays."  The  Arab  voyagers  of  the  9th 
century  say  that  the  island  was  colonised  with  Greeks  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
order  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  Socotrine  aloes  ;  when  the  other  Greeks  adopted 
Christianity  these  did  likewise,  and  they  had  continued  to  retain  their  profession  of 
it.     The  colonising  by  Alexander  is  probably  a  fable,  but  invented  to  account  for  facts. 

[Edrisi  says  {Jauberfs  transl.  pp.  47,  segq.)  that  the  chief  produce  of  Socotra  is 
aloes,  and  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  Christians;  for  this 
reason :  when  Alexander  had  subjugated  Poms,  his  master  Aristotle  gave  him 
the  advice  to  seek  after  the  island  producing  aloes  ;  after  his  conquest  of  India, 
Alexander  remembered  the  advice,  and  on  his  return  journey  from  the  Sea  of  India 
to  the  Sea  of  Oman,  he  stopped  at  Socotra,  which  he  greatly  admired  for  its  fertility 
and  the  pleasantness  of  its  climate.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  Alexander 
removed  the  inhabitants  from  their  island,  and  established  in  their  place  a  colony  of 
lonians,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  care  of  cultivating  aloes.  These  Greeks  were 
converted  when  the  Christian  religion  was  preached  to  them,  and  their  descendants 
have  remained  Christians. — H.  C] 

In  the  list  of  the  metropolitan  Sees  of  the  Nestorian  Church  we  find  one  called 
Kotrobcih^  which  is  supposed  to  stand  for  Socotra.  According  to  Edrisi,  Kotrobah 
was  an  island  inhabited  by  Christians  ;  he  speaks  of  Socotra  separately,  but  no 
bland  suits  his  description  of  Kotrobah  but  Socotra  itself;  and  I  suspect  that  we 
have  here  geography  in  duplicate,  no  uncommon  circumstance.  There  is  an  epistle 
extant  from  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  Jesujabus  (a.d.  650-660),  ad  Episcopos 
Caiarensiurttt  which  Assemani  interprets  of  the  Christians  in  Socotra  and  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  Arabia  (III.  133).*  Abulfeda  says  the  people  of  Socotra  were 
Nestorian  Christians  and  pirates.  Nicolo  Conti,  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century, 
spent  two  months  on  the  island  {Sechutera\  He  says  it  was  for  the  most  part 
inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians. 

[Professor  W.  R.  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Yule,  dated  Cambridge,  15th  June, 
18S6,  writes  :  "The  authorities  for  Kotrolxih  seem  to  be  (l)  Edrisi,  (2)  the  list  of 
Nestorian  liishops  in  Assemani.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  name  anywhere  else 
that  I  can  find.  Rut  ih^ip  is  a  place  called  Katar  a]>out  which  most  of  the  Arab 
Geographers  know  very  little,  hut  which  is  mentioned  in  poetrj*.  Bekri,  who  seems 
best  informed,  says  that  it  lay  Ix^lween  Bahrain  and  Oman.  .  .  .  Istakhri  and  Ibn 
Ilaukal  speak  of  the  Katar  pirates.     Their  collective  name  is  the  Katarfya."] 

Some  indications  point  rather  to  a  connection  of  the  island's  Christianity  with  the 
Jacobite  or  Abyssinian  Church.  Thus  they  practised  circumcision,  as  mentioned  by 
Maffei  in  noticing  the  proceedings  of  Albuquerque  at  Socotra.  Dc  Karros  calls  them 
Jacobite  Christians  of  the  Abyssinian  stock.  Barbosa  sjx^aks  of  them  as  an  olive- 
coloured  people,  Christian  only  in  name,  having  neither  baptism  nor  Christian 
knov* ledge,  and  having  for  many  years  lost  all  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel. 
Andrea  Corsali  calls  them  Christian  shepherds  of  Ethir)pian  race,  like  Abyssinians. 
They  lived  on  dates,  milk,  and  butter  ;  some  rice  was  imported.  They  had  churches 
like  mos<jues,  but  with  altars  in  Christian  fashion. 

When  Francis  Xavier  visited  the  island  there  were  still  distinct  traces  of  the 
Church.  The  people  reverenced  the  cross,  placing  it  on  their  altars,  and  hanging  it 
round  their  necks.  Every  village  had  its  minister,  \^honi  they  called  Kashis  {Ar.  for 
a  Christian  Presbyter),  to  whom  they  paid  lithe.  No  man  could  read.  The  Kashfs 
repealed  prayers  antiphonetically  in  a  forjjottcn  tonj^ue,  which  De  Barros  calls 
Chaldce,  frequently  scattering  incense  ;  a  word  like  AlUIuia  often  recurred.  For 
\>e\U  they  used  wooden  rattles.     They  assembletl  in  their  churches  four  limes  a  day, 


*  lAsscuuni,  in  hu  cv>rrc«.ii<^ii»  (III.  }■.  ^62),  k>^<^s  up  ScHctra  in  favour  of  Iia£tria.\ 
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and  held  St.  Thomas  in  great  veneration.  The  Kashfses  married,  but  were  very 
abstemious.     They  had  two  Lents,  and  then  fasted  strictly  from  meat,  milk,  and  fish. 

The  last  vestiges  of  Christianity  in  Socotra,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  those  traced  by 
P.  Vincenzo,  the  Carmelite,  who  visited  the  island  after  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  people  still  retained  a  profession  of  Christianity,  but  without  any 
knowledge,  and  with  a  strange  jumble  of  rites  ;  sacrificing  to  the  moon  ;  circumcising ; 
abominating  wine  and  pork.  They  had  churches  which  they  called  Moquame  [Ar. 
MaJhdm,  "Locus,  Stalio**?),  dark,  low,  and  dirty,  daily  anointed  with  butter.  On 
the  altar  was  a  cross  and  a  candle.  The  cross  was  regarded  with  ignorant  reverence, 
and  carried  in  processions.  They  assembled  in  their  churches  three  times  in  the  day, 
and  three  times  in  the  night,  and  in  their  worship  burned  much  incense,  etc.  The 
priests  were  called  Odambo^  elected  and  consecrated  by  the  people,  and  changed 
every  year.     Of  baptism  and  other  sacraments  they  had  no  knowledge. 

There  were  two  races :  one,  black  with  crisp  hair ;  the  other,  less  black,  of  better 
aspect,  and  with  straight  hair.  Each  family  had  a  cave  in  which  they  deposited  their 
dead.  They  cultivated  a  few  palms,  and  kept  flocks ;  had  no  money,  no  writing, 
and  kept  tale  of  their  flocks  by  bags  of  stones.  They  often  committed  suicide  in  age, 
sickness,  or  defeat.  When  rain  failed  they  selected  a  victim  by  lot,  and  placing  him 
within  a  circle,  addressed  prayers  to  the  moon.  If  without  success  they  cut  off  me 
poor  wretch's  hands.  They  had  many  who  practised  sorcery.  The  women  were  all 
called  Maria^  which  the  author  regarded  as  a  relic  of  Christianity  ;  this  De  Barros 
also  notices  a  century  earlier. 

Now,  not  a  trace  of  former  Christianity  can  be  discovered — unless  it  be  in  the 
name  of  one  of  the  villages  on  the  coast,  CoUsseeah^  which  looks  as  if  it  faintly  com- 
memorated both  the  ancient  religion  and  the  ancient  language  (^irirXi^(a).  The 
remains  of  one  building,  traditionally  a  place  of  worship,  were  shown  to  Wellsted ; 
he  could  find  nothing  to  connect  it  with  Christianity. 

The  social  state  of  the  people  is  much  as  Father  Vincenzo  described  it ;  lower  it 
could  scarcely  be.  Mahomedanism  is  now  the  universal  profession.  The  people  of 
the  interior  are  still  of  distinct  race,  with  curly  hair,  Indian  complexion,  regular 
features.  The  coast  people  are  a  mongrel  body,  of  Arab  and  other  descent. 
Probably  in  old  times  the  case  was  similar,  and  the  civilisation  and  Greek  may  have 
been  confined  to  the  littoral  foreigners.  [MiiUet^s  Geog,  Gr,  Minores^  I.  pp.  2&>-28i  ; 
ReiaiionSf  I.  139-140;  Cathay,  clxxL,  ccxlv.  169;  CatUt,  20;  Maffei,  lib.  III.; 
Biisching,  IV.  278;  Faria,  I.  117-118;  Ram,  I.  f.  181*.  and  292  ;  JarriCt  Thes, 
Rer.  Indie,  I.  108-109;  P,  Vim,  132,  442;/.  R.  G,  S,  V.  129  j^^^.) 

NoTB  3. — As  far  back  as  the  loth  century  Socotra  was  a  noted  haunt  of  {nrates. 
Mas'udi  says  :  *'  Socotra  is  one  of  the  stations  frequented  by  the  Indian  corsairs  called 
Bawdrij\  which  chase  the  Arab  ships  bound  for  India  and  China*  just  as  the  Greek 
galleys  chase  the  Mussulmans  in  the  sea  of  Rum  along  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt " 
(III.  37).  The  Bawdrij  were  corsairs  of  Kach'h  and  Guzerat,  so  called  from  using  a 
kind  of  war- vessel  called  Bdrja,  {Elliot,  I.  65.)  Ibn  Batuta  tells  a  story  of  a  friend 
of  his,  the  Shaikh  Sa'fd,  superior  of  a  convent  at  Mecca,  who  had  been  to  India  and 
got  large  presents  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  With  a  comrade  called  Hajji  Washl,  who 
was  also  carrying  a  large  sum  to  buy  horses,  '*  when  they  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Socotra  ....  they  were  attacked  by  Indian  corsairs  with  a  great  number  of  vessels. 
.  .  .  The  corsairs  took  everything  out  of  the  ship,  and  then  lefl  it  to  the  crew  with 
its  tackle,  so  that  they  were  able  to  reach  Aden."  Ibn  Batuta's  remark  on  this 
illustrates  what  Polo  has  said  of  the  Malabar  pirates,  in  cti.  xxv.  supra:  "The 
custom  of  these  pirates  is  not  to  kill  or  drown  anybody  when  the  actual  fighting  is 
over.  They  take  all  the  property  of  the  passengers,  and  then  let  them  go  whither 
they  will  with  their  vessel"  (I.  362-363). 

Note  4. — ^We  have  seen  that  P.  Vincenzo  alludes  to  the  sorceries  of  the  people ; 
and  De  Barros  also  speaks  of  the  feiticeria  or  witchcraft  by  which  the  women  drew 
ships  to  the  island,  and  did  other  marvels  (u.  s. ). 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

Concerning  the  Island  op  Madeigascar. 

Madeigascar  is  an  Island  towards  the  south,  about  a 
thousand  miles  from  Scotra.  The  people  are  all 
Saracens,  adoring  Mahommet.  They  have  four  Esheks, 
i.e.  four  Elders,  who  are  said  to  govern  the  whole 
Island.  And  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  most  noble 
and  beautiful  Island,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  for  it  is  about  4000  miles  in  compass.  The 
people  live  by  trade  and  handicrafts. 

In  this  Island,  and  in  another  beyond  it  called  Zan- 
GHiBAR,  about  which  we  shall  tell  you  afterwards,  there 
are  more  elephants  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  amount  of  traffic  in  elephants'  teeth  in  these  two 
Islands  is  something  astonishing. 

In  this  Island  they  eat  no  flesh  but  that  of  camels; 
and  of  these  they  kill  an  incredible  number  daily.  They 
say  it  is  the  best  and  wholesomest  of  all  flesh  ;  and  so 
they  eat  of  it  all  the  year  round. ^ 

They  have  in  this  Island  many  trees  of  red  sanders, 
of  excellent  quality ;  in  fact,  all  their  forests  consist  of 
it'  They  have  also  a  quantity  of  ambergris,  for  whales 
are  abundant  in  that  sea,  and  they  catch  numbers  of 
them  ;  and  so  are  Oil-heads,  which  are  a  huge  kind  of 
fish,  which  also  produce  ambergris  like  the  whale.' 
There  are  numbers  of  leopards,  bears,  and  lions  in  the 
country,  and  other  wild  beasts  in  abundance.  Many 
traders,  and  many  ships  go  thither  with  cloths  of  gold 
and  silk,  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods,  and  drive  a 
profitable  trade. 

You  must  know  that  this  Island  lies  so  far  south  that 
ships  cannot  go  further  south  or  visit  other  Islands  in 
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that  direction,  except  this  one,  and  that  other  of  which 
we  have  to  tell  you,  called  Zanghibar.  This  is  because 
the  sea-current  runs  so  strong  towards  the  south  that 
the  ships  which  should  attempt  it  never  would  get  back 
again.  Indeed,  the  ships  of  Maabar  which  visit  this 
Island  of  Madeigascar,  and  that  other  of  Zanghibar, 
arrive  thither  with  marvellous  speed,  for  great  as  the 
distance  is  they  accomplish  it  in  20  days,  whilst  the 
return  voyage  takes  them  more  than  3  months.  This 
(I  say)  is  because  of  the  strong  current  running  south, 
which  continues  with  such  singular  force  and  in  the 
same  direction  at  all  seasons.* 

'Tis  said  that  in  those  other  Islands  to  the  south, 
which  the  ships  are  unable  to  visit  because  this  strong 
current  prevents  their  return,  is  found  the  bird  Gryphon^ 
which  appears  there  at  certain  seasons.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  is  however  entirely  different  from  what 
our  stories  and  pictures  make  it.  For  persons  who  had 
been  there  and  had  seen  it  told  Messer  Marco  Polo 
that  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  an  eagle,  but  one  indeed 
of  enormous  size  ;  so  big  in  fact  that  its  wings  covered 
an  extent  of  30  paces,  and  its  quills  were  1 2  paces  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  And  it  is  so  strong  that  it  will 
seize  an  elephant  in  its  talons  and  carry  him  high  into 
the  air,  and  drop  him  so  that  he  is  smashed  to  pieces ; 
having  so  killed  him  the  bird  gryphon  swoops  down  on 
him  and  eats  him  at  leisure.  The  people  of  those  isles 
call  the  bird  Rue,  and  it  has  no  other  name.*  So  I  wot 
not  if  this  be  the  real  gryphon,  or  if  there  be  another 
manner  of  bird  as  great.  But  this  I  can  tell  you  for 
certain,  that  they  are  not  half  lion  and  half  bird  as  our 
stories  do  relate ;  but  enormous  as  they  be  they  are 
fashioned  just  like  an  eagle. 

The  Great  Kaan  sent  to  those  parts  to  enquire  about 
these  curious  matters,  and  the  story  was  told  by  those 
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who  went  thither.  He  also  sent  to  procure  the  release 
of  an  envoy  of  his  who  had  been  despatched  thither,  and 
had  been  detained ;  so  both  those  envoys  had  many 
wonderful  things  to  tell  the  Great  Kaan  about  those 
strange  islands,  and  about  the  birds  I  have  mentioned. 
[They  brought  (as  I  heard)  to  the  Great  Kaan  a  feather 
of  the  said  Rue,  which  was  stated  to  measure  90  spans, 
whilst  the  quill  part  was  two  palms  in  circumference,  a 
marvellous  object!  The  Great  Kaan  was  delighted 
with  it,  and  gave  great  presents  to  those  who  brought  it'] 
They  also  brought  two  boars'  tusks,  which  weighed 
more  than  14  lbs.  a-piece;  and  you  may  gather 
how  big  the  boar  must  have  been  that  had  teeth 
like  that!  They  related  indeed  that  there  were 
some  of  those  boars  as  big  as  a  great  buffalo. 
There  are  also  numbers  of  giraffes  and  wild  asses; 
and  in  fact  a  marvellous  number  of  wild  beasts  of 
strange  aspect.^ 


Note  i. — Marcu  is,  I  believe,  the  first  writer  European  or  Asiatic,  who  unambigu- 
ously i>peaks  of  Madagascar  ;  but  his  information  about  it  was  very  incorrect  in  many 
particulars.  There  are  no  elephants  nor  camels  in  the  island,  nor  any  leopards, 
bears,  or  lions. 

Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Marco,  combining  information  from  different  sources, 
made  some  confusion  between  Makdashau  (Magadoxo)  and  Madagascar^  and  that 
particulars  belonging  to  both  are  mixed  up  here.  This  accounts  for  Zanghibar  being 
placed  entirely  beyond  Madagascar,  for  the  entirely  Mahomedan  character  given  to 
the  population,  for  the  hippopotamus-teeth  and  staple  trade  in  ivory,  as  well  for  the 
lions,  elephants,  and  other  beasts.  But  above  all  the  camel-killing  indicates  Sumili 
Land  and  Magadoxo  as  the  real  locality  of  part  of  the  information.  Says  Ibn  Batuta  : 
••  After  leaving  Zaila  we  sailed  on  the  sea  for  15  days,  and  arrived  at  Makdashau,  an 
extremely  large  town.  The  natives  keep  camels  in  great  numbers,  and  they  slaughter 
seieral  hundreds  daily"  (II.  181):  The  slaughter  of  camels  for  food  is  still  a  Sumili 
practice.  (Seey.  A*.  G.  S.  VI.  28,  and  XIX.  55.)  Perhaps  the  ShaiJkhs  {Esceqe) 
also  belong  to  the  same  quarter,  for  the  Arab  traveller  says  that  the  Saltan  of 
Makdashau  had  no  higher  title  than  Shaikh  (183)  ;  and  Brava,  a  neighbouring  settle- 
ment, was  governed  by  12  shaikhs.  {De  Barros,  I.  viii.  4.)  Indeed,  this  kind  of  local 
oligarchy  still  prevails  on  that  coast. 

We  may  add  that  both  Makdashau  and  Brava  are  briefly  described  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  The  former  Mu-ku-tu-su^  lies  on  the  sea,  20  days  from  Siao- 
K'olan  (Quilon  ?),  a  barren  mountainous  country  of  wide  extent,  where  it  sometimes 
docs  not  rain  for  years.  In  1427  a  mission  came  from  this  place  to  China.  Pu-la- 
wa  ( Brava,  properly  Bariwa)  adjoins  the  former,  and  is  also  on  the  sea.     It  produces 
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olibanum,  myrrh,  and  ambergris;  and  among  animals  elephants,  camels,  rhinoceroses, 
spotted  animals  like  asses,  etc.* 

It  is,  however,  true  that  there  are  traces  of  a  conskierable  amount  of  ancient  Arab 
colonisation  on  the  shores  of  Madagascar.  Arab  descent  is  ascribed  to  a  class  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Matitinana  on  the  east  coast,  in  lat.  2i*'-23*'  south,  and  the 
Arabic  writing  is  in  use  there.  The  people  of  the  St.  Mary's  Isle  of  our  maps  off  the 
east  coast,  in  lat.  17**,  also  call  themselves  the' children  of  Ibrahim,  and  the  island 
Nusi-Ibrahim,  And  on  the  north-west  coast,  at  Bambeluka  Bay,  Captain  Owen  found 
a  large  Arab  population,  whose  forefathers  had  been  settled  there  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  number  of  tombs  here  and  in  Magambo  Bay  showed  that  the  Arab 
population  had  once  been  much  greater.  The  government  of  this  settlement,  till  con- 
quered by  Radama,  was  vested  in  three  persons :  one  a  Malagash,  the  second  an 
Arab,  the  third  as  guardian  of  strangers ;  a  fact  also  suggestive  of  Polo's  four  sheikhs 
{Ellis,  I.  131  ;  Owe9it  II.  102,  132.  See  also  Sonnerat^  II.  56.)  Though  the  Arabs 
were  in  the  habit  of  navigating  to  Sofala,  in  about  laL  20°  south,  in  the  time  of  Mas'udi 
(beginning  of  loth  century),  and  must  have  then  known  Madagascar,  there  is  no  in- 
telligible indication  of  it  in  any  of  their  geographies  that  have  been  translated,  f 

[M.  Alfred  Grandidier,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  Giog.  de  Madagascar ^  p.  31,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Marco  Polo  has  given  a  very  exact  description  of  Magadoxo,  but  that 
he  did  not  know  the  island  of  Madagascar.  He  adds  in  a  note  that  Yule  Ikis  shown 
that  the  description  of  Madeigascar  refers  partly  to  Magadoxo,  but  that  notwithstanding 
he  (Yule)  believed  that  Polo  spoke  of  Madagascar  when  the  Venetian  traveller  does  not. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  Yule's  theory  should  not  be  accepted. 

M.  G.  Ferrand,  formerly  French  Agent  at  Fort  Dauphin,  has  devoted  ch.  ix. 
(pp.  83-90)  of  the  second  part  of  his  valuable  work  Les  Musulmans  h  Madagascar 
(Paris,  1893),  to  the  **  Etymology  of  Madagascar."  He  believes  that  M.  Polo  really 
means  the  great  African  Island.  I  mention  from  his  book  that  M.  Guet  {Origifus  de 
ttle  BourboHi  1888)  brings  the  Carthaginians  to  Madagascar,  and  derives  the  name  of 
this  island  from  Madax-Aschioret  or  Madax-AstarU^  which  signifies  Isle  of  Astarti 
and  IsleofTanitl  Mr.  I.  Taylor  {The  origin  of  the  name  *  Madagascar,'  in  Anta- 
nanarivo Annual ,  1891)  gives  also  some  fancy  etymologies ;  it  is  needless  to  mention 
them.  M.  Ferrand  himself  thinks  that  very  likely  Madagascar  simply  means  Country 
of  the  Malagash  (Malgaches),  and  is  only  a  bad  transcription  of  the  Arabic  Madagasbar, 
— H.  C] 

Note  2. — There  is,  or  used  to  be,  a  trade  in  sandal- wood  from  Madagascar.  (See 
Owen,  n.  99.)  In  the  map  of  S.  Lorenzo  (or  Madagascar)  in  the  /sole  of  Porcacchi 
(1576),  a  map  evidently  founded  on  fact,  I  observe  near  the  middle  of  the  Island  : 
^uivi  sono  boschi  di  sandari  rossi. 

Note  3. — "The  coast  of  this  province"  (Ivongo,  the  N.E.  of  the  Island) 
"abounds  with  whales,  and  during  a  certain  period  of  the  year  Antongil  Bay  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  whalers  of  all  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  Titingue  are  remarkably 
expert  in  spearing  the  whales  from  their  slight  canoes."  {Lloyd  irt  J,  H,  G,  S,  XX. 
56. )  A  description  of  the  whale-catching  process  practised  by  the  Islanders  of  St. 
Mary's,  or  Nusi  Ibrahim,  is  given  in  the  Quinta  Pars  Indiae  Orientalis  of  De  Bry, 
p.  9.     Owen  gives  a  similar  account  (L  170). 

The  word  which  I  have  rendered  Oil-heads  is  CapdoilUs  or  Capdols^  representing 
Capidoglio,  the  appropriate  name  still  applied  in  Italy  to  the  Spermaceti  whale.  The 
Vocab,  Ital,  Umv,  quotes  Ariosto  (VII.  36) : — 

— **  /  Capidogli  co^  vecchi  tnarim 
Vengon  turbati  dal  lor pigro  sonno.^'' 

•  Br«tschneider,  On  the  knemUdge  possessed  by  the  Ancient  Chinese  o/th*  Arabs,  eic  Londoa, 
1871,  p.  ai. 

t  M as'udi  speaks  of  an  island  Kanb&lA,  well  cultivated  and  populous,  one  or  two  days  from  the 
Zinj  coast,  and  the  object  of  voyages  from  Oman,  from  which  it  was  about  500  parasangs  aistaoL  It 
was  connuered  by  the  Arabs,  who  captured  the  whole  Zinj  population  of  the  island,  alx>ut  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Abasside  Dynasty  {firca  A.D.  750).  Barbier  de  Meynard  thinks  this  may  be  Madagascar. 
I  suspect  it  rather  to  be  Pemba,    (See  Prairies  d'Or,  I.  905,  339,  and  III.  31.) 
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Note  4.— De  Barros,  after  describing  the  du^ers  of  the  ChADoel  of  Moiambique, 
adds:  "And  as  Ihe  Moors  of  this  coasi  of  Zangnebarmake  their  vo)«ges  in  ships  and 
sambuks  sewQ  with  coir,  instead  of  being  nailed  bke  ours,  and  thus  ilroi^  enough  lo 
bear  the  force  of  the  cold  seas  of  the  region  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .  ■  .  • 
they  neier  dated  to  aiiempt  the  enploraiion  of  the  repions  lo  ihe  westward  of  the 
Cape  of  Coirenis,  although  they  greatly  desired  to  do  so."  (Dec.  I.  viii,  4 ;  and  see 
alio  IV.  i.  11.)  Kaiwini  says  of  Ihe  Ocean,  quoting  Al  Biruoi :  "  Then  it  extendi 
lo  the  sea  known  as  that  of  Berbera,  and  stretches  from  Aden  to  Ihe  furthest  eitreniitj 
of  Zanjib»r ;  beyond  this  goes  no  vessel  on  account  of  the  great  currenL  Then  it 
extends  lo  what  are  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  whence  spring  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  and  thence  lo  Western  Sudan,  to  the  Spanish  Countries  and  the 
(Western)  Ocean."  There  has  been  recent  controversy  between  Captain  A.  D.  Taylor 
and  Commodore  Jansen  of  the  Dntch  navy,  regarding  the  Mozambique  cnrrenli,  and 
(iociden tally)  Polo's  accuracy.  The  currents  in  Ihe  Mozambique  Channel  vary  with 
(he  monsoons,  but  from  Cape  Corrientes  southward  along  the  coast  runs  the  pcrma- 
neilt  Lagullas  cunent,  and  Polo's  statement  requires  but  little  correction.  [Elki, 
pp.  214-ZI5  J  see  also  Barbosa  in  Ram,  I.  a88 ;  Chitn,  I.  269 ;  Stanleys  Corrta, 
p.  261  ;/,  R.  G.  S.  II.  91  ;  J^ta  Afaurv  in  Zwia,  p.  61  ;  see  also  Reinatuts  Abut- 
ftda,  vol.  L  pp.  15-16 ;  and  Octmt  Uigkways,  August  to  November,  1873.) 

Non  {.—The  fable  of  the  RUKH  was  old  and  widely  spread,  like  that  of  the 
Male  aitd  Female  Islands,  and,  just  as  in  that  case,  one  accidental  circumslance  or 
anotbei  would  give  it  a  local  haUtatioD,  now  here  now  there.    The  C*rud*  of  the 


Tbc  Rukb  (from  Lant'i  "Atibian  Niihli"),  :irtn  a 
Hindus,  the  Simur^A  of  the  old  Persians,  ihu  '/i'l^iu  uf  ihi 
ihe  Kabtnnical  k-gends,  the  Gryps  of  the  (jrcel.s,  wcic  p 
tame  uiigirul  fable. 
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Bochact  quotes  s  lulter  Arabic  prdveib  nhich  sayii  "Good-Fsiib,  ihe  Ghul,  : 
the  Gryphon  (^Angin)  are  three  names  of  Ihings  that  exist  nowhere"  And  M&s'adi,  I 
after  having  said  that  whatever  country  be  visited  he  always  Touad  that  the  peopled 
believed  these  monsltous  creatures  to  exiM  in  regions  as  temote  as  possible  from  Iheir  I 
own,  observes :  "  It  is  mil  liiat  our  renson  absolutely  rejects  the  possihilliy  of  the  1 
existence  of  the  Nisnds  (ace  vol.  i.  p.  206)  or  of  the  '.ingta,  and  other  beings  of  that  ■ 
rare  and  wondrous  order ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  their  existence  incompalfble  with  I 


the  Uivine  Power  :  but  we  decline  lo  believe  in  them  bec^iuse  I 
ticcn  manilCsled  lo  us  on  any  irrefragable  authiiiity." 

The  circumstance  which  for  ilie  time  localiicd  the  Kukh  in  the  direction  < 
Madagascar  was  pi-rhaps  some  rumour  of  the  great  foisil  Mjyoriiis  und  its  calossal| 
eggs,  foanil  in  that  island.     AcuntOing  lo  CcoHroy  St,  Hilaite,  the  MalagashesBi 
that  the  bird  which  lud  those  great  c^^  still  cxisIE,  that  it  bos  an  immense  pow«r  of  I 
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flight,  and  pre3rs  upon  the  greater  quadrupeds.     Indeed  the  continued  exbtence  of 
the  bird  has  been  alleged  as  late  as  186 1  and  1863  ! 

On  the  great  map  of  Fra  Mauro  (1459)  near  the  extreme  point  of  Africa  which  he 
calls  Cavo  de  Diab^  and  which  is  suggestive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  was 
really  perhaps  Cape  Corrientes,  there  is  a  rubric  inscribed  with  the  following  remark- 
able story :  *'  About  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1420  a  ship  or  junk  of  India  in  crossing  the 
Indian  Sea  was  driven  by  way  of  the  Islands  of  Men  and  Women  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Diab,  and  carried  between  the  Green  Islands  and  the  Darkness  in  a  westerly  and 
south-westerly  direction  for  40  days,  without  seeing  anything  but  sky  and  sea,  during 
which  time  they  made  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  2000  miles.  The  gale  then  ceasing 
they  turned  back,  and  were  seventy  days  in  getting  to  the  aforesaid  Cape  Diab.  The 
ship  having  touched  on  the  coast  to  supply  its  wants,  the  mariners  beheld  there  the 
egg  of  a  certain  bird  called  Chrocko^  which  egg  was  as  big  as  a  butt.*  And  the  big- 
ness of  the  bird  is  such  that  between  the  extremities  of  the  wings  is  said  to  be  60 
paces.  They  say  too  that  it  carries  away  an  elephant  or  any  other  great  animal  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  does  great  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  is  most 
rapid  in  its  flight." 

G.-St.  Hilaire  considered  the  Aepyornis  to  be  of  the  Ostrich  family;  Prince  C. 
Buonaparte  classed  it  with  the  Ifupti  or  Dodos ;  Duvernay  of  Valenciennes  with 
aquatic  birds  !  There  was  clearly  therefore  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and 
Professor  Bianconi  of  Bologna,  who  has  written  much  on  the  subject,  concludes  that 
it  was  most  probably  a  bird  of  the  vulture  family.  This  would  go  far,  he  urges,  to 
justify  Polo*s  account  of  the  Rue  as  a  bird  of  prey,  though  the  story  of  its  liftinf;  any 
large  animal  could  have  had  no  foundation,  as  the  feet  of  the  vulture  kind  are  unfit  for 
such  efibrts.  Humboldt  describes  the  habit  of  the  condor  of  the  Andes  as  that  of 
worrying,  wearying,  and  frightening  its  four-footed  prey  until  it  drops ;  sometimes  the 
condor  drives  its  victim  over  a  precipice. 

Bianconi  concludes  that  on  the  same  scale  of  proportion  as  the  condor's,  the 
great  quills  of  the  Aepyornis  would  be  about  10  feet  long,  and  the  spread  of  the  wings 
about  32  feet,  whibt  the  height  of  the  bird  would  be  at  least  four  times  that  of  the 
condor.  These  are  indeed  little  more  than  conjectures.  And  I  must  add  that  in 
Professor  Owen^s  opinion  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Aepyornis  was  a  bird 
allied  to  the  Ostriches. 

We  gave,  in  the  first  ediiion  of  this  work,  a  drawing  of  the  great  Aepyornis  egg  in 
the  British  Museum  of  its  true  size,  as  the  nearest  approach  we  could  make  to  an 
illustration  of  the  Rukh  from  nature.  The  actual  contents  of  this  egg  will  be  about 
2*35  gallons,  which  may  be  compared  with  Fra  Mauro's  an/ora!  Except  in  this 
matter  of  size,  his  story  of  the  ship  and  the  egg  may  be  true. 

A  passage  from  Temple's  Travels  in  Peru  has  been  quoted  as  exhibiting  exaggera- 
tion in  the  description  of  the  condor  surpassing  anything  that  can  be  laid  to  Polo's 
charge  here ;  but  that  is,  in  fact,  only  somewhat  heavy  banter  directed  against  our 
traveller's  own  narrative.     (See  7 ravels  in  Various  Parts  of  Ptm^  ii>30f  H.  414-417.) 

Recently  fossil  bones  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  which  seem  to  bring  us  a 
step  nearer  to  the  realization  of  the  Rukh.  Dr.  Ilaast  discovered  in  a  swamp  at 
Glenmark  in  the  province  of  Otago,  along  with  remains  of  the  Ditwrnis  or  Moa,  some 
liunes  (femur,  ungual  phalanges,  and  rib)  of  a  gigantic  bird  which  he  pronounces  to 
be  a  bird  of  prey,  apparently  allied  to  the  Harriers,  and  calls  lIarpa^ornis»  He 
suppos<fs  it  to  have  preyed  upon  the  Moa,  and  as  that  fowl  is  calculated  to  have  l)een 
10  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  we  are  not  so  very  far  from  the  elephant -devouring 
Kukh.  (Sec  Comptcs  Rcftdus^  Ac,  des  Scienus  1872,  p.  1782;  and  Ibiiy  October 
1S72,  p.  433.)  This  discovery  may  possibly  throw  a  new  light  on  the  traditions  of 
the  New  Zealanders.  Yoi  Professor  Owen,  in  first  describing  the  Ditwrnis  in  1 839, 
mentioned  that  the  natives  had  a  tradition  that  the  bones  belonged  to  a  bird  of  the 


•  i< 


ZV  la  tramlrxa  de  una  botm  et  tui/ffrm."  The  lowest  estimate  that  I  find  of  the  Venetian  anfora 
makes  it  equal  to  about  io8  imperial  gallons,  a  little  less  than  the  English  butt.  This  seems  intended. 
Tb«  mmcUnt  amphora  would  be  more  reasonable,  being  only  s'66  gallons. 
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eagle  kind.  (See  Eng,  Cyc.  Nat.  Hist.  sub.  v.  Dinomis. )  And  Sir  Geo.  Grey  appears  to 
have  read  a  paper,  23rd  October  1872,*  which  was  the  description  by  a  Maori  of  the 
Hokiol,  an  extinct  gigantic  bird  of  prey  of  which  that  people  have  traditions  come  down 
from  their  ancestors,  said  to  have  been  a  black  hawk  of  great  size,  as  large  as  the  Moa. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Arthur  Grote  for  a  few  words  more  on  that  most  interesting 
subject,  the  discovery  of  a  real  fossil  Rue  in  New  Zealand.  He  informs  me  (under 
date  4th  December  1874)  that  Professor  Owen  is  now  working  on  the  huge  bones  sent 
home  by  Dr.  Haast,  *'and  is  convinced  that  they  belonged  to  a  bird  of  prey,  probably 
(as  Dr.  Haast  suggested)  a  Harrier,  double  the  weight  of  the  Moa^  and  quite  capable 
therefore  of  preying  on  the  young  of  that  species.  Indeed,  he  is  disposed  to  attribute 
the  extinction  of  the  Harpagornis  to  that  of  the  Moa,  which  was  the  only  victim  in 
the  country  which  could  supply  it  with  a  sufficiency  of  food.** 

One  is  tempted  to  add  that  if  the  Moa  or  Dinomis  of  New  Zealand  had  its 
Harpagornis  scourge,  the  still  greater  Aepyomis  of  Madagascar  may  have  had  a 
proportionate  tyrant,  whose  bones  (and  quills  ?)  time  may  bring  to  light  And  the 
descripiion  given  by  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  on  page  542,  of  the  action  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  of  Kashgar  in  dealing  with  a  wild  boar,  illustrates  how  such  a  bird  as  our 
imagined  Harpagornis  Acpyornithdn  might  master  the  larger  pachydermata,  even  the 
elephant  himself,  without  having  to  treat  him  precisely  as  the  Persian  drawing  at 
p.  415  represents. 

Sindbad's  adventures  with  the  Rukh  are  too  well  known  for  quotation.  A  variety 
of  stories  of  the  same  tenor  hitherto  unpublished,  have  been  collected  by  M.  Marcel 
Devic  from  an  Arabic  work  of  the  loth  century  on  the  ^*^  Marvels  of  Hind^^  by  an 
author  who  professes  only  to  repeat  the  narratives  of  merchants  and  mariners  whom 
he  had  questioned.  A  specimen  of  these  will  be  found  under  Note  6.  The  story 
takes  a  peculiar  form  in  the  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He  heard  that 
when  ships  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  stormy  sea  that  led  to  China  the  sailors 
were  wont  to  sew  themselves  up  in  hides,  and  so  when  cast  upon  the  surface  they 
were  snatched  up  by  great  eagles  called  gryphons,  which  carried  their  supposed  prey 
ashore,  etc.  It  is  curious  that  this  very  story  occurs  in  a  Latin  poem  stated  to  be  a/ 
least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  which  relates  the  romantic  adventures 
of  a  certain  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria ;  whilst  the  story  embodies  more  than  one  other 
adventure  belonging  to  the  History  of  Sindbad.f  The  Duke  and  his  comrades, 
navigating  in  some  unknown  ramification  of  the  Euxine,  fall  within  the  fatal  at- 
traction of  the  Magnet  Mountain.  Hurried  by  this  augmenting  force,  their  ship  is 
described  as  crashing  through  the  rotten  forest  of  masts  already  drawn  to  their  doom  :— * 

*  *  Et  ferit  impulsus  majoris  verbere  montem 
Quam  si  diplosas  impingat  machina  turres.** 

There  they  starve,  and  the  dead  are  deposited  on  the  lofty  poop  to  be  carried  away 

by  the  daily  visits  of  the  gryphons  : — 

*'  Quae  grifae  membra  leonis 

Et  pcnnas  aquilae  simulantes  unguibus  atris 
Tollentes  miseranda  suis  dant  prandia  pullis.** 

When  only  the  Duke  and  six  others  survive,  the  wisest  of  the  party  suggests  the 
scheme  which  Rabbi  Benjamin  has  related  : — 

**  Quaeramus  tergora,  et  armis 

Vestiti  prius,  optatis  volvamur  in  illis, 

Ut  nos  tollentes  mentita  cadavera  Grifae 

Pullis  objiciant,  a  quels  facientibus  armis 

Et  cute  dissutS,  nos,  si  volet,  Ille  Deorum 

Optimus  eripiet.** 
^^^—'  •         ■  ■  — — ^.^li^^ 

*  The  friend  who  noted  this  for  me,  omitted  to  name  the  Society. 

t  I  got  the  indication  of  this  poem,  I  think,  in  Bochart.  But  I  have  since  observed  that  its  coin- 
citiences  whh  Sindbad  are  briefly  noticed  by  Mr.  Lane(ed.  1859,  III.  78)  from  an  article  in  tb«  "/WW^ 
i^uarttrfy  Review." 
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Which  scheme  is  successfully  carried  out.  The  wanderers  then  make  a  raft  on  which 
they  emhark  on  a  river  which  plunges  into  a  cavern  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain ;  and 
after  a  time  they  emerge  in  the  country  of  Arimaspia  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopes ;  and 
so  on.  The  Gryphon  story  also  appears  in  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  as 
well  as  in  the  tale  called  *  Hasan  of  el- Basrah '  in  Lane's  Version  of  the  Arabian 
Nights, 

It  is  in  the  China  Seas  that  Ibn  Batuta  beheld  the  Rukh,  first  like  a  mountain  in 
the  sea  where  no  mountain  should  be,  and  then  **  when  the  sun  rose,**  says  he,  "we 
saw  the  mountain  aloft  in  the  air,  and  the  clear  sky  between  it  and  the  sea.  We  were 
in  astonishment  at  this,  and  I  observed  that  the  sailors  were  weeping  and  bidding 
each  other  adieu,  so  I  called  out,  *  What  is  the  matter  ?  *  They  replied,  •  What  we 
took  for  a  mountain  is  "the  Rukh."  If  it  sees  us,  it  will  send  us  to  destruction.'  It 
was  then  some  10  miles  from  the  junk.  But  God  Almighty  was  gracious  unto  us, 
and  sent  us  a  fttir  wind,  which  turned  us  from  the  direction  in  which  the  Rukh  was ; 
so  we  did  not  see  him  well  enough  to  take  cognizance  of  his  real  shape."  In  this 
story  we  have  evidently  a  case  of  abnormal  refraction,  causing  an  island  to  appear 
suspended  in  the  air.* 

The  Archipelago  was  perhaps  the  legitimate  habitat  of  the  Rukh,  I'tefore  circam- 
•tances  localised  it  in  the  direction  of  Madagascar.  In  the  Indian  Sea,  says  Kazwini, 
is  a  bird  of  size  so  vast  that  when  it  is  dead  men  take  the  half  of  its  bill  and  make  a 
ship  of  it !  And  there  too  Pigafetta  heard  of  this  bird,  under  its  Hindu  name  of 
Garuda^  so  big  that  it  could  fly  away  with  an  elephant. f  Kazwini  also  says  that  the 
'Angka  carries  off  an  elephant  as  a  hawk  flies  ofl*  with  a  mouse  ;  his  flight  is  like  the 
loud  thunder.  Whilom  he  dwelt  near  the  haunts  of  men,  and  wrought  them  great 
mischief.  But  once  on  a  time  it  had  carried  ofl*  a  bride  in  her  bridal  array,  and 
Hamd  Allah,  the  Prophet  of  those  days,  invoked  a  curse  upon  the  bird.  Wherefore 
the  Lord  banished  it  to  an  inaccessible  Island  in  the  Encircling  Ocean. 

The  Simurgh  or  'Angka,  dwelling  behind  veils  of  Light  and  Darkness  on  the  in- 
accessible summits  of  Caucasus,  is  in  Persian  mysticism  an  emblem  of  the  Almighty. 

In  Northern  Siberia  the  people  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  former  existence  of  birds 
of  colossal  size,  su^ested  apparently  by  the  fossil  bones  of  great  pach3rderms  which 
are  so  abundant  there.  And  the  compressed  sabre-like  horns  of  Khinoceros  tichorinus 
are  constantly  called,  even  by  Russian  merchants,  birds^  claws.  Some  of  the  native 
tribes  fancy  the  vaullcd  skull  of  the  same  rhinoceros  tu  be  the  bird's  head,  and  the 
leg-bones  of  other  pachyderms  to  Ije  its  quills  ;  and  tlicy  relate  that  their  forefathers 
used  to  fight  wonderful  Imttles  with  this  bird.  Erman  ingeniously  suggests  lliat  the 
Herodotean  story  of  the  Gryphons,  fropn  under  which  the  Arimaspians  drew  their  gold, 
grew  out  of  the  legends  alx)ut  these  fossils. 

I  may  add  that  the  name  of  our  rook  in  chess  is  taken  from  that  of  this  same 
bird  ;  though  first  perverted  from  (Sansk.)  rcUh^  a  cliariot. 

Some  Eastern  authors  make  the  Rukh  an  enormous  beast  instead  of  a  bird.  (Sec 
/.  K.  A,  S.  XHI.  64,  and  £//io/,  H.  203.)  A  Spanish  author  of  the  i6th  century 
seems  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  Gryphon,  but  he  is  prudently  vague  in  describing 
it,  «khich  he  docs  among  the  animals  of  Africa:  "The  Cri/o  which  some  call 
Cameli.o  pardal  ....  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Yfrit  (!),  and  is  made  just  in  that 
fashion  in  which  we  sec  it  jxiinted  in  pictures."  (Marmol,  Dcscripcion  General  de 
Africa,  Granada,  1 573,  I.  f.  30.)     The  Zorafa  is  described  as  a  different  beast,  which 

it  certainly  is ! 

(Hoc hart ^  Ilierozcica,  H.  852  seqq.  ;  Masudi,  IV.  16;  Mem,  delt  Acad.  delP 
Jnstit.  di  Boh^na^   IH.    174  seqtj.^   \.    1 12  seqij.  ;   /.urla  on  Ira  Mauro,   p.  62; 


•  An  intelligent  writer,  speaking  of  such  effects  on  the  same  sea,  says  :  "  The  boat*  floating  on  a 
calm  sea,  at  a  dtfttancc  from  the  ship,  were  magnified  to  a  great  size ;  the  crew  standing  up  in  them 
appeared  as  masts  or  trees,  and  their  arms  in  motion  as  the  wings  of  wir.dmills  :  whiUt  the  surrounding 
uiaads  (especially  at  their  low  and  tapered  extremities)  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  the  air,  some  feet 
abore  the  ocean's  level"  (Benmetfs  Wkalinf  I'cyagt,  II.  71-72  ) 

f  An  cpitbet  of  the  Garuda  is  d^'akirmJsiM,  ''elephant  cum-tortoist-devourer,  because  satd  to 
ka\c  swallowed  both  when  engaged  m  a  contc^^t  with  each  other. 
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Lan^s  Arabian  Nights ^  Notes  on  Sindbad;  Benj,  of  Tudela^  p.  Wj  \  De  Varia 
Foriuna  Emesti  Bavariae  Ducis,  in  Thesaurus  Noims  Afucdotorum  of  Martene  and 
Durand,  vol.  III.  col.  353  seqq, ;  I,  B,  IV.  305;  Gildem,  p.  220;  Pigafeiia,  p.  174; 
MajoT^s  Princ$  Henry,  p.  311 ;  Erman,  II.  88 ;  Garcin  de  Tassy^  La  Poisie  philos, 
etc,  ches  les  Persans,  30  seqq, ) 

[In  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Yule,  dated  24th  March  1887,  Sir  (then  Dr.)  John  Kirk 
writes :  "  I  was  speaking  with  the  present  Sultan  of  Zanzilmr,  Seyyed  Barghash, 
about  the  great  bird  which  the  natives  say  exists,  and  in  doing  so  I  laughed  at  the 
idea.  His  Highness  turned  serious  and  said  that  indeed  he  believed  it  to  be  quite 
true  that  a  great  bird  visited  the  Udoe  country,  and  that  it  caused  a  great  shadow  to 
fall  upon  the  country ;  he  added  that  it  let  fall  at  times  large  rocks.  Of  course  he 
did  not  pretend  to  know  these  things  from  his  own  experience,  for  he  has  never  been 
inland,  but  he  considered  he  had  ample  grounds  to  believe  these  stories  from  what  he 
had  been  told  of  those  who  travelled.  The  Udoe  country  lies  north  of  tlie  River 
Wami  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzibar  and  about  two  days  going  inland.  The  people 
are  jealous  of  strangers  and  practise  cannibalism  in  war.  They  are  therefore  little 
visited,  and  although  near  the  coast  we  know  little  of  them.  The  only  members  of 
their  tribe  I  have  known  have  been  converted  to  Islam,  and  not  disposed  to  say  much 
of  their  native  customs,  being  ashamed  of  them,  while  secretly  still  believing  in  them. 
The  only  thing  I  noticed  was  an  idea  that  the  tribe  came  originally  from  the  West,  from 
about  Manyema ;  now  the  people  of  that  part  are  cannibals,  and  cannibalism  is  almost 
unknown  except  among  the  IVadoe,  nearer  the  east  coast.  It  is  also  singular  that 
the  other  story  of  a  gigantic  bird  comes  from  near  Manyema  and  that  the  whalebone 
that  was  passed  off  at  Zanzibar  as  the  wing  of  a  bird,  came,  they  said,  from 
Tanganyika.  As  to  rocks  falling  in  East  Africa,  I  think  their  idea  might  easily  arise 
from  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones."] 

[M.  Alfred  Grandidier  {Hist,  de  la  Giog,  de  Madagascar,  p.  31)  thinks  that 
the  Rukh  is  but  an  image;  it  is  a  personification  of  water-spouts,  cyclones,  and 
typhoons. — H.  C] 

Note  6. — Sir  Thomas  Brown  says  that  if  any  man  will  say  he  desires  before 
belief  to  behold  such  a  creature  as  is  the  Rukh  in  Paulus  Venetus,  for  his  own  part  he 
will  not  be  angry  with  his  incredulity.  But  M.  Pauthier  is  of  more  liberal  belief ;  for 
he  considers  that,  after  all,  the  dimensions  which  Marco  assigns  to  the  wings  and 
quills  of  the  Rukh  are  not  so  extravagant  that  we  should  refuse  to  admit  their 
possibility. 

Ludolf  will  furnish  him  with  corroborative  evidence,  that  of  Padre  Bolivar,  a 
Jesuit,  as  communicated  to  Th^venot ;  the  assigned  position  will  suit  well  enough 
with  Marco's  report :  '^  The  bird  condor  differs  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  greater  species  was  seen  by  many  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  expedition  against 
the  Kingdoms  of  Sofala  and  Cuama  and  the  Land  of  the  Caffres  from  Monomotapa 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Angola  and  the  Mountains  of  Teroa.  In  some  countries  I  have 
myself  seen  the  wing-feathers  of  that  enormous  fowl,  although  the  bird  itself  I  never 
beheld.  The  feather  in  question,  as  could  be  deduced  from  its  form,  was  one  of  the 
middle  ones,  and  it  was  28  palms  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  The  quill  part, 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity,  was  five  palms  in  length,  of  the  thickness  of  an  average 
man's  arm,  and  of  extreme  strength  and  hardness.  [M.  Alfred  Grandidier  {Hist,  de 
la  Giog,  de  Madagascar,  p.  25)  thinks  that  the  quill  part  of  this  feather  was  one  of 
the  bamboo  shoots  formerly  brought  to  Yemen  to  be  used  as  water-jars  and  called 
i\itx^  feathers  of  Rukh,  the  Arabs  looking  upon  these  bamboo  shoots  as  the  quill  part 
of  the  feathers  of  the  Rukh. — H.C.]  The  fibres  of  the  feather  were  equal  in  length 
and  closely  fitted,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be  parted  without  some  exertion  of  force ; 
and  they  were  jet  black,  whilst  the  quill  part  was  white.  Those  who  had  seen  the 
bird  stated  that  it  was  bigger  than  the  bulk  of  a  couple  of  elephants,  and  that 
hitherto  nobody  had  succeeded  in  killing  one.  It  rises  to  the  clouds  with  such 
extraordinary  swiftness  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  stir  its  wings.     In  form  it  is  like  an 
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9agle.  Bat  although  its  size  and  swiftness  are  so  extraordinary,  it  has  much  troable  in 
procuring  food,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  forests  with  which  all  that  region  is 
clothed.  Its  own  dwelling  is  in  cold  and  desolate  tracts  such  as  the  Mountains  of 
Teroa,  ue,  of  the  Moon ;  and  in  the  valleys  of  that  range  it  shows  itself  at  certain 
periods.  Its  black  feathers  are  held  in  very  hij^h  estimation,  and  it  b  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  one  can  be  got  from  the  natives,  for  one  such  serves  to  fan  ten 
people,  and  to  keep  off  the  terrible  heat  from  them,  as  well  as  the  wasps  and  flies " 
{Ludoiff  Hist,  Aethicp,  Comment,  p.  164.) 

Abu  Mahomed,  of  Spain,  relates  that  a  merchant  arrived  in  Barbary  who  had 
lived  long  among  the  Chinese.  He  had  with  him  the  quill  of  a  chick  Rukh,  and  this 
lield  nine  skins  of  water.  He  related  the  story  of  how  he  came  by  this, — a  stor> 
nearly  the  same  as  one  of  Sindbad*s  about  the  Rukh's  egg.     (Bochari^  II.  854.) 

Another  story  of  a  seaman  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  among  those  collected 
by  M.  Marcel  Devic.  By  a  hut  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  rice  and  durra 
there  was  a  trough.  "A  man  came  up  leading  a  pair  of  oxen,  laden  with  12  skins  of 
water,  and  emptied  these  into  the  trough.  I  drew  near  to  drink,  and  found  the 
trough  to  be  polished  like  a  steel  blade,  quite  different  from  either  glass  or  pottery. 
*  It  is  the  hollow  of  a  quill,'  said  the  man.  I  would  not  believe  a  word  of  the  sort, 
until,  after  rubbing  it  inside  and  outside,  I  found  it  to  be  transparent,  and  to  retain 
the  traces  of  the  barbs."  (Combes  Kendus^  etc,^  ut  supra;  and  Lwre  des  Merveilles 
detlnde,  p.  99.) 

Fr.  Jordanus  also  says  :  '*  In  thb  India  Tertia  (Eastern  Africa)  are  certain  birds 
which  are  called  Roc^  so  big  that  they  easily  carry  an  elephant  up  into  the  air.  I 
have  seen  a  certain  person  who  said  that  he  had  seen  one  of  those  birds,  one  wing 
only  of  which  stretched  to  a  length  of  80  palms  "  (p.  42). 

The  Japanese  Encyclopaedia  states  that  in  the  country  of  the  Tsengsi^  (Zinjis)  in 
the  South- West  Ocean,  there  is  a  bird  called  phengy  which  in  its  flight  eclipses  the 
sun.  It  can  swallow  a  camel ;  and  its  quills  are  used  for  water-casks.  This  was 
probably  got  from  the  Arabs.     {J,  As.,  s^r.  2,  tom.  xii.  235-236.) 

I  should  note  that  the  Geog,  Text  in  the  first  passage  where  the  feathers  are 
spoken  of  says :  ^*  e  ce  qeje  en  vi  vo%  dirai  en  autre  leu,  por  ce  qe  il  comnent  ensifairc 
d  ncstre  livre^* — **  that  which  /  have  seen  of  them  I  will  tell  you  elsewhere,  as  it  suits 
the  arrangement  of  our  book."  No  such  other  detail  is  found  in  that  text,  but  we 
have  in  Ramusio  this  passage  about  the  quill  brought  to  the  Great  Kaan,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  phrase,  "as  I  have  heard,"  is  an  interpolation,  and  that  Polo 
is  here  telling  ce  qe  il  en  vit.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the  story  ?  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  possibly  some  vegetable  production,  such  as  a  great  frond  of  the 
Kavenala,  may  have  been  cooked  to  pass  as  a  Rukh's  quill.     [See  App,  L.] 

Note  7. — The  giraffes  are  an  error.  The  Eng.  Cyc.  says  that  wild  asses  and 
lebras  (?)  do  exist  in  Mada^^ascar,  but  I  cannot  trace  authority  for  this. 

The  great  boar's  teeth  were  indubitably  hippopotamus- teeth,  which  form  a  con- 
siderable article  of  export  from  Zanzibar*  (not  Madagascar).  Burton  speaks  of  their 
reaching  12  il>s  in  weight.  And  Cosmas  tells  us  :  "The  hippopotamus  I  have  not 
seen  indeed,  but  I  had  some  great  teeth  of  his  that  weighed  thirteen  pounds^  which  I 
sold  here  (in  Alexandria).  And  I  have  seen  many  such  teeth  in  Ethiopia  and  in 
Eg)*pi."     (See/.  R,  G.  S.  XXIX.  444  ;  Cathay ,  p.  clxxv.) 


*  The  name  a«  pronounred  seems  to  have  been  /^AM^'^ir  (hard/),  which  polite  Arabic  changed 
into  Zan/iMr,  whence  the  Portu|paesc  made  Zmnttbigr, 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Concerning  the  Island  of  Zanghibar.     A  Word  on  India 

IN  General. 

Zanghibar  is  a  great  and  noble  Island,  with  a  compass 
of  some  2000  miles. ^  The  people  are  all  Idolaters,  and 
have  a  king  and  a  language  of  their  own,  and  pay  tribute 
to  nobody.  They  are  both  tall  and  stout,  but  not  tall  in 
proportion  to  their  stoutness,  for  if  they  were,  being  so 
stout  and  brawny,  they  would  be  absolutely  like  giants ; 
and  they  are  so  strong  that  they  will  carry  for  four  men 
and  eat  for  five. 

They  are  all  black,  and  go  stark  naked,  with  only  a 
little  covering  for  decency.  Their  hair  is  as  black  as 
pepper,  and  so  frizzly  that  even  with  water  you  can 
scarcely  straighten  it.  And  their  mouths  are  so  large, 
their  noses  so  turned  up,  their  lips  so  thick,  their  eyes  so 
big  and  bloodshot,  that  they  look  like  very  devils ;  they 
are  in  fact  so  hideously  ugly  that  the  world  has  nothing 
to  show  more  horrible. 

Elephants  are  produced  in  this  country  in  wonderful 
profusion.  There  are  also  lions  that  are  black  and  quite 
different  from  ours.  And  their  sheep  and  wethers  are 
all  exactly  alike  in  colour ;  the  body  all  white  and  the  head 
black ;  no  other  kind  of  sheep  is  found  there,  you  may 
rest  assured.^  They  have  also  many  giraffes.  This  is 
a  beautiful  creature,  and  I  must  give  you  a  description  of 
it.  Its  body  is  short  and  somewhat  sloped  to  the  rear,  for 
its  hind  legs  are  short  whilst  the  fore-legs  and  the  neck 
are  both  very  long,  and  thus  its  head  stands  about  three 
paces  from  the  ground.  The  head  is  small,  and  the 
animal  is  not  at  all  mischievous.  Its  colour  is  all  red  and 
white  in  round  spots,  and  it  is  really  a  beautiful  object.' 


\ 
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*  *  The  women  of  this  Island  are  the  ugliest  in  the 
world,  with  their  great  mouths  and  big  eyes  and  thick 
noses  ;  their  breasts  too  are  four  times  bigger  than  those 
of  any  other  women ;  a  very  disgusting  sight. 

The  people  live  on  rice  and  flesh  and  milk  and  dates ; 
and  they  make  wine  of  dates  and  of  rice  and  of  good 
spices  and  sugar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade,  and 
many  merchants  and  vessels  go  thither.  But  the  staple 
trade  of  the  Island  is  in  elephants*  teeth,  which  are  very 
abundant ;  and  they  have  also  much  ambergris,  as  whales 
are  plentiful.* 

They  have  among  them  excellent  and  valiant  warriors, 
and  have  little  fear  of  death.  They  have  no  horses,  but 
fight  mounted  on  camels  and  elephants.  On  the  latter 
they  set  wooden  castles  which  carry  from  ten  to  sixteen 
persons,  armed  with  lances,  swords,  and  stones,  so  that 
they  fight  to  great  purpose  from  these  castles.  They 
wear  no  armour,  but  carry  only  a  shield  of  hide,  besides 
their  swords  and  lances,  and  so  a  marvellous  number  of 
them  fall  in  battle.  When  they  are  going  to  take  an 
elephant  into  battle  they  ply  him  well  with  their  wine,  so 
that  he  is  made  half  drunk.  They  do  this  because  the 
drink  makes  him  more  fierce  and  bold,  and  of  more 
service  in  battle.^ 

As  there  is  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject  I  will  go 
on  to  tell  you  about  the  Great  Province  of  Abash,  which 
constitutes  the  Middle  India; — but  I  must  first  say 
something  about  India  in  general. 

You  must  understand  that  in  speaking  of  the  Indian 
Islands  we  have  described  only  the  most  noble  provinces 
and  kingdoms  among  them  ;  for  no  man  on  earth  could 
give  you  a  true  account  of  the  whole  of  the  Islands  of 
India.  Still,  what  I  have  described  are  the  best,  and  as 
it  were  the  Flower  of  the  Indies.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  other   Indian    Islands    that   I   have  omitted  are 
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subject  to  those  that  I  have  described.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  this  Sea  of  India  there  are  12,700  Islands,  inhabited 
and  uninhabited,  according  to  the  charts  and  documents 
of  experienced  mariners  who  navigate  that  Indian  Sea/ 

India  the  Greater  is  that  which  extends  from  Ma- 
abar  to  Kesmacoran  ;  and  it  contains  13  great  kingdoms, 
of  which  we  have  described  ten.  These  are  all  on  the 
mainland. 

India  the  Lesser  extends  from  the  Province  of 
Champa  to  Mutfili,  and  contains  eight  great  kingdoms. 
These  are  likewise  all  on  the  mainland.  And  neither  of 
these  numbers  includes  the  Islands,  among  which  also 
there  are  very  numerous  kingdoms,  as  I  have  told  you.^ 


Note  i. — Zangibar,  "the  Region  of  the  Blacks,"  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Zingis  and  Zingium,  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Arabs,  according  to  De  Barros, 
to  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  from  the  Kilimanchi  River,  which  seems  to  be  the  Jabb, 
to  Cape  Corrientes  beyond  the  Southern  Tropic,  i,e,  as  far  as  Arab  traffic  extended ; 
Burton  says  now  from  the  Jubb  to  Cape  Delgado.  According  to  Abulfeda,  the  King 
of  Zinjis  dwelt  at  Mombasa.  In  recent  times  the  name  is  by  Europeans  almost  appro- 
priated to  the  Island  on  which  resides  the  Sultan  of  the  Maskat  family,  to  whom  Sir 
B.  Frere  lately  went  as  envoy.  Our  author's  **  Island"  has  no  reference  to  this ;  it  is 
an  error  simply. 

Our  traveller's  information  is  here,  I  think,  certainly  at  second  hand,  though  no 
doubt  he  had  seen  the  negroes  whom  he  describes  with  such  disgust,  and  apparently 
the  sheep  and  the  giraflfeS. 

Note  2. — These  sheep  are  common  at  Aden,  whither  they  are  imported  from  the 
opposite  African  coast.  They  have  hair  like  smooth  goats,  no  wool,  Varthema  also 
describes  them  (p.  87).  In  the  Cairo  Museum,  among  ornaments  found  in  the 
mummy-pits,  there  is  a  little  figure  of  one  of  these  sheep,  the  head  and  neck  in  some 
blue  stone  and  the  body  in  white  agate.     {^Note  by  Author  of  the  sketch  on  next  page,) 

Note  3. — A  giraffe — made  into  a  seraph  by  the  Italians — ^had  been  frequently 
seen  in  Italy  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  there  being  one  in  the  train  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.  Another  was  sent  by  Bibars  to  the  Imperial  Court  in  1261, 
and  several  to  Barka  Khan  at  Sarai  in  1263  ;  whilst  the  King  of  Nubia  was  bound  by 
treaty  in  1275  to  deliver  to  the  Sultan  three  elephants,  three  giraffes,  and  five  she- 
panthers.  {Kington^  I.  471;  Makrizi^  I.  216;  II.  106,  108.)  The  giraffe  is  some- 
times wrought  in  the  patterns  of  medixval  Saracenic  damasks,  and  in  Sicilian  ones 
imitated  from  the  former.     Of  these  there  are  examples  in  the  Kensington  Collection. 

I  here  omit  a  passage  about  the  elephant.  It  recounts  an  old  and  long-persistent 
fable,  exploded  by  Sir  T.  Brown,  and  indeed  before  him  by  the  sensible  Garcia  de  Orta. 

Note  4. — The  port  of  Zanzibar  is  probably  the  chief  ivory  mart  in  the  world. 
Ambergris  is  mentioned  by  Burton  among  miscellaneous  exports,  but  it  is  not  now  of 
any  consequence.     Owen  speaks  of  it  as  brought  fur  sale  at  Delagoa  Bay  in  the  south. 

Note  5. — Mas'udi  more  correctly  sa3rs:  "The  country  abounds  wiih  wild 
elephants,  but  you  don't  find  a  single  tame  one.     The  Zinjes  employ  them  neither  in 
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war  nor  otherwise,  snd  if  they  hunt  ihem  'tis  only  te>  kill  them''  (III.  7).  It  is 
tlifEcuU  to  cnnoeive  how  Miirco  could  have  got  so  inuch  lalse  mformation.  The  only 
beast  of  burden  in  Zanzibar,  at  least  north  of  Moranibique,  is  the  ass.  His  pailiculais 
in  jumbled  from  various  parts  of  Africa.  The  camel  riders  suggest  the  Bf/ai  of  the 
Red  Sea  coast,  of  whom  there  were  in  Mas'udi's  time  30,000  wsrriois  «o  mounted, 
and  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers  (UL  34).  The  elephant  stories  may  have  arisen 
from  the  occasional  use  of  these  animals  by  the  Kings  of  Abjssiniu.  (See  Note  4  to 
U  chapter.) 

KrrrE  6. — An  approximation  to  11,000  as  a  round  numlier  seems  to  have  been 
habitually  used  in  refeience  to  the  Indian  Islands  ;  John  of  Montecorvino  says  they 
•K  many  more  than  11,000  ;  Jordanus  had  heard  tliat  there  were  lD,ooo  iaiabitfd. 
Linichoten  Mvs  tome  estimated  the  Maldives  at  11,100.    And  vre  learn  from  P}'ratd 
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1 1 18.  Conti  divides  India  into  three:  (i)  From  Persia  to  the  Indus  (f.#.  Mekran 
and  Sind) ;  (2)  From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges ;  (3)  All  that  is  beyond  Ganges  (Indo- 
Cbina  and  China). 

In  a  map  of  Andrea  Bianco  at  Venice  (No.  12)  the  divisions  are — (i)  India  Minor, 
extending  westward  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  (2)  India  Media,  *' containing  14  regions 
and  12  nations ; "  and  (3)  India  Superior,  containing  8  regions  and  24  nations. 

Marino  Sanuto  places  immediately  east  of  the  Persian  Gulf  **  India  Minor  qu4ie  et 
Ethiopia." 

John  Marignolli  again  has  three  Indias  :  (i)  Manzi  or  India  Maxima  (S.  China) ; 
(2)  Mynibar  (Malabar) ;  (3)  Maabar.  The  last  two  with  Guzerat  are  Abulfeda*s 
divisions,  exclusive  of  Sind. 

We  see  that  there  was  a  traditional  tendency  to  make  out  Three  Indies,  but  little 
concord  as  to  their  identity.  With  r^[ard  to  the  expressions  Greater  and  Lesser 
India,  I  would  recall  attention  to  what  has  been  said  about  Greater  and  Lesser  Java 
{supray  chap.  ix.  note  i).  Greater  India  was  originally  intended,  I  imagine,  for  the 
real  India,  what  our  maps  call  Hindustan.  And  the  threefold  division,  with  its 
inclination  to  place  one  of  the  Indies  in  Africa,  I  think  may  have  originated  with  the 
Arab  Hiftd,  Sind,  and  Zinj,  I  may  add  that  our  vernacular  expression  "  the  Indies'* 
is  itself  a  vestige  of  the  twofold  or  threefold  division  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  partition  of  the  Indies  made  by  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal  in  1571,  when  he 
constituted  his  eastern  possessions  into  three  governments,  recalled  the  old  division 
into  Three  Indias.  The  first,  India,  extending  from  Cape  Gardafui  to  Ceylon,  stood 
in  a  general  way  for  Polo's  India  Major ;  the  second  Monomotapa,  from  Gardafui  to 
Cape  Corrientes  (India  Tertia  of  Jordanus) ;  the  third  Malacca,  from  Pegu  to  China 
(India  Minor).     {Faria y  Souza,  II.  319.) 

Polo's  knowledge  of  India,  as  a  whole ^  is  so  little  exact  that  it  is  too  indefinite  a 
problem  to  consider  which  are  the  three  kingdoms  that  he  has  not  described.  The 
ten  which  he  has  described  appear  to  be — (i)  Maabar,  (2)  Coilum,  (3)  Comari, 
(4)  £11,  (5)  Malabar,  (6)  Guzerat,  (7)  Tana,  (8)  Canbaet,  (9)  Semenat,  (10)  Kesma- 
coran.  On  the  one  hand,  this  distribution  in  itself  contains  serious  misapprehensions, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  on  the  other  there  must  have  been  many  dozens  of  kingdoms 
in  India  Major  instead  of  13,  if  such  states  as  Comari,  llili,  and  Somnath  were  to  be 
separately  counted.  Probably  it  was  a  common  saying  that  there  were  12  kings  in 
India,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  himself  described  so  many,  which  he  knew  did  not 
nearly  embrace  the  whole,  may  have  made  Polo  convert  this  into  13.  Jordanus  says  : 
"  In  this  Greater  India  are  12  idolatrous  kings  and  more ;"  but  his  Greater  India  is 
much  more  extensive  than  Polo's.  Those  which  he  names  are  Molebar  (probably  the 
kingdom  of  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut),  Singttyli  (Cranganor),  Columbum  (Quilon), 
Molephatan  (on  the  east  coast,  uncertain,  sec  above  pp.  333,  391),  and  Sylen  (Ceylon), 
Java,  three  or  four  kings,  Telenc  (Polo's  Mutfili),  Marat  ha  (Deogir),  Batigala  (in 
Canara),  and  in  Champa  (apparently  put  for  all  Indo-China)  many  kings.  According 
to  Firishta  there  were  about  a  dozen  important  principalities  in  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  which  he  mentions  eleven,  viz.:  (i)  Kanauj,  (2)  AUrat 
(or  Delhi),  (3)  Mahdvan  (Mathra),  (4)  Lahore,  (5)  Afahua,  (6)  Guzerat^  (7)  Ajmir, 
(8)  Gwalior,  (9)  Kalinjar,  (10)  Mtilidn,  (ii)  Uijain,  {Ritter,  V.  535.)  This  omits 
Bengal,  Orissa,  and  all  the  Deccan.  Twelve  is  a  round  number  which  constantly 
occurs  in  such  statements.  Ibn  Batuta  tells  us  there  were  12  princes  in  Malabar 
alone.  Chinghiz,  in  Sanang-Setzen,  speaks  of  his  vow  to  subdue  the  twehe  kings 
of  the  human  race  (91).  Certain  figures  in  a  temple  at  Anhilwara  in  Guzerat  are  sakl 
by  local  tradition  to  be  the  efiigies  of  the  twelve  great  kings  of  Europe.  {Todtfs 
Travels,  p.  107.)  The  King  of  Arakan  used  to  take  the  title  of  "Lord  of  the  li 
provinces  of  Bengal "  (Kcinaud,  Inde,  p.  139.) 

The  Afasdlak-al-Absdr  of  Shihabuddin  Dimishki,  written  some  forty  years  after 
Polo's  book,  gives  a  list  of  the  provinces  (twice  twelve  in  number)  into  which  India 
was  then  considered  to  be  divided.  It  runs —  (1)  Delhi,  (2)  Deogir,  (3)  Afuitdn, 
(4)   Kehran  {Kohrdm,   in   Sirhind   Division  of  Province  of  Dellii?),   (5)    Sdmdn 
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(Samina,  N. W.  of  Delhi  ?),  (6)  Siwastdn  (Schwin),  (7)  Ujah  (Uchh),  (8)  Hdsi 
(Hansi),  (9)  Sarsaii  (Sirsa),  (10)  Ma' bar,  (11)  7i7i«^,  (12)  Gujerat,  (13)  BaddAn, 
(14)  Audh,  (15)  Kanauj,  (16)  Laknaoti  (Upper  Bengal),  (17)  Bahhr,  (18)  Karrdh 
(in  the  Doab),  (19)  Maldwa,  (Mdlwa),  (20)  Lahaur,  (21)  JCdldniir  (in  the  Bin  Doib, 
above  Lahore),  (22)  JAjnagar  (according  to  Elphinstone,  Tipura  in  Bengal),  (23) 
TUinj{K  repetition  or  error),  (24)  Dursamand  {Dwam  Samudra,  the  kingdom  of  the 
BelliU  in  Mysore).  Neither  Malabar  nor  Orissa  is  accounted  for.  (See  JVbf,  et  Ext, 
Xlir.  170).  Another  list,  given  by  the  historian  Z(i-udd(n  Bami  some  years  later, 
embraces  again  only  twelve  provinces.  These  are  (i)  Delhi,  (2)  Gujerat,  (3)  Mdlwah, 
(4)  Deogfr,  (5)  Tiling,  (6)  Kampilah  (in  the  Dodb,  between  Koil  and  Farakhibdd), 
(7)  Dor  Samandar,  (8)  Ma*bar,  (9)  Tirhut,  (10)  Lakhnaoti,  (11)  Satgdnw, 
(12)  Sundrgdnw  (these  two  last  forming  the  Western  and  Eastern  portions  of 
Lower  Bengal).* 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Treating  of  the  Great  Province  of  Abash  which   is  Middle 

India,  and  is  on  the  Mainland. 

Abash  is  a  very  great  Province,  and  you  must  know 
that  It  constitutes  the  Middle  India  ;  and  it  is  on  the 
mainland.  There  are  in  it  six  great  Kings  with  six 
great  Kingdoms ;  and  of  these  six  Kings  there  are  three 
that  are  Christians  and  three  that  are  Saracens  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  the  six  is  a  Christian,  and  all  the  others 
are  subject  to  hini.^ 

The  Christians  in  this  country  bear  three  marks  on 
the  face ;  *  one  from  the  forehead  to  the  middle  of  the 
nose,  and  one  on  either  cheek.  These  marks  are  made 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  form  part  of  their  baptism  ;  for  after 
that  they  have  been  baptised  with  water,  these  three 
marks  are  made,  partly  as  a  token  of  gentility,  and 
partly  as  the  completion  of  their  baptism.  There  are 
also  Jews  in  the  country,  and  these  bear  two  marks,  one 
on  either  cheek ;  and  the  Saracens  have  but  one,  to  wit, 
on  the  forehead  extending  halfway  down  the  nose. 

The  Great  King  lives  in  the  middle  of  the  country , 
the  Saracens  towards  Aden.     St.  Thomas  the  Apostle 

•  K.  Thomaa^  Chronicles  of  the  Pathdin  Kings  of  Delhi,  p.  203. 
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preached  in  this  region,  and  after  he  had  converted  the 
people  he  went  away  to  the  province  of  Maabar,  where 
he  died ;  and  there  his  body  lies,  as  I  have  told  you  in  a 
former  place. 

The  people  here  are  excellent  soldiers,  and  they  go 
on  horseback,  for  they  have  horses  in  plenty.  Well  they 
may ;  for  they  are  in  daily  war  with  the  Soldan  of  Aden, 
and  with  the  Nubians,  and  a  variety  of  other  nations.' 
I  will  tell  you  a  famous  story  of  what  befel  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  1288. 

You  must  know  that  this  Christian  King,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Province  of  Abash,  declared  his  intention  to 
go  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  adore  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour. 
But  his  Barons  said  that  for  him  to  go  in  person  would 
be  to  run  too  great  a  risk ;  and  they  recommended  him 
to  send  some  bishop  or  prelate  in  his  stead.  So  the 
King  assented  to  the  counsel  which  his  Barons  gave,  and 
despatched  a  certain  Bishop  of  his,  a  man  of  very  holy 
life.  The  Bishop  then  departed  and  travelled  by  land 
and  by  sea  till  he  arrived  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
there  he  paid  it  such  honour  as  Christian  man  is  bound 
to  do,  and  presented  a  great  offering  on  the  part  of  his 
King  who  had  sent  him  in  his  own  stead. 

And  when  he  had  done  all  that  behoved  him,  he  set 
out  again  and  travelled  day  by  day  till  he  got  to  Aden. 
Now  that  is  a  Kingdom  wherein  Christians  are  held  in 
great  detestation,  for  the  people  are  all  Saracens,  and 
their  enemies  unto  the  death.  So  when  the  Soldan  of 
Aden  heard  that  this  man  was  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop, 
and  an  envoy  of  the  Great  King  of  Abash,  he  had  him 
seized  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  were  a  Christian.^ 
To  this  the  Bishop  replied  that  he  was  a  Christian  indeed. 
The  Soldan  then  told  him  that  unless  he  would  turn  to 
the  Law  of  Mahommet  he  should  work  him  great  shame 
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and  dishonour.  The  Bishop  answered  that  they  might 
kill  him  ere  he  would  deny  his  Creator. 

When  the  Soldan  heard  that  he  waxed  wroth,  and 
ordered  that  the  Bishop  should  be  circumcised.  So 
they  took  and  circumcised  him  after  the  manner  of  the 
Saracens.  And  then  the  Soldan  told  him  that  he  had 
been  thus  put  to  shame  in  despite  to  the  King  his  master. 
And  so  they  let  him  go. 

The  Bishop  was  sorely  cut  to  the  heart  for  the  shame 
that  had  been  wrought  him,  but  he  took  comfort  because 
it  had  befallen  him  in  holding  fast  by  the  Law  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Lord  God  would  recompense 
his  soul  in  the  world  to  come. 

So  when  he  was  healed  he  set  out  and  travelled  by 
land  and  by  sea  till  he  reached  the  King  his  Lord  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Abash.  And  when  the  King  beheld  him, 
he  welcomed  him  with  great  joy  and  gladness.  And  he 
asked  him  all  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  the  Bishop 
related  all  about  it  truly,  the  King  listening  the  while  as 
to  a  most  holy  matter  in  all  faith.  But  when  the  Bishop 
had  told  all  about  Jerusalem,  he  then  related  the  outrage 
done  on  him  by  the  Soldan  of  Aden  in  the  Kings 
despite.  Great  was  the  King  s  wrath  and  grief  when  he 
heard  that ;  and  it  so  disturbed  him  that  he  was  like  to  die 
of  vexation.  And  at  length  his  words  waxed  so  loud 
that  all  those  round  about  could  hear  what  he  was  saying. 
He  vowed  that  he  would  never  wear  crown  or  hold  king- 
dom if  he  took  not  such  condign  vengeance  on  the  Soldan 
of  Aden  that  all  the  world  should  ring  therewithal,  even 
until  the  insult  had  been  well  and  thoroughly  redressed. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  it?  He  straightway  caused 
the  array  of  his  horse  and  foot  to  be  mustered,»and  great 
numbers  of  elephants  with  castles  to  be  prepared  to 
accompany  them  ;  *  and  when  all  was  ready  he  set  out 
with  his  army  and  advanced  till  he  entered  the  Kingdom 
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of  Aden  in  great  force.  The  Kings  of  this  province  of 
Aden  were  well  aware  of  the  Kings  advance  against 
them,  and  went  to  encounter  him  at  the  strongest  pass  on 
their  frontier,  with  a  great  force  of  armed  men,  in  order 
to  bar  the  enemy  from  entering  their  territory.  When 
the  King  arrived  at  this  strong  pass  where  the  Saracens 
had  taken  post,  a  battle  began,  fierce  and  fell  on  both 
sides,  for  they  were  very  bitter  against  each  other.  But 
it  came  to  pass,  as  it  pleased  our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Kings  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  three  in 
number,  could  not  stand  against  the  Christians,  for  they 
are  not  such  good  soldiers  as  the  Christians  are.  So  the 
Saracens  were  defeated,  and  a  marvellous  number  of 
them  slain,  and  the  King  of  Abash  entered  the  Kingdom 
of  Aden  with  all  his  host.  The  Saracens  made  various 
sallies  on  them  in  the  narrow  defiles,  but  it  availed 
nothing ;  they  were  always  beaten  and  slain.  And  when 
the  King  had  greatly  wasted  and  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  his  enemy,  and  had  remained  in  it  more  than  a 
month  with  all  his  host,  continually  slaying  the  Saracens, 
and  ravaging  their  lands  (so  that  great  numbers  of  them 
perished),  he  thought  it  time  to  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom, which  he  could  now  do  with  great  honour.  Indeed 
he  could  tarry  no  longer,  nor  could  he,  as  he  was  aware, 
do  more  injury  to  the  enemy ;  for  he  would  have  had  to 
force  a  way  by  still  stronger  passes,  where,  in  the  narrow 
defiles,  a  handful  of  men  might  cause  him  heavy  loss. 
So  he  quitted  the  enemy's  Kingdom  of  Aden  and  began 
to  retire.  And  he  with  his  host  got  back  to  their  own 
country  of  Abash  in  great  triumph  and  rejoicing ;  for  he 
had  well  avenged  the  shame  cast  on  him  and  on  his 
Bishop  for  his  sake.  For  they  had  slain  so  many 
Saracens,  and  so  wasted  and  harried  the  land,  that  *twas 
something  to  be  astonished  at.  And  in  sooth  'twas  a 
deed  well  done !     For  it  is  not  to  be  borne  that  the  dogs 
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of  Saracens  should  lord  it  over  good  Christian  people  I 
Now  you  have  heard  the  story.* 

I  have  still  some  particulars  to  tell  you  of  the  same 
province.  It  abounds  greatly  in  all  kinds  of  victual ; 
and  the  people  live  on  flesh  and  rice  and  milk  and 
sesame.  They  have  plenty  of  elephants,  not  that  they 
are  bred  in  the  country,  but  they  are  brought  from  the 
Islands  of  the  other  India.  They  have  however  many 
giraffes,  which  are  produced  in  the  country ;  besides 
bears,  leopards,  lions  in  abundance,  and  many  other 
passing  strange  beasts.  They  have  also  numerous  wild 
asses  ;  and  cocks  and  hens  the  most  beautiful  that  exist, 
and  many  other  kind  of  birds.  For  instance,  they  have 
ostriches  that  are  nearly  as  big  as  asses ;  and  plenty  of 
beautiful  parrots,  with  apes  of  sundry  kinds,  and  baboons 
and  other  monkeys  that  have  countenances  all  but 
human.* 

There  arc  numerous  cities  and  villages  in  this 
province  of  Abash,  and  many  merchants ;  for  there  is 
much  trade  to  be  done  there.  The  people  also  manu- 
facture very  fine  buckrams  and  other  cloths  of  cotton. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject ;  so  now  let 
us  go  forward  and  tell  you  of  the  province  of  Aden. 


NoiE  I. — Abash  (Abascc)  is  a  close  enough  representation  of  the  Arabic  IJabsh  or 
I/abash^  i.e.  Abyssinia.  He  gives  as  an  alternative  title  Middle  India.  I  am  not 
HMare  that  the  term  India  is  applied  to  Ab)'ssinia  by  any  Oriental  (Arabic  or  Persian) 
writer,  and  one  feels  curious  to  know  where  our  Traveller  got  the  appellatioQ.  We 
find  nearly  the  same  application  of  the  term  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  : 

**  Eight  days  from  thence  is  Middle  Ind.a,  which  is  Aden,  and  in  Scripture  Eden 
in  Thelasar.  This  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  contains  many  independent 
Jews  who  are  not  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  but  possess  cities  and  fortresses 
on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  from  whence  they  descend  into  the  country  of 
Maaium,  with  ^hich  they  are  at  war.  Maatum,  called  also  Nubia,  is  a  Christian 
kingdom  and  the  iiiliabilants  arc  called  Nubians,"  etc.  (p.  117).  Here  the  Rabbi 
seems  to  transfer  Aden  to  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea  (as  Polo  also  seems  to  do  in  this 
cliapier) ;  for  the  Jews  warring  against  Nubian  Christians  must  be  sought  in  the 
Falasha  strongholds  among  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  His  Middle  India  is  there- 
fore the  same  as  Polo's  or  nearly  so.  In  Jordanus,  as  already  mentioned,  we  have 
India  Inertia ^  which  combines  some  characters  of  Abyssinia  and  /anjibar,  but  is 
dutinguisbcd  from  the  Ethiopia  of  Prester  John,  ^hich  adjoins  it. 

But   for  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  R.    Benjamin  I  ^llOuld  have  supposed 
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the  use  of  it  to  have  been  of  European  origin  and  current  at  most  among 
Oriental  Christians  and  Frank  merchants.  The  European  confusion  of  India  and 
Ethiopia  comes  down  from  Virgil's  time,  who  brings  the  Nile  from  India.  And 
Servius  (4th  century)  commenting  on  a  more  ambiguous  passage — 

"  Sola  India  nignun 


»i 


Pert  ebenum^ 

says  explicitly  ^Wndiam  omnem  plagam  ^'Ethiopia  accipimmy  Procopius  brings  the 
Nile  into  I*^ypt  i^  *IvSuv ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians  Sozomen  and  Socrates 
(I  take  these  citations,  like  the  last,  from  LudolOi  in  relating  the  conversion  of  the 
Abyssinians  by  Frumentius,  speak  of  them  only  [as  of  the  'IpStaw  rwr  MoT^fWf 
*'  Interior  Indians,"  a  phrase  intended  to  imply  remoter^  but  which  might  perhaps 
give  rise  to  the  term  Middle  India,  Thus  Cosmas  says  of  China:  "ijt  iwhvripfa^ 
there  is  no  other  country "  ;  and  Nicolo  Conti  calls  the  Chinese  Interiores  Indi^ 
which  Mr.  Winter  Jones  misrenders  "  natives  of  Central  India."  •  St.  Epiphanius 
(end  of  4th  century)  says  India  was  formerly  divided  into  nine  kingdoms,  viz.,  those 
of  the  (i)  Alahastri^  (2)  Homeritae^  (3)  Azumiti^  and  Dulites^  (4)  Bugaei, 
(5)  Taianiy  (6)  Isabeniy  and  so  on,  several  of  which  are  manifestly  provinces  subject 
to  Abyssinia. t  Roger  Bacon  speaks  of  the  **  Ethiopes  de  Nubia  et  ultimi  illi  qui 
vocantur  Indi^  propter  approximaiionem  ad  Indiam."  The  term  India  Miner  is 
applied  to  some  Ethiopic  region  in  a  letter  which  Matthew  Paris  gives  under  1237. 
And  this  confusion  which  prevailed  more  or  less  till  the  i6th  century  was  at  the 
bottom  of  that  other  confusion,  whatever  be  its  exact  history,  between  Prester  John 
in  remote  Asia,  and  Prester  John  in  Abyssinia.  In  fact  the  narrative  by  Damian  de 
Goes  of  the  Embassy  from  the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  Portugal  in  1513,  which  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1532,  bears  the  title  ^^  Legal io  Magni  Indorum  ImpereUoris^ 
etc.  {^Ludolfy  Comment,  p.  2  and  75-76 ;  Epiph,  de  Gemmis^  etc.,  p.  15 ;  R,  Bacoti^ 
Opus  MajuSy  p.  148 ;  Matt.  Paris,  p.  372.) 

Wadding  gives  a  letter  from  the  Pope  (Alex.  II.)  under  date  3rd  Sept.  1329, 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia^  to  inform  him  of  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop 
of  Diagorgan.  As  this  place  is  the  capital  of  a  district  near  Tabriz  (Dehi-Khorkhin) 
the  papal  geography  looks  a  little  hazy. 

Note  2. — The  allegation  against  the  Abyssinian  Christians,  sometimes  extended  to 
the  whole  Jacobite  Church,  that  they  accompanied  the  rite  of  Baptism  by  branding 
with  a  hot  iron  on  the  face,  is  pretty  old  and  persistent. 

The  letter  quoted  from  Malt.  Paris  in  the  preceding  note  relates  of  thejacol^te 
Christians  **  who  occupy  the  kingdoms  between  Nubia  and  India,"  that  some  of  them 
brand  the  foreheads  of  their  children  before  Baptism  with  a  hot  iron/*  (p.  302).  A 
quaint  Low-German  account  of  the  East,  in  a  MS.  of  the  14th  century,  tells  of  the 
Christians  of  India  that  when  a  Bishop  ordains  a  priest  he  fires  him  with  a  sharp  and 
hot  iron  from  the  forehead  down  the  nose,  and  the  scar  of  this  wound  abides  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  And  this  they  do  for  a  token  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on  the 
Apostles  with  fire.  Frescobaldi  says  those  called  the  Christians  of  the  Girdle  were 
the  sect  which  baptized  by  branding  on  the  head  and  temples.  Clavijo  says  there  is 
such  a  sect  among  the  Christians  of  India,  but  they  are  despised  by  the  rest.  Barbosa, 
speaking  of  the  Abyssinians,  has  this  passage:  ''According  to  what  is  said,  their 
baptism  is  threefold,  viz, ,  by  blood,  by  fire,  and  by  water.  For  they  use  circumcision 
like  the  Jews,  they  brand  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  and  they  baptize  with  water 
like  Catholic  Christians."  The  respectable  Pierre  Bclon  speaks  of  the  Christians  of 
Prester  John,  called  Abyssinians,  as  baptized  with  fire  and  branded  in  three  places, 

*  Reinaud  {Abul/.  I.  8z)  says  the  word  Interior  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  a  coantry,  is  lb« 
eqoivaleiit  of  cittrior^  whilst  by  exterior  they  mean  ulterior.  But  the  truth  is  just  the  rererse,  even 
in  the  case  before  him,  where  Bolghdr-at- Dakhila,  *  Kulgari  Interiores,'  are  the  Volga  Bulgars. 
So  also  the  Arabs  called  Armenia  on  the  Araxes  Interior^  Armenia  on  Lake  Van  Exterior  (St, 
Martin^  I.  31). 

t  Thus  (a)  the  Homeritae  of  Yemen,  (3^  the  people  of  Axum,  and  Adulu  or  Zulla,  (f)  the  BmgmH 
or  Bejahs  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  (6)  Taiani  at  Tiamo,  appear  in  Salt's  Axun  Inscriptioa  ••  anUjed 
to  the  King  of  Axun  in  the  middle  of  the  4ih  centur)'. 
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f.#.  between  the  eyes  and  on  either  cheek.     Linschoten  repeats  the  like,  and  one  of 
his  plates  is  entitled  Habitus  Abissinorum  quibus  loco  Baptismatis  from  inuritur, 
Ariosto,  referring  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  has  : — 

**  Gli  ^,  /  10  non  piglio  errore,  in  questo  loco 
Ove  al  ballesimo  loro  tisatto  ilfuoco. " 

As  late  as  1819  the  traveller  Dupre  published  the  same  statement  about  the  Jacobites 
generally.  And  so  sober  and  learned  a  man  as  Assemani,  himself  an  Oriental,  says  : 
''^thiopes  vero,  scu  Abissini,  praeter  circumcisionem  adhibent  etiam  ferrum  candens, 
quo  pueris  notam  inurunt." 

Yet  Ludolfs  Abyssinian  friend,  Abba  Gregory,  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
practice  among  them.  Ludolf  says  it  is  the  custom  of  various  African  tribes,  both 
Pagan  and  Mussulman,  to  cauteiize  their  children  in  the  veins  of  the  temples,  in  order  to 
inure  them  against  colds,  and  that  this,  being  practised  by  some  Abyssinians,  was  taken 
for  a  religious  rite.  In  spite  of  the  terms  "  Pagan  and  Mussulman,"  I  suspect  that 
Herodotus  was  the  authority  for  this  practice.  He  states  that  many  of  the  nomad 
Libyans,  when  their  children  reached  the  age  of  four,  used  to  burn  the  veins  at  the  top 
of  the  head  with  a  flock  of  wool;  others  burned  the  veins  about  the  temples.  And 
this  they  did,  he  says,  to  prevent  their  being  troubled  with  rheum  in  after  life. 

Indeed  Andrea  Corsali  denies  that  the  branding  had  aught  to  do  with  baptism,  "but 
only  to  observe  Solomon's  custom  of  marking  his  slaves,  the  King  of  Ethiopia  claim- 
ing to  be  descended  from  him.**  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Salt  mentions  that  most 
of  the  people  of  Dixan  had  a  cross  marked  {i.e.  branded)  on  the  breast,  right  arm,  or 
forehead.  This  he  elsewhere  explains  as  a  mark  of  their  attachment  to  the  ancient 
metropolitan  church  of  Axum,  and  he  supposes  that  such  a  practice  may  have 
originated  the  stories  of  flre-baptism«  And  we  find  it  stated  in  I^Iarino  Sanudo  that 
"some  of  the  Jacobites  and  Syrians  who  had  crosses  branded  on  them  said  this  was 
done  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pagans,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  Holy  Rood." 
Matthew  Paris,  commenting  on  the  letter  quoted  alx)ve,  says  that  many  of  the 
Jacobites  before  baptism  brand  their  children  on  the  forehead  with  a  hot  iron,  whilst 
others  brand  a  cross  upon  the  cheeks  or  temples.  He  had  seen  such  marks  also  on  the 
arms  of  both  Jacobites  and  Syrians  who  dwelt  among  the  Saracens.  It  b  clear,  from 
Salt,  that  such  branding  uas  practised  by  many  Abyssinians,  and  that  to  a  recent 
date,  though  it  may  have  been  entirely  delachtd  from  baptism.  A  similar  practice  is 
followed  at  Dwdrika  and  Koleswar  (on  the  old  Indus  mouth,  now  called  I^ikpat  River), 
where  the  Hindu  pilgrims  to  these  sacred  sites  arc  branded  \\ith  the  mark  of  the  god. 

{Orient  und  Occident^  Gottingcn,  1862,  I.  453;  l-'rcsco'c.  114;  Clavijoy  163; 
A'amus.  I.  f.  290,  v.,  f.  184  ;  Matin.  Satiud.  185,  and  Bk.  ill.  pt.  viii.  ch.  iv. ;  C/usius, 
E.xotiia^  pt.  ii.  p.  142;  Orland.  lur.  XXXIII.  st.  102;  ]\ya;^e  en  Petse^  d<ins  les 
Annies  1807-1S09  ;  Assemani^  II.  c.  ;  Ludolf,  iii.  6,  §  41  ;  Salt,  in  Valentin  i  Trai\ 
II.  p.  505,  and  his  Second  Jcurney^  French  Tr.,  II.  219;  M.  Paris,  p.  373; 
/.  K.  A.  S.  I.  42.) 

Note  3.  —  It  is  pretty  clear  from  what  follows  (as  Marsden  and  others  have  noted) 
that  the  narrative  re<juircs  us  to  conceive  of  the  Sultan  of  A(Un  as  dominant  over  the 
lerrit<»rv  Uiween  Al»Vh>inia  and  the  sea,  or  what  was  in  former  days  called  Adki.,  be- 
tHcen  which  and  Aden  confusion  seems  to  ha\e  l>een  niade.  I  have  noticed  in  Note  I 
the  api^carance  of  this  confusion  in  R.  Henjamin  ;  and  I  may  add  that  ali»o  in  tlie 
Map  <*f  Marino  .Sanudo  Aden  is  repre>ente<l  on  the  we>t<.in  shore  of  the  Reil  Sea. 
But  is  it  not  pos-siblc  that  in  the  origin  of  the  Mal.»  nudan  .States  of  Adel  the  Sultan  of 
Aden  had  .*»on.e  |H>wtr  over  ihem?  For  we  find  in  the  ac '  "i;nt  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Kin^  of  Abyssii.ia  and  Sultan  IJiluits,  qu«t<.rl  in  the  next  Note  hut  one, 
that  the  Abyv.in.an  letters  and  presents  for  Fgypt  were  sent  to  the  .Sultan  of  Yemen 
or  Aden  to  Ik;  forwarded. 

NiTK  4. — This  pas-^aj^c  is  nrit  aull.oritati\e  enou^^h  to  justify  us  in  Inrlieving  that 
the  me<li.vval  Abyssinians  or  Nubians  did  u>c  ele|ihanls  in  war,  U)r  .Marco  has 
already  erre<l  in  a>rril»ing  that  practice  lt»  the  lUacl  s  <f  /anjibir. 

vou  n.  2  E 
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There  can  (ndeed  be  no  doabt  that  elephants  from  the  countries  on  the  west  of 
the  Red  Sea  were  caught  and  tamed  and  used  for  war,  systematically  and  on  a  great 
scale,  by  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  and  the  latter  (Energetes)  has  com- 
memorated  this,  and  his  own  use  of  TroglodytU  and  Ethiopic  elephants,  and  the  &ct 
of  their  encountering  the  elephants  of  India,  in  the  Adulitic  Inscription  recorded  by 
Cosmas. 

This  author  however,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  545,  and  had  been  at  the  Court  of 
Axum,  then  in  its  greatest  prosperity,  says  distinctly:  "The  Ethiopians  do  not 
understand  the  art  of  taming  elephants  ;  but  if  tlieir  King  should  want  one  or  two  for 
show  they  catch  them  young,  and  bring  them  up  in  captivity.'*  Hence,  when  we 
find  a  few  years  later  (a.d.  570)  that  there  was  one  great  elephant,  and  some  say 
thirteen  elephants,*  employed  in  the  army  which  Abraha,  the  Abyssinian  Ruler  of 
Yemen  led  against  Mecca,  an  expedition  famous  in  Arabian  history  as  the  War  of  the 
Elephant,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  these  must  have  been  elephants  imported 
from  India.  There  is  indeed  a  notable  statement  quoted  by  Ritter,  which  if  trust- 
worthy would  lead  to  another  conclusion :  '*  Already  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Hijra 
(a.d.  641)  had  the  Nubas  and  Bejas  hastened  to  the  help  of  the  Greek  Christians  of 
Oxyrhynchus  {Bahnasa  of  the  Arabs)  ....  against  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Mahommedans,  and  according  to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  the  Arabian 
Annalists,  the  army  which  they  brought  consisted  of  50,000  men  and  1300  tEior- 
elephants  "^  The  Nubians  certainly  must  have  tamed  elephants  on  some  scale  down 
to  a  late  period  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  elephants, — in  one  case  three  annually, — 
formed  a  frequent  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  Nubia  to  the  Mahomedan  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  J  3th  century  ;  but  the  passage  quoted  is  too  isolated 
to  be  accepted  without  corroboralion.  The  only  approach  to  such  a  corroboration 
that  I  know  of  is  a  statement  by  Poggio  in  the  matter  appended  to  his  account  of 
Conti's  Travels.  Pie  there  repeats  some  information  derived  from  the  Abyssinian 
envoys  who  visited  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  about  1440,  and  one  of  his  notes  is :  **  They 
have  elephants  very  large  and  in  great  numbers ;  some  kept  for  ostentation  or 
pleasure,  some  as  useful  in  war.  They  are  hunted  ;  the  old  ones  killed,  the  young 
ones  taken  and  tamed."  But  the  facts  on  which  this  was  founded  probably  amounted 
to  no  more  than  what  Cosmas  had  stated.  I  believe  no  trustworthy  authority  since 
the  Portuguese  discoveries  confirms  the  use  of  the  elephant  in  Abyssinia;^  and 
Ludolf,  whose  information  was  excellent,  distinctly  says  that  the  Abyssinians  did  not 
tame  them.  (Cathay ^  p.  clxxxi. ;  Quat.,  AUm.^  sur  C Agypte^  II.  98,  113 ;  India  in 
xvth  Century^  37  ;  Ludolf y  I.  10,  32 ;  Amiandi^  H.  Militaire  des  EUphants^  p.  548.) 

NoTB  5. — To  the  loth  century  at  least  the  whole  coast  country  of  the  Red  Sea, 
from  near  Berbcra  probably  to  Suikin,  was  still  subject  to  Abyssinia.  At  this  time 
we  hear  only  of  **  Musalman  families''  residing  in  2^ila'  and  the  other  ports,  and 
tributary  to  the  Christians  (see  Mas'udiy  III.  34). 

According  to  Bruce's  abstract  of  the  Abyssinian  chronicles,  the  royal  line  was 
superseded  in  the  loth  century  by  Falasha  Jews,  then  by  other  Christian  families, 
and  three  centuries  of  weakness  and  disorder  succeeded.  In  1268,  according  to 
Bruce's  chronology.  Icon  Amlac  of  the  House  of  Solomon,  which  had  continued  to 
rule  in  Shoa,  regained  the  empire,  and  was  followed  by  seven  other  princes  whose 
reigns  come  down  to  1312.  The  history  of  this  period  is  very  obscure,  but  Bruce 
gathers  that  it  was  marked  by  civil  wars,  during  which  the  Mahomedan  communities 


♦  Muiv^s  Lift  of  Mahomet^,  cclxiii. 

t  Ritter^  Africa^  p.  605.  The  statement  appears  to  be  taken  from  Burckhardt's  Nuhi€u  bat  the 
reference  is  not  quite  clear.  There  b  nothing  about  this  army  in  Quatrem^'s  Mfm,  sitr  m  NwUe. 
{M/m.  lurtEgypte^  vol.  iL) 

X  Armandi  indeed  quotes  a  statement  in  support  of  such  u.se  from  a  Spaniard,  M*rm0l^  who 
travelled  (he  says)  in  Abyssinia  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  centur^^.  But  the  author  in  questkxi, 
already  quoted  at  pp.  ^t&  and  407,  was  no  traveller,  only  a  compiler ;  and  the  passage  cited  by 
Armandi  is  evidently  made  up  from  the  statement  in  Poggio  and  from  what  oar  traveler  has  said 
about  Zanjibar.    {Su^ra,  p.  43a.     See  Mamioly  Desc.  de  Aj^rica^  I.  f.  37,  v.) 
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that  had  by  this  time  grown  up  in  the  coast-country  became  powerful  and  expelled 
the  Abyssinians  from  the  sea-ports.  Inland  provinces  of  the  low  country  also,  such 
as  Ifat  and  Dawaro,  had  fallen  under  Mahomedan  governors,  whose  allegiance  to  the 
Negush,  if  not  renounced,  had  become  nominal. 

One  of  the  principal  Mahomedan  communities  was  called  Adel^  the  name, 
according  to  modem  explanation,  of  the  tribes  now  called  Dan^kfl.  The  capital  of 
the  Sultan  of  Adel  was,  according  to  Bruce  at  Aussa,  some  distance  inland  from  the 
port  of  Zaila',  which  also  belonged  to  Adel. 

Amda  Zion,  who  succeeded  to  the  Abyssinian  throne,  according  to  Bruce's 
chronology,  in  131 2,  two  or  three  years  later,  provoked  by  the  Governor  of  Ifat, 
who  had  robbed  and  murdered  one  of  his  Msihomedan  agents  in  the  Lowlands, 
descended  on  Ifat,  inflicted  severe  chastisement  on  the  oflendcrs,  and  removed  the 
governor.  A  confederacy  was  then  formed  against  the  Abyssinian  King  by  several  of 
the  Mahomedan  States  or  chieftainships,  among  which  Adel  is  conspicuous.  Bruce 
gives  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  Amda  Zion*s  resolute  and  successful  campaigns 
against  this  confederacy.  It  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  Marco's  narrative, 
always  excepting  the  story  of  the  Bishop,  of  which  Bruce  has  no  trace,  and  alwajrs 
admitting  that  our  traveller  has  confounded  Aden  with  Adel. 

But  the  chronology  b  obviously  in  the  way  of  identification  of  the  histories. 
Marco  could  not  have  related  in  1298  events  that  did  not  occur  till  1315-16.  Mr. 
Salt  however,  in  his  version  of  the  chronology,  not  only  puts  the  accession  of  Amda 
Zion  eleven  years  earlier  than  Bruce,  but  even  then  has  so  little  confidence  in  its 
accuracy,  and  is  so  much  disposed  to  identify  the  histories,  that  he  suggests  that  the 
Abyssinian  dates  should  be  carried  back  further  still  by  some  20  years,  on  the  authority 
of  Uie  narrative  in  our  text.     M.  Pauthier  takes  a  like  view. 

I  was  for  some  time  much  disposed  to  do  likewise,  but  afler  examining  the  subject 
more  minutely,  I  am  obliged  to  reject  this  view,  and  to  abide  by  Bruce's  Chronology. 
To  elucidate  this  I  must  exhibit  the  whole  list  of  the  Abyssinian  Kings  from  the  re- 
storation of  the  line  of  Solomon  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  at  which  period 
Bruce  finds  a  check  to  the  chronology  in  the  record  of  a  solar  eclipse.  The  chrono- 
logies have  been  extracted  independently  by  Bruce,  RUppell,  and  Salt ;  the  latter 
using  a  diflferent  version  of  the  Annals  from  the  other  two.     I  set  down  all  three. 
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1255— 1269 
1269—  1284 
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Bruce  checks  his  chronology  by  an  eclipse  which  took  place  in  I553f  and  which 
the  Abyssinian  chronicle  assigns  to  the  13th  year  of  Claudius.  This  alone  would  be 
scarcely  satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  the  retrospective  control  of  reigns  extending  through 
nearly  three  centuries ;  but  we  find  some  other  checks. 

Thus  in  Quatrem^re^s  Makrizi  we  find  a  correspondence  between  Sultan  Bibars 
and  the  King  of  Habasha,  or  of  Amhara,  Mahar  AmlAk,  which  occurred  in  A.  if. 
672  or  673,  i.e.  A.D.  1273-1274.  This  would  fall  within  the  reign  of  Icon  Amlak 
according  to  Bruce's  chronology,  but  not  according  to  Salt's,  and  ii  fortiori  not 
according  to  any  chronology  throwing  the  reigns  further  back  still. 

In  Quatrem^re's  Agypte  we  find  another  notice  of  a  letter  which  came  to  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  from  ihc  King  of  Abyssinia,  Iakba  Si  UN,  in  Ramadhan  689,  i.e.  in 
the  end  of  a.d.  1289. 

Again,  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Bruce's  order  and  dates,  but  not  with  Salt's. 

The  same  work  contains  a  notice  of  an  inroad  on  the  Mussulman  territory  of 
Assuan  by  David  (II.),  the  son  of  Saif  Arad,  in  the  year  783  (a.d.  1381-1382}. 

In  Rink's  translation  of  a  work  of  Makrizi's  it  is  stated  that  this  same  King  David 
died  in  a.h.  812,  i.e.  a.d.  1409;  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Theodorus,  whose  reign 
was  very  brief,  and  he  again  by  Isaac,  who  died  in  Dhulkada  833,  Le.  July- August 
1430.  These  dates  are  in  close  or  substantial  agreement  with  Bruce's  chronology, 
but  not  at  all  with  Salt's  or  any  chronology,  throwing  the  reigns  further  back. 
Makrizi  goes  on  to  say  that  Isaac  was  succeeded  by  Andreas,  who  reigned  only  four 
months,  and  then  by  Ilazbana,  who  died  in  Ramadhan  834,  i.e.  May-June  1431. 
This  last  date  does  not  agree,  but  we  are  now  justified  in  suspecting  an  error  in  the 
Hijra  date,*  whilst  the  4  months'  reign  ascribed  to  Andreas  shows  that  Salt  again 
is  wrong  in  extending  it  to  7  years^  and  Bruce  presumably  right  in  making  it 
7  months. 

The^  coincidences  seem  to  me  sufficient  to  maintain  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
Bruce's  chronology,  and  to  be  fatal  to  the  identification  of  Marco's  story  with  that  of 
the  wars  of  Amda  Zion.  The  general  identity  in  the  duration  of  reigns  as  given  by 
Rlippell  shows  that  Bruce  did  not  tamper  with  these.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Makrizi's  report  of  the  letter  of  Igba  Zion  in  1289  (the  very  year  when  according  to 
the  text  this  anti-Mahomedan  war  was  going  on),  that  Prince  tells  the  Sultan  that  he 
is  a  protector  of  the  Mahomedans  in  Abyssinia,  acting  in  that  respect  quite  differ- 
ently from  his  Father  who  had  been  so  hostile  to  them. 

I  suspect  therefore  that  Icon  Amlak  must  have  been  the  true  hero  of  Marco's 
story,  and  that  the  date  must  be  thrown  back,  probably  to  1278. 

RUppell  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  where  Bruce  got  the  long  story  of  Amda  Zion's 
heroic  deeds,  which  enters  into  extraordinary  detail,  embracing  speeches  after  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  historians  and  the  like,  and  occupies  some  60  pages  in  the 
French)  edition  of  Bruce  which  I  have  been  using.  The  German  traveller  could 
find  no  trace  of  this  story  in  any  of  the  versions  of  the  Abyssinian  chronicle  which  he 
consulted,  nor  was  it  known  to  a  learned  Abyssinian  whom  he  names.  Bruce  him- 
self says  that  the  story,  which  he  has  **a  little  abridged  and  accommodated  to  our 
manner  of  writing,  was  derived  from  a  work  written  in  very  pure  Gheez,  in  Shoat 
under  the  reign  of  Zara  Jacob  "  ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  his  amplifications  out- 
weigh his  abridgments,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  an  original  groundwork  for  his 
narrative. 

The  work  of  Makrizi  already  quoted  speaks  of  seven  kingdoms  in  Zaila'  (here  used 
for  the  Mahometlan  low  country)  originally  tributary  to  the  Hati  (or  N^usfa) 
of  Amhara,  viz.,  Aufaty^  Dawaroy  Arababni,  Hadiah,  Shirha,  Bali,  Darab.  Of 
these  Ifat,  Dawaro,  and  Hadiah  repeatedly  occur  in  Bruce's  story  of  the  war.  Bruce 
also  tells  us  that  Amda  Zion,  when  he  removed  Hakeddin^  the  Governor  of  Ifat,  who 
had  murdered  his  agent,  replaced  him  by  his  brother  Sabreddin.    Now  we  find  in 


•  834  for  836. 

t  On  Aufat,  see  De  Sacy,  Chrtstom.  Arabe^  I.  457. 
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Makrizi  that  abotU  A.H.  700,  the  reigning  governor  of  Aufat  under  the  Hati  was 
Sabreddin  Mahomed  Valahui ;  and  that  it  was  'Ali,  the  son  of  this  Sabreddin,  who 
first  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Ab)rssinian  King,  then  Saif  Arad  (son  of  Amda  Zion). 
The  latter  displaces  *Ali  and  gives  the  government  to  his  son  Ahmed.  After  various 
vicissitudes  Hakeddin,  the  son  of  Ahmed,  obtains  the  mastery  in  Aufat,  defeats  Saif 
Arad  completely,  and  founds  a  city  in  Shoa  called  Vahal,  which  superseded  Aufat  or 
I&t  Here  the  Scibreddin  of  Makrizi  appears  to  be  identical  with  Amda  Zion's 
governor  in  Bruce's  story,  whibt  the  Haktddins  belong  to  two  different  generations  of 
the  same  family.  But  Makrizi  does  not  notice  the  wars  of  Amda  Zion  any  more  than 
the  Abyssinian  Chronicles  notice  the  campaign  recorded  by  Marco  Polo. 

{Bruce^  vol.  HI.  and  vol.  IV.,  pp.  23-90,  and  Salts  Second  Journey  to  Abyssinia^ 
II.  270,  etc  ;  both  these  are  quoted  from  French  versions  which  are  alone  available 
to  me,  the  former  by  Castera,  Londres,  1790,  the  latter  by  P,  Henry,  Parb,  i8i6 ; 
Fr.  Th.  Jiink,  Al  Macrisi,  Hist,  Rerum  IslamUicarum  in  Abyssinia^  etc.,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1798 ;  RUppell,  Dissert,  on  Abyss.  Hist,  and  Chronology  in  his  work  on  that 
country ;  Quat,  Afakr,  II.  122-123 ;  Quai,  Mint,  surr&sypte,  II.  268,  276.) 

Note  6. — The  last  words  run  in  the  G.  T.  :  **  II  ont  singles  de  plosors  maineres, 
Jl  ont  gat  paulz  (see  note  2,  ch.  xxiii.  supra),  et  autre  gat  maimon  si  deviset  qe  pou 
ien  faut  de  tiel  hi  aqe  ne  sentient  a  vix  dromes ^  The  beautiful  cocks  and  hens  are, 
I  suppose,  Guinea  fowl. 

[We  read  in  the  Si  Shi  ki:  "There  is  (in  Western  Asia)  a  large  bird,  above  10 
feet  high,  with  feet  like  a  camel,  and  of  bluish-grey  colour.  When  it  runs  it  flaps  the 
wings.  It  eats  fire,  and  its  eggs  are  of  the  size  of  a  sheng  (a  certain  measure  for  grain). 
{Bretschneider,  Med,  Res.,  I.  pp.  143-144.)  Dr.  Bretschneider  gives  a  long  note  on 
the  ostrich,  called  in  Persian  shutur-murg  (camel-bird),  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  information  :  '*  The  ostrich,  although  found  only  in  the  desert  of  Africa  and 
Western  Asia,  was  known  to  the  Chinese  in  early  times,  since  their  first  intercourse 
with  the  countries  of  the  far  west.  In  the  History  of  the  Han  ( T*sien  Han  shu, 
ch.  xcvi.)  it  b  stated  that  the  Emperor  fVu-ti,  B.C.  140-186,  first  sent  an  embassy  to 
An-si,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  which,  according  to  the  description  given  of  it,  can 
only  be  identified  with  ancient  Parthia,  the  empire  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides. 
In  this  country,  the  Chinese  chronicler  records,  a  large  bird  from  8  to  9  feet  high 
b  found,  the  feet,  the  breast,  and  the  neck  of  which  make  it  resemble  the  camel. 
It  eats  l»arlcy.  The  name  of  this  bird  is  ta  ma  tsio  (the  bird  of  the  great  horse).  It 
b  further  stated  that  subsequently  the  ruler  of  An-si  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese 
emperor,  and  brought  as  a  present  the  eggs  of  this  great  bird.  In  the  Hou  Han  shu, 
ch.  cxviii.,  an  cml)assy  from  An-si  is  mentioned  again  in  A.D.  loi.  They  brought  as 
presents  a  lion  and  a  large  bird.  In  the  Hbtory  of  the  /^r/ Dynasty,  A.D.  386-558, 
where  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Po-sz*  occurs,  used  to  designate  Peisia,  it  is 
recorded  that  in  that  country  there  b  a  large  bird  resembling  a  camel  and  laying  eggs 
of  large  size.  It  has  wings  and  cannot  fly  far.  It  eats  grass  and  flesh,  and  swallows 
men.  In  the  History  of  the  T'ang  (618-907)  the  camel-bird  is  again  mentioned  as  a 
bird  of  Persia.  It  is  also  stated  there  that  the  ruler  of  T''uhtw-lo  (Tokharestan)  sent 
a  camel -bird  to  the  Chinese  emperor.  The  Chinese  materia  medica.  Pen  tiao  Kang 
mu^  written  in  tlic  i6th  century,  gives  (ch.  xlix.)  a  g(X)d  description  of  the  ostrich, 
compiletl  from  ancient  authors.  It  is  said,  amongst  other  things,  to  eat  copper,  iron, 
stones,  etc.,  and  to  have  only  two  claws  on  its  feet.  Its  legs  are  so  strong  that  it  can 
dangerously  wound  a  man  by  jerking.  It  can  run  300  /i*a  day.  Its  native  countries 
are  A-dan  (Aden)  Djubo  (on  the  Eastern  African  coast).  A  rude  but  tolerably  exact 
drawing  of  the  camel-bird  in  the  Pcn-ts'ao  proves  that  the  ostrich  was  well  known  to 
the  Chinese  in  ancient  times,  and  that  they  paid  great  attention  to  it.  In  the  Hbtory 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  ch.  cccxxvi.,  the  country  of  Hu-lu-mo-si  (llormuz  on  the 
Persian  Gulf)  b  mentioned  as  producing  ostriches." — II.  C] 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
Concerning  the  Province  of  Aden. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  province  of  Aden  there  is  a 
Prince  who  is  called  the  Soldan.  The  people  are  all 
Saracens  and  adorers  of  Mahommet,  and  have  a  great 
hatred  of  Christians.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages 
in  the  country. 

This  Aden  is  the  port  to  which  many  of  the  ships  of 
India  come  with  their  cargoes ;  and  from  this  haven  the 
merchants  carry  the  goods  a  distance  of  seven  days 
further  in  small  vessels.  At  the  end  of  those  seven  days 
they  land  the  goods  and  load  them  on  camels,  and  so 
carry  them  a  land  journey  of  30  days.  This  brings  them 
to  the  river  of  Alexandria,  and  by  it  they  descend  to 
the  latter  city.  It  is  by  this  way  through  Aden  that  the 
Saracens  of  Alexandria  receive  all  their  stores  of  pepper 
and  other  spicery ;  and  there  is  no  other  route  equally 
good  and  convenient  by  which  these  goods  could  reach 
that  place.^ 

And  you  must  know  that  the  Soldan  of  Aden  receives 
a  large  amount  in  duties  from  the  ships  that  traffic 
between  India  and  his  country,  importing  different  kinds 
of  goods ;  and  from  the  exports  also  he  gets  a  revenue, 
for  there  are  despatched  from  the  port  of  Aden  to  India  a 
very  large  number  of  Arab  chargers,  and  palfreys, .  and 
stout  nags  adapted  for  all  work,  which  are  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  those  who  export  them.^  For  horses  fetch 
very  high  prices  in  India,  there  being  none  bred  there, 
as  I  have  told  you  before  ;  insomuch  that  a  charger  will 
sell  there  for  100  marks  of  silver  and  more.  On  these 
also  the  Soldan  of  Aden  receives  heavy  payments  in  port 
charges,  so  that  'tis  said  he  is  one  of  the  richest  princes 
in  the  world.* 
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And  it  is  a  fact  that  when  the  Soldan  of  Babylon 
went  against  the  city  of  Acre  and  took  it,  this  Soldan  of 
Aden  sent  to  his  assistance  30,000  horsemen  and  full 
40,000  camels,  to  the  great  help  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
grievous  injury  of  the  Christians.  He  did  this  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  hate  he  bears  the  Christians  than  for 
any  love  he  bears  the  Soldan  of  Babylon  ;  for  these  two 
do  hate  one  another  heartily.* 

Now  we  will  have  done  with  the  Soldan  of  Aden,  and 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  city  which  is  subject  to  Aden, 
called  Esher. 

Note  i. — This  is  from  Pauthier*s  text,  which  is  here  superior  to  the  G.  T.  The 
latter  has  :  * '  They  put  the  goods  in  small  vessels,  which  proceed  on  a  river  about 
seven  days."  Jiam,  has,  **  in  other  smaller  vessels,  with  which  they  make  a  voyage 
on  a  gulf  of  the  sea  for  20  days,  more  or  less,  as  the  weather  may  be.  On  reaching 
a  certain  port  they  load  the  goods  on  camels,  and  carry  them  a  30  days*  journey  by 
land  to  the  River  Nile,  where  they  embark  them  in  small  vessels  called  2Lerms^  and 
in  these  descend  the  current  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  an  artificial  cut,  called  Caliune^ 
to  Alexandria."  The  last  looks  as  if  it  bad  been  edited;  Polo  never  uses  the  name 
Cairo,  The  canal,  the  predecessor  of  the  MahmMiah^  is  also  called  //  CeUigine  in 
the  journey  of  Simon  Sigoli  {Frescobaldi^  p.  168).  Rrunetto  Latini,  too,  discoorsing 
of  the  Nile,  says : — 

"  Cos!  serva  su'  filo, 
Kd  h  chiamato  Nilo. 
D'un  su*  ramo  si  dice, 
Ch'  h  chiamato  Caliiey 

—  Tesoretto^  pp.  81-82. 
Also  in  the  Sjera  of  Dali :  - 

*'  Chiamasi  il  Caiij^itte 

K^ion  c  Nilo,  e  non  si  sa  Toriginc.*'     P.  9. 

The  word  is  (Ar.)  A'haliJ,  applied  in  one  of  its  senses  sjx:cially  to  the  canals 
drawn  from  the  full  Nile.  The  port  on  the  Red  Sea  would  be  either  Suakin  or 
Aidhib  ;  the  30  days'  journey  seems  to  point  to  the  former.  Polo*s  contemporary, 
Marino  Sanudo,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  transit,  omitting  entirely  the  Red 
Sea  navigation,  though  his  line  correctly  represented  would  aj)parently  go  by  Kosseir  : 
"The  fourth  haven  is  called  Ahaden,  and  stands  on  a  certain  little  island  joining, 
as  it  were,  to  the  main,  in  the  land  of  the  Saracens.  The  spices  and  other  goods 
from  India  arc  landed  there,  loaded  on  camels,  and  so  carried  by  a  journey  of  nine 
days  to  a  place  on  the  River  Nile,  calle<l  Chus  (A'us,  the  ancient  Cos  below  Luqsor), 
where  they  are  put  into  boats  and  conveyed  in  15  days  to  Babylon.  But  in  the  month 
of  October  and  thereabouts  the  river  rises  to  such  an  extent  that  the  spices,  etc., 
continue  to  descend  the  stream  from  Babylon  and  enter  a  certain  long  canal,  and 
so  arc  conveyed  over  the  2C»  miles  between  Babylon  and  Alexandria."  (Bk.  I.  pt.  L 
ch.  i.) 

Makrizi  relates  that  up  to  A.H.  725  (1325),  from  time  immemorial  the  Indian 
ships  had  discharged  at  Aden,  but  in  that  year  the  exactions  of  the  Sultan  induced  a 
shipmaster  to  pass  on  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  eventually  the  trade  came  to  Jidda. 
(See  De  Scuy,  Ckrest.  Arabey  II.  556.) 

•;-.\den  is  mentiune*!  {A  dan)  in  ch.  cccxxxvi.  of  the  Ming  History  as  having  icnt 
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an  cmlxissy  to  (?}iina  in  1427.  These  embassies  were  subsequently  often  repeated. 
The  couiury,  wliich  lay  22  days'  voyage  west  of  KuU  (supposed  Calicut,  but  perhaps 
K:iyal),  was  devoid  of  grass  or  trees.     {Bretschncider^  Med,  Res,^  II.  pp.  305-306.) 

[Ma-liuan  (transl.  by  rhillips)  writes  (y.  R.  A,  S.,  April  1896):  "In  the 
ninctccnih  year  of  Yung-lo  (1422)  an  Imperial  Envoy,  the  eunuch  Li,  was  sent  from 
China  to  this  country  witli  a  letter  and  presents  to  the  King.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
most  lionourably  received,  and  was  met  by  the  king  on  landing  and  conducted  by  him 
to  his  palace." — II.  C] 

Note  2. — The  words  describing  the  horses  are  (P.'s  text) :  "  d^  bons  desirurs 
Arrabins  et  chei'aitx  et  grans  roncins  ^  ij  sclles."  The  meaning  seems  to  be  what  I 
have  cxprcssetl  in  the  tcxi,  fit  cither  for  saddle  or  |xick-saddle. 

\^Koniius  h  deux  sellcs.  Lit  Ire's  great  Dictionary  supplies  an  apt  illustration  of 
this  phrase.  A  contempnrar>- j£'/<7^if  de  Char  Us  V/I.  says:  ^*' Jamais  il  ckevauchoU 
mule  tie  htigurtiA',  mais  un  has  cheval  trotier  entre  deux  selles"  (a  cob?).] 

In  one  application  the  Deux  selles  of  the  old  riding-schools  were  the  two  styles  of 
riding,  called  in  Spanish  Montar  d  la  Gineta  and  Monfar  d  la  Brida,  The  latter 
stands  for  the  old  French  style,  with  heavy  bit  and  saddle,  and  long  stirrups  just 
reached  by  the  toes  ;  the  fi inner  tlie  Moorish  style,  with  short  stirrups  and  lighter  biL 
lint  the  phrase  would  also  seem  to  have  meant  saddle  and  petck-saddU.  Thus 
Cobarruvias  explains  the  phrase  Hombre  de  dos  si  lias,  **  Convicne  saber  de  la  gineta  y 
brida,  srr  de  st'lla  y  alharda  (pack-saddle),  servir  de  todo^''  and  we  find  the  converse 
expression,  No  ser para  silla  ni para  albarda^  good  for  nothing. 

I^iil  for  an  examjile  of  the  exact  phrase  of  the  French  text  I  am  indebted  to 
r.  della  Vallc.  Speaking  of  the  Persian  horses,  he  says :  "  Few  of  them  are  of  any 
great  height,  and  yr>u  seldom  see  thoroughbreds  among  them  ;  probably  because  here 
they  have  no  liking  for  such  and  drm't  seek  to  breed  them.  For  the  most  part  they 
arii  of  that  very  useful  style  that  we  call  horses  for  l)oth  saddles  [che  not  ehlamiamo  da 
due  selle),'*  etc.  (See  CoharntviaSy  under  Silla  and  Brida;  Dice,  dg  la  Let^gtta 
Castcllana  por  la  Real  Acadcmia  Es^ailola^  under  SilLiy  Gineta^  Brida;  P.  della 
Valle,  Let.  XV.  d;i  Soira/,  §  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.) 

Note  3. — ^The  supposed  confusion  between  Adel  and  Aden  does  not  affect  this 
chapter. 

'i'he  **  Soldan  of  Aden"  was  the  Sultan  of  Yemen,  whose  chief  residence  was  at 
Ta'izz,  North-Fast  of  Mukha.  The  prince  reigning  in  Polo's  day  was  Malik 
Mu/aiTar  Shamsuddin  Abnl  Mahasen  Vusuf.  Ills  father,  Malik  Mansdr,  a  retainet 
of  the  Ayultitc  Dynasty,  had  been  sent  by  Salndin  as  Wazir  to  Yemen,  with  his 
brother  Malik  Muazz^ini  Turan  Shah.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  of  his 
successor,  the  Wazir  assumed  the  government  and  became  the  founder  of  a  djmasty. 
Aden  was  the  chief  port  of  his  dominions.  It  liad  been  a  scat  of  direct  trade  with 
China  in  the  early  centuries  of  IsUun. 

Ibn  Batuta  spcjks  of  it  thus  correctly:  "It  is  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  yon 
can  enter  by  one  side  only.  It  is  a  large  town,  but  has  neither  com  nor  trees, 
nor  fresh  water,  except  from  reservoirs  made  to  catch  the  rain-water;  for  other 
drinking  water  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  town.  The  Arabs  often  prerent 
the  townsjicople  coming  to  fetch  it  until  the  latter  have  come  to  terms  with 
them,  and  paid  them  a  bribe  in  money  or  cloths.  The  heat  at  Aden  is  great. 
It  is  the  pt^rt  frequented  by  the  people  from  India,  and  great  ships  come  thither 
from  Kunimyat,  Tana,  Kaulam,  Kalikut,  Fandaraina,  Shdlidt,  Manjariir,  F^kandri 
Iliiiaur,  Sindabur,*  etc.  There  are  Indian  merchants  residing  in  the  city,  and 
ICgyplian   merchants  as  well." 

The  tanks  of  which  the  Moor  speaks  had  l>een  buried  by  debris ;  of  late  years 
they  have  been  cleared  and  repaired.  They  are  grand  works.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  formerly  50  in  number,  vith  a  capacity  of  30  million  gallons. 

*  All  ports  of  Western  India  :  Pandarani,  Sh.ili.i  (near  Calicut),  Mangalore,  Baocanore, 
Goa. 


THE   PROVINCE  OI"   ADEN 


This  eui,  from  n  skcwh  \iy  Dr. 
Klik,  ffvn  an  excellent  iOcftnf  Aden 
as  ncn  by  &  ship  approadiing  from 
India.  The  lai^e  plate  agBiiii  leduced 
ftam  a  grand  oiid  pintiably  aniine  cnn- 
temponiiy  wood-ci^raving  of  great 
dir.  showj  the  impresyon  that  ihe  cily 
nude  upon  European  ey»  in  ihc 
beginning  of  Ilie  i6ih  ecniuiy.  Il  will 
■eem  absurd,  especially  to  ihusc  wlio 
knew  Allen  in  Ihe  early  dayi  of  our 
occaimlian,  ani  no  doubt  sume  of  Ihe 
detaili  are  citrnvaganl,  but  Ihc  general 
imprn^iui  b  qulle  consoimnl  urith  that 
derived  friini  ihe  dcKripliiut  of  I>e 
buim  and  Andrea  Ousali :  "  In  site 
and  nipcct  (rum  ihe  seawaid,"  nys  the 
fi>nncr,  "  Ihe  city  forms  n  bcsulirul 
objefi,  for  UrsiJes  the  port  whit-li  lira 
along  ihe  thore  wiih  its  fine  trnlband 
lowcrK,  its  many  public  buildings  and 
lows  of  houses  rising  alufi  id  many 
Horlo,  with  teriaced  roofs,  you  have  all 
lb*t  Mj/fi  of  ninuiilain  being  ihe  k» 
'■nd  preimting  Lo  its  very  summit  a 
■liiking  inciute  of  the  upeiaiiont  oF 
Mature,  and  illll  inoie  of  Ihc  iiidulry 
of  man.'*  This  hitiurkn  says  thai  Ihe 
pcmfwrity  of  Aden  increateil  on  llie 
airiral  of  the  I'orlagarie  in  those  aeas, 
tm  Ihe  Uuiialnuut  Uaden  from  Jidda 
knd  Ihe  Red  Sea  potts  now  drcodci) 
U>c*e  weilcrn  cursaira,  and  made  Aden 
an  enlrr)/!!,  instead  of  potaiiii;  it  by  *i 
thry  uwdlodo  in  days  of  ttnobMrucltd 
nairigation.  This  proqierily,  however, 
■nvii  have  been  of  very  brief  duralion. 
Conali'*  aecount  of  Aden  |in  1517I  is 
ncelleni,  but  too  long  fox  extract, 
Af»tri!i,  IV.  36.XJ  i  FUtffair,  H.  >f 
nmfB,  p.  7  i  JhaBafula,  II.  177;  Dt 
fiarm,  II.  >ii.  S;  Xvk.  I.  f.  iSs.) 

Nont  4-— I  have  not  been  able  to 
'Usee  any  oilia  special  notice  f4  ihe 
pail  taken  liy  ibe  Sultan  of  Vcmen  in 
the  captuie  of  Acre  by  ihe  Matnrtukr 
Sullan,  Malik  A^luiif  Khulil,  in  1291. 
Ibn  Feral,  quoted  by  Keiiuud.  tayi 
that  the  Soliao  aent  into  all  the  pra- 
nncea  the  muM  urgent  oidcn  for  the 
•apply  of  troop*  and  machines  ;  and 
iharc  ]pl hated  frcni  nit  ilde*  the 
■aiikasot  Ikmascui,  <•(  llamaUi,  and 
ihe  i<B>  of  Syria,  of  t^gypli  and  of 
^rtitt.  iMuioMd.  SiH.  4a  Cnii. 
*A$,  davh  IV.  569.1 


\.  ;:>• 
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'*  I  once"  (says  Joinville)  ''rehearsed  to  the  Legate  two  cases  of  sin  that  a  priest 
of  mine  had  been  telling  me  of,  and  he  answered  me  thus  :  '  No  man  knows  as  much 
of  the  heinous  sins  that  are  done  in  Acre  as  I  do ;  and  it  cannot  be  but  God  will  take 
vengeance  on  them,  in  such  a  way  that  the  city  of  Acre  shall  be  washed  in  the  blood 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  another  people  shall  come  to  occupy  after  them.'  The 
good  man's  prophecy  hath  come  true  in  part,  for  of  a  truth  the  city  hath  been  washed  in 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  but  those  to  replace  them  are  not  yet  come  :  may  God  send 
them  good  when  it  pleases  Him ! "  (p.  192). 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 
Concerning  the  City  of  Eshir. 


EsHER  is  a  great  city  lying  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  last,  and  400  miles  distant  from  the  Port  of 
Aden.  It  has  a  king,  who  is  subject  to  the  Soldan  of 
Aden.  He  has  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  under 
him,  and  administers  his  territory  well  and  justly. 

The  people  are  Saracens.  The  place  has  a  very  good 
haven,  wherefore  many  ships  from  India  come  thither 
with  various  cargoes ;  and  they  export  many  good 
chargers  thence  to  ludia.^ 

A  great  deal  of  white  incense  grows  in  this  country, 
and  brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  the  Prince ;  for  no  one 
dares  sell  it  to  any  one  else  ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  from 
the  people  at  10  livres  of  gold  for  the  hundredweight, 
he  sells  it  to  the  merchants  at  60  livres,  so  his  profit  is 


immense.^ 


Dates  also  grow  very  abundantly  here.  The  people 
have  no  corn  but  rice,  and  very  little  of  that ;  but  plenty 
is  brought  from  abroad,  for  it  sells  here  at  a  good  profit. 
They  have  fish  in  great  profusion,  and  notably  plenty  of 
tunny  of  large  size  ;  so  plentiful  indeed  that  you  may  buy 
two  big  ones  for  a  Venice  groat  of  silver.  The  natives 
live  on  meat  and  rice  and  fish.  They  have  no  wine  of 
the  vine,  but  they  make  good  wine  from  sugar,  from  rice, 
and  from  dates  also. 
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And  I  must  tell  you  another  very  strange  thing. 
You  must  know  that  their  sheep  have  no  ears,  but  where 
the  ear  ought  to  be  they  have  a  little  horn !  They  are 
pretty  little  beasts.' 

And  I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  all  their  cattle, 
including  horses,  oxen,  and  camels,  live  upon  small  fish 
and  nought  besides,  for  'tis  all  they  get  to  eat.  You  see 
in  all  this  country  there  is  no  grass  or  forage  of  any  kind ; 
it  is  the  driest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
fish  which  are  given  to  the  cattle  are  very  small,  and 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  are  caught  in  such 
quantities  as  would  astonish  you.  They  are  then  dried 
and  stored,  and  the  beasts  are  fed  on  them  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  The  cattle  will  also  readily  eat  these 
fish  all  alive  and  just  out  of  the  water.* 

The  people  here  have  likewise  many  other  kinds  of 
fish  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  exceedingly  cheap ; 
these  they  cut  in  pieces  of  about  a  pound  each,  and  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  then  store  them,  and  eat  them  all 
the  year  through,  like  so  much  biscuit.* 


Note  i.—Shihr  or  Sfuhr^  with  the  article,  Es-SiiEiiR,  still  exists  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  as  a  town  and  district  about  330  m.  east  of  Aden.  In  1839  Captain  Haines 
descrilxrd  the  modern  town  as  extending  in  a  scattered  manner  for  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  the  population  alx)ut  6cxx),  and  the  trade  considerable,  producing  duties  to  the 
amount  of  5000/.  a  year.  It  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Ilamiiin 
tribe  of  AraliS.  There  is  only  an  open  roadstead  for  anchorage.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  old  city  is  to  be  looked  for  about  ten  miles  to  the  westward,  where  there  is 
another  place  bearing  the  same  name,  "once  a  thriving  town,  but  now  a  desolate 
group  of  hou?5es  with  an  old  fort,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  A'ofaidi 
tribe."  {J.  A\  G.  S.  IX.  151-152.)  Shehr  is  spoken  of  by  Barbosa  (A'<i^r  in  Lisbon 
cd.  ;  Pfcker  in  Kamusio ;  Xeher  in  Stanley  ;  in  the  two  last  misplaced  to  the  east  of 
Dhofar) :  "  It  is  a  very  large  place,  and  there  is  a  great  traffic  in  goods  imported  by 
the  M(H)rs  of  Cambaia,  Chaul,  Dabul,  Batticala,  and  the  cities  of  Malaliar,  such  as 
cottonstufis  ....  strings  of  garnets,  and  many  other  stones  of  inferior  value ;  also 
much  rice  and  sug.ar,  and  spices  of  all  sorts,  with  coco-nuts ;  .  .  .  .  their  money  they 
invest  in  horses  for  India,  which  are  here  very  large  and  good.  Every  one  of  them  is 
worth  in  India  500  or  600  ducats."  {Ram,  f.  292.)  The  name  Shehr  in  some  of  the 
Oriental  geographies,  includes  the  whole  coast  up  to  Omin. 

Note  2. — The  hills  of  the  She^r  and  Dhafir  districts  were  the  great  source  of 
produce  of  the  Arabian  frankincense.  Barbosa  says  of  She^r  :  '*They  carry  away 
much  incense,  which  is  produced  at  this  place  and  in  the  interior ;  ....  it  is 
eiported  hence  all  over  the  world,  and  here  it  is  used  to  pay  ships  with,  for  on  the 
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spot  it  is  worth  only  150  farthings  the  hundredweight."    See  note  2,  ch.  xxviL  supra; 
and  next  chapter,  note  2. 

Note  3. — This  was  no  doubt  a  breed  of  four-homed  sheep,  and  Polo,  or  his 
informant,  took  the  lower  pair  of  horns  for  abnormal  ears.  Probably  the  breed 
exists,  but  we  have  little  information  on  details  in  reference  to  this  coast  The  Rev. 
G.  P.  Badger,  D.C.L.,  writes :  **  There  are  sheep  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
as  high  up  as  Mohammcrah  on  the  Shatt-al-Arab,  with  very  small  ears  indeed;  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  inperceptible  at  first  sight  near  the  projecting  horns.  I  saw  one 
at  Mohammerah  having  six  horns."  And  another  friend,  ^Ir.  Arthur  Grote,  tells  me 
he  had  for  some  time  at  Calculti  a  4-homed  sheep  from  Aden. 

NoTB  4. — Thb  custom  holds  more  or  less  on  all  the  Arabian  coast  from  Shehr  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Gulf  also.  Edrisi  mentions  it  at  Shehr 
(printed  Shajr^  I.  152),  and  the  Admiral  Sidi  *Ali  says:  "On  the  coast  of  Shehr, 
men  and  animals  all  live  on  fish"  (y.  A,  S,  B,  V.  461).  Ibn  Batuta  tells  the  same 
of  Dhafiir,  the  subject  of  next  chapter:  "The  fish  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
sardines,  which  are  here  of  the  fattest.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  all  kinds  of 
cattle  are  fed  on  these  sardines,  and  sheep  likewise.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
that  elsewhere"  (II.  197).  Compare  Strabo's  account  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the 
coast  of  Mekran  (XV.  11),  and  the  like  account  in  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyuu 
(III.  56). 

[Burton,  quoted  by  Yule,  says  [Sittd  Revisited^  1877,  I.  p.  33) :  "  The  whole 
of  the  coast,  including  that  of  Mckrin,  the  land  of  the  Mdhi  Khdrdn  or 
Ichthyophagi."  Yule  adds :  "  I  have  seen  this  suggested  also  elsewhere.  It  seems  a 
highly  probable  etymology."    See  note,  p.  402. — H.  C] 

Note  5. — At  Ilisik,  east  of  Dhafar,  Ibn  Batuta  says :  "The  people  here  live  on 
a  kind  of  fish  called  AULukham^  resembling  that  called  the  sea-dog.  They  cut  it  in 
slices  and  strips,  dry  it  in  the  sun,  salt  it,  and  feed  on  it  Their  houses  are  made 
with  fish-bones,  and  their  roofs  with  camel-hides"  (II.  214). 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 
Concerning  the  City  of  Dufar. 

DuFAR  is  a  great  and  noble  and  fine  city,  and  lies  500 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Esher.  The  people  are 
Saracens,  and  have  a  Count  for  their  chief,  who  is 
subject  to  the  Soldan  of  Aden  ;  for  this  city  still  belongs 
to  the  Province  of  Aden.  It  stands  upon  the  sea  and 
has  a  very  good  haven,  so  that  there  is  a  great  traffic  of 
shipping  between  this  and  India;  and  the  merchants 
take  hence  great  numbers  of  Arab  horses  to  that  market, 
making  great  profits  thereby.  This  city  has  under  it 
many  other  towns  and  villages.^ 
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Much  white  incense  is  produced  here,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  grows.  The  trees  are  like  small  fir-trees ; 
these  are  notched  with  a  knife  in  several  places,  and 
from  these  notches  the  incense  is  exuded.  Sometimes 
also  it  flows  from  the  tree  without  any  notch ;  this  is  by 
reason  of  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  there.^ 


Note  i,—Dufar,    The  name  Joiio  ^  variously  pronounced  Dhafdr,  Dhofar, 

Zhafdr,  and  survives  attached  to  a  well-watered  and  fertile  plain  district  opening  on 
the  sea,  nearly  400  miles  east  of  Shehr,  though  according  to  Haines  there  is  now  no 
town  of  the  name.  Ibn  Batuta  speaks  of  the  city  as  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
Yemen  ("the  province  of  Aden  "),  and  mentions  its  horse-trade,  its  unequalled  dirt, 
stench,  and  flies,  and  consequent  diseases.  (See  II.  196  seqq.)  What  he  says  of  the 
desert  character  of  the  tract  round  the  town  is  not  in  accordance  with  modem  descrip« 
tions  of  the  plain  of  Dhafir,  nor  seemingly  with  his  own  statements  of  the  splendid 
bananas  grown  there,  as  well  as  other  Indian  products,  betel,  and  coco-nut  His 
account  of  the  Sultan  of  Zhafir  in  his  time  corroborates  Polo's,  for  he  says  that  prince 
was  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  the  King  of  Yemen,  who  had  been  chief  of  Zkafdr  under 
the  suzeraineti  of  that  King  and  tributary  to  him.  The  only  ruins  mentioned  by 
Haines  arc  extensive  ones  near  Haflfer,  towards  the  western  part  of  the  plain ;  and 
this  Fresncl  considers  to  be  the  site  of  the  former  city.  A  lake  which  exists  here,  on 
the  landward  side  of  the  ruins,  was,  he  says,  formerly  a  gulf,  and  formed  the  port, 
**the  very  good  haven,"  of  which  our  author  speaks. 

A  quotation  in  the  next  note  however  indicates  Merbdt,  which  is  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  pLiin,  as  having  been  the  port  of  Dhafdr  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Professor  Sprenger  is  of  opinion  that  the  city  itself  was  in  the  eastern  port  of  the 
plain.     The  matter  evidently  needs  further  examination. 

This  Dhafar,  or  ihe  bold  mountain  alx)ve  it,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sephar  of 
Genesis  (x.  30).  But  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  Sapphara  metropolis  of  Ptolemy, 
which  is  rather  an  inland  city  of  the  same  name  :  **  Dhafdr  was  the  name  of  two  cities 
of  Yemen,  one  of  which  was  near  Sana*d  ....  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Ilimyarite 
Princes ;  some  authors  allege  that  it  is  identical  with  Sana*d "  (Mard^id-al-Ittiia\ 
in  Rcinaud's  Abulfeda,  I.  p.  124). 

Dofar  is  nolt*d  by  Carooens  for  its  fragrant  incense.  It  was  believed  in  Malabar 
that  the  famous  King  Cheram  Pcrumal,  converted  to  Islam,  died  on  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  was  buried  at  Dhafar,  where  his  tomb  was  much  visited  for  its  sanctity. 

The  place  is  mentioned  ( Tsafarh)  in  the  Ming  Annals  of  China  as  a  Mahomedan 
country  lying,  with  a  fair  nind,  10  days  N.W.  of  Kuli  {supra^  p.  440).  Ostriches 
were  found  there,  and  among  the  products  are  named  drugs  which  Dr.  Bretschneider 
renders  as  Olibanttm^  Storax  liquida^  Myrrh ,  Catechu  >;?),  Dragon  s  blood.  This  state 
sent  an  emliassy  (so-called)  to  China  in  1422.  {Haines  \t\J,  K,  C.  S.  XV.  1 16  seqq.  ; 
Play  fair's  Yemen  ^  P«  3*  ;  ^resnel  in  J.  As.  s^-r.  3,  lom.  V.  517  seqq.  ;  Tohfut-ul- 
Mujahideen^  p.  56;  Bretschneider^^,  19.) 

Note  2. — Frankincense  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  obscurity  which  so 
often  attends  the  history  of  familiar  drugs  ;  though  in  this  case  the  darkness  has  been, 
like  that  of  which  Marco  spoke  in  his  account  of  the  Caraonas  (vol.  i.  p.  98), 
much  of  man's  making. 

This  C(iast  of  Iladhramaut  is  the  true  and  ancient  x^9^  \iliaPO^pot  or 
\i;iai'UTo^poiy  indicated  or  described  under  those  names  by  Theophraslus,  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  Pseudo- Arrian,  and  other  classical  writers ;  i.e.  the  country  producing  the 
fragrant  gum-resin   called  by  the    Hebrews   Lebonah,  by  tlie  Brahmans  apparently 
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Kundu  and  Kttnduru^  by  the  Arabs  Lubdn  and  Kundur^  by  the  Greeks  Libtmos^  by 
the  Romans  ThuSy  in  medixval  Latin  Olibanuniy  and  in  English  Frankincense^  ue, 
I  apprehend,  **  Genuine  incense/'  or  **  Incense  Proper."*  It  is  still  prodoced  in  this 
region  and  exported  from  it :  bat  the  larger  part  of  that  which  enters  the  markets  of 
the  world  is  exported  from  the  roadsteads  of  the  opposite  Sumdll  coast.  In  ancient 
times  also  an  important  quantity  was  exported  from  the  latter  coast,  immediately 
west  of  Cape  Gardafui  {Aromatum  Prom.)^  and  in  the  Periplus  this  frankincense  is 
distinguished  by  the  title  Perjtic^  **from  over  the  water." 

The  Mardiid-al'Ittildy  a  Geog.  Dictionary  of  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  in  a 
passage  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  commencement  in  the  preceding  note,  proceeds 
as  follows :  *'  The  other  Dhafdr,  which  still  subsists,  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
Sea,  distant  5  parasangs  from  M^rbdth  in  the  province  of  Shehr.  Merbath  lies  bdow 
Dhafdr,  and  serves  as  its  port.  Olibanum  is  found  nowhere  except  in  the  moontains 
of  Dhafiir,  in  the  territory  of  Shehr ;  in  a  tract  which  extends  3  days  in  length  and  the 
same  in  breadth.  The  natives  make  incisions  in  the  trees  with  a  knife,  and  the 
incense  flows  down.  This  incense  is  carefully  watched,  and  can  be  taken  only  to 
Dhafiir,  where  the  Sultan  keeps  the  best  part  for  himself;  the  rest  is  made  over 
to  the  people.  But  any  one  who  should  carry  it  elsewhere  than  to  Dhafir  would  be 
put  to  death." 

The  elder  Niebuhr  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  disparage  the  Arabian  produce 
of  olibanum.  He  recognises  indeed  its  ancient  celebrity,  and  the  &ct  that  it  was 
still  to  some  extent  exported  firom  Dhafdr  and  other  places  on  this  coast,  but  he  says 
that  the  Arabs  preferred  foreign  kinds  of  incense,  especially  benzoin ;  and  also 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  superiority  of  that  from  India  {des  Indes  and  de  Flnde),  by 
which  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  the  same  thing — viz.,  benzoin  from  the  Indian 
Archipelago.     Niebuhr  did  not  himself  visit  Iladhramaut. 

Thus  the  fame  of  Arabian  olibanum  was  dying  away,  and  so  was  our  knowledge 
of  that  and  the  opposite  African  coast,  when  Colebrooke  (1807)  published  his  Essay 
on  Olibanum,  in  which  he  showed  that  a  gum-resin,  identical  as  he  considered  with 
frankincense,  and  so  named  (Kitfidur)^  was  used  in  India,  and  was  the  produce  of  an 
indigenous  tree,  Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh,  but  thereafter  known  as  B,  ikun/era. 
This  discovery,  connecting  itself,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  Niebuhr*s  statements  about 
Indian  olibanum  (though  probably  misunderstood),  and  with  the  older  tradition 
coming  down  from  Dioscorides  of  a  so-called  Indian  libanos  {supra  p.  396),  seems  to 
have  induced  a  hasty  and  general  assumption  that  the  Indian  resin  was  the  olibanum 
of  commerce ;  insomuch  that  the  very  existence  of  Arabian  olibanum  come  to  be 
treated  as  a  matter  of  doubt  in  some  respectable  books,  and  that  down  to  a  very 
recent  date. 

In  the  Atlas  to  Bruce's  Travels  is  Bgurcd  a  plant  under  the  name  of  Amgoma^ 
which  the  Abyssinians  believed  to  produce  true  olibanum,  and  which  Bruce  says  did 
really  produce  a  gum  resembling  it. 

In  1837  Lieut.  Cruttendcn  of  the  Indian  Na\*y  saw  the  frankincense  tree  of 
Arabia  on  a  journey  inland  from  Merbdt,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  the  trees  of  the 
SumdH  country  were  seen,  and  partially  described  by  Kempthorne,  and  Vaughan  of 
the  same  service,  and  by  Cruttenden  himself.  Captain  Haines  also  in  his  report  of 
the  Survey  of  the  Hadhramaut  coast  in  1843-1844,1  speaks,  apparently  as  an  eye- 
witness, of  the  frankincense  trees  al)out  Dhafdr  as  extremely  numerous,  and  adds 


*  *^  Dro/c^te /rancht : — Quia  les  quality  requises  sans  melange  "  (/Lf/^n^X  ^*  Franc ,  .  .  ,  Vnd, 
vdritable  "  {Raynouard). 

The  medizval  Olibanum  was  probably  the  Arabic  A  l-luhAn^  but  was  popularly  interpreted  M 
Oltum  Libani.  Dr.  Bird  wood  saw  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  samples  of  uank incense  Mlemnly 
labelled  as  the  produce  of  Mount  Lebanon  I 

"  Professor  Dilmichen,  of  Strasburg,  has  discovered  at  the  Temple  of  DaTr<el-Blhri,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  paintings  illustrating^  the  traffic  carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  as  early  as  the  X7th 
century  B.C  In  these  paintings  there  are  representations,  not  only  of  bags  of  olibanum,  but  also  of 
ollbanum-trees  planted  in  tubs  or  Iwxes,  being  conveyed  by  ship  from  Arabia  to  Egypt."  {JHamhury 
and  FlUckiger^  Pharmacographia^  p.  121.)  ' 

t  PublUhed  in/.  R,  G.  S.,  vol.  XV.  (for  1845X 
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[  that  Emm  300Q  to  lo.coa  mmmdt  were  annually  exported  "  from  Mcrbll  nnd  Dhafir." 
"  ia  vague  enougli ;  but  as  the  kind  of  matmd  is  not  tpecJIied  il  u  vaguer 
I  Kill.  Mauods  diflei  as  much  as  Hvrts  Fran^ait  and  livns  lutlivg.  Id  iE44and 
1S46  Dr.  Carter  also  had  opportunities  of  examining  plibatiuni  trees  on  this  coast, 
I  which  he  turned  to  good  account,  sending  to  Government  cuttings,  tpecimrns,  and 
I  drawings,  and  publishing  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Joumal  of  the  Bombay  Branch 
[  of  the  W.  At.  Society  (1S47). 

Bui  iMithei  Dr.  Cuter'x  paper  and  qiecimens,  nor  the  previous  looser  notices  of 
'    ~  %  » — mctwy  ftwnOMH  ma^xmfntf-  w  *<i>«ll  tepute  went 
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on  rcpcatine  in  their  tnanaals  the  old  stray  sbout  Indian  oUbanum.  Dr.  G. 
Birdwood  however,  at  Bombay,  in  the  years  following  1859,  took  up  the  inbject  with 
great  zeil  and  inielligence,  procuring  numerous  specimens  of  tlic  SamiU  tr««s  and 
products  ;  and  his  monograph  of  the  genus  Bomiellia  in  the  Linnaean  Transaction* 
(read  April  1S69),  to  which  this  note  is  very  greatly  indebted,  is  a  most  interesting 
paper,  and  may  be  looked  on,  I  believe,  as  embodying  the  most  correct  knowlec^ 
as  yet  attainable.    The  species  as  ranked  in  bis  table  are  the  following : 


1.  Bosvstllia  Carlerii  (Birdn.),  including  the  Arabian  tree  of  Dhaf^,  and  Ibe 
la^r  variety  called  flfoAr  Madauhy  the  Sumdiis, 

2.  S.  £hau-ilaJiaiia{'B\tAw.),  Mohr  A'dof  ihc  Sumalis. 
'  3.  B.  fafyri/era  (Richard).    Abyssinian  species. 

4.  B.  MHri>ra{Col.;br.),  seep,  yfi  siijra. 

J.  B.  /"rereano{Birdw.).  I'<frfrof  the  SumdHs— named  after  Mr.  William  FieR, 
Member  of  Council  at  Bombay.  No.  a  was  named  from  Dhau  Daji,  a  very  emineal 
Hindu  scholar  and  physician  nt  Bombay  (BirdwO- 
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No.  I  produces  the  Arabian  olibanum,  and  Nos.  I  and  2  together  the  bulk  6f  the 
olibanum  exported  from  the  SuiniK  coast  under  the  name  Lubdn-Shehri,  Both  are 
said  to  give  an  inferior  kind  besides,  called  Z.  Bedawi,  No.  3  is,  according  to 
Birdwood,  the  same  as  Bruce's  Angoua,  No.  5  is  distinctly  a  new  species,  and 
affords  a  highly  fragrant  resin  sold  under  the  name  of  Lubdn  Miti. 

Bombay  is  now  the  great  mart  of  frankincense.  The  quantity  exported  thence  in 
1872-1873  was  25,000  cwl.y  of  which  nearly  one  quarter  went  to  China. 

Frankincense  when  it  first  exudes  is  milky  white;  whence  the  name  "White 
Incense"  by  which  Polo  speaks  of  it.  And  the  Arabic  name  lubdn  apparently  refers 
to  milk.     The  Chinese  have  so  translated,  calling  liju-siangox  Milk-perfume. 

Polo,  we  see,  says  the  tree  was  like  a  fir  tree ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
Chinese  Pharmacology  quoted  by  Bretschneider  says  the  like,  which  looks  as  if  their 
information  came  from  a  common  source.  And  yet  I  think  Polo's  must  have  been 
oral.  One  of  the  meanings  of  Lubdn^  from  the  Kamus,  is  Pinus  {Freyiag).  This 
may  have  to  do  with  the  error.  Dr.  Birdwood,  in  a  paper  in  Casselli  Bible  Educator^ 
has  given  a  copy  of  a  remarkable  wood  engraving  from  Thevet*s  Cosmographie 
Universelle  (1575),  representing  the  collection  of  Arabian  olibanum,  and  this  through 
his  kind  intervention  I  am  able  to  reproduce  here.  The  text  (probably  after  Polo) 
speaks  of  the  tree  as  resembling  a  fir,  but  in  the  cut  the  firs  are  in  the  background  ; 
the  incense  trees  have  some  real  suggestion  of  Boswellia^  and  the  whole  design  has 
singular  spirit  and  verisimilitude. 

Dr.  Bird  wood  thus  speaks  of  the  B.  Frereana^  the  only  species  that  he  has  seen  in 
flower  :  **  As  I  saw  the  plant  in  Playfair's  garden  at  Aden  ....  in  young  leaf  and 
covered  with  bloom,  I  was  much  struck  by  its  elegant  singularity.  The  long  racemes  of 
green  star-like  flowers,  tipped  with  the  red  anthers  of  the  stamens  (like  aigrettes  of 
little  stars  of  emerald  set  with  minute  rubies),  droop  gracefully  over  the  clusters  of 
glossy,  glaucous  leaves ;  and  every  part  of  the  plant  (bark,  leaves,  and  flowers)  gives 
out  the  most  refreshing  lemon-like  fragrance."  {Birdwood  \n  Linnaean  Transactions 
for  1869,  pp.  109  segtf,  ;  Hanbury  and  FlUckiger's  Pkarfruuographia,  pp.  120  seqq, ; 
RitUr,  xii.  356  seqq,  ;  Niebuh\  Desc.  de  CArabU^  I.  p.  202,  II.  pp.  125-132.) 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

CONXERNING    THE    GULF   OF   CaLATU    AND   THE    CiTY   SO   CALLED. 

Calatu   is  a  great  city,  within  a  gulf  which  bears  the 

name  of  the  Gulf  of  Calatu.     It  is  a  noble  city,  and  lies 

600  miles  from  Dufar  towards  the  north-west,  upon  the 

sea-shore.     The  people  are  Saracens,  and  are  subject  to 

Hormos.     And  whenever  the  Melic  of  Hormos  is  at  war 

with  some  prince  more  potent  than  himself,  he  betakes 

himself  to  this  city  of  Calatu,  because  it  is  very  strong, 

both  from  its  position  and  its  fortifications.^ 

They  grow  no  corn  here,  but  get  it  from  abroad ;  for 
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every  merchant-vessel  that  comes  brings  some.  The 
haven  is  very  large  and  good,  and  is  frequented  by 
numerous  ships  with  goods  from  India,  and  from  this 
city  the  spices  and  other  merchandize  are  distributed 
among  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior.  They  also 
export  many  good  Arab  horses  from  this  to  India.*  For, 
as  I  have  told  you  before,  the  number  of  horses  exported 
from  this  and  the  other  cities  to  India  yearly  is  some- 
thing astonishing.  One  reason  is  that  no  horses  are  bred 
there,  and  another  that  they  die  as  soon  as  they  get 
there,  through  ignorant  handling ;  for  the  people  there 
do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and  they  feed 
their  horses  with  cooked  victuals  and  all  sorts  of  trash,  as 
I  have  told  you  fully  heretofore ;  and  besides  all  that 
they  have  no  farriers. 

This  City  of  Calatu  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf, 
so  that  no  ship  can  enter  or  go  forth  without  the  will  of 
the  chief  And  when  the  Melic  of  Hormos,  who  is 
Melic  of  Calatu  also,  and  is  vassal  to  the  Soldan  of 
Kerman,  fears  anything  at  the  hand  of  the  latter,  he  gets 
on  board  his  ships  and  comes  from  Hormos  to  Calatu. 
And  then  he  prevents  any  ship  from  entering  the  Gulf 
This  causes  great  injury  to  the  Soldan  of  Kerman  ;  for 
he  thus  loses  all  the  duties  that  he  is  wont  to  receive 
from  merchants  frequenting  his  territories  from  India  or 
elsewhere  ;  for  ships  with  cargoes  of  merchandize  come  in 
great  numbers,  and  a  very  large  revenue  is  derived  from 
them.  In  this  way  he  is  constrained  to  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  the  Melic  of  Hormos. 

This  Melic  has  also  a  castle  which  is  still  stronger 
than  the  city,  and  has  a  better  command  of  the  entry  to 
the  Gulf.« 

The  people  of  this  country  live  on  dates  and  salt  fish, 
which  they  have  in  great  abundance;  the  nobles,  how- 
ever, have  better  fare. 
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There  is  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject.  So  now  let 
us  go  on  and  speak  of  the  city  of  Hormos,  of  which  we 
told  you  before. 

Note  i. — Kalhdt^  the  Calaiate  of  the  old  Portuguese  writers,  is  about  500  m  by 
shortest  sea-line  north-east  of  Dhafdr.  *'The  city  of  Kalhdt,"  says  Ibn  Batuta, 
** stands  on  the  shore;  it  has  fine  Ixuciars,  and  one  of  the  most  b^uliful  mosques 
that  you  could  see  anywhere,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  of 

Kishdn The  city  is  inhabited  by  merchants,  who  draw  their  support  froiA 

Indian  import  trade Although  they  are  Arabs,  they  don't  speak  correctly. 

After  every  phrase  they  have  a  habit  of  adding  the  particle  no.     Thus  they  will  say 
*  You  are  eating, — no?'     *You  are  walking, — no?'     *You  are  doing  this  or  that, — 
no  ?'     Most  of  them  are  schismatics,  but  they  cannot  openly  practise  their  tenets,  for 
they  are  under  the  rule  of  Sultan  Kutbuddin  Tehemten  Alalik,  of  Hormuz,  who  is 
orthodox  "  (II.  226). 

Calaiate^  when  visited  by  d' Albuquerque,  showed  by  its  buildings  and  ruins  that  it 
had  been  a  noble  city.  Its  destruction  was  ascribed  to  an  earthquake.  {De  Barros^ 
II.  ii.  I.)  It  seems  to  exist  no  longer.  Welbtedsays  its  remains  cover  a  wide  space ; 
but  only  one  building,  an  old  mosque,  has  escaped  destruction.  Near  the  ruins  is  a 
small  fishing  village,  the  people  of  which  also  dig  for  gold  coins,  (y.  A*.  G.  S,  VII. 
104.) 

What  is  said  about  the  Prince  of  Hormuz  betaking  himself  to  Kalhdt  in  times  of 
trouble  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  read  in  Teixeira's  abstract  of  the  Hormuz 
history.  When  expelled  by  revolution  at  Hormuz  or  the  like,  we  find  the  princes 
taking  refuge  at  Kalhdt. 

Note  2. — "  Of  the  interior."  Here  the  phrase  of  the  G.  T.  is  again  '*  en  fra  tere 
a  mainte  ciU  et  castiausy     (See  supra,  Bk.  I.  ch.  i.  note  2.) 

There  was  still  a  large  horse-trade  from  Kalhdt  in  1 517,  but  the  Portuguese  com- 
pelled all  to  enter  the  port  of  Goa,  where  according  to  Andrea  Corsali  they  had  to  pay 
a  duty  oi  ^osaraffi  jk.t  head.  If  these  aj/4ra^j  were  pagodas,  this  would  be  about  15/. 
a  head  ;  if  tlicy  were  dinatSy  it  would  be  more  than  20/.  The  term  is  noiu  commonly 
applied  in  Hindustan  to  the  gold  mohr. 

No  IE  J. — This  no  doubt  is  Maskat. 


CHAPTER    XL. 
Returns  to  thk  City  of  Hormos  whkkkok  we  spoke  formerly. 

W'liKN  you  leave  the   City  of  Calalu,   and  go  for  300 

miles  between   north-west  and   north,  you  come  to  the 

city  of  Hormos;  a  great  and  noble  city  on  the  sea.*     It 

has  a  Melic,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  King,  and  he 

is  under  the  Soldan  of  Kerman. 
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There  are  a  good  many  cities  and  towns  belonging  to 
Hormos,  and  the  people  are  Saracens.  The  heat  is  tre- 
mendous, and  on  that  account  their  houses  are  built  with 
ventilators  to  catch  the  wind.  These  ventilators  are 
placed  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  comes,  and  they 
bring  the  wind  down  into  the  house  to  cool  it.  But  for 
this  the  heat  would  be  utterly  unbearable.* 

I  shall  say  no  more  about  these  places,  because  I  for- 
merly told  you  in  regular  order  all  about  this  same  city 
of  Hormos,  and  about  Kerman  as  well.  But  as  we  took 
one  way  to  go,  and  another  to  come  back,  it  was  proper 
that  we  should  bring  you  a  second  time  to  this  point. 

Now,  however,  we  will  quit  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  tell  you  about  Great  Turkey.  First,  however,  there 
is  a  point  that  I  have  omitted ;  to  wit,  that  when  you 
leave  the  City  of  Calatu  and  go  between  west  and  north- 
west, a  distance  of  500  miles,  you  come  to  the  city  of 
Kis.*^  Of  that,  however,  we  shall  say  no  more  now,  but 
pass  it  with  this  brief  mention,  and  return  to  the  subject 
of  Great  Turkey,  of  which  you  shall  now  hear. 


Note  i. — The  distance  is  very  correct ;  and  the  bearing  fairly  so  for  the  first  time 
since  we  left  Aden.  I  have  tried  in  my  map  of  Polo's  Geography  to  realise  what 
seems  to  have  been  his  idea  of  the  Arabian  coast. 

Note  2. — These  ventilators  are  a  kind  of  masonry  windsail,  known  as  Edd-gir^  or 
"  wind -catchers,"  and  in  general  use  over  Oman,  Kerman,  the  province  of  Baghdad, 
Mekrdn,  and  Sind.  A  large  and  elaborate  example,  from  Hommaire  de  Hell's  work 
on  Persia,  is  given  in  the  cut  above.  Very  particular  accounts  of  these  ventilators  will 
be  found  in  P.  della  Valle,  and  in  the  embassy  of  Don  Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa. 
{Delia  Val.  II.  333-335 ;  Figueroa^  Fr.  Trans.  1667,  p.  38;  Ramus,  I.  293  v. ;  Macd, 
Kinneir^  p.  69. )  A  somewhat  different  arrangement  for  the  same  purpose  is  in  use 
in  Cairo,  and  gives  a  very  peculiar  character  to  the  city  when  seen  from  a  moderate 
height. 

[**  The  structures  [at  Gombroon]  are  all  plain  atop,  only  Venios^s^  or  Funnels,  for 
to  let  in  the  Air,  the  only  thing  requisite  to  living  in  this  fiery  Furnace  with  any 
comfort ;  wherefore  no  House  is  left  without  this  contrivance ;  which  shews  grace- 
fully  at  a  distance  on  Board  Ship,  and  makes  the  Town  appear  delightful  enough  to 
Beholders,  giving  at  once  a  pleasing  Spectacle  to  Strangers,  and  kind  Refireshment 
to  the  Inhabitants  ;  for  they  are  not  only  elegantly  Adorned  without,  but  conveniently 
Adapted  for  every  Apartment  to  receive  the  cool  Wind  within."  ijohn  Frytr^  Nine 
Years'  Travels ^  Lond.,  1698,  p.  222.)] 

Note  3.— On  Kish  see  Book  I.  ch.  vi.  note  2. 
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[Chao  Ju-kiaa  (transl.  in  German  by  Dr.  F,  Hirth,  T'oungPae,  V.  Supp.  p.  40),  a 
Chinese  Official  of  Ibe  Sung  Dynasty,  says  regarding  Kisb  :  "The  land  of  Ki-shik 
(Kish)  lies  upon  a  rocky  island  in  ttiesea,  inMghl  oflfie  coast  of  Ta-shih,  alhalf-o.-day's 
journey.  There  are  but  four  towns  in  its  territories.  When  the  King  shows  himself 
out  of  doors,  he  rides  a  horse  under  a  black  canopy,  with  an  escort  of  loo  scrvajits. 
The  inhabitants  are  white  and  of  a  pure  race  and  eight  Chinese  feet  tall.  They  wear 
under  a  Turban  their  hair  loose  partly  hinging  on  their  neck.  Theii  dress  condsts  of 
a  foieign  jacket  and  a  light  silk  or  cotton  overcoat,  with  red  leather  shoes.  They 
use  gold  and  silver  coins.  Their  food  consists  of  wheaten  bread,  mutton,  fish  and 
dales;  they  do  not  eat  rice.  The  countrj-  produces  pearls  and  horses  of  a  snperior 
quality."— H.  C.) 


Gulf,  .ind 


IS  stni  in  1553  In  comniaral  Ihc  Ottoman 
I  inltitsliin;  ;n.tounl  iif  his  dis.istTuus  com- 
linople  from  India,  calls  lh<;  Island  Kais,  01 
;."  Thii  shows  that  the  tradhions  'if  the  iiri|;in  of  the  island  nf 
Ln  dim.  Khh  had  preceded  lloimui  as  the  most  prominent  port 
j(  old  Hotmni,  as  we  have  s<-pn  (Bk.  I.  rh.  kin.),  was  quite  another 
.,  1.  .™,.  iv.  6;.) 
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BOOK   FOURTH 


WARS  AMONG  THE  TARTAR  PRINCES 

AND 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTRIES 


Note. — A  considerable  number  of  the  quasi-historical  chapters  in  this  section 
(which  I  have  followed  M.  Pauthier  in  making  into  a  Fourth  Book)  are  the  merest 
verbiage  and  repetition  of  narrative  formulae  without  the  slightest  value.  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  undesirable  to  print  all  at  length,  and  have  given  merely  the  gist 
(marked  thusf),  or  an  extract,  of  such  chapters.  They  will  be  found  entire  in 
English  in  H.  Murray's  and  Wright's  editions,  and  in  the  original  French  in  the 
edition  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Geographic,  in  Bartoli,  and  in  Pauthier. 


BOOK    IV. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Concerning  Great  Turkey. 

In  Great  Turkey  there  is  a  king  called  Caidu,  who  is 
the  Great  Kaan  s  nephew,  for  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Chagatai,  the  Great  Kaan's  own  brother.  He  hath 
many  cities  and  castles,  and  is  a  great  Prince.  He  and 
his  people  are  Tartars  alike  ;  and  they  are  good  soldiers, 
for  they  are  constantly  engaged  in  war.^ 

Now  this  King  Caidu  is  never  at  peace  with  his  uncle 
the  Great  Kaan,  but  ever  at  deadly  war  with  him,  and 
he  hath  fought  great  battles  with  the  Kaan's  armies. 
The  quarrel  between  them  arose  out  of  this,  that  Caidu 
demanded  from  the  Great  Kaan  the  share  of  his  father  s 
conquests  that  of  right  belonged  to  him  ;  and  in  particular 
he  demanded  a  share  of  fhe  Provinces  of  Cathay  and 
Manzi.  The  Great  Kaan  replied  that  he  was  willing 
enough  to  give  him  a  share  such  as  he  gave  to  his  own 
sons,  but  that  he  must  first  come  on  summons  to  the 
Council  at  the  Kaan's  Court,  and  prer.ent  himself  as  one 
of  the  Kaan's  liegemen.  Caidu,  who  did  not  trust  his 
uncle  very  far,  declined  to  come,  but  said  that  where  he 
was  he  would  hold  himself  ready  to  obey  all  the  Kaan's 
commands. 

In  truth,  as  he  had  several  times  been  in  revolt,  he 
dreaded  that  the  Kaan  might  take  the  opportunity  to  de- 
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stroy  him.  So,  out  of  this  quarrel  between  them,  there 
arose  a  great  war,  and  several  great  battles  were  fought 
by  the  host  of  Caidu  against  the  host  of  the  Great  Kaan, 
his  uncle.  And  the  Great  Kaan  from  year  s  end  to  year's 
end  keeps  an  army  watching  all  Caidu  s  frontier,  lest  he 
should  make  forays  on  his  dominions.  He,  natheless, 
will  never  cease  his  aggressions  on  the  Great  Kaans 
territory,  and  maintains  a  bold  face  to  his  enemies.* 

Indeed,  he  is  so  potent  that  he  can  well  do  so ;  for 
he  can  take  the  field  with  100,000  horse,  all  stout  soldiers 
and  inured  to  war.  He  has  also  with  him  several  Barons 
of  the  imperial  lineage;  i.e.,  of  the  family  of  Chinghis 
Kaan,  who  was  the  first  of  their  lords,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  as  I  have  told  you  more  particu- 
larly in  a  former  part  of  this  Book. 

Now  you  must  know  that  Great  Turkey  lies  towards 
the  north-west  when  you  travel  from  Hormos  by  that 
road  I  described.  It  begins  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
River  Jon,*  and  extends  northward  to  the  territory  of  the 
Great  Kaan. 

Now  I  shall  tell  you  of  sundry  battles  that  the  troops 
of  Caidu  fought  with  the  armies  of  the  Great  Kaan. 


Note  i. — We  see  that  Polo's  error  as  to  the  relationship  between  KdbUi  and 
Kaidu,  and  as  to  the  descent  of  the  latter  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  i86)  was  not  a  slip,  hot 
persistent.  The  name  of  Kaidu*s  grandfather  is  here  in  the  G.  T.  written  predsdy 
Chagatai  {CtagcUai), 

Kaidu  was  the  son  of  Kashin,  son  of  Okkodai,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Chingfaiz 
and  his  successor  in  the  Kaanate.  Kaidu  never  would  acknowledge  the  snpremaqr 
of  Kubldi,  alleging  his  own  superior  claim  to  the  Kaanate,  which  Chinghiz  was  said 
to  have  restricted  to  the  house  of  Okkodai  as  long  as  it  should  have  a  representative. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Kaidu's  position  to  the  territories  occupied  by  the  branch  of 
Chaghatai  he  exercised  great  influence  over  its  princes,  and  these  were  often  his  allies 
in  the  constant  hostilities  that  he  maintained  against  the  Kaan.  Such  circumstances 
may  have  led  Polo  to  confound  Kaidu  with  the  house  of  Chaghatai.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  the  mutual  limits  of  their  territories,  and  these  must  have  been  some- 
what complex,  for  we  find  Kaidu  and  Borrak  Khan  of  Chaghatai  at  one  time 
exercising  a  kind  of  joint  sovereignty  in  the  cities  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand 
Probably,  indeed,  the  limits  were  in  a  great  measure  tribal  rather  than  territorial 
But  it  may  be  gathered  that  Kaidu's  authority  extended  over  Kashgar  and  the  cities 

•  The  Jaihiin  or  Oxus. 
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lx)rdering  the  south  slopes  of  the  Thian  Shan  as  far  east  as  Kara  Khoja,  also  the 
valley  of  the  Talas  River,  and  the  country  north  of  the  Thian  Shan  from  Lake 
Balkhash  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  BarkuJ,  and  in  the  further  north  the  country 
between  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the  Irtish. 

Kaidu  died  in  1301  at  a  very  great  age.  He  had  taken  part,  it  was  said,  in  41 
pitched  battles.  He  left  14  sons  (some  accounts  say  40),  of  whom  the  eldest,  called 
Shabar,  succeeded  him.  He  joined  Dua  Klian  of  Chaghatai  in  making  submission  to 
Teimur  Kaan,  the  successor  of  KubUi ;  but  before  long,  on  a  quarrel  occurring 
between  the  two  former,  Dua  seized  the  territory  of  Shabar,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
no  more  is  heard, of  the  house  of  Kaidu.  V^mb^ry  seems  to  make  the  Khans  of 
Khokand  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Kaidu  ;  but  whether  they  claim  descent  from  Ydnus 
Kh^,  as  he  says,  or  from  a  son  of  Baber  left  behind  in  his  flight  from  Ferghina, 
as  Pandit  Manphul  states,  the  genealogy  would  be  from  Chaghatai,  not  from  Kaidu. 

Note  2.— "To  the  N.N.W.  a  desert  of  40  days'  extent  divides  the  states  of 
Kiiblii  from  those  of  Kaidu  and  Dua.  This  frontier  extends  for  30  days'  journey 
from  east  to  west.  From  point  to  point,"  etc  ;  see  continuation  of  this  quotation 
from  Rashfduddfn,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  214. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Of  certain  Battles  that  were  Fought  by  King  Caidu  against 
THE  Armies  of  his  Uncle  the  Great  Kaan. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  of  Christ's  incarnation, 
1266,  that  this  King  Caidu  and  another  prince  called 
Yesudar,  who  was  his  cousin,  assembled  a  great  force 
and  made  an  expedition  to  attack  two  of  the  Great 
Kaan's  Barons  who  held  lands  under  the  Great  Kaan, 
but  were  Caidu's  own  kinsmen,  for  they  were  sons  of 
Chagatai  who  was  a  baptized  Christian,  and  own  brother 
to  the  Great  Kaan  ;  one  of  them  was  called  Chibai,  and 
the  other  Ciiiban.^ 

Caidu  with  all  his  host,  amounting  to  60,000  horse, 
engaged  the  Kaan's  two  Barons,  those  cousins  of  his, 
who  had  also  a  great  force  amounting  to  more  than 
60,000  horsemen,  and  there  was  a  great  battle.  In  the 
end  the  Barons  were  beaten,  and  Caidu  and  his  people 
won  the  day.  Great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides, 
but    the   two  brother   Barons   escaped,   thanks  to    their 
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good  horses.  So  King  Caidu  returned  home  swelling 
the  more  with  pride  and  arrogance,  and  for  the  next  two 
years  he  remained  at  peace,  and  made  no  further  war 
against  the  Kaan. 

However,  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  King  Caidu 
assembled  an  army  composed  of  a  vast  force  of  horsemen. 
He  knew  that  at  Caracoron  was  the  Great  Kaan  s  son 
NoMOGAN,  and  with  him  George,  the  grandson  of  Prester 
John.  These  two  princes  had  also  a  great  force  of 
cavalry.  And  when  King  Caidu  was  ready  he  set  forth 
and  crossed  the  frontier.  After  marching  rapidly  without 
any  adventure,  he  got  near  Caracoron,  where  the 
Kaan  s  son  and  the  younger  Prester  John  were  awaiting 
him  with  iheir  great  army,  for  they  were  well  aware  of 
Caidu  s  advance  in  force.  They  made  them  ready  for 
battle  like  valiant  men,  and  all  undismayed,  seeing  that 
they  had  more  than  60,000  well-appointed  horsemen. 
And  when  they  heard  Caidu  was  so  near  they  went  forth 
valiantly  to  meet  him.  When  they  got  within  some  10 
miles  of  him  they  pitched  their  tents  and  got  ready  for 
battle,  and  the  enemy  who  were  about  equal  in  numbers 
did  the  same ;  each  side  forming  in  six  columns  of  10,000 
men  with  good  captains.  Both  sides  were  well  equipped 
with  swords  and  maces  and  shields,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  arms  after  their  fashion.  You  must 
know  that  the  practice  of  the  Tartars  going  to  battle  is  to 
take  each  a  bow  and  60  arrows.  Of  these,  30  are  light 
with  small  sharp  points,  for  long  shots  and  following  up 
an  enemy,  whilst  the  other  30  are  heavy,  with  large 
broad  heads  which  they  shoot  at  close  quarters,  and  with 
which  they  inflict  great  gashes  on  face  and  arms,  and  cut 
the  enemy's  bowstrings,  and  commit  great  havoc.  This 
every  one  is  ordered  to  attend  to.  And  when  they  have 
shot  away  their  arrows  they  take  to  their  swords  and 
maces  and  lances,  which  also  they  ply  stoutly. 
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So  when  both  sides  were  ready  for  action  the 
Naccaras  began  to  sound  loudly,  one  on  either  side. 
For  'tis  their  custom  never  to  join  battle  till  the  Great 
Naccara  is  beaten.  And  when  the  Naccaras  sounded, 
then  the  battle  began  in  fierce  and  deadly  style,  and 
furiously  the  one  host  dashed  to  meet  the  other.  So 
many  fell  on  either  side  that  in  an  evil  hour  for  both  it 
was  begun!  The  earth  was  thickly  strewn  with  the 
wounded  and  the  slain,  men  and  horses,  whilst  the  uproar 
and  din  of  battle  was  so  loud  you  would  not  have  heard 
God  s  thunder !  Truly  King  Caidu  himself  did  many  a 
deed  of  prowess  that  strengthened  the  hearts  of  his 
people.  Nor  less  on  the  other  side  did  the  Great  Kaan  s 
son  and  Prester  John  s  grandson,  for  well  they  proved 
their  valour  in  the  medley,  and  did  astonishing  feats 
of  arms,  leading  their  troops  with  right  good  judg- 
ment. 

And  what  shall  I  tell  you  ?  The  battle  lasted  so  long 
that  it  was  one  of  the  hardest  the  Tartars  ever  fought. 
Either  side  strove  hard  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  point 
and  rout  the  enemy,  but  to  no  avail.  And  so  the  battle 
went  on  till  vesper-tide,  and  without  victory  on  either  side. 
Many  a  man  fell  there ;  many  a  child  was  made  an 
orphan  there  ;  many  a  lady  widowed  ;  and  many  another 
woman  plunged  in  grief  and  tears  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  I  mean  the  mothers  and  the  araiucs  of  those  who 
feli.-^ 

So  when  they  had  fought  till  the  sun  was  low  they 
left  off,  and  retired  each  side  to  its  tents.  Those  who 
were  unhurt  were  so  dead  tired  that  they  were  like  to 
drop,  and  the  wounded,  who  were  many  on  both  sides, 
were  moaning  in  their  various  degrees  of  pain  ;  but  all 
were  more  fit  for  rest  than  fighting,  so  gladly  they  took 
their  repose  that  night.  And  when  morning  approached. 
King  Caidu,   who  had  news  from   his  scouts  that  the 
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Great  Kaan  was  sending  a  great  army  to  reinforce  his 
son,  judged  that  it  was  time  to  be  off;  so  he  called  his 
host  to  saddle  and  mounted  his  horse  at  dawn,  and  away 
they  set  on  their  return  to  their  own  country.  And 
when  the  Great  Kaan's  son  and  the  grandson  of  Prester 
John  saw  that  King  Caidu  had  retired  with  all  his  host, 
they  let  them  go  unpursued,  for  they  were  themselves 
sorely  fatigued  and  needed  rest.  So  King  Caidu  and 
his  host  rode  and  rode,  till  they  came  to  their  own  realm 
of  Great  Turkey  and  to  Samarcand ;  and  there  they 
abode  a  long  while  without  again  making  war.' 


Note  i. — The  names  are  uncertain.  The  G.  T.  has  **  one  of  whom  was  called 
Tibai  or  Ciban  "  ;  Pauthier,  as  in  the  text. 

The  phrase  about  their  being  Kaidu's  kinsmen  is  in  the  G.  T.,  **  qe  zinzinz  (?) 
meisme  estoiettt  de  Caidit  roi.^^ 

Note  2. — Araitus  for  Harims^  I  presume.  In  the  narrative  of  a  merchant  in 
Ramusio  (II.  84,  86)  we  find  the  same  word  represented  by  Arin  and  Arinc. 

Note  3. — The  date  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  chapter  is  in  G.  T.,  and  Pauthier's 
MS.  A,  as  we  have  given  it.  Pauthier  substitutes  1276,  as  that  seems  to  be  the 
date  approximately  connecting  Prince  Numughan  with  the  wars  against  Kaidu.  In 
1275  Kubldi  appointed  Numughan  to  the  connnand  of  his  N.W.  frontier,  with 
Ngantung  or  'Antung,  an  able  general,  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of 
Kaidu.  In  the  same  year  Kaidu  and  Dua  Khan  entered  the  Uighur  country  (W.  and 
N.W.  of  Kamul),  with  more  than  100,000  men.  Two  years  later,  viz.,  in  1277,  Kaidu 
and  Shirc^hi,  a  son  of  Mangu  Khan,  engaged  near  Almalik  (on  the  Hi)  the  troops  of 
KubUi,  commanded  by  Numughan  and  'Antung,  and  took  both  of  them  prisoners. 
The  invaders  then  marched  towards  Karakorum.  But  Bayan,  who  was  in  Mongolia, 
marched  to  attack  them,  and  completely  defeated  them  in  several  engagements. 
{Gaubil,  69,  168,  182.) 

Pauthier  gives  a  little  more  detail  from  the  Chinese  annals,  but  throws  no  new 
light  on  the  discrepancies  which  we  see  between  Polo's  account  and  theirs.  'Antung, 
who  was  the  grandson  of  Mokli,  the  Jclair,  one  of  Chinghiz's  Orlok  or  Marshals, 
seems  here  to  take  the  place  assigned  to  Prester  John's  grandson,  and  Shir^hi  per- 
haps that  of  Ycsudar.  The  only  prince  of  the  latter  name  that  I  can  find  is  a  son  of 
Hulaku's. 

The  description  of  the  battle  in  this  chapter  is  a  mere  formula  again  and  again 
repealed.  The  armies  are  always  exactly  or  nearly  equal,  they  are  always  divided 
into  corps  of  10,000  {tomans)^  they  always  halt  to  prepare  for  action  when  within  ten 
miles  of  one  another,  and  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  fight  are  the  same.  We 
shall  not  inflict  these  tiresome  repetitions  again  on  the  reader. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

What  the  Great  Kaan  said  to  the  mischief  done  by  Kaidu 

his  nephew. 

4»(That  were  Caidu  not  of  his  own  Imperial  blood,  he 
would  make  an  utter  end  of  him,  &c.) 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Of  THE  Exploits  of  King  Caidu's  valiant  Daughter. 

Now  you  must  know  that  King  Caidu  had  a  daughter 
whose  name  was  Aijaruc,  which  in  the  Tartar  is  as  much 
as  to  say  **The  Bright  Moon."  This  damsel  was  very 
beautiful,  but  also  so  strong  and  brave  that  in  all  her 
father  s  realm  there  was  no  man  who  could  outdo  her  in 
feats  of  strength.  In  all  trials  she  showed  greater  strength 
than  any  man  of  them.^ 

Her  father  often  desired  to  give  her  in  marriage,  but 
she  would  none  of  it.  She  vowed  she  would  never 
marry  till  she  found  a  man  who  could  vanquish  her  in 
every  trial ;  him  she  would  wed  and  none  else.  And 
when  her  father  saw  how  resolute  she  was,  he  gave  a 
formal  consent  in  their  fashion,  that  she  should  marry 
whom  she  list  and  when  she  list.  The  lady  was  so  tall 
and  muscular,  so  stout  and  shapely  withal,  that  she  was 
almost  like  a  giantess.  She  had  distributed  her  challenges 
over  all  the  kingdoms,  declaring  that  whosoever  should 
come  to  try  a  fall  with  her,  it  should  be  on  these  conditions, 
t'/::.,  that  if  she  vanquished  him  she  should  win  from  him 
ICXD  horses,  and  if  he  vanquished  her  he  should  win  her 
to  wife.  Hence  many  a  noble  youth  had  come  to  try  his 
strength  against  her,  but  she  beat  them  all ;  and  in  this 
way  she  had  won  more  than  10,000  horses. 
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Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  year  of  Christ  1280  that 
there  presented  himself  a  noble,  young  gallant,  the  son  of 
a  rich  and  puissant  king,  a  man  of  prowess  and  valiance 
and  great  strength  of  body,*  who  had  heard  word  of  the 
damsel's  challenge,  and  came  to  match  himself  against 
her  in  the  hope  of  vanquishing  her  and  winning  her  to 
wife.  That  he  greatly  desired,  for  the  young  lady  was 
passing  fair.  He,  too,  was  young  and  handsome,  fear- 
less and  strong  in  every  way,  insomuch  that  not  a  man  in 
all  his  father's  realm  could  vie  with  him.  So  he  came 
full  confidently,  and  brought  with  him  1000  horses  to  be 
forfeited  if  she  should  vanquish  him.  Thus  might  she 
gain  1000  horses  at  a  single  stroke!  But  the  young 
gallant  had  such  confidence  in  his  own  strength  that  he 
counted  securely  to  win  her. 

Now  ye  must  know  that  King  Caidu  and  the  Queen 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  the  stout  damsel,  did  privily 
beseech  their  daughter  to  let  herself  be  vanquished. 
For  they  greatly  desired  this  prince  for  their  daughter, 
seeing  what  a  noble  youth  he  was,  and  the  son  of  a  great 
king.  But  the  damsel  answered  that  never  would  she 
let  herself  be  vanquished  if  she  could  help  it ;  if,  indeed, 
he  should  get  the  better  of  her  then  she  would  gladly  be 
his  wife,  according  to  the  wager,  but  not  otherwise. 

So  a  day  was  named  for  a  great  gathering  at  the 
Palace  of  King  Caidu,  and  the  King  and  Queen  were 
there.  And  when  all  the  company  were  assembled,  for 
great  numbers  flocked  to  see  the  match,  the  damsel  first 
came  forth  in  a  strait  jerkin  of  sammet ;  and  then  came 
forth  the  young  bachelor  in  a  jerkin  of  sendal ;  and  a 
winsome  sight  they  were  to  see.  When  both  had  taken 
post  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  they  grappled  each  other 
by  the  arms  and  wrestled  this  way  and  that,  but  for  a  long 
time  neither  could  get  the  better  of  the  other.  At  last,  how- 
ever, it  so  befel  that  the  damsel  threw  him  right  valiantly 
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on  the  palace  pavement.  And  when  he  found  himself 
thus  thrown,  and  her  standing  over  him,  great  indeed 
was  his  shame  and  discomfiture.  He  gat  him  up 
straightway,  and  without  more  ado  departed  with  all  his 
company,  and  returned  to  his  father,  full  of  shame  and 
vexation,  that  he  who  had  never  yet  found  a  man  that 
could  stand  before  him  should  have  been  thus  worsted  by 
a  girl !     And  his  looo  horses  he  left  behind  him. 

As  to  King  Caidu  and  his  wife  they  were  greatly  an- 
noyed, as  I  can  tell  you ;  for  if  they  had  had  their  will 
this  youth  should  have  won  their  daughter. 

And  ye  must  know  that  after  this  her  father  never 
went  on  a  campaign  but  she  went  with  him.  And  gladly 
he  took  her,  for  not  a  knight  in  all  his  train  played  such 
feats  of  arms  as  she  did.  Sometimes  she  would  quit 
her  father's  side,  and  make  a  dash  at  the  host  of  the 
enemy,  and  seize  some  man  thereout,  as  deftly  as  a  hawk 
pounces  on  a  bird,  and  carry  him  to  her  father ;  and  this 
she  did  many  a  time. 

Now  I  will  leave  this  story  and  tell  you  of  a  great 
battle  that  Caidu  fought  with  Argon  the  son  of  Abaga, 
Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Levant. 


NoiE  I. — The  name  of  the  lady  is  in  Paulhier's  MSS.  Aj^iaittf^  Agyanie ;  in  the 
Bern,  A^iyanic  ;  in  ihc  MS.  of  the  G.  T.,  distinctly  Aigiantc^  though  printed  in  the 
edition  of  1S24  as  Ai^arm.  It  is  Oriental  Turkish,  Ai-Vari'k,  signifying  precisely 
Lucent  Lunty  as  Marco  explains  it.  For  this  elucidation  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindne5is 
of  Professor  VamWry,  who  adds  that  the  name  is  in  actual  use  among  the  Uzbek 
women. 

Kaidu  had  many  sons,  hut  only  one  daughter,  whom  Rashiduddin  (who  seems  to 
be  Hammer's  authority  here)  calls  Kutnlun.  Her  father  loved  her  aljove  all  his  sons  . 
she  used  to  accompany  him  to  the  field,  and  aid  in  state  affairs.  letters  were  ex. 
change<l  l^etwecn  her  and  Ghazan  Khan,  in  which  she  assured  him  she  would  marry 
no  one  else;  but  her  father  refused  her  hand  to  all  suiters.  After  Kaidu's  death, 
this  ambitious  lady  male  some  attempt  to  claim  ih.'  siuccsMon.  {Hammer  s  /Hham^ 
H.  i^yiA^) 

The  story  has  some  revemblince  to  what  Ibn  Halula  relates  of  another  warlike 
Princess,  Trduja,  whom  he  pmfesses  to  have  visited  in  the  (questionable  kingdom  of 
TawaliM  ^'n  his  way  to  (.'hina  :  •' I  heard  .  .  .  that  various  sons  of  kings  had  s«>ught 
I'rduja's  h.iml,  but  she  always  answered,  *  I  will  nmrry  no  one  but  him  who  shall 
fight  and  con<juer  me';  so  they  all  avoided  the  trail,  for  fear  of  the  shame  of  I  >eing 
beaten  by  her."     if.   H.   IV.  253-254.)      I  have  given  reasons  {Cathay,  p.  520)  for 
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saspecting  that  this  lady  with  a  Turkish  name  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  a  bit  of 
fiction.     Possibly  Ibn  Batuta  had  heard  the  legend  of  King  Kaidu's  daughter. 

The  story  of  Kaidu*s  daughter,  and  still  more  the  parallel  one  from  Ibn  Batuta, 
recall  what  Herodotus  tells  of  the  Sauromatae,  who  had  married  the  Amazons ;  that 
no  girl  was  permitted  to  marry  till  she  had  killed  an  enemy  (IV.  117).  They  recall 
still  more  closely  Brunhild,  in  the  Nibelungen  :  — 

"  a  royal  maiden  who  reigned  beyond  the  sea  : 


From  sunrise  to  the  sundown  no  paragon  had  she. 
All  boundless  as  her  beauty  was  her  strength  was  peerless  too. 
And  evil  plight  hung  o'er  the  knight  who  dared  her  love  to  woo. 
For  he  must  try  three  bouts  with  her  ;  the  whirling  spear  to  fling ; 
To  pitch  the  massive  stone  ;  and  then  to  follow  with  a  spring ; 
And  should  he  beat  in  every  feat  his  wooing  well  has  sped. 
But  he  who  fails  must  lose  his  love,  and  likewise  lose  bis  head." 


CHAPTER    V. 

How  Abaga  sent  his  Son  Argon  in  command  against  King  Caidu. 

Abaga  the  Lord  of  the  Levant  had  many  districts  and 

provinces  bordering  on  King  Caidu  s  territories.     These 

lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Arbre  Sol,  which  the  Book  of 

Alexander  calls  the  Arbre  Sec,  about  which  I  have  told 

you  before.      And  Abaga,  to  watch  against  forays  by 

Caidu  s  people  sent  his  son  Argon  with  a  great  force  of 

horsemen,  to  keep  the  marches  between  the  Arbre  Sec 

and  the  River  Jon.     So  there  tarried  Argon  with  all  his 

host.^ 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  King  Caidu  assembled  a 

great  army  and  made  captain  thereof  a  brother  of  his 

called  Barac,  a  brave  and  prudent  man,  and  sent  his  host 

under  his  brother  to  fight  with  Argon.* 

4*  (Barac  and  his  army  cross  the  Jon  or  Oxus  and 

are    totally   routed    by   Argon,    to   whose    history    the 

traveller  now  turns.) 

Note  i. — The  Government  of  this  frontier,  from  Kazwin  or  Rei  to  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  was  usually,  under  the  Mongol  sovereigns  of  Persia,  confided  to  the  heir  of 
the  throne.  Thus,  under  Hulaku  it  was  held  by  Abdki,  under  Ab^ki  by  Arghun, 
and  under  Arght^n  by  Ghdzdn.     (See  Hammer^  passim.) 

We  have  already  spoken  amply  of  the  Arbre  Sol  (vol.  i.  p.  128  se^q.)* 
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Note  2. — Barac  or  Borrak,  who  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  ch.  iii.  of  the 
Prologue  (voL  i.  p.  10),  was  no  brother  of  Kaidu's.  He  was  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Chaghatai,  and  in  alliance  with  Kaidu.  The  invasion  of  Khorasan  by  Borrak  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1269.  Arghtin  was  only  about  15,  and  his  father  Ab^k^ 
came  to  take  the  command  in  person.  The  battle  seems  to  have  been  fought  some- 
where near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Murghab,  in  the  territory  of  the  Badghis  (north  of 
Herat).  Borrak  was  not  long  after  driven  from  power,  and  took  refuge  with  Kaidu. 
He  died,  it  is  said  from  poison,  in  1270. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


How  Argon  after  the  Battle  heard  that  his  Father  was  dead, 

AND  WENT   TO   ASSUME.  THE   SOVEREIGNTY   AS   WAS   HIS   RIGHT. 

After  Argon  had  gained  this  battle  over  Caidu's  brother 

Barac  and  his  host,  no  long  time  passed  before  he  had 

news  that  his  father  Abaga  was  dead,  whereat  he  was 

sorely  grieved.^     He  made  ready  his  army  and  set  out 

for  his  father  s  Court  to  assume  the  sovereignty  as  was 

his  right ;  but  he  had  a  march  of  40  days  to  reach  it. 

Now  it  befel  that  an  uncle  of  Argon  s  whose  name 

was  AcoMAT  SoLDAN  (for  he  had  become  a  Saracen), 

when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Abaga,  whilst 

his  nephew  Argon  was  so  far  away,  thought  there  was  a 

good  chance  for  him  to  seize  the  government.      So  he 

raised  a  great  force  and  went  straight  to  the  Court  of  his 

late    brother    Abaga,  and    seized     the    sovereignty   and 

proclaimed    himself   King ;    and  also  got   possession  of 

the  treasure,  which  was  of  vast  amount.     All  this,  like 

a  crafty  knave,  he  divided  among  the  Barons  and   the 

troops  to  secure   their  hearts  and   favour  to  his  cause. 

These   Barons  and  soldiers  accordingly,  when  they  saw 

what  large  spoil  they  had  got  from  him,  were  all  ready 

to  say  he  was  the  best  of  kings,  and  were  full  of  love  for 

him,   and  declared  they  would  have  no  lord  but  him. 

But  he  did  one  evil  thing  that  was  greatly  reprobated  by 

all ;  for  he  took  all  the  wives  of  his  brother  Abaga,  and 

kept  them  for  himself.* 
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Soon  after  he  had  seized  the  government,  word  came 
to  him  how  Argon  his  nephew  was  advancing  with  all  his 
host.  Then  he  tarried  not,  but  straightway  summoned 
his  Barons  and  all  his  people,  and  in  a  week  had  fitted 
out  a  great  army  of  horse  to  go  to  meet  Argon.  And  he 
went  forth  light  of  heart,  as  being  confident  of  victory, 
showing  no  dismay,  and  saying  on  all  occasions  that  he 
desired  nought  so  much  as  to  take  Argon,  and  put  him 
to  a  cruel  death/ 


Note  i. — Abdkd  died  at  Hamadan  1st  April  1282,  twelve  years  after  the  defeat 
of  Borrak. 

Note  2. — This  last  sentence  is  in  Pauthier*s  text,  but  not  in  the  G.  T.  The 
thing  was  a  regular  Tartar  custom  (vol.  i.  pp.  253,  256),  and  would  scarcely  be 
"reprobated  by  all." 

Note  3. — Acomat  Soldan  is  Ahmad,  a  younger  son  of  Ilulaku,  whose  Mongol 
name  was  Tigudar,  and  wlio  had  been  baptized  in  his  youth  by  the  name  of  Nicolas, 
but  went  over  to  Islam,  and  thereby  gained  favour  in  Persia.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother  Abdk^  he  had  a  strong  party  and  seized  the  throne.  Arghun  continued  in 
sullen  defiance,  gathering  means  to  assist  his  claim.* 


CHAPTER    VII. 
How  Acomat  Soldan  set  out  with  his  Host  against  his  Nephew 

WHO  WAS  COMING  TO  CLAIM  THE  ThRONE  THAT  BELONGED  TO   HIM. 

•^  (Relates  how  Acomat  marches  with  60,000  horse, 
and  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Argon  summons  his 
chiefs  together  and  addresses  them.) 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

How  Argon  took  Counsel  with  his  Followers  about  attacking 

HIS  Uncle  Acomat  Soldan. 

4*  (Argon,  uneasy  at  hearing  of  Acomat  s  approach,  calls 
together  his  Barons  and  counsellors  and  addresses  them.) 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

How  THE  Barons  of  Argon  answered  his  Address. 

•!•  (An  old  Baron,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  rest,  expresses 
their  zeal  and  advises  immediate  advance.  On  coming 
within  ten  miles  of  Acomat,  Argon  encamps  and  sends 
two  envoys  to  his  uncle.) 


CHAPTER    X. 
The  Message  sent  by  Argon  to  Acomat. 

•!•  (A    REMONSTRANCE  and    summons   to   surrender    the 
throne.) 


CHAPTER    XI. 

How  Acomat  replied  to  Argon's  Mf.ssage. 

And  when  Acomat  Soldan  had  heard  the  message  of 
Argon  his  nephew,  he  thus  replied  :  **  Sirs  and  envoys," 
quoth  he,  *'my  nephew's  words  are  vain  ;  for  the  land  is 
mine,  not  his,  and  I  helped  to  conquer  it  as  much  as  his 
father  did.  So  go  and  tell  my  nephew  that  if  he  will  I 
will  make  him  a  great  Prince,  and  give  him  ample  lands, 
and  he  shall  be  as  my  son,  and  the  greatest  lord  in  the 
land  aft(T  myself  But  if  he  will  not,  let  him  be  assured 
that  I  will  do  my  best  to  bring  him  to  his  death!  That 
is  my  answer  to  my  nephew,  and  nought  else  of  conces- 
sion or  covenant  shall  you  ever  have  from  me !  "  With 
that  Acomat  ceased,  and  said  no  word  more.     And  when 
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the  Envoys  had  heard  the  Soldan's  words  they  asked 
again  :  *'  Is  there  no  hope  that  we  shall  find  you  in 
different  mind?"  "Never,"  quoth  he,  ** never  whilst  I 
live  shall  ye  find  my  mind  changed." 

ir  (Argon's  wrath  at  the  reply.     Both  sides  prepare 
for  battle.) 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Of  the  Battle  between  Argon  and  Acomat,  and  the  Captivity 

OF  Argon. 

4»  (There  is  a  prolix  description  of  a  battle  almost 
identical  with  those  already  given  in  Chapter  II.  of  this 
Book  and  previously.  It  ends  with  the  rout  of  Argon's 
army,  and  proceeds :) 

And  in  the  pursuit  Argon  was  taken.  As  soon  as 
this  happened  they  gave  up  the  chase,  and  returned  to 
their  camp  full  of  joy  and  exultation.  Acomat  first  caused 
his  nephew  to  be  shackled  and  well  guarded,  and  then, 
being  a  man  of  great  lechery,  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  go  and  enjoy  himself  among  the  fair  women  of  his 
Court.  He  left  a  great  Melic^  in  command  of  his  host, 
enjoining  him  to  guard  Argon  like  his  own  life,  and  to 
follow  to  the  Court  by  short  marches,  to  spare  the  troops. 
And  so  Acomat  departed  with  a  great  following,  on  his 
way  to  the  royal  residence.  Thus  then  Aconlat  had 
left  his  host  in  command  of  that  Melic  whom  I  mentioned, 
whilst  Argon  remained  in  irons,  and  in  such  bitterness  of 
heart  that  he  desired  to  die.^ 


Note  i. — This  b  in  the  original  Btlic,  for  Melic,  i.e,  Ar.  Malik,  chief  or  prince. 

Notb  2. — In  the  spring  of  1284  Ahmad  marched  against  his  nej^ew  Axgh^ 
and  they  encountered  in  the  plain  of  A|c  Khoja,  near  Kazwin.    Arghdn's  force  wis 
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very  inferior  in  numbers,  and  he  was  defeated.  He  fled  to  the  Castle  of  Kala'at 
beyond  Tus,  but  was  persuaded  to  surrender.  Ahmad  treated  him  kindly,  and 
though  his  principal  followers  urged  the  execution  of  the  prisoner,  he  refused,  having 
then,  it  is  said,  no  thought  for  anything  but  the  charms  of  his  new  wife  Tudai. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
How  Argon  was  delivered  from  Prison. 

Now  it  befel  that  there  was  a  great  Tartar  Baron,  a 
very  aged  man,  who  took  pity  on  Argon,  saying  to  him- 
self that  they  were  doing  an  evil  and  disloyal  deed  in 
keeping  their  lawful  lord  a  prisoner,  wherefore  he  re- 
solved to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  deliverance.  So  he 
tarried  not,  but  went  incontinently  to  certain  other  Barons 
and  told  them  his  mind,  saying  that  it  would  be  a  good 
deed  to  deliver  Argon  and  make  him  their  lord,  as  he  was 
by  right  And  when  the  other  Barons  had  heard  what 
he  had  to  put  before  them,  then  both  because  they 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  men  among  them,  and 
because  what  he  said  was  the  truth,  they  all  consented  to 
his  proposal  and  said  that  they  would  join  with  all  their 
hearts.  So  when  the  Barons  had  assented,  Boga  (which 
was  he  who  had  set  the  business  going),  and  with  him 
Elchidai,  Togan,  Tegana,  Tagachar,  Ulatai,  and 
Samagar, — all  those  whom  I  have  now  named, — pro- 
ceeded to  the  tent  where  Argon  lay  a  prisoner.  When 
they  had  got  thither,  Boga,  who  was  the  leader  in  the 
business,  spoke  first,  and  to  this  effect :  **  Good  my  Lord 
Argon,"  said  he,  **  we  are  well  aware  that  we  have  done 
ill  in  making  you  a  prisoner,  and  we  come  to  tell  you 
that  we  desire  to  return  to  Right  and  Justice.  We  come 
therefore  to  set  you  free,  and  to  make  you  our  Liege 
Lord  as  by  right  you  are ! "  Then  Boga  ceased  and  said 
no  more. 
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Chapter  xiv. 

How  Argon  got  the  Sovereignty  at  last. 

When  Argon  heard  the  words  of  Boga  he  took  them  in 
truth  for  an  untimely  jest,  and  replied  with  much  bitter- 
ness of  soul :  ** Good  my  Lord,"  quoth  he,  "you  do  ill  to 
mock  me  thus !  Surely  it  suffices  that  you  have  done 
me  so  great  wrong  already,  and  that  you  hold  me,  your 
lawful  Lord,  here  a  prisoner  and  in  chains!  Ye  know 
well,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  that  you  are  doing  an  evil  and  a 
w  icked  thing,  so  I  pray  you  go  your  way,  and  cease  to 
flout  me."  **Good  my  Lord  Argon,"  said  Boga,  "be 
assured  we  are  not  mocking  you,  but  are  speaking  in 
sober  earnest,  and  we  will  swear  it  on  our  Law."  Then 
all  the  Barons  swore  fealty  to  him  as  their  Lord,  and 
Argon  too  swore  that  he  would  never  reckon  it  against 
them  that  they  had  taken  him  prisoner,  but  would  hold 
them  as  dear  as  his  father  before  him  had  done. 

And  when  these  oaths  had  passed  they  struck  off 
Argon's  fetters,  and  hailed  him  as  their  lord.  Argon 
then  desired  them  to  shoot  a  volley  of  arrows  into  the 
tent  of  the  Melic  who  had  held  them  prisoners,  and  who 
was  in  command  of  the  army,  that  he  might  be  slain. 
At  his  word  they  tarried  not,  but  straightway  shot  a 
great  number  of  arrows  at  the  tent,  and  so  slew  the 
Melic.  When  that  was  done  Argon  took  the  supreme 
command  and  gave  his  orders  as  sovereign,  and  was 
obeyed  by  all.  And  you  must  know  that  the  name  of 
him  who  was  slain,  whom  we  have  called  the  Melic,  was 
SoLDAN  ;  and  he  was  the  greatest  Lord  after  Acomat 
himself.  In  this  way  that  you  have  heard,  Argon  re- 
covered his  authority. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

How   ACOMAT  WAS   TAKEN   PRISONER, 

4»(A  MESSENGER  breaks  in  upon  Acomat's  festivities  with 
the  news  that  Soldan  was  slain,  and  Argon  released  and 
marching  tP  attack  him.  Acomat  escapes  to  seek 
shelter  with  the  Sultan  of  Babylon,  i,e.  of  Egypt, 
attended  by  a  very  small  escort.  The  Officer  in 
command  of  a  Pass  by  which  he  had  to  go,  seeing  the 
state  of  things,  arrests  him  and  carries  him  to  the  Court 
(probably  Tabriz),  where  Argon  was  already  arrived.) 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

How   ACOMAT   WAS   SLAIN    BY   OrDER   OF   HIS    NePHEW. 

And  so  when  the  Officer  of  the  Pass  came  before  Argon 
bringing  Acomat  captive,  he  was  in  a  great  state  of 
exultation,  and  welcomed  his  uncle  with  a  malediction,* 
saying  that  he  should  have  his  deserts.  And  he  straight- 
way ordered  the  army  to  be  assembled  before  him,  and 
without  taking  counsel  with  any  one,  commanded  the 
prisoner  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  body  to  be 
destroyed.  So  the  officer  appointed  to  this  duty  took 
Acomat  away  and  put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his  body 
where  it  never  was  seen  again. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

How  Argon  was  recognised  as  Sovkreign. 

And  when   Argon   had  done  as   you  have  heard,  and 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Throne  and  of  the  Royal 

*  **  //  dit  d  t0m  mmgU  qt  il  «#i/  U  mmu-V€nu  "  (se«  stt/rm,  pw  9t% 
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Palace,  all  the  Barons  of  the  different  Provinces,  who 
had  been  subject  to  his  father  Abaga,  came  and  per- 
formed homage  before  him,  and  obeyed  him,  as  was  his 
due.^  And  after  Argon  was  well  established  in  the 
sovereignty  he  sent  Casan,  his  son,  with  30,000  horse  to 
the  Arbre  Sec,  I  mean  to  the  region  so-called,  to  watch 
the  frontier.  Thus  then  Argon  got  back  the  govern- 
ment. And  you  must  know  that  Argon  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  1286  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Acomat  had  reigned  two  years,  and  Argon  reigned  six 
years ;  and  at  the  end  of  those  six  years  he  became  ill 
and  died  ;  but  some  say  'twas  of  poison.' 


Note  i. — Arghun,  a  prisoner  (see  last  note),  and  looking  for  the  worst,  was 
upheld  by  his  courageous  wife  BulughAn  (see  Prologue,  ch.  xviL),  who  shared  his 
confinement.  The  order  for  his  execution,  as  soon  as  the  camp  should  next  move, 
had  been  issued. 

BuKA  the  Jelair,  who  had  been  a  great  chief  under  Abdkd,  and  had  resentments 
against  Ahmad,  got  up  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Arghun,  and  effected  his  release  as 
well  as  the  death  of  Alinak,  Ahmad's  commander-in-chief.  Ahmad  fled  towards 
Tabriz,  pursued  by  a  band  of  the  Karaunas,  who  succeeded  in  taking  him.  When 
Arghdn  came  near  and  saw  his  uncle  in  their  hands,  he  called  out  in  exultation 
Moriol — an  exclamation,  sajrs  Wass^f,  which  the  Mongols  used  when  successful  in 
archery, — and  with  a  gesture  gave  the  signal  for  the  prisoner's  death  (loth  August 
1284). 

Buka  is  of  course  the  Boga  of  Polo ;  Alinak  is  his  Soldan,  The  conspirators 
along  with  Buka,  who  are  named  in  the  history  of  Wassdf,  are  Yesubuka^  Gurgan^ 
AruM,  JCurmishi,  and  Arkasun  Noian,  Those  named  by  Polo  are  not  mentioned  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  names  are  all  Mongol.  TagAjar,  Ilchidai,  Tughan, 
Samaghar,  all  appear  in  the  Persian  history  of  those  times.  Tagajar  appears  to 
have  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  the  Pope  (Nicolas  IV.)  in  Z291,  specially 
exhorting  him  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith ;  it  was  sent  along  with  letters  of  like 
tenor  addressed  to  Arghun,  Ghdzin,  and  other  members  of  the  imperial  fiunily. 
Tagajar  is  also  mentioned  by  the  continuator  of  Abulfaraj  as  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  Kaikhdtu.  Ulatai  was  probably  the  same  who  went  a  few 
years  later  as  Arghun's  ambassador  to  Cambaluc  (see  Prologue,  ch.  xvii.) ;  and  Polo 
may  have  heard  the  story  from  him  on  board  ship. 

{Assem,  III.  pt.  2,  118;  Mosheinty  p.  80;  Ilchan.^  passim.) 

Abulfaragius  gives  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Arghdn  to  Kdbldi,  reporting  the 
deposition  of  Ahmad  by  the  princes  because  he  had  "apostatized  from  the  law  of 
their  fathers,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Arabs."  {Assemani,  u,s,  p.  116.)  The  same 
historian  says  that  Ahmad  was  kind  and  liberal  to  the  Christians,  though  Hayton 
speaks  differently. 

Note  2. — Arghun  obtained  the  throne  on  Ahmad's  death,  as  just  related,  and 
loon  after  named  his  son  Ghizin  (bom  in  1271)  to  the  Government  of  Khorasan, 
Mazanderan,  Kumis,  and  Rei.  Buka  was  made  Chief  Minister.  The  circumstances 
of  Arghun's  death  have  been  noticed  already  {supra^  p.  369). 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

How   KlACATU   SEIZED  THE   SOVEREIGNTY    AFTER    ARGON'S    DeATH. 

And  immediately  on  Argon  s  death,  an  uncle  of  his  who 
was  own  brother  *  to  Abaga  his  father,  seized  the  throne, 
as  he  found  it  easy  to  do  owing  to  Casan's  being  so  far 
away  as  the  Arbre  Sec.  When  Casan  heard  of  his 
father  s  death  he  was  in  great  tribulation,  and  still  more 
when  he  heard  of  Kiacatu's  seizing  the  throne.  He 
could  not  then  venture  to  leave  the  frontier  for  fear  of 
his  enemies,  but  he  vowed  that  when  time  and  place 
should  suit  he  would  go  and  take  as  great  vengeance  as 
his  father  had  taken  on  Acomat.  And  what  shall  I  tell 
you?  Kiacatu  continued  to  rule,  and  all  obeyed  him 
except  such  as  were  along  with  Casan.  Kiacatu  took 
the  wife  of  Argon  for  his  own,  and  was  always  dallying 
with  women,  for  he  was  a  great  lechour.  He  held  the 
throne  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  those  two  years 
he  died ;  for  you  must  know  he  was  poisoned.* 


Note  i. — Kaikhatu,  of  whom  we  heard  in  the  Prologue  (vol.  i.  p.  35),  was 
the  brother,  not  the  uncle,  of  Arghun.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  there  were  three 
claimants,  viz.,  his  son  Ghdzin,  his  brother  Kiikhatu,  and  his  cousin  Baidu,  the  son 
of  Tarakai,  one  of  Hulaku's  sons.  The  party  of  Kiikhatu  was  strongest,  and  he  was 
raised  to  the  throne  at  Akhlath,  23rd  July  1 291.  He  took  as  wives  out  of  the 
Rojral  Tents  of  Arghun  the  Ladies  Bulughin  (the  2nd,  not  her  named  in  the 
Prologue)  and  Uruk.  All  the  writers  speak  of  Kiikhatu's  character  in  the  same  way. 
Ilayton  calls  him  "a  man  without  law  or  faith,  of  no  valour  or  experience  in  arms, 
but  altogether  given  up  to  lechery  and  vice,  living  like  a  brute  beast,  glutting  all  his 
disordered  appetites ;  for  his  dissolute  life  hated  by  his  own  people,  and  lightly 
regarded  by  foreigners.**  {Ram,  II.  ch.  xxiv.)  The  continuator  of  Abulfaraj,  and 
Abulfeda  in  his  Annals,  speak  in  like  terms.  (Assent.  III.  Pt.  2nd,  119-120;  Reiske^ 
Ann.  Abulf.  III.  loi.) 

Baidu  rose  against  him ;  most  of  his  chiefs  aliandoned  him,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  in  March- April,  1295.  He  reigned  therefore  nearly  four  years,  not  two  as  the 
text  says. 

•  Frtr  cmmaut  {\.  p.  iB;^ 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

How  Baidu  seized  the  Sovereignty  after  the  Death  of 

KlACATU. 

When  Kiacatu  was  dead,  Baidu,  who  was  his  uncle,  and 
was  a  Christian,  seized  the  throne.^  This  was  in  the 
year  1294  of  Christ's  Incarnation.  So  Baidu  held  the 
government,  and  all  obeyed  him,  except  only  those  who 
were  with  Casan. 

And  when  Casan  heard  that  Kiacatu  was  dead,  and 
Baidu  had  seized  the  throne,  he  was  in  great  vexation, 
especially  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  his  vengeance 
on  Kiacatu.  As  for  Baidu,  Casan  swore  that  he  would 
take  such  vengeance  on  him  that  all  the  world  should 
speak  thereof;  and  he  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
tarry  no  longer,  but  would  go  at  once  against  Baidu  and 
make  an  end  of  him.  So  he  addressed  all  his  people, 
and  then  set  out  to  get  possession  of  his  throne. 

And  when  Baidu  had  intelligence  thereof  he  assembled 
a  great  army  and  got  ready,  and  marched  ten  days  to 
meet  him,  and  then  pitched  his  camp,  and  awaited  the 
advance  of  Casan  to  attack  him ;  meanwhile  addressing 
many  prayers  and  exhortations  to  his  ov/n  people.  He 
had  not  been  halted  two  days  when  Casan  with  all  his 
followers  arrived.  And  that  very  day  a  fierce  battle 
began.  But  Baidu  was  not  fit  to  stand  long  against 
Casan,  and  all  the  less  that  soon  after  the  action  began 
many  of  his  troops  abandoned  him  and  took  sides  with 
Casan.  Thus  Baidu  was  discomfited  and  put  to  death, 
and  Casan  remained  victor  and  master  of  all.  For  as 
soon  as  he  had  won  the  battle  and  put  Baidu  to  death,  he 
proceeded  to  the  capital  and  took  possession  of  the 
government ;  and  all  the  Barons  performed  homage  and 
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obeyed  him  as  their  liege  lord.  Casan  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  1294  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Thus  then  you  have  had  the  whole  history  from 
Abaga  to  Casan,  and  I  should  tell  you  that  Alaii,  the 
conqueror  of  Baudac,  and  the  brother  of  the  Great  Kaan 
Cublay,  was  the  progenitor  of  all  those  I  have  mentioned. 
For  he  was  the  father  of  Abaga,  and  Abaga  was  the 
father  of  Argon,  and  Argon  was  the  father  of  Casan 
who  now  reigns.^ 

Now  as  we  have  told  you  all  about  the  Tartars  of  the 
Levant,  we  will  quit  them  and  go  back  and  tell  you  more 

about  Great  Turkey But  in  good  sooth  we  have  told 

you  all  about  Great  Turkey  and  the  history  of  Caidu,  and 
there  is  really  no  more  to  tell.  So  we  will  go  on  and  tell 
you  of  the  Provinces  and  nations  in  the  far  North. 


Note  i. — The  Christian  writers  often  ascribe  Christianity  to  various  princes  of  the 
Mongol  dynasties  without  any  good  grounds.  Certain  coins  of  the  Ilkhans  of  Persia, 
up  to  the  time  of  Ghdzin*s  conversion  to  Islam,  exhibit  sometimes  Mahomedan  and 
sometimes  Christian  formulae,  but  this  is  no  indication  of  the  religion  of  the  prince. 
Thus  coins  not  merely  of  the  heathen  Khans  Abaka  and  Arghun,  but  of  Ahmad 
Tijjudar,  the  fanatic.1l  Moslem,  are  found  inscribed  **  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost.''  Raynaldus,  under  1285,  gives  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Arghun  to  the  European  Powers,  and  dated  from  Tabriz,,  '*in  the  year  of  the  Ccjck," 
which  l)cgins  **/w  Christ  i  Ncfnrtt^  .-Imnt.'"  But  just  in  like  manner  some  of  the 
Coins  of  Norman  kings  of  Sicily  are  s;iid  to  l)ear  the  Mahomedan  profession  of  faith  ; 
and  the  copper  money  of . some  «)f  the  Ghazncvide  sultans  l)ears  the  (xigan  cfligy  of  the 
bull  A'antfi,  borrowed  from  the  coinage  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Kabul. 

The  European  Princes  could  not  gel  over  the  belief  that  the  Mongols  were  necessarily 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  Mahomedanism  and  all  its  professors.  Though  Ghdzdn  was 
profe>s<Hlly  a  zealous  Mussulman,  we  find  King  James  of  Aragon,  in  1300,  offering 
Ca^san  Key  ^/ J/;;v/ amity  and  alliance  with  much  abuse  of  the  infidel  Saracens ; 
and  the  same  feeling  is  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Edward  II.  of  England  to  the 
**  Emperor  of  the  Tartars,"  which  apparently  was  meant  for  Oljailu,  the  successor  of 
Gha/in.  {Fraehn  tie  llihan.  Numniia^  vi.  and  passim;  Kayn.ihi.  III.  619; 
J.  A.  S.  B.  XXIV.  490;  Kitii^ions  Frederick  II.  I.  396;  Capmany,  Anti^^uas 
'I'ra/ados^  etc.  p.  107  ;  Kynur^  2d  Ed.  III.  34;  see  also  p.  20.) 

There  are  other  asNerlions,  l)esides  our  author's,  that  Paidu  professed  Christianity. 
Ifaytcn  n.u>  so,  and  asserts  that  he  prohibited  Mahomedan  proselytism  among  the 
Tartars.  The  contiiiuator  of  Abulfaraj  s.iys  that  Paidu's  long  aajuaintance  with  the 
(ireek  /V«//>/a  Khatun,  the  wife  of  Al>akd,  had  made  him  favourable  to  Christians, 
V)  that  he  willingly  allowed  a  church  to  be  carried  al)<)Ut  with  the  camp,  and  bells  to 
lie  struck  therein,  but  he  never  openly  professed  Christianity.  In  fact  at  this  lime  the 
whole  \nA\  of  .Mong«»l>  in  Persia  was  {lassing  over  to  Islam,  and  Haidu  also,  to  please 
ihcm,  ad<'|>led  Mahnnietlan  practices.  Bui  he  woul<l  only  employ  Christians  as 
Ministers  of  State.     His  rival   Gha/an,  on   the  other  hand,  strengthened   his  omq 
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inniicncc  bj-  fldoptine  IsUm  [  Bnidu'*  foUowers  fell  off  from  him,  and  delivered  !■ 
into   Ghizi't  powci.      He  vns  put  to  dealh  4lh  of  Octnbci,  1195,  about  leve 
monlhs  >l\vr  ihe  deulh  of  hU  predecessor.     D'Ohsson's  nulhorilies  seem  lo 
no  battle  saeli  as  the  text  spevksof ;  but  Mirlcliuod,  ks  abridged  bf  Teixeira,  does  a>rM 
and  puts  it  at  Naksliiwin  on  the  Amxes  (p.  341). 

Note  2, — Hayton  testifies  from  bis  own  knowledge  lo  the  remarkable  pct^nal  j 
beauty  of  Argh&n,  whibt  be  tells  us  thutlhe  son  Ghiiaiiw-asuDolabJc  for  there 
After  recoujiline  with  great  enlhusiasm  instances  which  lie  bad  witnessed  of  the  duiag  1 
and  encrgjr  of  Ghdiiin,  the  Arnieninn  aulboi  goes  on  ;  "  And  l)ic  most  remariiable 
thing  of  all  was  thai  within  a  frame  so  small,  and  ugly  ainiiut  to  monstrosity,  there 
should  be  assembled  neni-ly  alt  (hose  high  qunlilics  which  nature  is  wont  to  assodale 
with  a  form  of  symmetry  and  beauty.     In  fact  among  all  his  host  of  2oo,cxio  Tartan 
you  should  scarcely  liiid  unu  of  smaller  stature  or  I'f  uglier  and  meaner  aspect  thatt  ■ 
this  Prince," 


TontiDf  OiJBlIu  Kbu,  tbebiQtbc 

Pachymeres  says  that  Chdzjn  made  Cyrus,  Darius,  and  AlMaader  hU  patten 
and  delighted  lo  read  of  them.     lie  was  very  fond  of  the  mechaniul  arts ; 
surpassed  him  in  making  saddle*,  bridles,  ipuis,  grenvcs,  and  helmets; 
hammer,  stitch,  and  jiolish,  and  In  such  occapalions  employed  the  hours  of  his  le 
from  war."    The  same  author  speaks  of  the  purity  and  l>cauiy  uf  his  coin;^,  and  itefl 
excellence  of  his  legislation.     Of  the  latter,  so  famous  in  the  East,  1 
length  is  pven  by  D'Ohssnn.    {Hayton  in  Kamus.  II,  ch.  xxvi.  ;  J^kym.  AnJrvK.^ 
Falaail.  VI.  i  ;  D'Ohssen,  vol.  iv.) 

Before  finally  quiltinE  the  "Tartars  of  the  Levant,'"  we  give  a  reprcsentalSoo rf 
the  finest  work  of  architecture  that  they  hnte  left  behind  them,  the  tomb  built  fir 
himself  by  Oljallu  (see  on  this  page),  or,  as  his  Moslem   iiuiiie   tan,   Mahon 
Khorisbandtth,  in  the  city  of  Sultnniah,  which  he  founded.     Olj.iKu  was  the  brotha" 
Ktid  succesur  of  Mnrco  Polo's  friend  Chitzin,  and  died  in  1316,  eight  years  before  oui 
traveller. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Concerning  King  Conchi  who  rules  the  Far  North. 

You  must  know  that  in  the  far  north  there  is  a  King 
called  Conchi.  He  is  a  Tartar,  and  all  his  people  are 
Tartars,  and  they  keep  up  the  regular  Tartar  religion. 
A  very  brutish  one  it  is,  but  they  keep  it  up  just  the 
same  as  Chinghis  Kaan  and  the  proper  Tartars  did,  so  I 
will  tell  you  something  of  it. 

You  must  know  then  that  they  make  them  a  god  of 
felt,  and  call  him  Natigai  ;  and  they  also  make  him 
a  wife ;  and  then  they  say  that  these  two  divinities  are 
the  gods  of  the  Earth  who  protect  their  cattle  and  their 
corn  and  all  their  earthly  goods.  They  pray  to  these 
figures,  and  when  they  are  eating  a  good  dinner  they  rub 
the  mouths  of  their  gods  with  the  meat,  and  do  many 
other  stupid  things. 

The  King  is  subject  to  no  one,  although  he  is  of  the 
Imperial  lineage  of  Chinghis  Kaan,  and  a  near  kinsman 
of  the  Great  Kaan.^  This  King  has  neither  city  nor 
castle ;  he  and  his  people  live  always  either  in  the  wide 
plains  or  among  great  mountains  and  valleys.  They 
subsist  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  have  no 
corn.  The  King  has  a  vast  number  of  people,  but  he 
carries  on  no  war  with  anybody,  and  his  people  live  in 
great  tranquillity.  They  have  enormous  numbers  of 
cattle,  camels,  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  so  forth. 

You  find  in  their  country  immense  bears  entirely 
white,  and  more  than  20  palms  in  length.  There  are 
also  large  black  foxes,  wild  asses,  and  abundance  of 
sables  ;  those  creatures  I  mean  from  the  skins  of  which 
they  make  those  precious  robes  that  cost  1000  bezants 
each.     There   are   also   vairs   in   abundance ;  and   vast 
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multitudes  of  the  Pharaoh's  rat,  on  which  the  people  live 
all  the  summer  time.  Indeed  they  have  plenty  of  all 
sorts  of  wild  creatures,  for  the  country  they  inhabit  is 
very  wild  and  trackless.^ 

And  you  must  know  that  this  King  possesses  one 
tract  of  country  which  is  quite  impassable  for  horses,  for 
it  abounds  greatly  in  lakes  and  springs,  and  hence  there 
is  so  much  ice  as  well  as  mud  and  mire,   that  horses 
cannot  travel  over  it.     This  difficult  country  is  13  days 
in  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  every  day  s  journey  there  is 
a  post  for  the  lodgment  of  the  couriers  who  have  to  cross 
this  tract.     At  each  of  these  post-houses  they  keep  some 
40  dogs  of  great  size,   in  fact  not  much  smaller  than 
donkeys,  and  these  dogs  draw  the  couriers  over  the  day  s 
journey  from  post-house  to  post-house,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how.     You  see  the  ice  and  mire  are  so  prevalent,  that 
over  this  tract,  which  lies  for  those  13  days'  journey  in  a 
great  valley  between  two  mountains,   no  horses  (as  I 
told  you)  can  travel,  nor  can  any  wheeled  carriage  either. 
Wherefore  they  make  sledges,  which  are  carriages  with- 
out wheels,  and  made  so  that  they  can  run  over  the  ice, 
and  also  over  mire  and  mud  without  sinking  too  deep  in 
it.     Of  these  sledges  indeed  there  are  many  in  our  own 
country,    for   'tis  just   such   that    are    used    in    winter 
for  carrying  hay  and  straw  when  there  have  been  heavy 
rains   and   the   country   is   deep   in   mire.     On   such  a 
sledge  then  they  lay  a  bear-skin  on  which  the  courier 
sits,  and  the  sledge  is  drawn  by  six  of  those  big  dogs  that 
I  spoke  of.     The  dogs  have  no  driver,  but  go  straight 
for  the  next  post-house,   drawing  the  sledge  famously 
over  ice  and  mire.     The  keeper  of  the  post-house  how- 
ever also  gets  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  and  guides  the 
party  by  the  best  and  shortest  way.     And  when  they 
arrive  at  the  next  station  they  find  a  new  relay  of  dogs 
and  sledges  ready  to  take  them  on,  whilst  the  old  relay 
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turns  back  ;  and  thus  they  accomplish  the  whole  journey 
across  that  region,  always  drawn  by  dogs.* 

The  people  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  and  mountains 
adjoining  that  tract  of  13  days' journey  are  great  hunts- 
men, and  catch  great  numbers  of  precious  little  beasts 
which  are  sources  of  great  profit  to  them.  Such  are  the 
Sable,  the  Ermine,  the  Vair,  the  Erculin,  the  Black  Fox, 
and  many  other  creatures  from  the  skins  of  which  the  most 
costly  furs  are  prepared.  They  use  traps  to  take  them, 
from  which  they  can't  escape.*  But  in  that  region  the  cold 
is  so  great  that  all  the  dwellings  of  the  people  are  under- 
ground, and  underground  they  always  live.* 

There  is  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  so  I  shall 
proceed  to  tell  you  of  a  region  in  that  quarter,  in  which 
there  is  perpetual  darkness. 


Note  i.— There  are  two  KuwiNjis,  or  Kaunchis,  as  the  name,  from  Polo's 
representation  of  it,  probably  ought  to  be  written,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Steppes,  if  indeed  there  has  not  been  confusion  about  them;  both  are 
descendants  of  Juji,  the  eldest  son  of  Chinghiz.  One  was  the  twelfth  son  of  Shaibani, 
the  5th  son  of  Juji.  Shaibani's  Yurt  was  in  Siberia,  and  his  family  seem  to  have 
become  predominant  in  that  quarter.  Arghun,  on  his  defeat  by  Ahmad  {supra 
p.  470),  was  besought  to  seek  shelter  with  Kaunchi.  The  other  Kaunchi  was  the  son  of 
Sirtaktai,  the  son  of  Orda,  the  eldest  son  of  Juji,  and  was,  as  well  as  his  father  and 
grandfather,  chief  of  the  White  Horde,  whose  territory  lay  north-east  of  the  Caspian. 
An  embcssy  from  this  Kaunchi  is  mentioned  as  having  come  to  the  court  of  Kaikhata 
at  Siah-Kuh  (north  of  Tabriz)  with  congratulations,  in  the  summer  of  1293.  Polo 
may  very  possibly  have  seen  the  members  of  this  emljassy,  and  got  some  of  his 
information  from  them.  (See  Gold.  HorcU^  149,  249;  Ilkhans^  I.  354,  403;  II.  193, 
where  Hammer  writes  the  name  of  Kandschi.) 

It  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  lineage  of  the  old  rulers  of  Siberia  that  the  old  town  of 
Tyuman  in  Western  Sil)eria  is  still  known  to  the  Tartars  as  Chinghit  Tora^  or  the 
Fort  of  Chinghiz.     (Erman,  I.  310.) 

Note  2. — We  sec  that  Polo's  information  in  this  chapter  extends  over  the  whole 
latitude  of  Siberia  ;  for  the  great  While  Bears  and  the  Black  Foxes  belong  to  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  the  Wild  Asses  only  to  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia. 
As  to  the  Pharaoh's  Rat,  see  vol.  i.  p.  254. 

Note  3  — No  dog-sledges  are  now  known,  I  Ixrlieve,  on  this  side  of  the  course  of 
the  Obi,  and  there  not  south  of  about  61'  30'.  But  in  the  nth  century  they  were  in 
general  use  between  the  Dwina  and  Petchora.  And  Ibn  Batuta's  account  seems  to 
imply  that  in  the  14th  they  were  in  use  far  to  the  south  of  the  present  limit :  '*  It  had 
l)een  my  wish  to  visit  the  Land  of  Darkness,  which  can  only  l)c  done  from  Bolghar. 
There  is  a  distance  of  40  days*  journey  between  these  two  places.  I  had  to  give  up 
the  intention  however  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  attending  the  journey  and  the 
little  fruit  that  it  promised.-      In  that  country  they  travel  only  \*iih  small  vehicles 
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draMm  by  great  dogs.  For  the  steppe  is  covered  with  ice,  and  the  feet  of  men  or  the 
shoes  of  horses  would  slip,  whereas  the  dogs  having  claws  their  paws  don^t  slip  uix)n 
the  ice.  The  only  travellers  across  this  wilderness  are  rich  merchants,  each  of  whom 
owns  about  100  of  these  vehicles,  which  are  loaded  with  meat,  drink,  and  firewood. 
In  fact,  on  this  route  there  are  neither  trees  nor  stones,  nor  human  dwellings.  The 
guide  of  the  travellers  is  a  dog  who  has  often  made  the  journey  before  !  The  price  of 
such  a  beast  is  sometimes  as  high  as  1000  dinars  or  thereabouts.  He  is  yoked  to  the 
vehicle  by  the  neck,  and  three  other  dogs  are  harnessed  along  with  him.  He  is  the 
diief,  and  all  the  other  dogs  with  their  carts  follow  his  guidance  and  stop  when  he 
stops.  The  master  of  this  animal  never  ill-uses  him  nor  scolds  him,  and  at  feeding- 
time  the  dogs  are  always  served  before  the  men.  If  this  be  not  attended  to,  the 
chief  of  the  dogs  will  get  sulky  and  run  off,  leaving  the  master  to  perdition" 
(II.  399-400). 

[Mr.  Parker  writes  (China  Review^  xiv.  p.  359),  that  dog-sledges  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Chinese,  for  in  a  Chinese  poem  occurs  the  line  :  "  Over  the  thick 
snow  in  a  dog-cart." — H.  C] 

The  bigness  attributed  to  the  dogs  by  Polo,  Ibn  Batuta,  and  Rubruquis,  is  an 
imagination  founded  on  the  work  ascribed  to  them.  Mr.  Kennan  says  they  are 
simply  half-domesticated  Arctic  wolves.  Erman  calls  them  the  height  of  European 
spaniels  (qu.  setters  ?),  but  much  slenderer  and  leaner  in  the  flanks.  A  good  draught- 
dog,  according  to  Wrangell,  should  be  2  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  length.  The  number 
of  dogs  attached  to  a  sledge  is  usually  greater  than  the  old  travellers  represent, — none 
of  whom,  however,  had  seen  the  thing. 

WrangelPs  account  curiously  illustrates  what  Ibn  Batuta  says  of  the  Old  Dog 
who  guides  :  "  The  best-trained  and  most  intelligent  dog  is  often  yoked  in  front.  .  .  . 
He  often  displajrs  extraordinary  sagacity  and  influence  over  the  other  dogs,  e,g,  in 
keeping  them  from  breaking  after  game.  In  sudi  a  case  he  will  sometimes  turn  and 
bark  in  the  opposite  direction ;  .  .  .  .  and  in  crossing  a  naked  and  boundless  taundra 
in  darkness  or  snow-drift  he  will  guess  his  way  to  a  hut  that  he  has  never  visited  but 
once  before"  (I.  159).  Kennan  also  says :  "They  are  guided  and  controlled  entirely 
by  the  voice  and  by  a  lead-dog,  who  is  especially  trained  for  the  purpose."  The  like 
is  related  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs.  {Ketman^s  Tent  Life  in  Siberia^  pp.  163- 164; 
H^aocTs  Mammaiia^  p.  266. ) 

Note  4. — On  the  Erculin  and  Ercolin  of  the  G.  T.,  written  Arculin  in  next  chapter, 
Areolino  of  Ramusio,  Herculini  of  Pipino,  no  light  is  thrown  by  the  Italian  or  other 
editors.  One  supposes  of  course  some  animal  of  the  ern.ine  or  squirrel  kinds  afford- 
ing valuable  fur,  hut  I  can  find  no  similar  name  of  any  such  animal.  It  may  be  the 
Argali  or  Sil)crian  Wild  Sheep,  which  Rubruquis  mentions  :  '*  I  saw  another  kind  of 
l>east  which  is  called  Arcali  ;  its  body  is  just  like  a  ram's,  and  its  horns  spiral  like  a 
ram's  also,  only  they  are  so  big  that  I  could  scarcely  lift  a  pair  of  them  with  one  hand. 
They  make  huge  drinking-vesscls  out  of  these"  (p.  230).     [See  I.  p.  177.] 

Vaity  so  often  mentioned  in  me<ii.vval  works,  appears  to  have  l>een  a  name 
appropriate  to  the  fur  as  prcparc<l  rather  than  to  the  animal.  This  apjX'ars  to  have 
l»cen  the  Siberian  squirrel  called  in  French /^'/i/.^m,  the  Uick  of  which  is  of  :i  fine 
grey  and  the  Ixrlly  of  a  brilliant  white.  In  the  Vair  (which  is  perhaps  only  varius  or 
variegated)  the  h«cks  and  bellies  were  joined  in  a  kind  of  checqucr ;  whence  the 
heraldic  checquer  called  by  the  same  name.  There  were  two  kinds,  menu-vair 
corrupted  into  minaer^  and  /; to frair,  but  I  cannot  learn  clearly  on  \%hat  the  distinc- 
tion rested.  (Sec  DouetdCArnj^  p.  xxxv.)  Upwards  of  2000  ventres  de  menuvair 
were  sometimes  consumed  in  one  complete  suit  of  rol>cs  {ih.  xxxii.). 

The  traps  used  by  the  Siberian  trilxrs  to  take  these  valuable  animals  arc  described 
by  Emian  (I.  452),  only  in  the  Knglish  translation  the  desciipiion  is  totally  incom- 
prehensible;  also  in  Wrangell,  I.  151. 

Note  5. — The  country  chiePy  described  in  this  chapter  is  pr<»l>ably  that  v^hich  the 
Kussiaa<(,  and  als<3  the  Arabian  Gec»graphers,  used  to  term    Kz/^tiii,  ap()arently  the 
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country  of  the  Ostyaks  on  the  Obi.  The  winter-dwellings  of  the  people  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  underground,  but  they  arc  flanked  with  earth  piled  up  against  the 
walls.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  Yakuts  in  Eastern  Siberia,  and  these 
often  have  the  floors  also  sunk  3  feet  in  the  earth.  Habitations  really  subterranean, 
of  some  previous  race,  have  been  found  in  the  Samoyed  country.  {K/aprotk^s  Mag. 
Asiatiqui^  II.  66.) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Concerning  the  Land  of  Darkness. 

Still  further  north,  and  a  long  way  beyond  that 
kingdom  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  is  a  region 
which  bears  the  name  of  Darkness,  because  neither  sun 
nor  moon  nor  stars  appear,  but  it  is  always  as  dark  as 
with  us  in  the  twilight.  The  people  have  no  king  of 
their  own,  nor  are  they  subject  to  any  foreigner,  and  live 
like  beasts.  [They  are  dull  of  understanding,  like  half- 
witted persons.^] 

The  Tartars  however  sometimes  visit  the  country, 
and  they  do  it  in  this  way.  They  enter  the  region  riding 
mares  that  have  foals,  and  these  foals  they  leave  behind 
After  taking  all  the  plunder  that  they  can  get  they  find 
their  way  back  by  help  of  the  mares,  which  are  all  eager 
to  get  back  to  their  foals,  and  find  the  way  much  better 
than  their  riders  could  do.^ 

Those  people  have  vast  quantities  of  valuable  peltry ; 
thus  they  have  those  costly  Sables  of  which  I  spoke,  and 
they  have  the  Ermine,  the  Arculin,  the  Vair,  the  Black 
Fox,  and  many  other  valuable  furs.  They  are  all 
hunters  by  trade,  and  amass  amazing  quantities  of  those 
furs.  And  the  people  who  are  on  their  borders,  where 
the  Light  is,  purchase  all  those  furs  from  them ;  for  the 
people  of  the  Land  of  Darkness  carry  the  furs  to  the 
Light  country  for  sale,  and  the  merchants  who  purchase 
these  make  great  gain  thereby,  I  assure  you.* 
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The  people  of  this  region  are  tall  and  shapely,  but 
very  pale  and  colourless.  One  end  of  the  country 
borders  upon  Great  Rosia.  And  as  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said  about  it,  I  will  now  proceed,  and  first  I  will  tell 
you  about  the  Province  of  Rosia. 

NoTB  I. — In  the  Ramusian  version  we  have  a  more  intelligent  representation  of 
the  facts  regarding  the  iMttd  of  Darkness :  "  Because  for  most  part  of  the  winter 
months  the  sun  appears  not,  and  the  air  is  dusky,  as  it  is  just  before  the  dawn  when 
you  see  and  yet  do  not  see ; "  and  again  below  it  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  catching 
the  fur  animals  "in  summer  when  they  have  continuous  daylight"  It  is  evident 
that  the  writer  of  this  version  did  and  the  writer  of  the  original  French  which  we 
have  translated  from  did  not  understand  what  he  was  writing.  The  whole  of  the 
latter  account  implies  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  darkness.  It  resembles  Pliny's 
hazy  notion  of  the  northern  regions:*  "pars  mundi  damnata  a  rerum  naturft 
et  densi  mersa  caligine."  Whether  the  fault  is  due  to  Rustician's  ignorance  or  is 
Polo's  own,  who  can  say  ?  We  are  willing  to  debit  it  to  the  former,  and  to  credit 
Marco  with  the  improved  version  in  Ramusio.  In  the  Masdlak-al-Absdr^  however, 
we  have  the  following  passage  in  which  the  conception  is  similar  :  '*  Merchants  do 
not  ascend  (the  Wolga)  beyond  Bolghar;  from  that  point  they  make  excursions 
through  the  province  of  Julman  (supposed  to  be  the  country  on  the  Kama  and 
Viatka).  The  merchants  of  the  latter  country,  penetrate  to  Yughra,  which  is  the 
extremity  of  the  North.  Beyond  that  you  see  no  trace  of  habitation  except  a  great 
Tower  built  by  Alexander,  after  which  there  is  nothing  but  Darkness."  The  narrator 
of  tliis,  being  asked  what  he  meant,  said  :  **  It  is  a  region  of  desert  mountains,  where 
frost  and  snow  continually  reign,  where  the  sun  never  shines,  no  plant  vegetates,  and 
no  animal  lives.  Those  mountains  border  on  the  Dark  Sea,  on  which  rain  falls 
perpetually,  fogs  arc  ever  dense,  and  the  sun  never  shows  itself,  and  on  tracts  per- 
petually covcre<i  with  snow."     (N.  et  Ex.  XIII.  i.  285.) 

Note  2. — This  is  probably  a  story  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  occurs  in  the  legends 
of  the  mythical  Uji^hut^  Patriarch  of  the  Turk  and  Tartar  nations,  as  given  by  Rashid- 
uddin.  In  this  hero's  campaign  towards  the  far  north,  he  had  ordered  the  old  men 
to  be  left  behind  near  Almalik  ;  but  a  very  ancient  sage  called  Bushi  Khwaja  per- 
suaded his  son  to  carry  him  forward  in  a  box,  as  they  were  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
need  the  counsel  of  experienced  age.  When  they  goi  to  the  land  of  Kaid  Ilitlun^ 
Ughuz  and  his  ofticers  were  much  perplexed  about  finding  their  way,  as  they  had 
arrived  at  the  I^nd  of  Darkness.  The  old  Buslti  was  then  consulted,  and  his  advice 
was  that  they  should  take  v\ith  tlicm  4  mares  and  9  shc-asses  that  had  foals,  and  tie 
up  the  foals  at  the  entrance  to  the  iLand  of  Darkness,  but  drive  the  dams  before 
them.  And  when  they  wished  to  return  they  would  t)e  guided  by  the  scent  and 
maternal  instinct  of  the  mares  and  she-asses.  And  so  it  was  done.  (See  Erdrnann 
Temudsthin^  p.  478.)  Ughuz,  according  to  the  Mussulman  interpretation  of  the 
JEastern  Legends,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Japhet. 

The  story  also  found  its  way  into  some  of  the  later  Greek  forms  of  the  Alex- 
ander Legends.  Alexander,  when  about  to  enter  the  I^and  of  Darkness,  takes  with 
him  only  picke<l  young  men.  Getting  into  difhculties,  the  King  wants  to  send  back 
for  some  old  sage  who  should  advise.  Two  young  men  had  smuggled  their  old  father 
with  them  in  anticipation  of  such  need,  and  on  promise  uf  amnesty  they  produce  him. 
He  gives  the  advice  to  use  the  mares  as  in  the  text.  (See  MiilUr^s  ed.  of  Pseudo- 
CallistktmSt  Bk.  II.  ch.  xxxiv.) 

*  That  IS,  in  one  passage  of  Pliny  (iv.  la) ;  for  in  another  passage  from  bis  multifariv>us  note  book, 
where  Thole  b  spoken  of,  the  Arctic  oay  and  night  are  much  more  distinctly  characterised  (IV.  t^ 
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NOTB  3. — Ibn  Batuta  thus  describes  the  traffic  that  took  place  with  the  natives  of 
the  Land  of  Darkuess  :  **When  the  Travellers  have  accomplished  a  journey  of  40 
days  across  this  Desert  tract  they  encamp  near  the  borders  of  the  Land  of  Darkness. 
Each  of  them  then  deposits  there  the  goods  that  he  has  brought  with  him,  and  all 
return  to  their  quarters.  On  the  morrow  they  come  back  to  look  at  their  goods,  and 
find  laid  beside  them  skins  of  the  Sable,  the  Vair,  and  the  Ermine.  If  the  Qwner  of 
the  goods  is  satisfied  with  what  is  laid  l)cside  his  parcel  he  takes  it,  if  not  he  leaves  it 
there.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of  Darkness  may  then  (on  another  visit)  increase 
the  amount  of  their  deposit,  or,  as  often  happens,  they  may  take  it  away  altogether 
and  leave  the  goods  of  the  foreign  merchants  untouched.  In  this  way  is  the  trade 
conducted.  The  people  who  go  thither  never  know  whether  those  with  whom  they 
buy  and  sell  are  men  or  goblins,  for  they  never  see  any  one  !"  (II.  401.) 

[*'Ibn  Batuta's  account  of  the  market  of  the  'Land  of  Darkness*  .  .  .  agrees 
almost  word  for  word  with  Dr  Hirth's  account  of  the  *  Spirit  Market,  taken  from  the 
Chinese.*"     {Parker,  China  Review,  XIV.  p.  359.)— H.  C] 

Abulfeda  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  trade  ;  and  so  does  Herberstein. 
Other  Oriental  writers  ascribe  the  same  custom  to  the  Wisu,  a  people  three  months' 
journey  from  Bolghar.  These  Wisu  have  been  identified  by  Fraehn  with  the  IVesses, 
a  people  spoken  of  by  Russian  historians  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Bielo  Osero, 
which  I^ke  indeed  is  alleged  by  a  Russian  author  to  have  been  anciently  called  IVusu, 
misunderstood  into  IVeissensee,  and  thence  rendered  into  Russian  Bielo  Osero 
("White  Lake").  {Golden  Horde,  A  pp.  p.  429;  BUscking,  IV.  359-360;  Herberstein 
in  Ram,  II.  168  v.;  Fraehn,  Bolghar,  pp.  14,  47  ;  Do.,  Ibn  Fozlan,  20^seqq,,  221.) 
Dumb  trade  of  the  same  kind  Ls  a  circumstance  related  of  very  many  different  races 
and  periods,  e.g.^  of  a  people  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  by  Herodotus,  of 
the  Sabaean  dealers  in  frankincense  by  Theophrastus,  of  the  Seres  by  Pliny,  of  the 
Sasians  far  south  of  Ethiopia  by  Cosmas,  of  the  people  of  the  Clove  Islands  by 
Kazwini,  of  a  region  beyond  Segelmessa  by  Mas'udi,  of  a  people  far  beyond  Timbuc- 
too  by  Cadamosto,  of  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon  by  Marignolli  and  more  modern  writers, 
of  the  Poliars  of  Malabar  by  various  authors,  by  Paulus  Jovius  of  the  Laplanders, 
etc.  etc. 

Pliny's  attribution,  surely  erroneous,  of  this  custom  to  the  Chinese  [sec  supra, 
H.C.],  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  a  misunderstanding  by  which  this  method 
of  trade  was  confused  with  that  other  curious  system  of  dumb  higgling,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  knuckles  under  a  shawl,  a  masonic  system  in  use  from  Peking  to  Bombay, 
and  possibly  to  Constantinople. 

The  term  translated  here  **  Light,**  and  the  **  Light  Country,"  is  in  the  G.  T. 
**a  la  Carte,"  *^  a  la  Cartes,"  This  puzzled  me  for  a  long  time,  as  I  see  it  puzzled 
Mr.  Hugh  Murray,  Signor  Bartoli,  and  Lazari  (who  passes  it  over).  The  version  of 
Pipino,  **ad  Lucis  terras finitimas  defentnt,"  points  to  the  true  reading; — Carte 
is  an  error  for  Claris. 

The  reading  of  this  chapter  is  said  to  have  fired  Prince  Rupert  with  the  scheme 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
Description  of  Rosia  and  its  People.     Province  of  Lac. 

RosiA  is  a  very  great  province,  lying  towards  the  north. 
The  people  are  Christians,  and  follow  the  Greek  doctrine. 
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There  are  several  kings  in  the  country,  and  they  have  a 
language  of  their  own.  They  are  a  people  of  simple 
manners,  but  both  men  and  women  very  handsome,  being 
all  very  white  and  [tall,  with  long  fair  hair].  There  are 
many  strong  defiles  and  passes  in  the  country ;  and  they 
pay  tribute  to  nobody  except  to  a  certain  Tartar  king  of 
the  Ponent,  whose  name  is  Toctai  ;  to  him  indeed  they 
pay  tribute,  but  only  a  trifle.  It  is  not  a  land  of  trade, 
though  to  be  sure  they  have  many  fine  and  valuable  furs, 
such  as  Sables,  in  abundance,  and  Ermine,  Vair,  Ercolin, 
and  Fox  skins,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world  [and 
also  much  wax].  They  also  possess  many  Silver-mines, 
from  which  they  derive  a  large  amount  of  silver.^ 

There  is  nothing  else  worth  mentioning;  so  let  us 
leave  Rosia,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  the  Great  Sea,  and 
what  provinces  and  nations  lie  round  about  it,  all  in 
detail ;  and  we  will  begin  with  Constantinople. — First, 
however,  I  should  tell  you  of  a  province  that  lies  between 
north  and  north-west.  You  see  in  that  region  that  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  there  is  a  province  called  Lac, 
which  is  conterminous  with  Rosia,  and  has  a  king  of  its 
own.  The  people  are  partly  Christians  and  partly 
Saracens.  They  have  abundance  of  furs  of  good  quality, 
which  merchants  export  to  many  countries.  They  live 
by  trade  and  handicrafts.^ 

There  is  nothing  more  worth  mentioning,  so  I  will 
speak  of  other  subjects ;  but  there  is  one  thing  more  to 
tell  you  about  Rosia  that  I  had  forgotten.  You  see  in 
Rosia  there  is  the  greatest  cold  that  is  to  be  found  any- 
where, so  great  as  to  be  scarcely  bearable.  The  country 
is  so  great  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean 
Sea,  and  'tis  in  that  sea  that  there  are  certain  islands  in 
which  are  produced  numbers  of  gerfalcons  and  peregrine 
falcons,  which  are  carried  in  many  directions.  From 
Russia  also  to  Oroech  it  is  not  very  far,  and  the  journey 
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could  be  soon  made,  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous 
cold ;  but  this  renders  its  accomplishment  almost 
impossible.* 

Now  then  let  us  speak  of  the  Great  Sea,  as  I  was 
about  to  do.  To  be  sure  many  merchants  and  others 
have  been  there,  but  still  there  are  many  again  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  so  it  will  be  well  to  include  it  in  our 
Book.  We  will  do  so  then,  and  let  us  begin  first  with 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople. 


Note  i. — Ibn  Fozlan,  the  oldest  Arabic  author  who  gives  any  detailed  accoant  of 
the  Russians  (and  a  very  remarkable  one  it  is),  says  he  **  never  saw  people  of  form  more 
perfectly  developed  ;  they  were  tall  as  palm-trees,  and  ruddy  of  countenance,"  but  at 
the  same  time  '*the  most  uncleanly  people  that  God  hath  created,"  drunken,  and 
frightfully  gross  in  their  manners.  {Fr(uhns  Ibn  Fazlan,  p.  5  seqq,)  Ibn  Batuta  is  in 
some  respects  less  flattering ;  he  mentions  the  silver-mines  noticed  in  our  text :  "  At 
a  da3r*s  distance  from  Ukak*  are  the  hills  of  the  Russians,  who  are  Chrbtians.  They 
have  red  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  ugly  to  look  at,  and  crafty  to  deal  M-ith.  They  have 
silver-mines,  and  it  is  from  their  country  that  are  brought  the  saum  or  ingots  of  ^Iver 
with  which  buying  and  selling  is  carried  on  in  this  country  (Kipchak  or  the  Ponent  of 
Polo).  The  weight  of  each  saitmah  is  5  ounces"  (II.  414).  Mas'udi  also  says: 
*'The  Russians  have  in  their  country  a  silver-mine  similar  to  that  which  exists 
in  Khorasan,  at  the  mountain  of  IJanjhir  {i.e.  Panjshir ;  II.  15  ;  and  see  supra,  vol. 
i.  p.  161).  These  positive  and  concurrent  testimonies  as  to  Russian  silver-mines  are 
remarkable,  as  modem  accounts  declare  that  no  silver  is  found  in  Russia.  And  if  we 
go  back  to  the  i6th  century,  Herberstein  says  the  same.  There  was  no  silver,  be 
says,  except  what  was  imported ;  silver  money  had  been  in  use  barely  100  years ; 
previously  they  had  used  oblong  ingots  of  the  value  of  a  ruble,  without  any  figure  or 
legend.     (Ram.  II.  159.) 

But  a  welcome  communication  from  Professor  Bruun  points  out  that  the  statement 
of  Ibn  Batuta  identifies  the  silver-mines  in  question  with  certain  mines  of  argentiferous 
lead-ore  near  the  River  Mious  (a  river  falling  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  about  22  miles  west 
of  Taganrog) ;  an  ore  which  even  in  recent  times  has  afforded  60  per  cent,  of  lead, 
and  ^i  per  cent,  of  silver.  And  it  was  these  mines  which  furnished  the  ancient 
Russian  rubles  or  ingots.  Thus  the  original  ruble  was  the  saumah  of  Ibn  Batata,  the 
sommo  of  P^olotti.  A  ruble  seems  to  be  still  called  by  some  term  like  saumah  in 
Central  Asia ;  it  is  printed  soom  in  the  Appendix  to  Davics's  Punjab  Report,  p.  xi. 
And  Professor  Bruun  tells  me  that  the  silver  ruble  is  called  Som  by  the  Ossethi  of 
Caucasus,  t 

Franc. -Michel  quotes  from  Fitz-Stephen*s  Desc.  of  London  {temp,  Henry  II.) : — 

**  Aurum  mittit  Arabs  .... 
Seres  purpureas  vestes  ;  Gaili  sua  vina  ; 
Norwegi^  Russi,  varium,  grysium,  sabelinas." 


*  This  Ukak  of  Ibn  Batuta  is  not,  as  I  too  hastily  suppo<^d  (vol.  L  p.  8)  the  Ucaea  of  the  Polos 
on  the  Volga,  but  a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  appears  in  some  medieval  maps 
as  Locac  or  Locaq  \i.e.  POcac)^  and  which  Elie  de  Laprimaudaie  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Medieval 
Caspian,  locates  at  a  place  called  Kasiik,  a  little  east  of  NIariupoL  {Et.  tur  U  Comm.  mu  Meyen,  Agt^ 
p.  330.)    I  owe  this  correction  to  a  valued  correspondent,  Professor  Bi-uun,  of  Odevsa. 

t  The  word  is,  however,  perhaps  Or.  Turkish  ;  Som^  "  pure,  solid."  (See  Paevetdt  CourieUUtWeA 
Vdmb/ry^  S.  v.) 
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I  was  ovemin  wiih  fire  >nd  swoid  as  far  as  Tver  and  Tonhok  by  Baio  Klan 
;S),  some  yesirs  before  hU  invasion  of  I'uland  and  Silesia.  Tartar  Mi- 
wrar  eslablished  in  the  Russian  cities  as  fat  north  at  Rostov  and  Jaroslawt, 
d  Ita  nunf  yean  Russian  princes  as  far  u  Noi-^oiod  paid  homage  lo  the  Mongol 
n  theii  court  at  Sarai.  Tlieii  subjection  to  Ihc  Khans  wiu  not  such  a  trifle  al 
:nM  to  imply ;  and  at  least  a  doien  RnssittD  princes  met  their  douh  at  the 
Inds  of  the  Mongol 


NoTX  3.— Tba  Zar  of  this  fosatge  appean  to  lie  WALt^ciiM.     AInlUt  la  calli 
»  Waltodii  /tiifiU  ;  Rubiuijnia  Jl/at,  which  h«  Mya  b  the  ume  won)  a*  ff/ae  {the 
d  Europoui  Ibcnt  of  llig*e  d*)-a  being  Blthi,  Blfrllia),  but  the  Taiuis  coold  not 
cc  the  B  (p.  375].     Abntghad  nj-i  ihe  orie>nal  inhabiiinti  of  Kipchak  were 
I,  Ilie  Olabi,  Ikt  Majan,  and  the  Boihtirs. 
Rn^ml'iiil)  U  WKing  In  ptadn);  illat  ur  WalUchs  in  Aua  ;  at  least  the  people  neai 
K  Uial,  who  he  >i)i  w>-r«  to-caUeil  by  the  Tartan,  otniuii  have  been  Walhu:lia. 
lofcwM  Biuun,  who  cutiects  myciroi  in  folkiwin{  Kuti>iK|uit,  thinki  IhoM  Atntlc 
e  been  filrvfxi,  or  Cumanians. 
'.  RucLhill  {Kuirifi,  p,   I  jo,  niXe)  writes  i  "A  litanch  uf  the  Volga  Bulgui 
AtSaa  Muldo-Valladi  cnnnlry  in  about  A.U.  48J,  but  it  wai  not  until  Ihe  Gnt 
'  *|*AUl  ecnlsry  that  «  portion  nf  them  putn!  the  Danube  under  the  leader- 
t,  and  (MBbnthM)  tlicmn-lrrt  In  the  i«cteni  Bolipiia,  Kriai  Williatn't 
L*"— H.CJ 

fignj. — Ortti  Ugenenllf  luppoied  to  be  ■  miiuLc  ki  KfttttA,  NOKWSCK 
M  Norway,  which  b  prubaltle  enou){li.  Bui  coiuideiing  tht  Asiatic  vouirc*  of  qhwe 
of  <MB  aalhix'*  infornatinn,  it  i*  aUo  poaiiUe  that  Orattk  ispreienli  Waiio.     The 
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Waraegs  or  Warangs  are  celebrated  in  the  oldest  Russian  hbtory  as  a  race  of  warlike 
immigrants,  of  whom  came  Rurik,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  royal  dynasty,  and  whose 
name  was  long  preserved  in  that  of  the  Varangian  guards  at  Constantinople.  Many 
Eastern  geographers,  from  Al  Biruni  downwards,  speak  of  the  Warag  or  Warang  as  a 
nation  dwelling  in  the  north,  on  the  borders  of  the  Slavonic  countries,  and  on  the 
shores  of  a  great  arm  of  the  Western  Ocean,  called  the  Sea  of  tVarang,  evidently  the 
Baltic  The  Waraegers  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  Danes  or  Northmen, 
an^  Erman  mentions  that  in  the  bazaars  of  Tobolsk  he  found  Danish  goods  known  as 
Varangian,  Mr.  Hyde  Clark,  as  I  learn  from  a  review,  hafi  recently  identified  the 
Warangs  or  Warings  with  the  Variniy  whom  Tacitus  couples  with  the  Angli,  and  has 
shown  probable  evidence  for  their  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Britain.  He 
has  also  shown  that  many  points  of  the  laws  which  they  established  in  Russia  were 
purely  Saxon  in  character.  (Bayer  in  Comment,  Acad.  PetropoL  IV.  276  seqq.; 
Fraehn  in  App.  to  Ibn  Fozlan^  p.  177  seqq,;  Erman^  I.  374  ;  Sat,  Review^  19th  June, 
1869;  Gold.  HorcUy  App.  p.  428.) 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 
He    begins  to  speak   of  the  Straits  of  Constantinople,  but 

DECIDES  TO   leave   THAT   MATTER. 

At  the  straits  leading  into  the  Great  Sea,  on  the  west 
side,  there  is  a  hill  called  the  Faro. But  since  be- 
ginning on  this  matter  I  have  changed  my  mind,  because 
so  many  people  know  all  about  it,  so  we  will  not  put  it 
in  our  description,  but  go  on  to  something  else.  And  so 
I  will  tell  you  about  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent,  and  the 
lords  who  have  reigned  over  them. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 
Concerning  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent  and  their  Lords. 

The  first  lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent  was  Sain,  a 
very  great  and  puissant  king,  who  conquered  Rosia  and 
CoMANiA,  Alania,  Lac,  Menjar,  Zic,  Gothia,  and  Ga- 
ZARiA ;  all  these  provinces  were  conquered  by  King  Sain. 
Before  his  conquest  these  all  belonged  to  the  Comanians, 
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but  they  did  not  hold  well  together  nor  were  they 
united,  and  thus  they  lost  their  territories  and  were 
dispersed  over  divers  countries ;  and  tho^e  who  remained 
all  became  the  servants  of  King  Sain.^ 

After  King  Sain  reigned  King  Patu,  and  after  Patu 
Barca,  and  after  Barca  Mungletemur,  and  after 
Mungletemur  King  Totamangul,  and  then  Toctai  the 
present  sovereign.* 

Now  I  have  told  you  of  the  Tartar  kings  of  the 
Ponent,  and  next  I  shall  tell  you  of  a  great  battle  that 
was  fought  between  Alau  the  Lord  of  the  Levant  and 
Barca  the  Lord  of  the  Ponent. 

So  now  we  will  relate  out  of  what  occasion  that  battle 
arose,  and  how  it  was  fought. 


NoTK  I. — j-Thc  CoiiANiANS,  a  people  of  Turkish  race,  the  Polovtti\px  *'  Dwellers 
of  the  Plain  '*  of  Nestor,  the  Russian  Annalist]  of  the  old  Russians,  were  one  of  the 
chief  nations  occupjring  the  plains  on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea  and  eastward  to 
the  Caspian,  previous  to  the  Mongol  invasion.  Rubruquis  makes  them  identical  with 
the  KiPCHAK,  whose  name  is  generally  attached  to  those  plains  by  Oriental 
writers,  but  Hammer  disputes  this.      [See  a  note,  pp.  92-93  of  Kockhilts  Rubruck, 

— n.  C.l 

Ai.AMA,  the  country  of  the  Alans  on  the  northern  skirts  of  the  Caucasus  and 
towards  ihe  Caspian  ;  Lac,  the  Wallachs  as  above.  Mknjar  is  a  subject  of  doubt. 
It  may  be  Mdjar^  on  the  Kunia  River,  a  city  which  was  visited  by  Ibn  Hatuta,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  Kummdjar.  It  was  in  the  14th  century  the  seat  of  a 
Franciscan  convent.  Coins  of  that  century,  both  of  Majar  and  New  Majar,  are 
given  by  Erdmann.  The  building  of  the  fortresses  of  Kichi  Majar  and  UIu  Majar 
(little  and  great)  is  ascribed  in  the  Derbend  Nameh  to  Naoshirwan.  The  ruins  of 
Majar  were  extensive  when  seen  by  Gmelin  in  the  last  century,  but  when  visited  by 
Klaproth  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  one  there  were  few  buildings  remaining. 
Inscriptions  found  there  are,  like  the  coins,  Mongol -Maliomedan  of  the  14th  centur}*. 
Klaproth,  with  reference  to  these  ruins,  says  that  Majar  merely  means  in  **oId 
Tartar  '*  a  stone  building,  and  denies  any  connection  with  the  Magyars  as  a  nation. 
But  it  is  possible  that  the  Magyar  country,  i.e,  Hunj^ary,  is  here  intended  by  Polo,  for 
several  Asiatic  writers  of  his  time,  or  near  it,  speak  of  the  Hungarians  as  Majdr. 
Thus  Abulfeda  speaks  of  the  infidel  nations  near  the  Danube  as  including  AuUk, 
Majirs,  and  Serbs  ;  Rashiduddin  speaks  of  the  Mongols  as  conquering  the  country 
of  the  Bashkirds,  the  Majors,  and  the  Sassan  (probably  Saxons  of  Transylvania). 
One  such  mention  from  Abulghazi  has  been  quoted  in  note  2  to  ch.  xxii.  ;  in  I  he 
Masdlakal-Absdr^  the  Cherkes,  Russians^  Aas  (or  Alans),  and  Majar  are 
associated  ;  the  Majar  and  Aldn  in  Sharifuddin.  Doubts  indeed  arise  whether  in 
some  of  these  instances  a  people  loaited  in  ^\sia  l>e  not  intended.*     (Rubr.  p.  246; 


*  Tbtft  doubt  axtses  also  where  Abulfeda  speaks  of  Majg;aria  in  the  fax  north,  "  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  the  Madjf^an  a  1  urk  race  "  of  pa^^n  noniads,  by  whom  he  <ieems  to  mean  the  Bashkirs. 
{Kfimainis  Ahulf.  I.  324.)  Kor  it  is  to  the  Bashkir  country  t)i.4t  the  Franciscan  travellen  apply  the 
term  Great   Hungary,  showing  that  they  were  led  to  believe  it  the  original  seat  of  the  Mmgymrs. 
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(I^AvezaCt  p.  486  segq.  ;  Golden  Horde^  p.  5  ;  /.  B,  II.  375  zeqq, ;  Busching^  IV. 
359;  Cathay^  p.  233;  Ntimi  Asiatici^  I.  333,  451  ;  KlaprotKs  Travels^  ch.  xxxi.  ; 
A^.  et  Ex.  XIII.  i.  269,  279  \  P,  de  la  Croix,  II.  383 ;  Rein.  Abulf.  I.  80 ; 
D'Ohsson,  II.  628.) 

[**The  author  of  the  Tarikh  Djihan  Kushai^  as  well  as  Rashid  and  other 
Mohammedan  authors  of  the  same  period,  term  the  Hungarians  Baskkerdi  (Bashkirs). 
This  latter  name,  written  also  Baskkurdy  appears  for  the  first  time,  it  seems,  in 
Ibn  Fozlan's  narrative  of  an  embassy  to  the  Bulgars  on  the  Volga  in  the  banning 

of  the  loth  century  (translated  by  Fraehn,  *De  Bashkiris,'  etc.,  1822) The 

Hungarians  arrived  in  Europe  in  the  9th  century,  and  then  called  themselves  Mcigyar 
(to  be  pronounced  Modjor),  as  they  do  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Russian 
Chronicler  Nestor  mentions  their  passing  near  Kiev  in  898,  and  terms  them  Ugry. 
But  the  name  Magyar  was  also  known  to  other  nations  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Abulfeda 
(ii.  324)  notices  the  Madjgars ;  it  would,  however,  seem  that  he  applies  this  name  to 
the  Bashkirs  in  Asia.  The  name  Madjar  occurs  also  in  Rashid*s  record.  In  the 
Chinese  and  Mongol  annals  of  the  13th  century  the  Hungarians  are  termed 
Madja-rh.^^     {Bretschneider^  Med.  Res.  I.  pp.  326-327.) — H.  C.J 

Zic  is  Circassia.  The  name  was  known  to  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  of 
classic  times.  Ramusio  (II.  196  v)  gives  a  curious  letter  to  Aldus  Manotios  from 
George  Interiano,  **  Delia  vita  d^  Zychi  chiamati  Circassi"  and  a  great  namber  of 
other  references  to  ancient  and  mediaeval  use  of  the  name  will  be  found  in  D'Aveiac's 
Essay,  so  often  quoted  (p.  497). 

GoTHiA  is  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  from  Sudak  to  Balaklava  and  the 
mountains  north  of  the  latter,  then  still  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  the  Goths.  The 
Genoese  officer  who  governed  this  coast  in  the  15th  century  bore  the  title  of 
Capiianus  Gotiae  ;  and  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  still  survived,  maintaining  their  Teutonic 
speech,  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  when  Busbeck,  the  emperor's  ambassador 
to  the  Porte,  fell  in  with  two  of  them,  from  whom  he  derived  a  small  vocubulary  and 
other  particulars.  {Busbequii  Opera^  1660,  p.  321  seqq.  ;  I^Avezac^  pp.  498-499; 
Heyd.  II.  123  seqq.  ;  Cathay ^  pp.  200-201.) 

Gazaria,  the  Crimea  and  part  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Khazars^  a  people  whom  Klaproth  endeavours  to  prove  to  have  been 
of  Finnish  race.  When  the  Genoese  held  their  settlements  on  the  Crimean  coast 
the  Board  at  Genoa  which  administered  the  affairs  of  these  colonies  was  called  The 
Office  of  Gazaria. 

Note  2. — The  real  list  of  the  *' Kings  of  the  Ponent,"  or  Khans  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  down  to  the  time  of  Polo's  narrative,  runs  thus :  Batu,  Sartak,  Ulagcki 
(these  two  almost  nominal),  Barka,  MangkuTimur,  Tudai  Mangku,  Tulabugha^ 
Tuktuka  or  ToKTAi.  Polo  here  omits  Tulabugha  (though  he  mentions  him  below 
in  ch.  xxix.),  and  introduces  before  Batu,  as  a  great  and  powerful  conqueror,  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  a  prince  whom  he  calls  Sain.  This  is  in  fact  Batu  himself, 
the  leader  of  the  great  Tartar  invasion  of  Europe  (1240-1242),  whom  he  has  split  into 
two  kings.  Batu  bore  the  surname  of  Sain  Khan^  or  "the  Good  Prince,"  by  which 
name  he  is  mentioned,  e.g.^  in  Makriri  {QuairenUre' s  Trans.  II.  45),  also  in  Wassif 
{Hammer's  Trans,  pp.  29-30).  Piano  Carpini's  account  of  him  is  worth  quoting : 
'*  Ilominibus  quidem  ejus  satis  benignus  ;  timetur  tamen  valde  ab  iis ;  sed  cradelis- 
simus  est  in  pugnd ;  sagax  est  multum  ;  et  etiam  astutissimus  in  bello,  "quia  longo 
tempore  jam  pugnavit."     This  Good   Prince  was  indeed  crudelissimus  in  pugnA. 

(Ktiir.  274,  Ptaft.  (Sarfin.  747  ;  and  in  same  vol.,  D'Avezac^  p.  491.)  Further  confusion  aiises  firom 
the  fact  that,  besides  the  Uralian  Bashkirs,  there  were,  down  to  the  X3th  century,  Bashkirs  recognised 
as  such,  and  as  distinct  from  the  Hungarians  though  akin  to  them,  dwelling  in  Hunfcarian  territory. 
Ibn  Said,  speaking  of  Sebennico  (the  cradle  of  the  Polo  familyX  says  that  when  the  Tartan  advanced 
under  its  walls  (1343  f)  "  the  Hungarians,  the  Bashkirs,  and  the  Germans  united  their  forces  near  the 
city  "and  gave  the  invaders  a  signal  defeat  iRcinauds  Abut/.  I.  3x9;  see  also  304,  305.)  One 
would  gladly  know  what  are  the  real  names  that  M.  Keinaud  renders  Hongrois  ana  Aliemandt, 
The  Christian  Bashkirdsof  Khondemir,  on  the  borders  of  the  Franks,  appear  to  be  Hungarians.  (See 
•/•  ^'m  **r.  IV.  torn.  xvii.  p.  iii.) 
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Al  Moscow  he  ordered  a  general  massacre,  and  270,000  right  ears  are  said  lo  have 
been  laid  before  him  in  teslimony  to  its  accomplish rrenl.  Il  is  odd  enough  that  a 
mistake  like  that  in  the  text  is  not  confined  to  Polo.  The  chronicle  of  Kazan, 
according  to  a,  Russian  writer,  makes  Sain  succeed  Ba/u.  { Carfini,  p.  746  ;  _/.  As. 
sir.  IV.  torn.  ivii.  p,  109 ;  Banking,  V,  493  ;  also  Golden  Herde,  p.  141,  note.) 

Bata  himself,  in  the  great  invasion  of  the  West,  was  with  the  southern  hoist  in 
Hungary  ;  ibc  noilhem  anny  which  Toi^ht  at  Licgniti  was  under  Baidu,  a  son  of 
Chaghalai. 

According  to  the  Maidlai-al-AbiAr,  the  territory  of  Kipchak,  over  which  this 
dynasty  ruled,  extended  in  length  from  the  Sea  of  Istambul  to  the  River  Irtish,  a 
jonmey  of  6  months,  and  in  breadth  from  Bolghai  to  the  Iron  Gales,  4  (?)  months' 
journey.  A  tecond  traveller,  quoted  in  the  same  work,  says  the  empire  extended 
from  the  Iron  Gates  to  YHghra  (see  p.  483  jM/ra],  and  from  the  Irtish  to  the  country 
of  the  Nimej.  The  last  term  is  very  curious,  being  the  Russian  Niimitz,  "  Dumb," 
a  term  which  in  Russia  is  used  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Germans  j  a  people,  lo  wit, 
imable  to  speak  Slavonic.    {N.  tl  E^.  XIII.  i.  281,184.) 

["An  allusion  to  the  Mongol  invasion  of  Poland  and  Silesia  is  found  in  the 
Yutn-shi,  ch.  cixi.,  biograpliy  of  Wu-liang-ho  I'ai  (the  son  of  Su-bu-t'ai).  It  ii 
ttated  there  that  Wu-lian^*ho  I'ai  [Uriangcadai]  accompanied  Badu  when  he  invaded 
the  countries  of  A'liirA'a  (Kipchak)  and  JI'u-/j-ji' (Russia).  Subsequcnlly  he  took 
part  also  in  the  expedition  against  the /'o/iV-rA  and  A'w-iHi-jK."  {Dr.  Brtl!<kneidir, 
Med.  Rei.  I.  p.  322. )  With  reference  lo  these  two  names.  Dr.  Bretschneider  says, 
in  a  note,  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  Poles  and  Germans  are  intetided.  "  At  lo 
ill  origin,  the  Russian  linguists  generally  derive  it  from  ntmei,  'dumb,'  i.e.,  oruble 
to  speak  Slavonic  To  the  ancient  Jtyatntine  chroniclers  the  Geniians  were  known 
under  the  same  naiue.  Cf.  Mnralfs  Essai  de  Ckronegr.  Byzanl.,  sub  anno 
88i;  'Lea  Slavons  maltraitis  par  lea  guetriets A^.rmW:i'  de  Swiaiopole'  (King  of 
Great  Moravia,  870-S94).  SophiK:tes'  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
periods  from  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  moo:  'AVmi/ii'  Ausirians,  Germans.  This  name  is 
met  also  in  the  Mohammeiian  authors.  According  ti>  the  MasJlak-al-Absir,  of 
the  Grst  halfofthe  14th  century  (transl.  by  Qualremcie,  A^.  el  Ext.  XXII.  384),  the 
country  of  the  Kipchaks  extended  (eastward)  to  the  country  of  the  NtmedJ,  which 
separates  the  Franks  from  the  Russians.  The  Turks  stiH  call  the  Germans  Niemeii ; 
the  Hungarians  term  them  A'ftmf." — II.  C] 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

Of  the  War  that  arose  between  Alau  and  Barca,  and  the 

Battles  that  they  fought. 

It  was  in  the  year  1261  of  Christ's  incarnation  that  there 
arose  a  great  discord  between  King  Alau  the  Lord  of 
the  Tartars  of  the  Levant,  and  Barca  the  King  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Ponent ;  the  occasion  whereof  was  a 
province  that  lay  on  the  confines  of  both.^ 

<jr  (They  exchange  defiances,  and  make  vast  prepara- 
tions.) 

And  when  his  preparations  were  complete,  Alau  the 
Lord  of  Levant  set  forth  with  all  his  people.  They 
marched  for  many  days  without  any  adventure  to  speak 
of,  and  at  last  they  reached  a  great  plain  which  extends 
between  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Sea  of  Sarain.*  In 
this  plain  he  pitched  his  camp  in  beautiful  order ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  there  was  many  a  rich  tent  and  pavilion 
therein,  so  that  it  looked  indeed  like  a  camp  of  the  wealthy. 
Alau  said  he  would  tarry  there  to  see  if  Barca  and  his 
people  would  come ;  so  there  they  tarried,  abiding  the 
enemy's  arrival.  This  place  where  the  camp  was  pitched 
was  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  kings.  Now  let  us  speak 
of  Barca  and  his  people.* 


Note  i. — "Que  marcesoit  d  le  un  et  h  le  autre;**  in  Scotch  phrase,  "which 
marched  yi\\\i  both." 

Note  2. — Respecting  the  Iron  Gates,  see  vol.  i.  p.  53.  The  Caspian  is  here 
called  the  Sea  of  Sarat'n,  probably  for  Sarai,  after  the  great  city  on  the  Volga.  For 
we  find  it  in  the  Catalan  Map  of  1375  lenned  the  Sea  of  Sarra,  (5therwise  Saratn 
might  have  been  taken  for  some  corruption  oi  Skitwdn.    (See  vol.  1  p.  59,  note  S.) 

Note  3. — The  war  here  spoken  of  is  the  same  which  is  mentioned  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  book,  as  having  compelled  the  two  Elder  Polos  to  travel  much 
further  eastward  than  they  had  contemplated. 

Many  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  between  the  cousins  Ilulaku  and  Barka  had 
existed  for  several  years.  The  Mameluke  Sultan  Bibars  seems  also  to  have  stimulated 
Ikurka  to  hostility  with  Hulaku.     War  broke  out  in  1262,  when  50,000  men  from 
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Kipchak,  under  the  command  of  Nogai,  passed  Derbend  into  the  province  of  Shirwan. 
They  were  at  first  successful,  but  afterwards  defeated.  In  December,  Hulaku,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  passed  Derbend,  and  routed  the  (otqcs  which  met  him. 
Abaka,  son  of  Hulaku,  was  sent  on  with  a  large  force,  and  came  upon  the  opulent 
camp  of  Barka  beyond  the  Terek.  They  were  revelling  in  its  plunder,  when  Barka 
rallied  his  troops  and  came  upon  the  army  of  Abaka,  driving  them  southward  again, 
across  the  frozen  river.  The  ice  broke  and  many  perished.  Abaka  escaped,  chased 
by  Barka  to  Derbend.  Hulaku  returned  to  Tabriz  and  made  great  preparations  for 
vengeance,  but  matters  were  apparently  never  carried  further.  Hence  Polo's  is  any- 
thing but  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter. 

The  following  extract  from  Wassifs  History,  referring  to  this  war,  is  a  fine  sample 
of  that  prince  of  rigmarole  : 

"In  the  winter  of  662  (A.D.  1262- 1263)  when  the  Almighty  Artist  had  covered 
the  River  of  Derbend  with  plates  of  silver,  and  the  Furrier  of  the  Winter  had  clad  the 
hills  and  heaths  in  ermine  ;  the  river  being  frozen  hard  as  a  rock  to  the  depth  of  a 
spear's  length,  an  army  of  Mongols  went  forth  at  the  command  of  Barka  Aghul,  filthy 
as  Gh61s  and  Devils  of  the  dry-places,  and  in  numbers  countless  as  the  rain-drops,'* 
etc  etc.  (Golden  Horde^  p.  163  seqq,  ;  Ikhan,  I.  214  zeqq. ;  Q.  /?.  p.  393  seqq, ; 
Q,  Makrisi,  I.  170;  Hammers  IVassdf^  p.  93.) 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 
How  Barca  and  his  Army  advanced  to  meet  Alau. 

4*  (Barca  advances  with  350,000  horse,  encamps  on 
the  plain  within  10  miles  of  Alau  ;  addresses  his  men,  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  fighting  after  3  days,  and 
expresses  his  confidence  of  success  as  they  are  in  the 
right  and  have  50,000  men  more  than  the  enemy.) 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 
How  Alau  addressed  his  Followers. 

•(.  (Alau  calls  together  **  a  numerous  parliament  of  his 
worthies"*  and  addresses  them.) 


*  "  //  asenhlt  encore  um  purUmant  de  gramJ  qttantitis  det  buenx  komet* 
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CHAPTER    XXVIIL 
Of  the  Great  Battle  between  Alau  and  Barca. 

<^  (Description  of  the  Battle  in  the  usual  style,  with 
nothing  characteristic.  Results  in  the  rout  of  Barca  and 
great  slaughter.) 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 
How  Totamangu  was  Lord  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Ponent. 

You  must  know  there  was  a  Prince  of  the  Tartars  of 
the  Ponent  called  MongotExMUR,  and  from  him  the 
sovereignty  passed  to  a  young  gentleman  called 
ToLOBUGA.  But  Totamangu,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
influence,  with  the  help  of  another  Tartar  King  called 
NoGAi,  slew  Tolobuga  and  got  possession  of  the 
sovereignty.  He  reigned  not  long  however,  and  at 
his  death  Toctai,  an  able  and  valiant  man,  was  chosen 
sovereign  in  the  place  of  Totamangu.  But  in  the  mean- 
time two  sons  of  that  Tolobuga  who  was  slain  were  grown 
up,  and  were  likely  youths,  able  and  prudent. 

So  these  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Totamangu,  got 
together  a  goodly  company  and  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Toctai.  When  they  had  got  thither  they  conducted 
themselves  with  great  discretion,  keeping  on  their  knees 
till  Toctai  bade  them  welcome,  and  to  stand  up.  Then 
the  eldest  addressed  the  Sovereign  thus :  "  Good  my 
Lord  Toctai,  I  will  tell  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability  why 
we  be  come  hither.  We  are  the  sons  of  Totamangu, 
whom  Tolobuga  and  Nogai  slew,  as  thou  well  knowest 
Of  Tolobuga  we  will  say  no  more,  since  he  is  dead,  but 
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we  demand  justice  against  Nogai  as  the  slayer  of  our 
Father ;  and  we  pray  thee  as  Sovereign  Lord  to  summon 
him  before  thee  and  to  do  us  justice.  For  this  cause  are 
we  come ! "  ^ 

(Toctai  agrees  to  their  demand  and  sends  two 
messengers  to  summon  Nogai,  but  Nogai  mocks  at  the 
message  and  refuses  to  go.  Whereupon  Toctai  sends  a 
second  couple  of  messengers.) 


Note  i. — I  have  not  attempted  to  correct  the  obvious  confusion  here;  for  ia 
comparing  the  story  related  here  with  the  regular  historians  we  find  the  knots  too 
complicated  foi  solution. 

In  the  text  as  it  stands  we  first  learn  that  Totamangu  by  help  of  Nogai  kills 
Tolobuga^  takes  the  throne,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Toctai.  But  presently  we  find 
that  it  is  the  sons  of  Totamangu  who  claim  vengeance  from  Toctai  against  Nc^i  for 
having  aided  Tolobuga  to  slay  their  father.  Turning  back  to  the  list  of  princes  in 
chapter  xxiv.  we  find  Totamangu  indeed,  but  Tolobuga  omitted  altogether. 

The  outline  of  the  history  as  gathered  from  Hammer  and  D*Ohsson  is  as 
follows : — 

NOGHAI,  for  more  than  half  a  century  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Mongol 
Princes,  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Chinghiz,  being  the  sod  of  Tatar,  son  of 
Tewal,  son  of  Juji.  He  is  first  heard  of  as  a  leader  under  Batu  Khan  in  the  great 
invasion  of  Europe  (1241),  and  again  in  1258  we  find  him  leading  an  invasion  of 
PoUnd. 

In  the  latter  quarter  of  the  century  he  had  established  himself  as  practically  in- 
dependent, in  the  south  of  Russia.  There  is  much  about  him  in  the  Byzantine  history 
of  Pachymeres ;  Michael  Palaeoiogus  sought  his  alliance  against  the  Bulgarians  (of 
the  south),  and  gave  him  his  illegitimate  daughter  Kuphrosyne  to  wife.  Some  years 
later  Noghai  gave  a  daughter  of  his  own  in  marriage  to  Fecnlor  Rostislawitz,  Prince 
of  Smolensk. 

Mangu-  or  Mangku-Tcmur,  the  great-nephew  and  successor  of  Barka,  died  in 
12S0-81  leaving  nine  sons,  but  was  succeeded  by  his  brotlier  TiDAl-MANfJKU  (Polo's 
Totamangu).  This  Piince  occupied  himself  chiefly  witli  the  company  of  Mahomedan 
theologians  and  was  averse  to  the  cares  of  government.  In  1287  ho  aUiicated,  and 
was  replaced  by  TuLABUdHA  {.Tolobuga)^  the  son  of  an  elder  brother,  whose  power, 
however,  was  shared  by  other  princes.  Tulabu^ha  quarrelled  with  old  Noghai  and 
was  preparing  to  attack  him.  Noghai  however  persuaded  him  to  come  to  an  interview, 
ami  at  this  Tulubugha  was  put  to  death.  Toktai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mangku-Temur, 
who  was  associated  with  Noghai,  obtained  the  throne  of  Ki{)chak.  This  was  in  1291 
We  hear  nothing  of  sons  of  Tudai-Mangku  or  Tulabugha. 

Some  years  later  we  hear  of  a  symlx)lic  dec!araii<»n  of  war  sent  by  Toktai  to 
Noghai,  and  then  of  a  great  battle  between  ihein  near  the  Iwnks  of  the  Don,  in  which 
Toktai  is  defeated.  l^ter,  .they  are  again  at  war,  and  somewhere  s<3uth  of  the 
Dnieper  Noghai  is  beaten.  As  he  was  escaping'  with  a  few  mounte<l  followers,  he 
was  cut  down  by  a  Russian  horseman.  **  I  am  N«>ghai,"  said  the  old  wariior,  **  take 
me  to  Toktai."  The  Russian  took  the  bridle  to  lead  him  to  the  camp,  but  by  the 
way  the  old  chief  expired.  Tlic  horseman  carried  liis  he.id  to  the  Khan  ;  its  heavy 
grey  eyebrows,  we  are  told,  hung  over  and  hid  the  eyes.  Toktai  asked  the  Russian 
how  he  knew  the  he-id  to  Ijc  that  of  Noghai.  "lie  told  me  so  himself,"  said  the 
man.     ^Vnd  so  he  was  ordered  to  execution  for  having  presumed  to  slay  a  great  Prince 
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without  orders.  How  like  the  story  of  David  and  the  Amalekite  in  Ziklag !  (2  Samuel, 
ch.  i.). 

The  chronology  of  these  events  is  doubtful.  Kashiduddin  seems  to  put  the  defeat 
of  Toktai  near  the  Don  in  1298- 1 299,  and  a  passage  in  Wassdf  extracted  by  Hammer 
seems  to  put  the  defeat  and  death  of  Noghai  about  1303.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  that  war  between  the  two  was  in  full  flame  in  the  beginning  of  1296; 
Makrizi  seems  to  report  the  news  of  a  great  defeat  of  Toktai  by  Noghai  as  reaching 
Cairo  in  fumadah  I.  a.h.  697  or  February- March,  1298.  And  Novairi,  from  whom 
D'Ohsson  gives  extracts,  appears  to  put  the  defeat  and  death  of  Noghai  in  1 299.  If 
the  battle  on  the  Don  is  that  recounted  by  Marco  it  cannot  be  put  later  than  1297, 
and  he  must  have  had  news  of  it  at  Venice,  perhaps  from  relations  at  Soldaia.  I 
am  indeed  reluctant  to  believe  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  events  of  which  he  had 
cognizance  before  quitting  the  East ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  favour  of  that  view. 
{Golden  Horde ^  especially  269  seqq, ;  llchan.  II.  347,  and  also  p.  35  ;  D^Ohsson^  IV. 
Appendix;  Q.  Mdkrizi^  IV.  60.) 

The  symbolical  message  mentioned  above  as  sent  by  Toktai  to  Nc^hai,  consisted 
of  a  hoe,  an  arrow,  and  a  handful  of  earth.  Noghai  interpreted  this  as  meaning,  "  If 
you  hide  in  the  earth,  I  will  dig  you  out !  If  you  rise  to  the  heavens  I  will  shoot  you 
down  !  Choose  a  battle-field  ! "  What  a  singular  similarity  we  have  here  to  the 
message  that  reached  Darius  1800  years  before,  on  this  very  ground,  from  Toktai's 
predecessors,  alien  from  him  in  blood  it  may  be,  but  identical  in  customs  and  mental 
characteristics : — 

''At  last  Darius  was  in  a  great  strait,  and  the  Kings  of  the  Scythians  having 
ascertained  this,  sent  a  herald  bearing,  as  gifts  to  Darius,  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and 

five  arrows Darius*s  opinion  was  that  the  Scythians  meant  to  give  themselves 

up  to  him But  the  opinion  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  who  had  deposed 

the  Magus,  did  not  coincide  with  this ;  he  conjectured  that  the  presents  intimated  : 
*  Unless,  O  Persians,  ye  become  birds,  and  fly  into  the  air,  or  become  mice  and  hide 
yourselves  beneath  the  earth,  or  become  frogs  and  leap  into  the  lakes,  ye  shall  never 
return  home  again,  but  be  stricken  by  these  arrows.*  And  thus  the  other  Persians 
interpreted  the  gifts."  {Herodotus ^  by  Carey,  IV.  131,  132.)  Again,  more  than  500 
years  after  Noghai  and  Toktai  were  laid  in  the  steppe,  when  Muraview  reached  the 
court  of  Khiva  in  1820,  it  happened  that  among  the  Russian  presents  offered  to  the 
Khan  were  two  loaves  of  sugar  on  the  same  tray  with  a  quantity  of  powder  and  shot. 
The  Uzbegs  interpreted  this  as  a  symbolical  demand :  Peace  or  War  ?  {K  sn 
Turcomanie,  p.  165.) 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

Of  the  Second  Message  that  Toctai  sent  to  Nogai,  and  his 

Reply. 

^  (They  carry  a  threat  of  attack  if  he  should  refuse  to 
present  himself  before  Toctai.  Nogai  refuses  with 
defiance.  Both  sides  prepare  for  war,  but  Toctai's  force 
is  the  greater  in  numbers.) 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

How  TOCTAI    MARCHED   AGAINST   NOGAI. 

•f»  (The  usual  description  of  their  advance  to  meet  one 
another.  Toctai  is  joined  by  the  two  sons  of  Totamangu 
with  a  goodly  company.  They  encamp  within  ten  miles 
of  each  other  in  the  Plain  of  Nerghi.) 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

How  Toctai  and  Nogai  address  their  People,  and  the  next 

Day  join  Battle. 

•J»  (The  whole  of  this  is  in  the  usual  formula  without  any 
circumstances  worth  transcribing.  The  forces  of  Nogai 
though  inferior  in  numbers  are  the  better  men-at-arms. 
King  Toctai  shows  great  valour.) 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 
Thk  valiant  Feats  and  Viciory  of  Kint.  Nogai, 

•J»  (The  deeds  of  Nogai  surpass  all ;  the  enemy  scatter 
like  a  flock,  and  are  pursued,  losing  60,000  men,  but 
Toctai  escapes,  and  so  do  the  two  sons  of  Totamangu.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV.  AND  LAST 

Conclusion.* 

And  now  ye  have  heard  all  that  we  can  tell  you  about 
the  Tartars  and  the  Saracens  and  their  customs,  and 
likewise  about  the  other  countries  of  the  world  as 
far  as  our  researches  and  information  extend.  Only 
we  have  said  nothing  whatever  about  the  Greater 
Sea  and  the  provinces  that  lie  round  it,  although  we 
know  it  thoroughly.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  needless 
and  useless  task  to  speak  about  places  which  are 
visited  by  people  every  day.  For  there  are  so  many 
who  sail  all  about  that  sea  constantly,  Venetians,  and 
Genoese,  and  Pisans,  and  many  others,  that  everybody 
knows  all  about  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  pass  it 
over  and  say  nothing  of  it. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  we  took  our  departure 
from  the  Court  of  the  Great  Kaan  you  have  heard  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Book,  in  that  chapter  where 
we  told  you  of  all  the  vexation  and  trouble  that 
Messer  Maffeo  and  Messer  Nicolo  and  Messer  Marco 
had  about  getting  the  Great  Kaan's  leave  to  go ;  and 
in  the  same  chapter  is  related  the  lucky  chance  that 
led  to  our  departure.  And  you  may  be  sure  that 
but  for  that  lucky  chance,  we  should  never  have  got 
away  in  spite  of  all  our  trouble,  and  never  have  got 
back  to  our  country  again.  But  I  believe  it  was 
God's  pleasure  that  we  should  get  back  in  order  that 
people  might  learn  about  the  things  that  the  world 
contains.  F'or  according  to  what  has  been  said  in 
the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the   Book,  there 

*  This  conclusion  is  not  found  in  any  copy  except  in  the  Crusca  Italian,  and,  with  a  little  modifica 
tion,  in  another  at  Florence,  belonging  to  the  Pucci  family.    It  is  iust  possible  that  it  was  the 
embellishment  cf  a  transcriber  or  translator  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  very  old,  and  serves  as  an  epilogue. 
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never  was  a  man,  be  he  Christian  or  Saracen  or 
Tartar  or  Heathen,  who  ever  travelled  over  so  much 
of  the  world  as  did  that  noble  and  illustrious  citizen  of  the 
City  of  Venice,  Messer  Marco  the  son  of  Messer  Nicolo 
Polo. 
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Appendix  K-^continued, 

(II.)  The  Polos  of  San  Geremia. 

The  preceding  Table  gives  the  Family  of  our  Traveller  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  sound  data  for  tracing  it,  either  upwards  or  downwards. 

I  have  expressed,  in  the  introductory  notices,  my  doubts  about  the 
Venetian  genealogies,  which  continue  the  family  down  to  141 8  or  19,  because 
it  seems  to  me  certain  that  all  of  them  do  more  or  less  confound  with  our 
Polos  of  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  members  of  the  other  Polo  Family  of  S. 
Geremia.  It  will  help  to  disentangle  the  subject  if  we  put  down  what  is 
ascertained  regarding  the  S.  Geremia  family. 

To  the  latter  with  tolerable  certainty  belonged  the  following  : — 

1302.  Marco  Polo  of  Cannareggio,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  64-67.     (The  Church  of  S. 

Geremia  stands  on  the  canal  called  Cannareggio.) 

Already  in  1224,  we  find  a  Marco  Polo  of  S.  Geremia  and  Canna 

reggio.     (See  Liber  Plegiorumy  published  with  Archivio  Veneto,  1872 

pp.  32,  36. 
1319.  (Bianca,  widow  of  Giovanni  Polo?)* 

1332.  24th  March.     Concession,  apparently  of  some  privilege  in  connection  with 

the  State  Lake  in  San  Basilio,  to  Donato  and  Hermorao  ( =  Hermolaus 
or  Almor6)  Paulo  (Document  partially  illegible).t 

1333.  23rd  October.  Will  of  Marchesina  Corner,  wife  of  Marino  Gradenigo  of 

S.  ApoUinare,  who  chooses  for  her  executors  ''my  mother  Dona  Fiordelisa 
Comaro,  and  my  uncle  {Barba)  Scr  Marco  Polo."t  Another  extract 
apparently  of  the  same  will  mentions  **  mia  cusina  Maria  Polo,"  and 
*•  mio  custn  Marco  Polo"  three  times. § 

1349.   Marino  Polo  and  Brothers. II 

1348.  About  this  time  died  NicoLO  Polo  of  S.  Gcrcmia,1I  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Great  Council.**  He  had  a  brother  Marco,  and  tliis 
Marco  had  a  daughter  Agnbsina.  Nicolo  also  leaves  a  sister  Barbara 
(a  nun),  a  son  GioVANNiNO  (apparently  illegilimate**),  of  age  in  1351,1!  a 
nephew  Gherardo,  and  a  niece  P'lhiri'A,*  Abbess  of  Sia.  Catarina  in 
Mazzorbo. 

The  executors  of  Nicolo  are  Giovanni  and  Donato  Polo.U  Wc 
have  not  their  relationship  stated. 

Donato  must  have  been  the  richest  Polo  we  hear  of,  for  in  the 
Estitiio  or  forced  Loan  of  1379  for  the  Genoese  War,  he  is  assessed  at 
23,000  Lire.W  A  history  of  that  war  also  states  that  he  ("Donado 
Polo  del  Canareggio")   presented   the  Government  with   1000  ducats, 


*  Document  in  Archixno  of  the  Casa  di  Ricovtro,  Bundle  LXXVll.,  No.  909. 

f  Rggistro  di  GrtuU^  4*  c     Comm.  by  Comm.  Berchet. 

\  Arch.  Gtn.  dti  Giudici  del  Propria,  I'erf.  Na  83,  ist  July,  134a,  cites  thii.    (Comm.  Bcrchet.) 

f  Arch,  dei  Procuratori  di  Sam  Marco,  with  Testam.  1327,  January,  marked  "  N.  H.  Ser  Marco 
Gradenigo."    (Comm.  Berchet.) 

<  Document  in  Archivio  of  the  Cmsa  di  Ricowro,  Bundle  I.XXIV.,  No.  6s  t. 

\  Ltst  (extraaed  in  1868  9)  of  Documents  in  the  above  Archivio,  but  which  teem  to  have  been 
ftince  mi%Lait.l. 

**  Parchment  in  the  povicuioo  of  Cav.  P.  Stefani,  containing  a  decision,  dated  i6th  September, 
>35S*  Mgoed  by  the  Doge  and  two  Councillors,  in  favour  of  Giovanoino  Polo,  natural  son  of  the  Noble 
Nicoletto  of  S.  Geremia  {qu.  NohiUt  Viri  NicoUti  Paulo\ 

tt  1b  Gallicciolli,  DelU  Mem.  Vem.  Antiche,  Ven.  17951  H.  p.  136.  In  the  MS.  of  Cmppeilmri 
Campid0gU0  Vtntto,  in  the  Marciana,  the  stim  ftated  is  3000  only. 
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besides  maintaining  in  arms  himself,  his  son,  and  seven  others.*     Under 

1388  we  find  Donato  still  living,  and  mention  of  Cataruzza,  d.  of 

Donato  :t  and  under  1390  of  Elena,  widow  of  Donato. t 

The  Testamentary   Papers  of  Nicolo  also  speak  of  GlACOMO  [or 

Jacopo]  Polo.     He  is  down  in  the  Estitno  of  1379  for  1000  Ltref^  and 

in  1 37 1  an  inscription  in  Cicogna  shows  him  establishing  a  family  bxirial- 

place  in  Sta.  Maria  de'  Servi  iX 

[M'CCCLXXI.      Die   primo    mensis  .    .    .    S.    Dni    lACHOBI. 

PAVLI.      DE    CFINIO.      SANCTI.      lEREMlE.      EX.     SVOR. 
HEREDVM.] 
(1353.  2nd  June.     Viriola,  widow  of  Andrea  or  Andriuolo  Polo  of  Sta.  Maria 

Nuova  ?)§ 
1379.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  we  have  NicOLO  assessed  at  4000 

lire.W 
1381.  And  apparently  this  is  the  NicoLO,  son  of  Almoro  {Hermolaus)y  who  was 

raised  to  the  Great  Council,  for  public  service  rendered,  among  30  elected 

to  that  honour  after  the  ¥rar  of  Chioggia.1[     Under  1410  we  find  Anna, 

relict  of  Nicolo  Polo.** 
1379.  In  this  year  also,  Almoro,  whether  father  or  brother  of  the  last,  contributes 

4000  lire  to  the  Estimo.ll 
1390.  Clemente  Polo  (died  before  1397)**  and  his  wife  Maddaluzia.**    Also 

in  this  year  Paolo  Polo,  son  of  Nicolo,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 

Giov.  Vitturi.tt 
1408  and  141 1.  Chiara,  daughter  of  Francesco  Balbi,  and  widow  of  Ermolao 

(or  Almor6)  Polo,  called  of  Sta.  Trinith,  ** 
1416.  Giovanni,  perhaps  the  Giovannino  mentioned  above.** 
1420.  22nd  November.  Bartolo,  son  of  Ser  Almoro  and  of  the  Nobil  Donna 

Chiara  Orio.  (?)tt    This  couple  probably  the  same  as  in  the  pen- 
ultimate entry. 
1474,  seqq.    Accounts  belonging  to  the  Trust  Estate  of  Bartolomeo  Polo  of  S. 

Geremia.** 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  Marco  Polo,  member  of  the  Greater 
Coimcil,  chosen  Auditor  Sententiarum^  7th  March,  1350,  and  named  among 
the  electors  of  the  Doges  Marino  Faliero  (1354)  and  Giovanni  Gradenigo 
(1355).  The  same  person  appears  to  have  been  sent  as  ProTrveditore  to 
Dalmatia  in  1355.  As  yet  it  is  doubtful  to  what  family  he  belonged,  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  may  have  belonged  to  our  traveller's  branch,  and  have 
continued  that  branch  according  to  the  tradition.  But  I  suspect  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Marco,  brother  of  Nicolo  Polo  of  S.  Geremia,  mentioned 
above,  under  1348.  (See  also  vol.  i.  p.  7^.)  Cappellari  states  distinctly  that 
this  Marco  was  the  father  of  the  Lady  who  married  Azzo  Trevisan.  (See 
Introd.  p.  7<?.) 

We  have  intimated  the  probability  that  he  was  the  Marco  mentioned 
twice  in  connection  with  the  Court  of  Sicily.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  /p,  note.) 

A  later  Marco  Polo,  in  1537,  distinguished  himself  against  the  Turks  in 

•  Delia  Presa  di  Ckiozza  in  Muraiori,  Script,  xv.  785. 

t  Documents  seen  by  the  Editor  in  the  Arcb.  of  the  Casa  di  Ricevero, 

X  Cicogna,  I.  p.  77. 

I  Arch.  Gtn.  deiCiud.  Perg.  No.  X2a 

I  In  Gallicciolli  DelU  Mem.  Ven.  Antiche,  Ven.  1795,  II.  p.  136. 

H  CappellaH,  MS. ;  Sanuto,  Vite  de'  Duchi  di  Ven.  in  Muratori^  XXII.  73a 

**  Documents  seen  by  the  Editor  in  the  Arch,  of  the  Cata  di  Ricovero. 

ft  Cappel/an. 

XX  Libra  dOro  from  1414  to  1497  in  Museo  Correr.     Comm.  by  Comm.  Bercbet- 
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command  of  a  ship  called  the  Giustiniana;  forcing  his  way  past  the  enemy's 
batteries  into  the  Gulf  of  Prevesa,  and  cannonading  that  fortress.  But  he 
had  to  retire,  being  unsupported. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  Francesco  Paulo  appears  among  the  list  of  those 
condemned  for  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Baiamonte  Tiepolo  in  1310. 
(Dandulo  in  Mur,  XII.  410,  490.) 

[I  note  from  the  MS.  oi  Priuli^  Genealo^ie  dellefamiglie  nobilidi  Vemsia^ 
kept  in  the  R**.  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Venice,  some  information,  pp".  4376-4378, 
which  permit  me  to  draw  up  the  following  Genealogy  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  Polos  of  San  Geremia  : — 

Andrea,  of  San  Felice 

I 


Marco  Nicolo  Maffio 

of  S.  Grisostomo, 

buried  at  S.  Lorenzo. 


I  I  I  I 

Marco  Stefikno  Giovanni  Maffio 


(Milioni) 


I  I  I  u 

Almor6  of  Maffio  Marco  NicolO 


San  Geremia 


Nicol6  of  San  Geremia 
made  a  Nobleman,  4th  Sept.  1381 

I  I  I. 

Maffio  Marco  Marin 

I  I 

Marco  +  141 8 

Governor  ol  Castel  Vccchio, 
at  Verona. 

Sir  Henry  Yule  writes  above  (11.  p.  507)  that  Nicolo  Polo  of  S.  Geremia 
had  a  brother  Marco,  and  this  Marco  had  a  daughter  Agncsina.  1  find  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Notary  Hrutti,  in  the  Will  of  Elisabetta  Polo,  dated  14th 
March,  1350  :— 

liETA     -   Marco  Poi.o  [Marcolixo?] 
of  S.  C»ri.soj>tom() 


I  I  .  I. 

AgncMiia  Christina  Marina 

=  Nicolelo.  =  Michalelo  in  the  Mon.i.stery 

of  S.  I^orenzo. 

Tlic  Maffio,  son  of  Nicol6  of  S.  (iiov.  (irisostomo,  and  father  of  Pasqua 
and  Fiordelisa,  married  probably  after  his  will  (1300)  and  had  his  four  sons ; 
Almoro  of  S.  Geremia,  Maffio,  .Marco,  Nicolo.  Indeed,  Cicogna  writes 
'Jnsc.  Ven.  \\,  p.  39o):~"Non  apparisce  che  MafTeo  abbia  avuto  fi^liuoli 
maschi  da  questo  testamento  [1300J;  ma  per  altro  non  6  cosa  a«surda  il 
credere  che  postcriormente  a  questo  testamento    1300  possa  averc  avuti 
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figliuoli  maschi ;  ed  in  effetto  le  Genealogie  gliene  danno  quatro,  cio^ 
Ermolao^  MaffiOj  Marco^  Nicolb.  II  Ramusio  anzi  glien  dk  cinque,  senza 
nominarli,  uno  de'quali  Marco^  e  una  femmina  di  nome  Maria;  e  Marco 
Barbaro  gliene  dk  sei,  cio^  Nicolb^  Maria^  Pietro^  DonadOy  MarcOy  Fran- 
ccschino^ — H.  C] 

[Sig.  Ab.  Cav.  Zanetti  %\\t,s  {Archivio  Veneto^  XVI.  1878,  p.  no).     See 
our  ////.,  p.  78. 

Matted,  son  of  Marcolino 

! 

I  I 

Maria  ?  Marco 

married  Benedetto  died  at  Verona 

Cornaroin  1401,  and  in  1417,  1418,  or  1425.] 
Azzo  Trevisan 


Appendix  C. — Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to 
Marco  Polo  and  his  Family, 

I.— (1280). 

Will  of  Marco  Polo  of  S.  Severo,  uncle  of  the  Traveller,  executed  at 
Venice,  5  th  August,  1280.     An  Abstract  given  in  vol.  i.  pp.  23-24, 

The  originals  of  this  and  the  two  other  Wills  (Nos.  2  and  8)  arc  in  St.  Mark's 
Library.  They  were  published  first  by  Cicogna,  Iscrizioni  Venexiane^  and 
again  more  exactly  by  Lazari. 

2.— (1300). 

Will  of  Maffeo  Polo,  brother  of  the  Traveller,  executed  at  Venice,  31st 
August,  1 300.     Abstract  given  at  pp.  64-63  of  vol.  L 

3.~(i302). 
Archivio  Generate — Maggior  Consigiio — Lilfer  Magnus,  p.  81.* 

1 392.  1 3  Aprilis.  (Capta  est) :  Quod  fit  gratia  provido  viro  Marco  Paulo 
quod  ipse  absolvatur  a  pent  incursd  pro  eo  quod  non  fecit  drcari  anam  soam  con- 
duclam  cum  ignoraverit  ordinem  circa  hoc. 

Ego  Marcus  Michael  consiliarius  m.  p.  s. 

Ego  Paulus  Delphinus  consiliarius  m.  p.  s. 

Ego  Marcus  Siboto  de  mandate  ipsorum  cancellavi. 


*  For  this  and  for  all  the  other  documents  marked  with  an  *  I  am  under  obligation  to  Comm. 
licrcbet.    1  here  is  some  doubt  if  this  refer  to  our  Marco  Polo.    (Sec  vol.  i.  p.  ^) 
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4.— ( 1305)- 

Resolution  of  the  Maggior  Consiglio^  under  date  loth  April,  1305,  in 
which  Marco  Polo  is  styled  Marcus  Paulo  Milioni.  (See  p.  67  of 
vol.  i.)  In  the  Archivio  GeneraU^  Maggior  Cons,  Reg^  M.S,^ 
Carta  82.! 

'*  Item  quod  fiat  gratia  Bonocio  de  Mcstre  de  illis  Libris  centum  quinqua- 
ginta  duobus,  in  quibus  cxtitit  condempnatus  per  Capitaneos  Postarum, 
occasione  vini  per  eum  portati  contra  bampnum,  isto  modo  videlicet  quod 
solvere  debeat  dictum  debitum  hinc  ad  annos  quatuor,  solvendo  annuatim 
quartum  dicti  debit i  per  hunc  modum,  scilicet  quod  dictus  Bonocius  ire 
debeat  cum  nostris  Ambaxiatoribus,  et  soldum  quod  ei  competet  pro  ipsis 
viis  debeat  scontari,  et  it  quod  ad  solvendum  dictum  quartum  deficiat  per 
eum  vel  suos  plegios  integre  persolvatur.  Kt  sunt  plegii  Nobiles  Viri 
Petrus  Mauroceno  et  Marchus  Paulo  Milion  et  plures  alii  qui  sunt 
scripti  ad  Cameram  Capitaneorum  Postarum." 

5.— (1311). 

Decision  in  Marco  Polo's  suit  against  Paulo  Girardo,  9th  March  131 1, 
for  recovery  of  the  price  of  musk  sold  on  commission,  etc.  (From 
the  Archives  of  the  Casa  di  Ricovero  at  Venice,  Fiiza  No.  202. 
(.See  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

"  In  nomine  Dei  Kterni  Amen.  Anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  Nostri 
Jesu  Christi  millesimo  trecentesimo  undecimo,  Mensis  Marci  die  nono, 
intrante  Indicione  Nona,  Rivoalti  .  .  . 

"  Cum  coram  nobilibus  viris  Dominis  Catharino  Dalmario  et  Marco 
Lam>o,  Judicibus  Peticionum,  Domino  Leonardo  de  Molino,  tercio 
Judicc  curie,  tunc  absentc,  inter  Nobilcm  Virum  Marcum  Polo  de  confinio 
Sancti  Juhannis  Grisostomi  ex  unA  parte,  et  Paulum  GirarDO  de  confinio 
Sancti  Apollinaris  ex  altera  parte,  quo  ex  suo  officio  \erteretur  occasione 
libranim  triuni  denariorum  grossorupn  Wtteiorum  in  parte  unft,  quas  sibi 
Paui.o  G  IRAK  do  petebat  idem  Marcus  Polo  pro  dimidia  libra  muscli 
quani  ab  ipso  Marco  Polo  ipse  Paulus  Girardo  habuerat,  et  vendiderat 
precio  suprascriptarum  Librarum  trium  den.  V'en.  i^ros.  et  occasione  den, 
Wnet.  gross,  viginti,  quos  eciam  ipse  MARCUS  PoLO  eidem  POLO  Girardo 
pectebat  pro  manchamento  unius  sazii  de  musclo,  quem  dicebat  sibi  defficere 
de  librd  und  muscli,  quam  simul  cum  suprascriptd  dimidid  ipse  Paulus 
Girardo  ab  ipso  Marco  Polo  habuerat  et  receperat,  in  parte  alter!  de  dicta, 
Barbaro  advocatori  {sic)  curie  pro  suprascripto  Marco  Polo  sive  JOHANNIS 
(j/V)  Polo  \  de  Confinio  Sancti  Johannis  Grisostomi  constitutus  in  Curid  pro 
ipso  Marco  Polo  sicut  coram  suprascriptis  Dominis  Judicibus  legitimum 
testificatum  extitcrat  .  .  .  legi  fecit  quamdam  cedulam  bambazinam  scriptam 
manu  propriA  ipsius  Pauli  Girardi,  cujus  tenor  talis,  videlicet  :  .  .  .  "^/z 
</T  nl  reccvi  to  Polo  Girardo  da  Missier  Marco  Polo  Hifrc  J  dc  musclo  mctemelo 
litre  tre  de  grossi,    Ancora  rccn'i  io  Polo  librc  umi  dc  musclo  che  me  lo  mete 


t   For  the  tiKiication  of  tMx  I  wa»  uKlebted  to  Professor  Minotto. 

X  This  perhaps  indkatc^  tliat  Marco's  halfobrother  Giovannino  was  in  portnervlup  with  him. 
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libre  set  de  grossi^  et  va  a  so  risico  et  da  sua  viniura  et  damelo  in  choUganza 
a  la  mitade  de  lo  precio!^  ♦♦♦♦««  Quare  cum  ipse  Paulus  noluerit 
satisfacere  dc  predictis,  nee  velit  ad  presens  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  Condemp- 
natum  ipsum  Paulum  Girardo  in  expensis  pro  parte  dicti  Marci  Paulo 
factis  in  questione,  dando  et  assignando  sibi  terminum  competentem  pro 
predictis  omnibus  et  singulis  persolvendis,  in  quern  terminum  si  non  solveret 
judicant  ipsi  domini  judices  quod  capi  debetur  ipse'  Paulus  Gerardo  et 
carceribus  Comunis  Venetiarum  precludi,  de  quibus  exire  non  posset  donee 
sibi  Marco  Paulo  omnia  singula  suprascripta  exolvenda  dixisset,  non 
obstante  absencid  ipsius  Pauli  Gerardo  cum  sibi  ex  parte  Domini  Ducis 
proministeriale  Curie  Palacii  preceptum  fuisset  ut  hodie  essct  ad  Curiam 

Peticionum. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 

"Ego  Katharinus  Dalmario  Judex  Peticionum  manu  niei 

subscripsi 
"  Ego  Marcus  Lando  Judex  Peticionum  manu  mcA  subscripsi 
"Ego  NicOLAUS,  Presbiter  Sancti  Canciani  notarius  complevi 

et  roboravi." 

6.— (13 19). 

In  a  list  of  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Casa  di  Ricovero^ 
occurs  the  entry  which  follows.  But  several  recent  searches  have 
been  made  for  the  document  itself  in  vain. 

*  **  No  94  Marco  Galetti  invesie  della  pioprietd  dei  betti  che  si  trovano  in 

S.  Giovanni  Grisostofno  "SI A'R.CO  VoiX)  di  Nicolo,     13191  10  SeiUmbre, 
rogato  dal  notaio  Nicolo  Prete  di  S,  CancianoJ** 

Tlie  notary  here  is  the  same  who  made  the  official  record  of  the 
document  last  cited. 

|_This  document  was  kept  in  the  Archives  of  the  Istituto  degli  Esposti^  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Archivio  di  Stato^  and  was  found  by  the  Ab.  Cav.  V.  Zanetti,  and 
published  by  him  in  the  Archivio  Veneto,  XVI.,  1878,  pp.  98-100;  parchment,  1 157, 
filza  I.;  Marco  Polo  the  traveller,  according  to  a  letter  of  the  i6th  March,  1306,  had 
made  in  1304,  a  loan  of  20  lire  di  grossi  to  his  cousin  Nicolo,  son  of  Marco  the 
elder  ;  the  sum  remaining  unpaid  at  the  death  of  Nicolo,  his  son  and  heir  Marcolino 
became  the  debtor,  and  by  order  of  the  Doge  Giovanni  Soranzo,  Marco  Galetti, 
according  to  a  sentence  of  the  Giudici  del  Mobile^  of  the  2nd  July,  transferred  to  the 
traveller  Marco  on  the  loth  "September,  13 19,  dutis  proprietates  que  sunt  hospicia  d 
canure  posite  in  .  .  .  conjinio  saftcti  Ihoanis  grisostomi  que  ftterunt  Nicolai  Paulo, 
This  Document  is  important,  as  it  shows  the  exact  position  of  Marcolino  in  the 
family. — H.  C] 

7.— (1323)- 

Document  concerning  House  Property  in  S.  Giovanni  Grisostomo, 
adjoining  the  Property  of  the  Polo  Family,  and  sold  by  the  Lady 
Donata  to  her  husband  Marco  Polo.     Dated  May,  1323. 

See  No.  16  below. 
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9.— (1325)- 
u 

Release,  dated  7th  June,  1325,  by  the  Lady  Donata  and  her  three 
daughters,  Fantina,  Bellella,  and  Marota,  as  Executors  of  the 
deceased  Marco  Polo,  to  Marco  Bragadino.  (From  the  Archivio 
Notarik  at  Venice.) 

"In  nomine  Dei  Etemi  Amen.  Anno  ab  Inc.  Dni.  Ntri.  Jhu.  Xri.  Mille- 
simo  trecentesimo  vigesimo  quinto,  mensis  Junii  die  septimo,  exeunte 
Indictione  octavi,  Rivoalti. 

"Plenam  et  irrevocabilem  securitatem  facimus  nos  Donata  relicta, 
Fantina,  Bellella  et  Marota  quondam  filie,  et  nunc  omnes  commissarie 
Marci  Polo  de  confinio  Sancti  Joannis  Grisostomi  cum  nostris  success- 
oribus,  tibi  Marco  Bragadino  quondam  de  confinio  Sancti  Geminiani 
nunc  de  confinio  Sancti  Joannis  Grisostomi,  quondam  genero  antedicti 
Marci  Polo  et  tuis  heredibus,  de  omnibus  bonis  mobillibus  quondam 
suprascripti  Marci  Polo  seu  ipsius  commissarie  per  te  dictum  Marchum 
Bragadino  quoque  modo  et  formi  intromissis  habitis  et  receptis,  ante 
obitum,  ad  obitum,  et  post  obitum  ipsius  Marci  Polo,  et  insuper  de  tota 
coUegancii  quam  a  dicti  quondam  Marco  Polo  habuisti,  et  de  ejus  lucro 
usque  ad  presentem  diem  ♦♦♦♦♦♦  si  igitur  contra  banc  securi- 
tatis  cartam  ire  temptaverimus  tunc  emendare  debeamus  cum  nostris 
successoribus  tibi  et  tuis  heredibus  auri  libras  quinque,  et  hec  securitatis 
carta  in  sua  permaneat  firmitate.  Signum  suprascriptarum  Donate  relicte, 
Fantine,  Bellelle  et  Marote,  omnium  filiarum  et  nunc  commissarie, 
que  hec  rogaverunt  fieri. 

"Ego    Petrus  Massario  clericus  Ecclcsie  Scti.  Geminiani 
testis  subscripsi. 

"  Ego    Simeon  Gorgii  de  Jadra  testis  subscripsi. 

"  Ego    DOMINICUS  Mozzo  presbiter  plebanus  Scti.  Geminiani 
et  notarius  complevi  et  roboravi. 

"  f  Marcus  Barisano  presbiter  Canonicus  et  notarius  ut  vidi 
in  matre  testis  sum  in  fillii. 

"  \  Ego    Joannes  Teupullo  Judex  Esaminatorum  ut  vidi  in 
matre  testis  sum  in  fillii. 
"(l.  s.  n.)    Ego    magister  Albertinus  de  Mayis  Notarius  Veneci- 

arum  hoc  exemplum  exemplari  anno  ab  incamatione 
domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Millesimo  trecentesimo  quin- 
quagesimo  quinto  mensis  Julii  die  septimo,  intrante 
indictione  octava,  Rivoalti,  nil  addens  nee  minuens 
quod  sentenciam  mutet  vel  sensum  tollat,  complevi  et 
roboravi."  t 

t  This  was  printed  in  the  First  Eklition  (ii.  p.  44a),  but  was  omitted  in  the  Second. 
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10.— (1326). 

Resolution  of  Counsel  of  XL.  condemning  Zanino  Grioni  for  insulting 
Donna  Moreta  Polo  in  Campo  San  Vitale. 

{Airvogaria  di  Comun.    Reg.  L  Raspe,  1324-1341,  Carta  23  del  1325.)* 

**  Mcccxxv.     Die  xxvi.  Februarii. 

''Cum  Zaninus  Grioni  quondam  Ser  Lionardi  Grioni  contrate  Sancte 
Ileustachii  diceretur  intulisse  inioriam  Domine  Morete  qm.  Dni.  Marci  Polo, 
de  presente  mense  in  Campo  Sancti  Vitalis  et  de  verbis  iniuriosis  et  factis  .... 
Capta  fuit  pars  hodie  in  dicto  consilio  de  XL.  quod  diet  us  Zaninus  condemnatus 
sit  ad  standum  duobos  mensibus  in  carceribos  comunis,  scilicet  in  quarantia. 

"  Die  eodem  ante  prandium  dictus  Zaninus  Grioni  fuit  consignatus  capitaneo 
et  custodibus  quarantie,"  etc 

II.— (1328). 

{Afaj,  Cons,  De/ib,  Brutus^  c.  77.)* 

"  Mccxxvii.     Die  27  Januarii. 

"Capta.  Quod  quoddam  instrument um  vigoris  et  roboris  processi  et  facti  a 
quondam  Ser  Marco  Paulo  contra  Ser  Hbnricum  Quirino  et  Pauli  dictum 
dictum  Sclavo  \5u\  JoHANNi  et  PiiYLiPPO  et  Anfosio  Quirino,  scriptum  per 
presbyterum  Johannem  Taiapetra,  quod  est  adheo  corosum  quod  legi  non  potest, 
relcvetur  et  fiat,"  etc. 

12.— (1328). 

Judgment  on  a  Plaint  lodged  by  Marco  Polo,  called  Marcolino,  regard- 
ing a  legacy  from  Maffeo  Polo  the  Elder.     (See  L  p.  77.) 

(Awogaria  di  Cotnun,    Raspe  Reg.  i.   1324-1341,  c.   14  tergo,  del 

1329)* 

**  1328.     Die  XV.  Mensis  Marcii. 

"Cum  coram  dominis  Advocatoribus  Comunis  per  D.  Marcum,  dictum 
Marcolinum  Paulo  sancti  Johannis  Grisostomi  fuisset  querela  depositata  de 
translationc  et  alicnatione  imprestitorum  olim  Domini  Mai'HEI  Paulo  majoris 
Scti.  Job.  Oris.,  facta  domino  Marco  Paulo  de  dicto  confmio  in  Mcccxvni 
mense  Mail,  die  xi,  et  postea  facta  heredibus  ejusdem  dni.  Marci  Paulo  post 
ejus  mortem,  ....  cum  vidcretur  eisdem  dominis  Advocatoribus  quod  dicte 
translationes  et  alicnationes  imprestitorum  fuerint  injustc  ac  indebite  facte,  vide- 
licet  in  tantum  quantum  sunt  libre  millc  dimisse  Marco  dicto  Marcolino  Paulo 
predicto  in  testamento  dicti  olim  dni.  Mathei  Paulo  maioris,  facti  in  anno 
domini  Mcccviii  mense  Februarii  die  vi  intrante  indictione  viii*  ....  Capta 
fuit  pars  in  ipso  consilio  de  XL^  quod  dicta  translactio  ct  alienatio  imprestitorum 

revocentur,  cassentur,   et  annulentur,  in  tantum   videlicet  quantum   sunt 

dicte  mille  libre,"  etc. 

Grant  of  citizenship  to  Marco  Polo's  old  slave  Peter  the  Tartar.     (See 
vol.  i.  p.  7^') 

(Maj.  Cone.  Delib.  Brutus,  Cart.  78  t.)* 

"  Mcccxxviii,  die  vii  Aprilis. 

"(Capta)  Quod  fiat  gratia* Petro  S.  Marie  Formosc,  olim  sclavorum  Ser  Marci 
Pauli  Sancti  Job.  Gris.,  qui  longo  tempore  fuit  Vcnetiis,  pro  suo  bono  portamento, 
de  cetero  tit  Venetus,  et  pro  Venetus  \sic\  haberi  et  tractari  debeat." 
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i4.~-(i328). 

Process  against  the   Lady  Donata  Polo  for  a  breach  of  trust.     See 
vol.  i.  p.  77  (as  No.  12,  c.  8,  del  1328).* 

"  Mcccxxviii.     Die  ultimo  MaiL 

**Cum  ohm  de  mandato  ....  curie  Petitionum,  ad  petitionem  Ser  Bkrtutii 
Quiring  factum  fuerit  apud  Dominam  Donatam  Paulo  Sancti  Joh.  Gris.,  quoddam 
sequestrum  de  certis  rebus,  inter  quas  erant  duo  sachi  cum  Venetis  grossis  intos,  legati 
et  buUati,  et  postea  in  una  capselU  sigillati  repositi,  prout  in  scripturis  dicti  sequestri 
plenius  continetur.  Et  cum  dicerctur  fuisse  subtractam  aliqaam  pecunie  quantitatem, 
non  bono  modo,  de  dictis  sachis,  post  dictum  sequestrum,  et  dicti  de  causd  per  dictos 

dominos  Advocatorcs fuerit  hodie  in  conscilio  de  XL.  placitata  dicta  Dna. 

Donata  Paulo,  penes  quam  dicta  capsella  cum  sachis  remansit  hitcusque. 

cum  per  certas  testimonias habeatur  quod  tempore  sequestri 

facti  extimata  fuit  pecunia  de  dictis  sacchis  esse  libras  bcxx  grossorum  vel  circha,t 
et  quando  postea  numerata  fuit  inventam  esse  solummodo  libras  xlv  grossornm  et 
grossos  xxii,  quod  dicta  Dna.  Donata  teneatur  et  debeat  restituere  et  consignare  in 
saculo  seu  saculis,  loco  pecunie  que  ut  predicitur  deficit  et  extrata,  et  ablata  est  libras 
XXV  [jxV]  grossorum.  £t  ultra  hoc  pro  pend  ut  ceteris  transeat  in  exemplum 
condempnetur  in  libris  ducentis  et  solvat  eas." 

i5-~-(i33o)- 
Remission  of  fine  incurred  by  an  old  servant  of  Marco  Polo's. 

(Reg.  Grazie  3°,  c.  40.)* 

**  Mcccxxx,  iiii  Septembris. 

"Quod  fiat  gratia  Manulli  familiari  Ser  Marci  Polo  sancti  Joh.  Gris.  quod 
absolvatur  a  pcni  librarum  L  pro  centenariis,  quam  dicunt  officiales  Levantis 
incurrisse  pro  eo  quod  ignorans  ordines  et  pure  non  putans  facere  contra  aliqua  nostra 
ordinamenta  cum  galeis  que  de  Ermenid.  venerunt  portavit  Venecias  tantrnn  piperis  et 
lanx  quod  constitit  supra  soldos  xxv  grossorum  tanquam  forenses  (?).  Et  officiales 
Levantis  dicunt  quod  non  possunt  aliud  dicere  nisi  quod  solvat.  Sed  consideratis 
bonitate  et  legalitate  dicti  Manulli,  qui  mercatores  cum  quibus  stetit  fideliter  servivit, 
sibi  videtur  pecatum  quod  debeat  amittere  aliud  parum  quod  tarn  longo  tempore  cum 
magnis  laboribus  aquisivit,  sunt  content!  quod  dicta  gratia  sibi  fiat." 


16.— (^333)- 
Attestation   by  the  Gastald  and   Officer  of  the  Palace   Court  of  his 
having  put  the  Lady  Donata  and  her  daughters  in  possession  of 
two  tenements  in  S.  Giovanni   Grisostomo.      Dated    lath  July, 

1333- 

(From  the  Archivio  of  the  Istituto  degli  Esposti^  No.  6.)  J 

The  document  begins  with  a  statement,  dated  22nd  August,  1390^ 
by  MoRANDUS  DE  Carovellis,  parson  of  St.  Apollinaris  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Doge*s  Aula,  that  the  original  document  having  been  lost, 
he,  under  authority  of  the  Doge  and  Councils,  had  formally  renewed  it 
from  the  copy  recorded  in  his  office. 

In  nomine  Dei  Eterni  Amen.    Anno  ab  Incarn.     D.  N.  J.  C.  millesimo 


t  About  300/.  sterling. 

X  For  this  I  was  indebted  to  Comm.  Barozzi. 
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trecentesimo  tregesimo  tertio  mensis  Julii  die  duodecimo,  intrantis  indicione 
primi  Rivoalti.  Testificor  Ego  DONATUS  Gastaldio  Dni.  nostri  Dni. 
Francisci  Dandulo  Dei  gratii  inclyti  Venetiarum  Ducis,  et  Ministerialis 
Curie  Palacii,  quod  die  tercio  intrante  suprascripti  mensis  Julii,  propter 
preceptum  ejusdem  Dni.  Ducis,  secundum  formam  statuti  Veneciarum,  posui 
in  tenutam  et  corporalem  possessionem  Donatam  quondam  uxorem, 
Fantinam  et  MORETAM  quondam  filias,  omnes  commissarias  Nobilis  Viri 
Marci  Paulo  de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  nomine  ipsius  Com- 
missarie,  cum  Belella  olim  filii  et  similiter  nominati  commissarii  dicti 
Marci  Paulo  ♦  ♦  ♦  dcduabusproprietatibusterrarumetcasiscopertis 
et  discopertis  positis  in  dicto  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  que  firmant 
prout  inferius  in  infrascripte  notitie  cartA  continetur  *  *  *  *  ut  in  ei 
legitur : 

"Hec  est  carta  fata  anno  ab  Inc.  D.  N.  J.  C.  millesimo  trecentesimo 
vigesimo  tercio,  mensis  Maij  die  nono,  exeunte  Indictione  sexti,  Rivoalti, 
quam  fieri  facit  Dnus.  Johannes  Superantio  D.  G.  Veneciarum  Dalmacie 
atque  Croacie  olim  Dux,  cum  suis  judicibus  examinatorum,  suprascripto 
Marco  Paulo  postquam  venit  ante  suam  suorumque  judicum  examinatorum 
presenciam  ipse  Marcus  Paulo  de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  et 
ostendit  eis  duas  cartas  completas  et  roboratas,  prima  quarum  est  venditionis 
et  securitatis  carta,  facta  anno  ab  Inc.  D.  N.  J.  C.  (1321)  mensis  Junii  die 
decimo,  intrante  indictione  quint^  Rivoalti ;  qu^  manifestum  fecit  ipsa 
DoNATA  uxor  Marci  Paulo  de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi  cum 
suis  successoribus  quia  in  Dei  et  Christi  nomine  dedit,  vendidit,  atque  trans- 
actavit  sibi  Marco  Paulo  viro  suo  de  eodem  confinio  et  suis  heredibus  duas 
suas  proprietates  terre,  et  casas  copertas  et  discopertas,  que  sunt  hospicia, 
videlicet  camere  et  camini,  simul  conjuncta  versus  Rivum  .  .  .  secundum 
quod  dicta  proprietas  sive  hospicium  firmat  ab  uno  suo  capite,  tam  superius 
quam  inferius,  in  muro  comuni  huic  proprietati  et  proprietati  Marci  Paulo 
et  Stephani  Paulo.  Et  ab  alio  suo  capite  firmat  in  uno  alio  muro  comuni 
huic  proprietati  et  predictorum  Marci  et  Stephani  Paulo.  Ab  imo  suo 
latere  firmat  in  supradicto  Rivo.  Et  alio  suo  latere  firmat  tam  superius 
quam  inferius  in  salis  sive  porticis  que  sunt  comuncs  huic  proprietati  et  pro- 
prietati suprascriptorum  Marci  et  Stephani  Paulo  fratrum.  Unde  hec 
proprietas  sive  hospicia  habcnt  introitum  et  cxitum  per  omnes  scalas  positas 
a  capite  dictarum  salarum  sive  porticuum  usque  ad  curiam  et  ad  viam 
comunem  discurrentcm  ad  Ecclesiam  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi  et  alia 
Et  est  sciendum  quod  curia,  puthei,  gradate,  et  latrine  sunt  comunes  huic 
proprietati  et  proprietati  suprascriptorum  Marci  et  Stephani  Paulo 
fratrum.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

[The  definition  of  the  second  tenement — una  cusina — follows,  and  then  a 
long  detail  as  to  a  doubt  regarding  common  rights  to  certain  sale  sive porticus 
magfu  que  respiciunt  et  sunt  versus  Ecclesiam  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi^  and 
the  discussion  by  a  commission  appointed  to  report ;  and,  again,  similar 
detail  as  to  stairs,  wells,  etc.] — "  declaraverunt  et  detcrminaverunt  omnes 
suprascripti  cancellarii  m  concordi^  quod  tam  puthcus  qui  est  in  dictl  curi4, 
quam  etiam  putheus  qui  est  extra  curiam  ad  quern  itur  per  quamdam  januam 
que  est  super  calle  extra  januam  principalcm  tocius  proprietaiis  de  Cha  Polo, 
sunt  communes  supradictis  duabus  proprietatibus  Marci  Paulo  et  toti 
reliquo  dictc  proprietatis  quod  est  indivisum."    *    ♦    *    ♦     Et  ego  supra- 
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scriptus  DONATUS  Gastaldio  supradicti  Dni.  Ducis  secundum  predictas 
declarationes  et  determinationes  posui  suprascriptas  commissarias  died 
Marci  Paulo  die  suprascripto  tercio  intrantc  mensis  Julii  in  tenutam  et 
possessionem  de  suprascriptis  duabus  proprietatibus  confiniatis  in  carti 
noticie  supradicte.  Et  hoc  per  verum  dico  testimonium.  Signum  supradicti 
DONATI  Gastaldionis  Dni.  Ducis,  et  Ministerialis  Curie  Palacii,  qui  hec 
rogavit  fieri.t 

17.— (1336). 

Release  granted  by  Agnes  Lauredano,  sister,  and  by  Fantina  Bragadino 
and  Moreta  Dolphyno,  daughters,  and  all  three  Trustees  of  the 
late  Domina  Donata,  relict  of  Dominus  Marcus  Polo  of  S.  Giov. 
Grisostomo,  to  Dominus  Raynuzo  Dolphyno  of  the  same,  on 
account  of  24  lire  of  grossi\  which  the  Lady  Donata  Polo  had 
advanced  to  him  on  pledge  of  many  articles.  Dated  4th  March, 
1336.  The  witnesses  and  notary  are  the  same  as  in  the  next 
(In  the  Archivio  Generale;  Pacta^  Serie  T,  No.  144.) 

i8.-(x336). 

Release  by  the  Ladies  Fantina  and  Moreta  to  their  aunt  Agnes  Laure- 
dano  and  themselves,  as  Trustees  of  the  late  Lady  Donata,  on 
account  of  a  legacy  left  them  by  the  latter.§    Dated  4th  March, 

1336. 

(In  the  Archivio  Generale;  PactUy  Serie  T,  No.  143.) 

"  Plenam  et  irrevocabilem  securitatem  facimus  nos  Fantina  uxor  Marci  Braga- 
dino de  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi  et  Moreta  uxor  Rbnuzi  Delfino  de 
dicto  confinio  Scti.  Johannis  Grisostomi,  ambe  sorores,  et  filie  comdam  Donate 
relicte  Domini  Marci  Pollo  de  dicto  confinio  Scti.  J.  G.  cum  nostris  successoribus, 
vobis  Agneti  Lauredano,  comdam  sorori,  ac  nobis  preditis  Fantine  et  Morete 
olim  filiabus  (predicte  Donate)  omnibus  commissariabus  predicte  Donate  relicte 
dicli  Domini  IMarci  Polo  de  predicto  confinio  S.  J.  G.  et  vestris  ac  nostris  success- 
oribus  de  libris  denariarutn  Veneciarum  Grossorum  quadraginta  quinque,  que  libre 
den,  Ven,  gros,  quadraginta  quinque  sunt  pro  parte  librarum  den,  Ven.  gros.  quadra- 
ginta octo  quas  suprascripta  Domina  Donata  olim  mater  nostra  secundum  formam  sui 
testamenti  cartam  nobis  dimisit,  in  quibus  libris  .  .  .  sententiam  obtinuimus  .  .  . 
anno  ab  Inc.  D.N.J.C.  Millesimo  trecentesimo  trigesimo  quinto  mensis  febbruarij 

die  ultimo  (29th  February,  1336)  indictione,  quarts  Rivoalti. 

........  . 

"  Signum  suprascriptarum  Fantine  et  Morete  que  hec  rogaverunt  fieri. 

"Ego  Marcus  Lovari  Canonicus  Sancti  Marci  testis  sub- 

scripsi. 
"Ego  NicoLETUS  DE  BoNOMO  Canonicus  Sancti  Marci  testis 

subscripsi. 
"(L.S.  N.)  Ego  Presbiter  GuiDO  Trevisano  Canonicus  Sancti  Marcij 

et  Notarius  complevi  et  roboravi.*' 


f  See  I.  p.  5/. — Reprinted  fiom  the  First  Edition. 

X  About  tpL 

I  Of  48  lire  of  grossi,  or  about  x8o/. 
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19.— (»388)- 

[Document  dated  15th  May,  1388,  found  at  the  Archives  degli  Esposti^ 
now  at  the  Archivio  di  Stato^  by  the  Ab.  Cav.  V.  Zanetti,  containing 
a  sentence  of  the  Giudici  della  Curia  del  Procuratort  in  favour  of 
Pietro  Bragadin  against  Agnesina^  sister,  and  Catarinuzza,  widow 
of  Matieo  Polo  di  S.  Giovanni  GrisostomOy  for  work  done.  This 
document  is  interesting^  as  it  shows  that  this  Matteo  was  a  son  of 
Marcolino.  Published  partly  in  tlic  Archivio  Veneto^  XVI.,  1878, 
pp.  102-103. — H.  C] 

20. — (1388.) 

[Document  dated  15th  May,  1388,  found  in  the  Archives  degli  Esposti^ 
now  at  the  Archivio  di  Stato^  by  the  Ab.  Cav.  V.  Zanetti,  and 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Archivio  Veneto^  XVL^  1878,  pp.  104-105, 
containing  a  sentence  of  the  Giudici  della  Curia  del  Procuratore  in 
favour  of  Pietro  Bragadin  against  the  Commissaries  of  the  late 
Matteo  Polo.— H.  C] 
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Appendix  Y..—The  Preface  of  Friar  Pipino  to  his 
Latin   Version  of  Marco  Polo. 

(Circa  131 5—1320.) 


"  The  Book  of  that  prudent,  honourable,  and  most  truthful  gentleman,  Mbssbr 
Marco  Polo  of  Venice,  concerning  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  Regions  of 
the  East,  which  he  conscientiously  wrote  and  put  forth  in  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  I, 
Friar  Francesco  Pipino  of  Bologna,  of  the  Order  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  am 
called  upon  by  a  number  of  my  Fathers  and  Masters  to  render  fisdthfully  and  truthfully 
out  of  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the  Latin.  And  this,  not  merely  because  they  are 
themselves  persons  who  take  more  pleasure  in  Latin  than  in  vernacular  compositions, 
but  also  that  those  who,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  languages  and  dialects,  might  find 
the  perusal  of  the  original  difficult  or  impossible,  may  be  able  to  read  the  Book  with 
understanding  and  enjoyment 

''The  task,  indeed,  which  they  have  constrained  me  to  undertake,  is  one  which 
they  themselves  could  have  executed  more  competently,  but  they  were  averse  to 
distract  their  attention  from  the  higher  contemplations  and  sublime  pursuits  to  which 
they  are  devoted,  in  order  to  turn  their  thoughts  and  pens  to  things  of  the  earth 
earthy.  I,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  have  rendered  the  whole  substance 
of  the  Book  into  such  plain  Latin  as  was  suited  to  its  subject 

*'  And  let  none  deem  this  task  to  be  vain  and  unprofitable  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  perusal  of  the  Book  by  the  Faithful  may  merit  an  abounding  Grace  from  the 
Lord ;  whether  that  in  contemplating  the  variety,  beauty,  and  vastness  of  God's 
Creation,  as  herein  displayed  in  His  marvellous  works,  they  may  be  led  to  bow  in 
adoring  wonder  before  His  Power  and  Wisdom  ;  or,  that,  in  considering  the  depths 
of  blindness  and  impurity  in  which  the  Gentile  Nations  are  involved,  they  may  be 
constrained  at  once  to  render  thanks  to  God  Who  hath  deigned  to  call  His  faithful 
people  out  of  such  perilous  darkness  into  His  marvellous  Light,  and  to  pray  for  the 
illumination  of  the  hearts  of  the  Heathen.  Hereby,  also,  the  sloth  of  undevout 
Christians  may  be  put  to  shame,  when  they  see  how  much  more  ready  the  nations  of 
the  unbelievers  are  to  worship  their  Idols,  than  are  many  of  those  who  have  been 
marked  wiih  Christ's  Token  to  adore  tiie  True  God.  Moreover,  the  hearts  of  some 
members  of  the  religious  orders  may  be  moved  to  strive  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  and  by  Divine  Aid  to  carry  the  Name  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for-' 
gotten  among  so  vast  multitudes,  to  those  blinded  nations,  among  whom  the  harvest 
is  indeed  so  great,  and  the  labourers  so  few. 

*'  But  lest  the  inexperienced  Reader  should  regard  as  beyond  belief  the  many 
strange  and  unheard  of  things  that  are  related  in  sundry  passages  of  this  Book,  let  all 
know  Messer  Marco  Polo,  the  narrator  of  these  marvels,  to  be  a  most  respectable, 
veracious,  and  devout  person,  of  most  honourable  character,  and  receiving  such  good 
testimony  from  all  his  acquaintance,  that  his  many  virtues  claim  entire  belief  for  that 
which  he  relates.  His  Father,  Messer  Nicolo,  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability, 
used  to  relate  all  these  things  in  the  same  manner.  And  his  uncle,  Messer  Maffeo, 
who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book,  a  man  of  ri()e  \%isdom  and  piety,  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  his  Confe?isor  when  on  his  death-bed,  maintained  unflinchingly  that  the 
whole  of  the  contents  of  this  Book  were  true. 

**  Wherefore  I  have,  with  a  safer  conscience,  undertaken  the  labour  of  this 
Translation,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  Readers,  and  to  the  praise  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible." 
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Appendix  ¥,—Note  ofMSS.  of  Marco  Polo  so  far  as 

they  are  known. 


GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MSS. 


Latin 

French 

Itauan 

German 

Irish 

Total 

Great     Britain 
and  Ireland    ... 
Cambridge 
Dublin  .     . 
Lismore  Castle  . 
Glasgow    . 
London     . 
Oxford       . 

France  

Paris 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Brussels     . 

Italy      

Venice 
Ferrara 
Milan . 
Modena     . 
Florence    . 
Lucca 
Siena 
Rome 

opain       ... 
Escurial     . 
Toledo      . 

Switzerland    ... 
Bern . 
Vevey. 

Germany 
Munich 

Wolfenbuttel      . 
Berlin 
Wiirzburg  . 
Giessen 
Jena  . 
Mentz 

Austria 

Prague 
Vienna 

Sweden  

Stockholm 
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I  add  Lists  of  the  Miniatures  in  two  of  the  finer  MSS.  as  noted  from 
examination. 


List  of  Miniatures  in  ths  Great  Volume  of  the  French  National 
Library,  commonly  known  as  '  Le  Livre  des  Merveilles'  (Fr.  2810) 
which  belong  to  the  Book  of  Marco  Polo. 


1.  Frontispiece.  "Comment  les  deux 
freres  se  partirent  de  Constanti- 
nople pour  chechier  du  monde.** 

2.  Conversation  with  the  Ambassadors 
at  Bokhara  (foL  2). 

3.  The  Brothers  before  the  G.  Kaan 
(f.  2  v.). 

4.  The    Kaan    giving    them     Letters 

(f.  3). 

5.  f*  ..  »»  »  a  Golden 
Tablet  (f.  3  v.), 

6.  The  Second  Departure  from  Venice 

(f.  4). 

7.  The    Polos    before    Pope    Gregory 

(f.  4f.) 

8.  The    two    elder    Polos   before   the 

Kaan    presenting  Book   and  Cross 

(f.  5). 

9.  The  Polos  demand  con^  (f.  6). 

I  a  (Subject  obscure)  (f.  7). 

11.  Georgians,    and    Convent    of    St 
Leonard  (f.  8). 

12.  The  Calif  shut   up  in  his  Treasur)' 

(f.  9). 

13.  The    Calif    ordering    Christians    to 

move  the  Mountain  (f.  10). 

14.  Miracle   of  the    Mountain   (God   is 
seen  pushing  it)  (f.  10  f.) 

15.  The  three  Kings  rn  rauU  (f.  ii  v.). 

16.  ,,        „  ,,       adoring  the    Fire 
(f.  12). 

17.  (Subject      ol*scure — Travelling     in 
Persia?)  (f.  12  r.) 

18.  Cattle  of  Kerman  (f.  13  f.). 

19.  Ship  from  India  arriving  at  Hornius 
(f.  141-.). 

2a  Travelling  in   a  Wood,   with   Wild 
Beasts  (f.  15  v.), 

21.  The  Old  Man's  Paradise  (f.  16  r.). 

22.  The    Old    Man    administering    the 
Potion  (f.  17). 

23.  Hunting    Porcupines    in    Badashan 
(f.  18). 

24.  lagging    for    Kubies    in    Bada.shan 
(f.  18). 


25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
31- 
32. 

33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 
41. 

42. 

43- 
44. 

45. 

46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 

50- 
51. 

52. 
53. 

54- 


Kashmir  — the    King    maintaining 

Justice  (f.<.,  seeing  a  Man's  head 

cut  off)  (f.  19  V.). 

Baptism  of  Chagatai  (f.  20  v,). 

People  of  Charchan  in  the  Desert 

(f.  21  v.). 

Idolaters    of    Tangut    with     Ram 

before  Idol  (f.  22  v.). 

Funeral  Festivities  of  Tangut  (f.  23). 

(Subject  obscure)  (f.  24). 

Coronation  of  Cbinghiz  (f.  25  v,), 

Chinghiz  sends  to  Prester  John  (f.  26). 

Death  of  Chinghir  (f.  27). 

(Subject  obscure)  (f.  28). 

Some  of  Pliny's  Monsters  {hpropos 

debotUs)  (f.  29  v.). 

A    Man    herding    White    Cattle  (?) 

(f.  30  v.). 

Kublii   hawking,    with   Cheeta    in 

croupe  {{,  31  r.). 

Kaan  on  Elephant,  in  Battle  with 

Nayan  (f.  33). 

Nayan   with   his   wife  surprised   by 

the  enemy  (f.  34). 

The  Kaan's  four  Queens  (f.  36). 

The  Kaan's   Palace,  with  the  Lake 

and  Green  Mount  (f.  37). 

The  Kaan*s  Son's  Palace  (f.  38). 

The  Kaan's  Banquet  (f.  39). 

,,  worship  of  Idols  (f.  40). 

The     Kaan     travelling     in     Horse- 
litter  (f.  41). 

hunting  (f.  42). 
in         Elephant  -  litter 
(f.  42  v.). 

The  White  Feast  (f.  44). 
The  Kaan  gives  Paper  for  Treasure 

(f.  45)- 

Couriers  arrive  before  Kaan  (f.  46  v.). 

The    Kaan    transplants    big    Trees 

(f.  47«'.). 

The  Bridge  Pulisangin  (f.  49). 

The   Golden    King   as  a  Cow-herd 

(f.  50)- 

Trade  on  the  Caramoran  (f.  51). 
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55.  The  Girls  of  Tibet  (f.  52  v.). 

56.  Fishing  Pearls  in  Caindu  (f.  54). 

57.  Dragons  of  Carajan  (f.  55  v. ). 

58.  Battle  of  Vochan  (f.  58). 

59.  The  Forests  of  Mien,  Elephants  in 
the  Wood  (f.  59). 

60.  ,,        „        and  Unicorns,  etc. 

(f.  59».). 

61.  Lion  hunting  in  Coloman  (f.  61). 

62.  Return  from  the  Chase  (f.  62  v. ). 

63.  The  Queen  of  Manzi  surrenders  (f.  64). 

64.  The  City  of  Quinsai  (f.  67). 

65.  The  Receipt  of  Custom  at  Quinsai 

(f.  69). 

66.  Curiosities   brought  from    India   to 
Great  Kaan  (f.  71). 

67.  War  with  Chipangu  (f.  72). 

68.  Scene  at    Sea    (an    Expedition    to 
Chipangu?)  (f.  73  v,). 


69.  Cannibals  of  Sumatra  (t  74  v,), 

70.  Cynocephali       (rather        Alopeco- 
cephali!)  (f.  76  v,), 

71.  The  folk  of  Ma'abar,  without  rai- 
ment (f.  78). 

72.  Idol  worship  of  Indian  girb  (f.  80). 

73.  The  Valley  of  Diamonds  (f.  82). 

74.  Brahmin  Merchants  (f.  83). 

75.  Pepper  gathering  (f.  84). 

76.  WUd  Beasts  (f.  85). 

77.  City  of  Carobaia  (f.  86  v,). 

78.  Male  and  Female  Islands  (f.  87). 

79.  Madagascar  (f.  88). 

80.  Battleof  the  Abyssinian  Kings(f.897.) 

81.  City  of  the  Ichthyophagi  (f.  91). 

82.  Arab  horses  at  Calatu  (f.  92). 

83.  Wars  of  Caidu  (f.  93  v.). 

84.  Prowess       of      Caidu's      daughter 

(f.  95  ^.).* 


List  of  Miniatures  in  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Marco  PoLo.t 


1.  FrofUispiece  (f.  218). 

2.  The  Kaan  giving  the  Golden  Tablet. 

3.  Presentation  of  Pope's  Letter. 

4.  Taking  of  Baudas. 

5.  The  Bishop  before  the  Calif. 

6.  The  Three  Kings  at  Bethlehem. 

7.  White  Oxen  of  Kerman. 

8.  Paradise  of  the  Old  Man. 

9.  River  of  Balashan. 

10.  City  of  Campichu. 

1 1.  Battle  with  Prester  John. 

1 2.  Tartars  and  their  Idols. 

13.  The  Kaan  in  his  Park  at  Chandu. 

14.  Idol  Worship. 


15.  Battle  with  Nayan. 

16.  Death  of  the  Rebels. 

17.  Kaan  rewarding  his  OfHcers. 

18.  ,,     at  Table. 

19.  „    hunting. 

20.  The  Kaan  and  his  Barons. 

21.  The  Kaan's  alms. 

22.  City  of  Kenjanfu. 

23.  If     M  Sindinfu. 

24.  People  of  Carajan. 

25.  The  Couvade. 

26.  Gold  and  Silver  Towers  of  Mien. 

27.  Funeral  Customs. 

28.  The  Great  River  Kian? 


*  +  This  MS.  Fr.  aSio  (formerly  8^99),  known  as  the  Lixnrt  des  MervttiUs,  belonged  to  the  Library 
of  John,  Duke  of  Berry,  at  the  ChAteau  of  Mehun-sur-Yevre,  1416,  No.  zi6  of  the  catalc^^e ;  also  Na 
196,  p.  i9.6t  of  Le  Cabintt  des  Manuscrits  dt  la  Bibl.  NationaU^  par.  L.  Delisle,  III.  Count  A.  de 
Bastard  began  publishing  some  of  the  miniatures,  but  did  not  finish  the  work.  Of  the  miniature, 
Nos.  I,  la,  19,  35,  41,  37,  45,  47,  s^^  56,  57,  60,  66,  70,  75,  78,  8x  are  engraved,  wx  158,  ayit  »82,  310, 
3»6f  317,  328,  332,  340,  348,  350,  354,  381,  392,  406,  4x1,  417  in  Ckartons  Voyagturs  du  Moytn  Agt, 
voL  iL,  besides  two  others,  pp.  305,  395,  not  identified  ;  [in  my  edition  of  Odoric,  I  reproduced  Nos.  33. 
4*1  701  PP^  439>  377i  907' — H.  C.] ;  in  the  present  work,  Nos  5,  31,  41,  5a,  70  are  engraved,  voL  L 
pp.  zs,  244,  369 ;  Nos.  5a,  70,  vol.  iL  pp.  5,  3x1.  Nos.  60  and  75  have  been  reproduced,  pp.  97  and 
98  of  Faguefs  Hist  de  la  Littirature  Franfoise^  and  ed.,  Paris,  1900. 

t  [Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  who  thought  at  first  that  this  MS.  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  Mtk 
century,  in  his  Introduction  to  Early  BotUeian  MusiCt  by  J.  F.  R.  Stainer  and  C  Stsuncr,  London, 
X90X,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  (p.  xviii.)  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  xsth  century.  I 
agree  with  him.  Mr.  Nicholson  thinks  that  the  writing  is  English,  and  that  the  miniatures  are  by  a 
Flemish  artist ;  Mr.  Holmes,  the  King's  Librarian,  believes  that  both  writing  and  miniatures  are 
English.  This  MS.  came  into  the  Bodleian  Library  between  X598  and  1605,  and  was  probably  giveq 
by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  himself.— H.  C-l 
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29.  The  Attack  of  Saianfu  (with  a 
Cannon,  a  Mangonel,  and  a  Cross- 
bow). 

30.  City  of  Quinsay. 

31.  Palace  of  Facfur. 

32.  Port  of  Zayton. 

33.  Cjrnoccphali. 

34. 

35.  Idolaters  of  Little  Java. 

36.  Pearl  Divers. 


yj.  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas. 

38.  The  Six  Kings,  subject  to  Abyssinia. 

Part  of  the  Frontispiece  is  engraved  in 
vol.  i.  p.  18  of  the  present  work ; 
the  whole  of  the  Frontispiece  repre- 
senting the  Piazzetta  reduced  has 
been  poorly  reproduced  in  Mrs. 
01iphant*s  T/u  Makers  of  Venice^ 
London,  1887,  p.  134. 
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Appendix  H. — Bibliography  of  Marco  Polo's  Book. 

I.— Principal  Editions. 

We  attempt  a  list  of  all  the  editions  of  Polo  ;  a  task  for  which  Sir  Henry 
Yule  had  no  advantages,  and  which  will  be  found  well  done  for  the  time  in 
Lazari's  Appendix,  based  on  Marsden.  It  may  be  also  useful  to  mention 
the  chief  Editions,  with  their  dates. 

1477.  The  first  Printed  Edition  is  in  Gennan.     We  give  a  reduced  Facsimile  of 

its  Frontispiece.     [See  p.  555.] 
148 1.  A  reproduction  of  the  preceding  at  Augsburg,  in  the  same  volume  with  the 

History  of  Duke  Leopold  and  his  Sen  William  of  Austria, 
About  1490.  Pipino's  Latin ;   the  only  printed  edition  of  that  version.     Without 

place,  date,  or  printer's  name.     (See  p.  558.) 
1496.   Edition  in  Venetian  Dialect,  printed  by  J.  B.  da  Sessa. 
1500.  The  preceding  reproduced  at  Brescia  (often  afterwards  in  Italy). 

1502.  Portuguese  version  from  Pipino,  along  with  the  Travels  of  Nicolo  Conli. 
Printed  at  Lisbon  by  Valentym  Fernandez  Alemao  (see  vol.  ii.  of  this  work, 
p.  295).  Stated  to  have  been  translated  from  the  MS.  presented  by 
Venice  to  Prince  Pedro  (vol.  L  p.  /jj.) 

1503.  Spanish  version  by  Rodrigo  de  Santaella.     Sevilla, 
1529.  Ditto.     Reprinted  at  Logrofio. 

1532.  Novus  Orbis — Basileae.     (See  vol.  L  p.  gj.) 

1556.  French  version  from  the  Novus  Orbis, 

1539.   Ramusio*s  2nd  volume,  containing  his  version  of  Polo,  of  which  we  have 

spoken  amply. 
1579.   First   English  Version,  made  by  John  Frampton,  according  to  Marsden, 

from  the  Spanish  version  of  Seville  or  Logrofio. 
1625.  Purchases  Pilgrims^  vol.  iii.  contains  a  very  loose  translation  from  Ramusio. 
1664.   Dutch  Version,  from  the  Novus  Orbis.     Amsterdam. 
167 1.  Andreas  Milller  of  Greiffenhagen  reprints   the  Latin  of  the  Norms  Orbis, 

with  a  collation  of  readings  from  the  Pipioo  MS.  at  Berlin ;  and  with  it 

the  book  of  Hayton,  and  a  disquisition  De  C/ia/aid.     The  Editor  appears 

to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  his  subject,  but  he   selected  his  text  very 

injudiciously.     (See  vol.  L  p.  96.) 
1735.  Bergeron's  interesting  collection  of  Mediaeval  Travels  in  Asia,  published  in 

French  at  the  Hague.     The  Po/o  is  a  translation  from  Miiller,  and  hence  is 

(as  we  have  already  indicated)  at  6th  hand. 
1747.   In  Astley's  Collection,  IV.  580  se^^.^  theie  is  an  abstract  of  Polo's  book, 

with  brief  notes,  which  are  extremely  acute,  though  written  in  a  vulgar  tone, 

loo  characteristic  of  the  lime. 
1S18.   Marsdcn's  famous  English  Edition. 
1824.  The  Publication  of  the  most  valuable  MS.  and  most  genuine  form  of  the 

text,  by  the  Soc.  de  G^ographie  of  Paris.    (See  vol.  i.  p,  Sj.)    It  also  contains 

the  I^tin  Text  (No.  24  in  our  list  of  MSS.  App.  F.). 
1827.    Baldclli-Boni   published   the  Crusca  MS.    (No.   40),   and  republished  the 

Kamusian  Version,  with  numerous  notes,  and  interesting  dissertations.     The 

2  volumes  are  cumbered  with  2  volumes  more  containing,  as  a  Preliminary, 

a  History  of  the  Mutual  Relations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  probably  no 

man  ever  read.     Flcretue. 
1844.   Hugh  Murray's  Edition.     It  is,  like  the  present  one,  eclectic  as  regards  the 

text,  but  the  Editor  has  taken  large  liberties  with  the  arrangement  of  the 

Book. 
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1845.  BUrck's  German  Version,  Leipzig.  It  is  translated  from  Ramusio,  with 
copious  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Marsden  and  Ritter.  There  are  some 
notes  at  the  end  added  by  the  late  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann,  but  as  a  whole 
these  are  disappointing. 

1 847.  Lazari's  Italian  edition  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Senator  L 
Pasini,  in  commemoration  of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian  Scientific  Congress 
at  Venice  in  that  year,  to  the  members  of  which  it  was  presented.  It  is  a 
creditable  work,  but  too  hastily  got  up. 

1854.  Mr.  T.  Wright  prepared  an  edition  for  Bohn*s  AiUiq.  Library.  The  notes 
are  in  the  main  (and  professedly)  abridged  from  Marsden's,  whose  text  is 
generally  followed,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  historical  chapters,  and  a 
few  other  modifications  fi-om  the  Geographic  Text 

1854-57.  Voyageurs  Ancicns  et  Moderrus^  6*^.  Par  M,  EcL  Charton.  Paris, 
An  interesting  and  creditable  popular  work.  Vol.  ii.  contains  Marco  Polo, 
with  many  illustrations,  including  copies  firom  miniatures  in  the  Livre  da 
Merveilles,     (See  list  in  App.  F.  p.  528. ) 

1863.  Signor  Adolfo  Bartoli  reprinted  the  Crusca  MS.  from  the  original,  makinj; 
a  careful  comparison  with  the  Geographic  Text.  He  has  prefixed  a  \-aluable 
and  accurate  Essay  on  Marco  Polo  and  the  Literary  History  of  his  Book, 
by  which  I  have  profited. 

1865.  M.  Pauthier's  learned  edition. 

187 1.  First  edition  of  the  present  work. 

1873.  First  publication  of  Marco  Polo  in  Russian. 

1875.  Second  edition  of  this  work, 

1882.  Facsimile  of  the  French  Stockholm  MS.  by  Baron  A.  E.  Nordenskiold. 


II.— Bibliography  of  Printed  Editions.* 

A.— GERMAN   EDITIONS. 

I. — I.  Nuremberg  ....  1477. 

The  first  translation  of  Marco  Polo's  Book  was  printed  in  German,  at  Nuremberg, 

in  1477. 

Collation  :  58  fT.  folio  without  pagination  and  without  signatures. 

Verso  f.  I  :  Frontispiece  :  Portrait  of  Marco  Polo  with  this  inscription  round  the 
border  :  [Top]  Das  ist  der  edel  Ritter.  Marcho  polo  von  [right]  Venedig  dcr  grost 
landtfarer.  der  vns  beschreibt  die  grossen  wunder  der  welt  [Foot]  die  cr  sdber 
gesehenn  hat.  Von  dem  auffgang  [left]  pis  zu  dem  nydergag  der  sunn&  der  glejrche 
vor  nicht  meer  gehort  seyn.     [See  p.  555.] 

Recto  f,  2,  begins : 

C  Hie  hebt  sich  an  das  puch  d^s  edeln  Ritters  vn  landtfarers  ||  Marcho  polo. 
In  dem  er  schreibt  die  grossen  wunderlichen  ||  ding  dieser  welt 
Sunderlichen  von  den  grossen  kiinigen  vnd  ||  keysem  die  da  herschen 
in  den  selbigen  landen  |  vnd  von  irem  ||  volck  vnd  seiner  gewonheit  da 
selbs. 

Verso  f,  58  :  (j  Hie  endet  sich  das  puch  des  edelii  Ritters  nnd  landtfarers  0  Marcho 
polo  I  das  do  sagt  vo  mangerley  wunder  der  landt  ||  vn  lewt  |  v&  wie  er  die  selbigen 
gesehen  vh  durch  faren  hat  1|  von  de  auffgang  pisz  zu  dem  n3rdergang  der  sone 
Seliglich. 

(T  Disz  hat  gedruckt  Fricz  Creuszner  zu  Nurmberg  Nach  cristi  ||  gepurdt  Tansent 
vierhundert  vn  im  siben  vn  sibenczigte  iar. 

*  [Sir  Henry  Yule  expressed  his  regret  to  me  that  he  had  not  the  &cility  at  Palermo  to  nndertake 
this  Bibliography  which  I  consider  as  a  legacy  from  the  first  and  illustrious  editor  of  this  book.— -H.  C  J 
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The  copy  which  I  have  examined  is  in  the  Grenville  Library,  No.  6787.  (Vide  Bib, 
Grerwilliana^  Part  IL  p.  305.)  When  Marsden  edited  his  Marco  Polo,  Grenville  did 
not  possess  this  edition.  The  only  known  copy  was  in  the  Vienna  Imperial  Library, 
but  was  without  the  portrait.  Grenville  had  made  a  transcript  spoken  of  by  Marsden, 
pp.  Ixx.-lxxi.,  which  we  describe  infra,  "  When  Mr.  Marsden,"  ssijs  Grenville  in  a 
MS.  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  fine  volume,  '*  published  his  translation  of  this  work, 
the  only  known  copy  of  this  first  German  "Edition  was  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
■'  Vienna,  and  I  had  a  literal  transcript  made  from  it :   Since  that   time  a  second 

■  '.  copy  was  found  and  sold  by  Payne  and  Foss  to  Lord  Spencer:  and  now  I  have 

purchased  from  Leipsick  a  third  [the  present]  lieautiful  copy.     I  know  of  no  fourth 
copy.     The  copy  at  Vienna  wants  the  portrait." 
\\  Vide  Bib.  Spcmeriana^  vol.  vi.  p.  176. 

',  Other  copies  are  to  be  found  at  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  the  Royal  Library, 

J  Berlin,  the  Germanisches  Museum^  Nuremberg ;  a  sixth  copy  was  in  the  Crawford 

\  Collection  (London,  June,  1887,    1359)  with  Uie  portrait,   and   was   purchased  by 

B.  Quaritch.     [See  H,  Cordier^  Cent,  of  Marco  Poh^  p.  41.] 
H  —  The  copy  we  just  spoke  of  has  No.  LI  I.  in  the  Grenville  collection,  British 

!r  Museum  ;  it  is  a  folio  of  1 14  pages  numbered  with  a  pencil ;  bound  with  the  arms  of 

M-  the   Rt.    Honble.  Thos.   Grenville.      Page   114,  the  exactness  of  this  copy  is  thus 

.^1  certified:    **Apographjm   collatum   cum  prototypo,  quod  in  Bibliotheca   Palatini 

Vindobonensi  adservatur.  illo  quidem,  qui  descripsit,  recitante    ex   prototypo,  me 
vero   hoc  apographum  inspectante.      Respondet   pagtna  paginae,   versui  versus  & 
syllal)a  syllabae.     Vindobonae  die  29.  Augusti  18 17.    B.  Kopitar,  Biblioth.    Palatinae 
;j  Vindobon.  scriplor.'' 

!  With  this  manuscript  b  bound  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Grenville  by  the  Chevalier 

I  Scotti,  who  had  the  copy  made  ;  it  is  dated  **  Vienne  20  nmbre  1 81 7,"  and  ends  with 

\  this  post-scriptum  :  **  N.  B.  Comme  cette  Edition  fort  peu  connue  da  477.  est  nne 

li  Edition  non  seulement  pr^cieuse,  mais  k  la  v^rit6  fort  rare  aussi,  elle  avoit  hxk  prise 

1  par  les  Francois  et  port6e  ^  Paris  la  derniere  fois  qu'ils  ont  ^t^  k  Vienne.     Elle  y  a 

i|  ^t^  rendue  avec  tout  Ic  reste  qu'on  avoit  emport^  i  la  suite  des  heureux  succ^  des 

Coilis^s,  auxquels  L'inimortel  Wellington  a  tant  contribu^  en  y  mettant  la  derniere 
couronne  dont  les  lauriers  resteront  a  jamais  infl^trissables." 

2. — 2.  Augsburg  .  .  .  .   1 48 1. 

—  The  second  German  edition  of  Marco  Polo  has  been  reprinted  at  Augsburg  in 
1481  ;  it  is  as  scarce  as  the  first  edition  ;  I  have,  examined  the  copy  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Collation  :  60  ff.  folio,  without  pagination  nor  signatures. 

Rcctof  I :  End  of  the  story  of  William  of  Austria,  after  which  is  printed  Marco  Pola 

/  'erso  f.  I  :  Frontispiece :  Portrait  of  Marco  Polo  coloured  with  this  inscriptioo 
round  the  border :  [Top]  Das  ist  der  edel  ritter  Marcho  polo  von  Venedig.  [right] 
dcr  grost  landfarer.  der  vns  beschreibt  die  grossen  wnnder  der  welt  die  er  selbor  gese 
[foot]  hen  hat.  Von  dem  auffgang  biss  zu  dem  nidergang  der  [left]  sunnen  |  der  gcleich 
vor  nit  meer  gehort  seind. 

Recto  f  2,  begins  : 

Hie  hept  sich  an  das  buch  des  edle  fitters  vii  landtfarers  Marcho  pola  in 
dem  er  schreibt  die  grossen  wunderlichen  ding  diser  welt  sundeilichen 
vo  den  grossen  kiinigen  vnd  keisem  |  die  da  herschen  in  den  selbigen 
landen  vnd  von  jrem  volck  vnnd  seiner  gewonheyt  da  selbs. 

Recto  f.  60  :  Hie  enndet  sich  herczog  Wilhalm  von  osterreich  vn  das  buch  des  edeln 
fitters  vn  landtfarers  Marcho  polo  |  das  da  sagt  von  mengerley  wnnder  der  land  vnd 
IcUt.  vnd  wie  er  die  selbige  gesehen  vn  durch  faren  hat  von  dem  aa%ang  bissn 
dem  njfdergang  d*sunnen  Seligklich.  Diss  hat  gednickt  Anthonins  Soxg  zu  Augsporg 
Nach  xpi  gepurt  tausent  vier  hundert  vnd  jm  Ixxxj.  jare. 

No.  fig.  in  the  text. 


; 
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3. — 3.  Die  New  Welt  der  landschaften  vnnd  Insulen  ....  gedruckt  zu 
Strassburg  durch  Georgen  Vlricher  ....  An.  M.D.xxxiiii,  folio. 

Ff.  103-133  ;  Marr  Paalen  des  Venedigers  Erst  Bnch  |  von  den  Morgenlandern. — 
Ff.  134-152 :  Haithon  des  Armeniers  Premonstratensis  ordens  |.  von  den  Tartern. 
Translated  from  the  Nevus  Orbis  Regionvm, — See  11- 12. 

4. — 4.*  M.  Polus.  Reise  in  die  Tartarey  und  zum  Grossen  Chan  von 
Chatai,  uebersetzt.  v.  H.  Megisser.  Altenburg,  1609,  8vo. 

H.  Temaux-Compans,  Bibliothiqtu  asiatique  tt  africaitUt  No.  103 1. — [Notwith- 
standing all  my  researches,  I  could  not  find  this  edition  in  any  private  or  public  library 
in  Germany. — H.  C] 

5. — 5.  Chorographia  Tartariae:  ||  Oder  ||  WarhafTtige  Beschreibung  der|| 
vberaus  wunderbahrlichen  Reise  |  |!  welche  der  Edle  vnd  weit 
erfahme  Venedigi— 1|  sche  Gentilhuomo  Marcus  Polus,  mit  dem  || 
zunahmen  Million,  noch  vor  vierthalb  hundert  Jah=||ren  |  in  die 
Oriental  vnd  Morgenlander  |  Sonderlich  aber  in  ||  die  Tartarey  |  zu 
dem  grossen  Can  von  Cathai  |  zu  ||  Land  vnd  Wasser  Pers5nlich 
verrichtet :  II  Darinnen  ausfiihrlich  vnd  vmbstand=||lich  erzehlet 
werden  |  viel  zuvor  vnbekandte  Landschaff=||ten  |  Kdnigreich  vnd 
Stadt  I  sampt  dero  Sitten  vnd  ||  Gebrauchen  |  vnd  andem  seltzamen 
Sachen :  ||  Die  Er  |  als  der  erste  Erfinder  der  newen  Welt  |  gegen  || 
Orient  |  oder  den  Ost  Indien  |  gesehen  vnd  erfahren.  ||  In  drey 
vnterschiedliche  Biicher  abge=||[t]heilet :  sampt  einem  Discurs  Herm 
Johan  Bapti=||stae  Rhamnusij  der  Herrschafft  zu  Vene=||dig 
gcheimen  Secretarij  |  von  dem  ||  Leben  des  Autoris.  ||  Alles  aus  dem 
Original  |  so  in  Italianischer  ||  Sprach  beschrieben  |  treulich  vnd  mit 
fleis  ver=||  teutschet  |  auch  mit  KupfTerstiicken  ||  geziehret  j  durch  || 
HiERONYMUM  Megiserum.—  ||  Anno  m.  dc.  XI.  II  Leipzig  |  in  vorle- 
gung  Henning  Grossen  des  Jiingcrn.  Small  8vo.  pp.  354  (last  page 
numbered  by  mistake  351)  +  36  prel.  ff.  for  the  tit.,  preface,  etc.,  and 
7  ff.  at  the  end  for  the  table. 
Plates. — See  p.  350 :  Alphabctum  Tartarictim^  ct  Oratio  Dominica  Tartarici, 

6.-6.  Die  Reisen  des  Marco  Polo,  oder  Marcus  Paulus,  eines  Venetianers, 
in  die  Tartarey,  im  Jahre  1272.  {Allgemeine  Historie  der  Reisen^ 
Leipzig,  1750,  VII,  pp.  423  et  seq.) 

7. — 7.  Marco  Paolo's  ||  Reise  in  den  Orient  |  ||  wahrend  der  Jahre  1272  bis 
1295.1  —  Nach  den  ||  vorzUglichsten  Original  =  Ausgabcn  verdeutscht,  || 
und  II  mit  einem  Kommentar  begleitet  ||  von  ||  Felix  Peregrin.|| — Ronne- 
burg  und  Leipzig,  ||  bei  August  Schumann,  1802,  8vo.,  pp.  vi-248. 
P.  248  :  Eiscnberg,  gedruckt  bei  Johann  Wilhclm  Schonc. 

8.-8.  Die  Reisen  des  Venezianers  Marco  Polo  im  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert. — 

Zum  crsten  Male  vollstiindig  nach  den  besten  Ausgaben  Dcutsch  mit 

einem  Kommentar  von  August  Biirck. — Nebst  Zusiitzen  und  Verbesser- 

ungen  von  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann.     Leipzig,  B.  G*  Teubner,  1845, 

8vo,  pp.  xvi-631. 

—  Di  un  frammento  inedito  di  Marco  Foscarini  intomo  ai  Viaggiatori  Veneziani  e 

di  una  nuova  traduzione  in  tcdcsco  dei  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo.     [By  Tommaso  Gar] 

^Archivio  Storico  Italiano^  Appemlicc,  T.  IV,  Kiren/c,  1847,  pp.  89etsc(j.) 
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9. — 9.  Die  Reisen  des  Venezianers  Marco  Polo  im  dreizehnten  Jahrhandert — 
Zum  ersten  Male  voUstandig  nach  den  besten  Ausgaben  Deutsch  mit 
einem  Kommentar  von  August  Biirck.  Nebst  Zusatzen  und  Verbesser- 
ungen  von  Karl  Friedrich  Neumann.  Zweite  unveranderte  Ausgabe. — 
Leipzig,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner,  1855,  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-631. 

B.— LATIN  EDITIONS. 

10.  —  I.  Commence ;  c  In  nomine  dni  nri  ihu  xpi  filij  dei  viui  et  veri  amen. 
Incipit  plogus  I  libro  dni  marci  pauli  de  venecijs  de  cdsuetudinibus  et  codi- 
cionibus  orientaliu  regionu. 

Then  the  declaration  of  ^'Frater  franciscus  pepur.  de  bononia  frm  pdicatoru" 
who  translated  the  work  from  the  vulgar  language  into  Latin. 

End  p.  147  :  Explicit  liber  dni  mard  de  venecijs  Deo  gracias. 

Collation :  74  f.  or  148  pages ;  the  last  is  blank,  410,  no  title,  no  pagination ; 
signatures  p.  I,  a.  i  =p.  141,  k.  3  {a-h,  par  8;  1,  by  4;  i,  by  6);  maximum  33 
lines  by  page;  [1485?]. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Christopher  Columbus  had  a  copy  of  this  edition  of 
Marco  Polo,  now  kept  in  the  Colombina  at  Seville.  The  margins  of  the  following 
folios  contain  the  autograph  notes  of  the  great  navigator  : 


9v. 

31  r.  &  V. 

46  V. 

55  r-  &  V. 

66  r.  &  V. 

13  V. 

36  V. 

47  r.  &  V. 

57  r.  &  V. 

67  r.  &  V. 

15  r.  &  V. 

38  V. 

48  r.  &  V. 

59  '•  -&  V. 

68  r.  &  V. 

17  V. 

39  r. 

49  r.  &  V. 

60  r.  &  V. 

69  r.  &  V. 

18  r.  &  V. 

40  r.  &  V. 

50  r.  &  V. 

61  r.  &  V. 

70  r.  &  V. 

19  r. 

41  r. 

51  r.  &  V. 

62  r.  &  V. 

71  r.  &  V. 

23  r.  &  V. 

42  r.  &  V. 

52  r.  &  V. 

63  r. 

72  r.  &  V. 

24  r.  &  V. 

43  '•  &  V. 

53  r-  &  V. 

64  V. 

73  r.  &  V. 

25  r. 

44  r.  &  V. 

54  r- 

65  r.  &  V. 

74  r. 

Cf.  Sim6n  de  la  Rosa  y  Lop^z,  pp.  xxiii,  XLiii-XLiv  of  vol.  II,  Sevilla,  1891, 
4to:  Biblioteca  Colombina. — Catdlogo  de  sus  libros  impresos  publicado  por  primera 
vez  en  virtud  de  acuerdo  del  Excmo.  i  II mo.  Sr.  Dean  y  Cabildo  de  la  Santa 
Metropolitana  y  Patriarcal  Iglesia  de  Sevilla  bajo  la  immediata  direcci6n  de  su 
Bibliotecario  el  II mo.  Sr.  Dr.  D.  Servando  ArboH  y  Faraudo  Dignidad  de  Capellin 
Mayor  de  San  Fernando. — See  also  H.  Harrisse,  Bibl.  americana  vetustissima, — 
Additions,  p.  xii. 

**  Edition  fort  rare,  dit  Brunet,  et  la  plus  ancienne  que  Ton  ait  de  cette  version 
latine  de  Marco  Polo,  faite  par  Pipino,  vers  1320.  Elle  est  imprim^  avec  Ics 
m^mes  caract^res,  que  V Itinerarium  de  Joan,  de  Mandeville,  c'est-^-dire  par  Gerard 
de  Leeu,  k  Anvers,  vers  1485,  et  non  pas  i  Rome  et  i  Venise,  comme  on  Tavait 
suppose.  Vend.  4  liv.  14  sh.  6d.  Hanrott ;  7  liv.  Libri  en  1859.  {Choicer portion ^ 
1562.)"  Brunet  writes  elsewhere  (cf.  MandtvilU  par  H.  Cordier)  about  Mandeville 
from  the  same  press:  **.  .  .  La  souscription  que  nous  allons  rapporter  semble 
prouver  qu'elle  a  hxk  imprimee  ^  Venise ;  cependant  Panzer,  IX,  200,  la  croit  sortie 
des  presses  de  Theodoric  Martin,  k  Aloste,  et  M.  Grenville  en  trouvait  les  caract^es 
conformes  ^  ceux  que  Gerard  Leeu  a  employes  ^  Anvers,  de  1484-1485.  M. 
Campbell  {Ann.  de  la  typ.  n^erlandaise)  la  donne  k  Gerard  Leeu,  et  fixe  la  date  de 
Timpression  k  la  premiere  ann^e  du  s^jour  de  ce  typographe  k  Anvers,  apr^  son 
depart  de  Gouda." 

It  is  certain  from  the  use  of  the  signatures  liy  Htli  ^)  and  the  similitude  of 
the  type  of  the  three  works,  that  the  MandevilU^  the  Ludolphe,  and  the  Marco  Polo 
come  from  the  same  printing  office,  and  have  been  printed  together  as  it  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  copy  of  the  Sunderland  Library,  which  was  complete  and  contained 
the  three  works. 
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Lazari,  p.  460,  writes:  '*Jo.  de  MandeviUe  itineraria:  Dom.  Ludolph.  de 
itinere  ad  Terrain  Sanctam :  M.  Paul.  Venet.  de  regionibus  orientalibos.  Liber 
rariss.  Zwollis,  1483,  in-4. 

"Leggiamo  questa  nota  nell'  opera  Bibliotheca  BeaucUrkiana  or  Sale  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  Topham  BeaucUrcVs  Library^  London,  1781,  P.  II.,  p.  15,  n.  430. 
Marsden  per6  ritiene  celarsi  sotto  queU'erronea  indicazione  la  seguente  prima 
edizione  [s.  a.,  4to]  latina  de*  viaggi  di  M.  Polo.  Egli  istitui  molte  ricerche  per 
rinvenire  in  Inghilterra  queir  esemplare,  ma  non  gli  h  stato  possibile  di  averne 
traccia." 

11.  —  2.  Marci  Pavli  Veneti,  de  Regionibvs  orientalibvs  Libri  \\\,{^Novus 

Orbis  Regiommi). 

Editions  of  1532, 1537,  1555.— See  3-3. 

12.  —  3.  Marci  Pavli  ||  Veneti  Itinerarivm,  ||  seu  de  rebus  Orientalibus  || 

Libri  tres.  ||  Helmaestadii,  ||  M.D.  LXXXV,  4to. 

Part  of  the  Collection  of  Reineccius : 

—  Reineri  Reinecii  ||  Polyhistoris  clarissimi  ||  Historia  O— H  rientalis  :  |i  Hoc  est  li 
Remm  in  oriente  k  Christianis,  Saracenis,  Tar-i|cis  &  Tartaris  gestarum  diaersonim  II 
Auctonim.  0  Totum  opus  in  daas  partes  tribulum  est,  ||  contenta  in  singulis  sequensH 
pagina  indicat  Q  Helmaestadii,  ||  Typis  lacobi  Lucij,  impensb  heredum  Ludolphi  0 
Brandes.  Anno  1602,  410. 

Verso  of  the  title : 
Primus  Tomus  continet : 

—  Chronicon  Hierosolomytanun,  cum  appcn-Hdice  Reineri  Reinecdj  & 
Chronologia  U  Henr.  Meibomij. 

In  Altero  sunt : 

—  Vita  Henrici  VII.  Imp.  auctore  Conrado  Vec — I!erio. 

—  Vita  Caroli  IIII.  Imp.  ab  ipso  Carolo  con-I|scripta. 

—  Historia  Orientalis  Haythoni  Armenij. 

—  Pauli  Veneti  Itinerarium. 

—  Fragmentum  de  reb.  orientalibos  ex  Speculo  ||  Historiali  Vincentij  Beluacensi)^ 

—  Appendix  ad  Expositiones  Haythoni  auctore  ll  Rein.  Reineccio. 

The  colophon  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  has  the  date  of  1584  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  part,  1585. 

—  This  Marco  Polo  was  reprinted  according  to  Lazari,  p.  465,  in  1602. 

13.  — 4.  Marci  Pauli  Veneti,  ||  Historici  fidelissimi  juxta  ac  praestant- 

issimi,  ||  de  ||  REGIONIBUS  1 1  orientalibus  ||  libri  III.  \\  Cum  Codice 
Manuscripto  Biblio- 1|  thecae  Electoralis  Brandenburgicae  collati,  exq' ; 
I'  CO  adjectis  Notis  plurimum  turn  suppleti  ||  turn  illustrati.  ||  Accedit, 
propter  cognationcm  materiae,||HAiTHONi  Armeni  historia  ||  orien- 
talis :  quae  &  de  Tartaris  ||  inscribitur ;  ||  Itemque  l|  Andreae 
.MuLLERi,  Greiffenhagii,  Hde  Chataja,  cujus  praedictorum  Auctorum 
uter-  II  que  mentionem  facit,  DiSQUlSlTio  ;  inque  ipsum  ||  Marcum 
Paulum  Venetum  Praefatio,  &  ||  locuplctissimi  INDICES.  ||  Coloniae 
Brandenburgicae,  ll — Ex  Officina  Georgii  Schulzii,  Typogr.  Elect.  || 
Anno  M.  DC.  LXXl.  410. 

Contains : 
Engraved  frontispiece. 
Dedicatory  Epistle,  3  ff.  not  numbered. 

Andrea  MULLERI  Greiffenhagii,  in  Marci  Pauli  Veneti  Chorographiam,  Praefatio^ 
pp.  26. 
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Doctornm  Vironim  De  hoc  Marci  Pauli  Veueti  Opere  Testimonia,  ac  Jndicia.  .  .  . 

(Franciscus  Pipinus,  etc.)  8  ff.  n.  ch. 

Marci  Pauli  Veneti  De  Regionibus  orientalibus  Libri  III,  pp.  167. 

Index  primus  Historicas,  Sive  alphabetica  Recensio  omnium  eorom,  quae  Autor 
passim  observavit,  atque  ali^  memoranda  reliquit,  22  ff.  not  numbered. 

Index  secundus  Chronograph icns,  qui  Annos  &  cujuslibet  anni  Notabilia 
(quae  quidem  Autor  designavit)  continet,  i  page. 

Index  tertius  Itinerarius,  Ubi  Loca  recensentur,  quae  auctor  pertransiit,  & 
Distanstantiae  Locorum,  quas  ipse  annotavit,  2  ff.  not  numbered. 

Index  quartus  Glossarius,  Estque  vocum  exoticarum,  quas  Autor  ipse  interpretatus 
est,  I  half  p, 

Emendanda  in  Marco  Paulo  Veneto,  quae() ;  ad  hunc  pertinent :  aut  ad  eadem 
Addenda,  I  f.  not  numbered. 

Haithoni  Armeni  ||  Historia  ori-l|entalis :  ||  Qvae  eadem  &  De  Tartaris  |]  in- 
scribitur.  ||  Anno  ||  CID.  IOC.  LXXI,  2  ff.  not  numbered  +  pp.  107. 

[Errata]  2  pp.  not  numbered. 

Index,  7  pp.  not  numbered. 

Andreae  MtJLLERi,  II  Greiffenhagii,  I|  Disquisitio  ||  Geographica  &  Historica,  | 
De  II  Chataja,  n  In  Qua  II  I.  Praecipu^  Geographorum  nobilis  \\  ilia  Controversia : 
Quaenam  Chataja  sit,  <Sr»  an  ||  sit  idem  ille  terrarum  tractus,  quem  Sinas,  <Sr*  vul-|| 
g6  Chinam  vocant,  aut  pars  ejus  aliqua?  Ij  latissim^  tractatur;  ||  2.  ESdem  ver6 
operd  pleraque  rerum,  quae  unquam  JI  de  Chataja,  deque  Sinis  memorabilia  ||  fiierunt, 
atque  etiam  nunc  sunt,  compendios^  ||  enarrantur.  |I— Ecclesiastae  I.  v.  15.  jj :  niDDn^ 

73V  K7  n^On  II  Senec.  de  Beneficiis  VI.  I.  ||  Eitam  quod  discere  mp<rvacuum  est 
prodest  ||  cognoscere.  H  — Berolini,  Typis  Rungianis.  |j  Anno  M.  DC.  LXX,  2  ff. 
not  numbered  +  pp.  115  on  2  col. 

C— ITALIAN  editions. 

14. —  I.  Marco  Polo  da  Venie  ||  sia  de  Ic  merauegliose  ||  cose  del  Mondo. 

Below  this  title  the  mark  of  the  printer  Sessa  :  a  cat  holding  a  mouse  in  its 
mouth  with  the  initials  I  and  B  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  the  coat  of  arms  (with 
a  ducal  crown  above)  which  exhibits  this  group,  and  S  at  foot.     Verso  of  f.  83 : 

Finisse  lo  libro  de  Marco  Polo  da  Venie  ||  sia  dele  merauegliose  cose  del  mddo 
Im  Wpresso  in  Venetia  per  zoanne  Baptista  ||  da  Sessa  Milanese  del 
M,  ccccxcvi,  II  adi.  xiii.  del  mese  de  lunio  re^nd  \\  do  lo  Illuslris- 
simo  Principe  Au\\  ^uslino  Barbadico  inclyto  ||  Duce  di  Venetia, 

Recto  of  folio  84 :  "  Registro.  abcdefghikl  Tutti  questi  sono  quademi 
excepto  1  chie  duemo  "  ;  audessous  le  monogramme  de  Timprimeur  en  blanc  sur  fond 
noir.  — Verso  of  folio  84  is  blank. 

The  copy  which  I  have  examined  is  in  the  Grenville  Library,  No.  6666.  It  b  in 
fine  condition  and  complete,  notwithstanding  what  the  Sobolewski  Sale  Catalogue 
says  to  the  contrary  (No.  1730) :  it  is  a  small  8vo  ff.  84 ;  each  quire  containing,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  register,  eight  sheets,  except  quire  1,  which  has  but  four. 

Grenville  added  to  his  copy  the  following  note:  "This  appears  to  be  the  first 
edition  printed  in  the  original  Italian.  —  The  Abb^  Morelli  who  sent  me  this  book 
from  Venice  had  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  copy  for  the  Library  of  St 
Marc.  —  Panzer  III.  396,  refers  only  to  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Denis.  Supp. 
I,  pc  415.     I  know  of  no  other  copy  in  England " 

Lazari,  p.  460,  says :  "  Prima  e  rarissima  edizione  del  compendio  veneziano.  Un 
capitolo  che  parla  di  Trebisonda,  tratto  dal  viaggio  di  Fr.  Odorico,  precede  il  tcsto 
del  Polo  mutilo  e  scorrettissimo :  quel  capitolo  non  forma  per6  parte  d*esso,  cooc 
nelle  molte  ristampe  di  questo  compendio." 
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See  Odoru  dt  PorcUnofu,  par  Henri  Cordier,  p.  9. 

Temaux-Compans  (29)  mentions  an  edition  of  Sessa  of  i486,  which  does  not  seem 
to  exist. 

1 5 — 2.  Marco  Polo  da  Vene  ||  sia  de  le  maraueliose  II  cose  del  Mondo.  ||  Small 
8vo.;  64  ff.  non  chif,  sig.  a—i:  a—ghy  8  =  56  ff.,  h  and  /  by  4  =  8 
ff.,  total  64  ff. 
Collation : 

Recto  istf, :  border  ;  vignette  ;  above  the  vig.  title  ut  supra. 

Verso  istf.  begins  :  Tractato  delle  piii  maraueliose  cose  e  delle  piu  notabilc  :  che  si 
ri  Q  trouano  nelle  pte  del  m5do.  Re  ||  dutte  &  racolte  sotto  breuita . . . 

Recto  f.  64:  Impressa  la  presente  opera  per  el  Venerabile  mi  ||  ser  pre  Batista  da 
Farfengo  nella  Magnifica  cita  de  ||  Bressa.  adi.  xx.  December.  M.  CCCCC.  || 

"Ristampa  dell'  edizione  1496,  leggiermente  modificata  nella'  introduzione. 
Rarissima."  (Lazari,  p.  460.) 

16.— 3.  Marco  Polo  da  Veniesia  II  de  le  marauegliose  co=  ||  sedel  Mondo. 
small  8vo,  56  ff.  not  numbered,  sig.  a—g  by  8. 

Collation :  title  ut  supra :  Printer's  mark:  a  cat  holding  a  mouse  in  its  mouth, 
M  O  on  the  sides  ;  S  at  foot — Ends,  recto  f.  56 ;  t[  Impresso  in  Verutia  per 
Mekhior  Sessa.  An\\no  Dili.  M.  CCCCC  VIII.  Adi,  xxi.  tugno. 

17. — 4-  Marco  Polo  II  Venetiano  II  in  cvi  si  tratta  le  meraviilgliose  cose  del 
mondo  per  lui  uedute :  del  costu=||me  di  uarij  paesi,  dello  stranio 
uiuere  di  ||  quelli ;  della  descrittione  de  diuersi  II  animali,  e  del  trouar 
deir  o=||ro,  dell*  argento,  e  delle  ||  pietre  preciose,  co=||sa  non  men 
utillle,  che  belllla.  [Vignette.]  il-  In  Venetia,  8vo ;  56  ff.  n.  ch.,  sig.  a^g 
by  8. 

At  the  end  :  Finito  i  lo  libro  de  Marco  Polo  da  Venetia  delle :  ||  marauegliose  cose 
del  mondo.  '\  In  Venetia  per  Matthio  Pagan^  in  Frezarioy  \\  al  segno  della  Fede.  1555. 

**  Ristampa  dell'  edizione  1496.  La  edizione  1555  fu  riprodotta  dello  stesso 
Mathio  Pagan  scnza  data  "  (Lazari,  p.  463.) 

A  copy  s.  d.  exists  in  the  Grenville  Library  (304.  a.  23),  this  is  the  title  of  it : 

18.  —  5.  Marco  Polo  II  Venetiano.  II  In  cvi  si  tratta  le  meraviilgliose  cose  del 

mondo  per  lui  uedute,  del  costulime  di  uarij  paesi,  dello  stranio  uiuere 
di  II  quelli ;  della  descrittione  de  diuersi  II  animali,  e  del  trouar  dell' 
oro  H  deir  argento,  e  delle  pielltre  preciose,  cosa  II  non  men  utile,  ||  che 
bellila.  In  Venetia.  s.  d.,  8vo.,  56  ff.  not  numbered,  sig.  a—g  by  8.  At 
the  end  :  In  Venetia  per  Mathio  Pagan ^  in  Frezd^a^  al  Segno  della 
Fede. — On  the  title  M.  Pagan's  mark. 

19.  —  6.  C  Opera    stampata    nouamejite    delle    marauigliosc    c:o  =  ||se    del 

mondo:  comin  =  llciado  da  Leuante  a  ponente  fin  al  mc  zo  di.  El 
mondo  nouo  &  isole  &  lo  =  l!chi  incogniti  &  siluestri  abondaiiti  e  sterili 
&  doue  aboda  loro  |1  &  largento  &  Zoglie  &  pie  ||  tre  pciose  &  animali 
t'v:  il  mostri  spaurosi  &  dojjue  manzano  car  =  ]|ne  humana  e  ||  i  gesti  & 
vi=!|uer  &  co  =  |stumi  ||  de  quelli  pacsi  cosa  certamcte  molto  cu  =  y 
riosa  dc  intendcre  &  sapere. 

Small  8vo,  56  ff.  not  numbered,  sig.  a—g  by  8.  At  foot  of  recto  f.  56  :  ^Finito 
lo  libro  de  Marco  Polo  da  Venetia  de  U  ;|  marauegliose  cose  del  mondo.  1  C  StampcL'a  in 
Vtnetia  per  Paulo  Danta  Anno.  :i  Dhi  M.  D.  xxxiij.  Adi.  10  Febraio.  'I 

Reprint  of  the  1496  edition. 
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20.  —  7.    De    i   Viaggi   di    Mcsscr   Marco    Polo  Gentirhvomo   Venetiano 

(Ramusio,  II,  1606.) 
See  the  former  editions  of  Raniusio. 

21.  —  .8  Marco  Polo  ||  Venetiano,  ||  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  ||  per  lui 

vedute ;  ||  Del  Costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  ||  viuer  di 
quelli.  II  Delia  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  ||  Del  trouar  dell'  Ore, 
&  dell'  Argento.  ||  Delle  Pietre  Preciose.  ||  Cosa  non  meno  vHle^  die 
bclla.  II  Di  nouo  Ristampato,  &  osseruato  I'ordine  ||  suo  vero  nel  dire. 
II  In  Treuigi,  Ad  instantia  di  Aurelio  Reghet||tini  Libraro.  M  DXC. 
8vo,  57  ff.  numbered,  a— jf  x  8  =  56  ff.  +  ^  x  1  =  57  ff. ;  vignette 
on  the  title  ;  i  wood-cut,  not  inserted  in  the  text 
The  wood-cut  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  the  British  Museum,  G  bbb  8. 

22. — 9.  Marco  Polo  Venetiano,  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vedute ; 
Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuer  di  quelli.  Delia 
Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  Del  trouar  Dell'  Ore,  &  dell' 
Argento.  Delle  Pietre  Preciose.  Cosa  non  meno  vtile^  che  bella^  Di 
nouo  Ristampato,  &  Osseruato  I'ordine  suo  vero  nel  dire.  In  Venetia, 
Appresso  Marco  Claseri,  M  DXCVII,  8vo,  pp.  128,  no  cut 

23. — 10.  Marco  Polo  ||  Venetiano,  ||  Delle  Maraviglie  del  Mondo  ||  per  lui 
vedute.  ||  Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuer  ||  di  quelli. 
II  Delia  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  ||  Del  trouar  dell'  Oro,  & 
deir  Argento.  ||  Delle  Pietre  Pretiose.  ||  Cosa  non  menovtile,  che  bella, 
I  Di  nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  I'ordine  suo  ||  vero  nel  dire.  || 
fleuron]  In  Venetia,  M  DC  1 1. 1|  Appresso  P3L0I0  Vgolino,  small  8vo 
pp.  104  ;  no  cut 

Page  104  :   Finito  i  lo  Libra  di  Marco  Polo  da  Venetia  delle  \\  Afarauigliose  coje 
del  Mondo, 

This  edition  differs  from  the  following  bearing  the  same  date  : 

24. — II.  Marco  Polo  Venetiano,  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vedute. 
Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuere  di  quelli.  Delia 
Descritione  de  diuersi  Animali.  Del  trouar  Dell'  oro,  &  dell'  Argento. 
Delle  Pietre  Preciose.  Cosa  non  meno  vtile^  che  bella,  Di  nouo 
Risstampato,  &  osseruato  I'ordine  suo  vero  nel  dire.  In  Venetia. 
M  DCII.  Appresso  Paulo  Vgolino,  8 vo,  pp.  128;  on  the  title,  vig. 
exhibiting  David  carrying  the  head  of  Goliath  ;  no  cut. 

25. — 12.  Marco  Polo  Venetiano,  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vedute. 
Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuer  di  quelli.  Delia 
Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  Dell  trouar  dell'  Oro,  &  dell' 
Argento.  Delle  Pietre  Preciose.  Cosa  non  meno  vtile^  che  bella,  Di 
nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  I'ordine  suo  vero  nel  dire.  Con  licenza 
de'  Superior!,  &  Priuilegio.  In  Venetia,  M.DC.  XXVI.  Appresso 
Ghirardo,  &  Iseppo  Imberti,  small  8vo,  pp.  128 ;  i  wood-cut,  not 
inserted  in  the  text 

26. — 13.  Marco  Polo  ||  Venetiano.  ||  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  ||  lui 
vedute.  II  Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuer  di  quelli.  || 
De  la  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  ||  Del  trouar  delF  Oro,  &  de 
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I'Argento.  ||  Delle  Pietre  preciose.  ||  Cosa  non  meno  utile^  che  bella.  || 
Di  nuouo  ristaropato,  &  osseruato  Pordine  ||  suo  vero  nel  dire.  ||  In 
Venetia,  &  poi  in  Treuigi  per  Angelo  Righettini.  1267  [read  1627]. 
II  Con  Licenzade'  Superiori,  small  8vo,  pp.  128 ;  i  wood-cut,  not  inserted 
in  the  text. 

27. — 14.  Marco  Polo  ||  Venetiano.  ||  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  ||  lui 
vedute.  ||  Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  stranio  viuer  di  quelli.  jj 
De  la  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  ||  Del  trouar  delP  Oro,  &  de 
I'Argento.  ||  Delle  Pietre  preciose.  ||  Cosa  non  meno  utile^  che  bella.  Di 
nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  Tordine  suo  ||  vero  nel  dire,  jj  In  Treuigi, 
Appresso  Girolamo  Righettini :  1640.  ||  Con  Licenza  d^  Superiorly 
small  Svo,  128  pages  with  a  vignette  on  the  title,  printer's  mark  ;  wood- 
cut f.  2  verso, 

28. — 15. — ♦  In  Trevigi  M.  DC.  LVII.,  appresso  Girolamo  Righettini,  Svo. 

29. — 16.  Marco  Polo  Venetiano.  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vedute. 
1.  Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  strano  viuer  di  quelli.  II. 
De  la  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  III.  Del  trouar  delP  Oro,  & 
deir  Argento.  IV.  Delle  Pietre  pretiose.  Cosa  non  meno  vtile^  che 
Mia.  Si  nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  I'ordine  suo  vero  4iel  dire. 
In  Trevigi,  Per  il  Righettini.  M.  DC.  LXV.  Con  Licenza  de*  Svperiori, 
small  8vo,  128  pp.  with  a  wood-cut. 

30. — 17.  Marco  Polo  Venetiano  Delle  Merauiglie  del  Mondo  per  lui  vedute. 
I.  Del  costume  di  varij  Paesi,  &  dello  strano  viuer  di  quelli.  II. 
Delia  Descrittione  de  diuersi  Animali.  III.  Del  trouar  delP  Oro,  & 
deir  Argento.  IV.  Delle  Pietre  pretiose.  Cosa  non  meno  vHle^  che 
bclla.  Di  nuouo  ristampato,  &  osseruato  I'ordine  suo  vero  nel  dire. 
In  Trevi>(i,  Per  il  Reghettini.  M.  DC  LXXII.  Con  Licenza  de' 
Svperiori,  small  8va  pp.  128  ;  i  cut  not  inserted  in  the  text. 

These  various  editions  arc  reprints  of  the  text  of  1496. 

31. — 18.  11  Milione  ||  di  Marco  Polo||Testo  di  lingua  H  del  secolo  decimoterzo 
|!  ora  per  la  prima  volta  ||  pubblicato  ed  illustrato  ||  dal  Conte  ||  Gio. 
Batt.  Haldelli  Boni.  ||  Tomo  prinio  ||  Firenzc  ||  Da*  Torchi  di  Giuseppe 
Pagani  ||  M.  DCCCXXVIl.  ||  Con  approv.  e  privilegio,  4to,  pp.  XXXII.- 
CLXXV..234+  I  f.  not  numbered  for  the  index. 

Indice  :  Vila  di  Marco  Polo,  P.  i. — Sommario  Cronologico  della  Vita  del  Polo, 
P.  xxv  .— Storia  del  Milione,  P.  I.— Illustrazione  della  Tela  del  Salone  dello  Scudo, 
P.  cv. — Descrizione  dell'  Allante  Cinese,  posseduto  dalla  Magliabechiana,  P.  CIX. — 
Schiarimento  relativo  all'  etii  dell'  Allante  Cinese,  P.  cxxi. — Notizia  dei  Manoscritti 
del  Milicne^  di  cui  si  c  falto  uso  nell'  Opera,  o  vcduti,  o  fatti  risconlrare,  P.  cxxili. — 
Delia  Porcellana.  Discorso,  P.  cxxxvii. — Del  Porlulano  Mediceo,  e  delle  Scopcrte  dei 
Genovesi  nell'  Atlanlico.  Discorso,  P.  CLiii. — Voci  del  Milione  di  Marco  Polo,  citale 
daJ  Vucabolario  della  Crusca,  P.  CLXXIII. — Voci  tralte  dal  Teslo  del  Polo,  e  da  citarsi 
dal  Vocabolario  della  Crusca,  P.  CLXXiv. — II  Milione  di  Marco  Polo,  TtSTO  Dklla 
CtUSCA,  r.  I. 

—  II  Milione  II  di  II  Mcsscr   Marco   Polo  ||  Viniziano  |I  Secondo  la  lezione 

Ramusiana  ||  illustrato  e  comentato  ||  dal  Conte  ||  Gio.  Batt.  Baldelli 

Boni  II  Tomo  Secondo  ||  Firenze  ||  Da'  Torchi  di  Giuseppe  Pagani 
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M  DCCC  XXVII.  II  Conapprov.  e  privilegio,  4to,  pp.  XXVI.-514+2  ff. 
n.  ch. 

In  DICE :  Dichiarazione  al  Libro  Primo,  P.  I. — Proemio  di  Fra  Pipino  al  Milione, 
P.  3. — Testo  Ramusiano  del  Afiliotu,  Libro  Primo,  P.  5 — Dichiarazione  al  Libro 
Secondo,  per  rischiarare  le  Legadoni  di  Marco  Polo,  P.  147. — Libro  Secondo,  P. 
153. — Dichiarazione  alia  parte  seconda  del  Libro  Secondo.  Delia  Lingua  Cinese, 
P.  223. — Libro  Terzo,  P.  357. — Aggiunte  e  Correzioni,  P.  481. 

—  Storia  ||  delle  ||  Relazioni  vicendevoli  ||  Dell'  Europa  e  delP  Asia  ||  dalla 

Decadenza  di  Roma  ||  fino  alia  ||  distruzione  del  Califfato  ||  del  Conte 
II  Gio.  Batt.  Baldelli  Boni.  ||  Parte  Prima  ||  Firenze  ||  Da'  Torchi  di 
Giuseppe  Pagani  ||  M  DCCC  XXVII.  ||  Con  approv.  e  privilegio,  410, 
4  ff.  n.  c.  for  the  tit.  and  the  ded. :  "A  Sua  Altezza  Imperiale  e  Reale 
Leopoldo  Secondo  Principe  Imperiale  d' Austria... "+ pp.  466. 

—  Parte  Seconda  ||  Firenze  ||  Da'  Torchi  di  Giuseppe  Pagani  ||  M  DCCC 

XXVII.  II  Con  approv.  e  privilegio,  4to,  pp.  467  to  1004  +  i  f.  n.  ch. 

Eighty  copies  of  Baldelli-Boni*s  work  were  printed  on  large  paper,  and  two  on 
vellam. 

Two  maps  generally  bound  apart  accompany  the  work. 

32. — 19.  I  Viaggi  in  Asia  in  Africa,  nel  mare  dell*  Indie  descritti  nel  sccolo 
XIII  da  Marco  Polo  Veneziano.  Testo  di  lingua  detto  II  Milione 
illustrato  con  annotazioni.  Venezia,  dalla  tipografia  di  Alvisopoli, 
M  DCCC  XXIX,  2  parts,  8vo,  pp.  xxi  +  1-189,  195-397- 

"  Ristampa  del  Testo  di  Crusca  procurata  da  B.  Ganiba  il  quale  vi  appose  piccole 
note  a  pie  di  pagina."    (Lazari,  p.  470.) 

'*  II  en  a  h\k  tir^  100  exemplaires,  in-8,  auxquels  est  jointe  la  carte  g6ogra|^ique 
qui  fait  partie  de  Touvrage  de  Zurla.  II  y  en  a  aussi  des  exemplaires  in-8,  tr^  grand 
Pap.,  et  sur  des  papiersde  diff^rentes  couleurs."    (Brunet.) 

33. — 20.  II   Libro  di  Marco  Polo  intitolato  il  Milione.    {Relazioni  di  Viag- 
giatori^   Venezia,    co'  tipi   del    Gondoliere,   M  DCCC   XLI,   I,  pp. 
1-231.) 

Reprint  of  the  Crusca  Text. — See  Baldelli -Boni,  supra  31-18. 
Gondoliere*s  Collection  form  vol.   i.  and  ii.  of  the  class  XI.  of  the  Biblioteca 
ciassica  italiana  di  ScienUt  LetUre  ed  Arti  disposta  e  illus(raia  da  Luigi  Carrtr. 

34. — 21.  1  Viaggi  in  Asia  in  Africa,  nel  marc  dell*  Indie  descritti  nel  secolo 
XIII  da  Marco  Polo  Veneziano  testo  dl  lingua  detto  II  Milione 
illustrato  con  annotazioni.  Volume  unico.  Parma,  per  Pietro 
Fiaccadori,  M  DCCC  XLIII,  Small  8vo,  pp.  IV.-308. 

Reprint  of  the  Crusca  Text. 

35.  —22.  I  Viaggi  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  nel  mare  dell*  Indie  descritti  nel  secolo 
XIII  da  Marco  Polo  Veneziano.  Testo  di  lingua  detto  II  Miliom, 
Udine,  Onofrio  Turchetto,  Tip.  edit.  185 1,  i6mo,  pp.  X.-207. 

36.-23.  I  Viaggi  II  di  ||  Marco  Polo  ||  Veneziano  ||  tradotti  per  la  prima  volta 
dall'  originate  francese  ||  di  Rusticiano  di  Pisa  ||  e  corredati  d'illustra- 
zioni  e  di  documenti  II  da  Vincenzo  Lazari  Ij  pubblicati  per  cura  ||  di 
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Lodovico  Pasini  ||  membro  eflf.  e  segretario  dell'  I.  R.  Istituto  Veneto.  || 
Venezia  ||  M  DCCC  XLVII,  8vo,  pp.  LXIV.-484,  map. 

Verso  of  the  title  :  «*  Coi  Tipi  di  Pietro  Naratovitch." 

See  pp.  447-47 1 »  Bibliografia. — Pp.  473-484,  Indice  Alfabetico  dellc  Materic. 

27' — 24.  I  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo  secondo  la  lezione  del  Codice  Maglia- 
bechiano  piu  antico  reintegrati  col  testo  francese  a  stampa  per  cura 
di  Adolfo  Bartoli.  Firenze,  Felice  Le  Monnier,  1863,  small  8vo,  pp. 
LXXXIII.-439. 

38. — 25.  II  Milione  ossia  Viaggi  in  Asia,  in  Africa  e  nel  Mar  delle  Indie  des- 
critti  nel  secolo  XIII  da  Marco  Polo  Veneziano.    Torino,  Tip.  dell' 
oratorio  di  S.  Franc  di  Sales,  1873,  32010,  pp.  280. 
Biblioteca  della  Gioventit  Italiatta. 

39. — 26.  Giulio  Verne.  I  Viaggi  di  Marco  Polo  unica  versione  originale 
fedelmente  riscontrata  sub  codice  Magliabeccano  e  sulle  opere  di 
Cbarton  per  cura  di  Ezio  Colombo.  Volume  Unico.  Milano,  Serafino 
Muggiani  e  Com  p.,  1878,  i6mo,  pp.  143. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  coarse  wood-cat  exhibiting  Marco  Polo  ;  this  vol.  is  part  of  a 
popular  Collection  of  Travels. 

40. — 27.  Marco  Polo. — I  Viaggi  secondo  la  lezione  del  codice  Magliabechiano 
piu  antico.     Milano,  Sonzogno,  1886,  i6ma 
See  zupra  37-24. 


D.— PORTUGUESE  EDITION 

41.—  I.  Marco  ||  Paulo.  ^  Ho  liuro  de  Nycolao  veneto.  IT  O  trallado  da 
carta  de  huu  genoues  das  ditas  terras.  5  Co  priuilegio  del  Rey  nosso 
senhor.  q  nenhuu  fa9a  a  impres  ||  sam  deste  liuro.  nS  ho  venda  em 
todollos  sc'  regnos  C  senho=||rios  sem  li^S^a  de  Valentim  femadez  so 
pena  coteuda  na  car  ||  ta  do  seu  preuilegio.  Ho  prc^o  delle.  Cento  C 
dcz  reacs.  folio  of  106  ff. 

Collation  :  8  prel.  ff.  n.  chiff.,  and  98  ff.  numbered. 

Kecto  t'*  f.  :  Titre  ut  supra. — Vignette  showing  a  sphere. 

Verso  2d  f.  :  C  Come^ase  a  epistoU  sobre  a  trallada9a  do  liuro  de  ||  Marco  f>aulo. 
Fcita  per  Valetym  fernadez  escudcy  11  ro  da  excellcntissima  Raynha  Dona  Lyanor. 
Kndc  ;|  ren9ada  ao  Serenissimo  C  Inuiclissimo  Key  C  Sen  jhor  Dom  Emanuel  o 
primeiro.  Key  de  Portugal  C  II  dos  Alguarues.  daque  t  alem  mar  em  Africa.  Sen 
hor  de  Buynce.  E  da  conquista  da  nauega9om  C.  co'Jmercio  de  Ethiopia.  Arabia. 
Persia.  C  da  Indi.i. 

AVr/i7  7^^/.  .*  Come^.i-se  a  tauoa  dos  capitulos  do  liuro  Primeyro. 

A'^i/a  I'*  f.  chif. :  C  Come9ase  ho  Liuro  Primeiro  de  Marco  paulo  Ij  de  Veneza 
das  condi9ooes  t  custumes  das  getes  ||  C  das  terras  C  prouincias  orientaes.  E  prime  y 
ra  mente  de  como  C  em  que  maneyra  Dom  Marco  =  ;i  paulo  de  Veneza  C  Dom 
Maffeo  seu  irmaTio  sc  pas'lsarom  aas  partes  do  orientc  ;  vig.  repres.  a  galley  ;  border. 

I'ersof.  iy :  End  of  Marco  Polo. 

Rc(tof.  78:  Nicolo  Conli. 

Verso  f.  gj:  End  of  Nicolo  Conti. 

Rect0f»  g6:  K  Carta  do  genoues. 
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Verso  f.  gS:  IT  Acabasc  ho  liuro  de  Marco  paulo.  co  ho  liuro  de  Nicolao 
vc  =  !lneto  ou  vcncziano.  0  assi  mesmo  ho  trallado  de  hua  carta  de  huuHgenoues 
mercador.  que  todos  escreuero  das  Indias.  a  serui90  I|  de  d's.  C  auisameto  daquelles 
q  agora  vam  pera  as  ditas  Indias  ||  Aos  quaes  rogo  C  pefo  humilmente  q  bentgnamete 
queira  emelldar  C  correger  ho  que  menos  achaie  no  cscreuer.  s.  nos  vocabul'  H  das 
prouincias.  regnos.  9idades.  ylhas.  C  outras  coasas  muytas  li  C  no  menos  em  a  distacia 
das  legoas  de  hiia  terra  pa  outra.  Im^^primido  per  VcUentym  fernadez  cUemaao. 
Em  a  muy  nobre  ^ida  ||  de  Lyxboa.  Era  de  Mil  C  quinkerUos  C  dotis  annos.  Aos. 
qtta\\tro  dias  do  mes  de  Feureyro. — At  the  top,  printer's  mark. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  edition  is  to  be  found  in  Figani^re's  Bihiio^aphia^ 
No.  947. 

E.— SPANISH   EDITIONS. 

42. —  I.  Cosmographia  ||  breue  introdujlctoria  en  el  libro||  d'  Marco  paulo.  || 
—  £1  libro  del  famoso  Marco  paulo  ||  veneciano  d'las  cosas  marauillosas  ||  q 

vido  enlas  partes  orietales.  couie  ||  ne  saber  enlas  Indias.  Armenia. 

A||rabia.    Persia  C  Tartaria.  E  d'l  pode  ||  rio  d'l  gra  Ca  y  otros  roves. 

Co  otro  II  tratado  de  micer  Pogio  floretino  q  ||  traia  delas  mesmas 

tierras  C  yslas. 

Folio  ;  2  col.  ;  34  ff.  numbered  and  4  prel  ff.  not  numbered. 
On  the  title  page  4  woodcuts  exhibiting  : 

Marc  paulo. 

Micer  pogio. 

S.  Domingo,  ela  ysla  Isabela. 

Calicu. 
— The  4  prelim,  ff.  contain  : 

—  Redo  if, :  Title. 

—  Verso  if.:  Prologo  primero. 

—  F,  2  and  j:  Maestre  Rodrigo  al  lector. 

—  F.  4:  Tabla  de  los  capitulos. 
—Marco  Polo,  ff.  1/26. 

—  Tratado  de  Micer  Pogio,  ff.  27-recto  f.  27  [read  34]. 

— Last  f.  ».  [numbered  xxvij  erroneously  for  xxxiv.] 

' '  Acabase  el  libro  del  famoso  Marco  paulo  vene||ciano  el  ql  cueta  de  todas  las 
tierr.os  proulcias  C  islas  delas  Indias.  Arabia  ||  Persia  Armenia  y  Tartaria  y  d*las 
co:>as  marauillosas  que  enellas  se  ha||llan  assi  mesmo  el  gra  senorio  y  riquezas  del  gran 
Can  de  Catayo  seilnor  delos  tartaros  |  anadido  en  fin  vn  tratado  breue  de  micer  Pc^o  B 
florentino  el  qual  el  mesmo  escriuio  por  mandado  de  eugenio  papa  |1  quarto  deste 
nombre  por  relacion  de  vn  Nicolao  [Conti]  veneciano  el  ||  qual  assi  mesmo  aoia 
andado  las  ptidas  orietales  C  de  otros  ||  testigos  dinos  d'  fe  como  por  el  parece  fiel 
mete  trasladado  ||  en  lengua  castellana  por  el  reueredo  senor  maestre  Rodriljgo  de 
santa  ella  j  Arcediano  de  reyna  y  canonigo  ela  sa  ||  ta  yglesia  de  Seuilla.  El  ql  se 
eprimio  por  La  [?]  alao.  H  polono  y  Jacome  CrOberger  alemano  ela  muy  U  noble  y 
muy  leal  ciudad  d'Seuilla.     Aiio  de  !|  mil  C  q*  nietos  y  tres  a.  xxviij.     dias  d*mayo." 

43—2.  (X  Libro  del  famoso  Marco  ||  Polo  veneciano  delas  cosas  maraui||llosas 
q  vido  enlas  partes  orien=||  tales  :  conuiene  saber  enlas  ||  Indias  | 
Armenia  |  Ara||bia  |  Persia  |  ^  Tarta||ria.  Edel  poderio  ||  del  gran 
Can  y  ||  otros  reyes.  ||  Con  otro  ||  tratado  ||  de  mi||cer  ||  Pogio  Florentino 
&  trata  ||  delas  mesmas  tie=||rras  C  islas.  s.  1.  n.  d.,  fol.;  2  col. 
[Logrono,  1529]. 

Collation  :  4  prel.  ff.  not  numbered  +  signatures  a — d  x  8  =  32  ff.;  in  all  36  if. 
F.  I.  v.:  Prologo  del  Interprete. — f.  2 r.     Cosmographia  introductoria. — f.  3.  v,: 
Tabla — f.  4  v, :  Fin  dela  Tabla. — 32  numbered  f.   follow:  F,  i. — Serins:  Libro  dc 
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Marco  Polo  Vcneciano  ||  (col.  i.)  tT  Aqui  coinien9a  vn  Ij  libro  que  trata  dclas  cosas 
maraaillosas  ||  que  el  noble  varon  micer  Marco  Polo  de  ||  Venecia  vido  enlas  partes  de 
Orientc. 

Ends:  recto  f,  xxxij:  La  presente  obra  del  famoso  Marco  ||  Polo  veneciano  q  fue 
traduzida  Helmete  de  lengua  veneciana  en  I|  castellnno  ptor  el  reueredo  seiior  maestrc 
Rodrigo  Arcedialino  de  reyna  y  canonigo  enla  yglcsia  de  Seuilla.  |!  Fue  impressa  y 
coiregida  de  nueuo  enla  II  muy  constante  y  leal  civdad  de  I!  Logrono  en  casa  d'Miilguel 
de  eguia  {]  a  treze  l|  de  junio  de  mill  C  quilinientos  y.  xx.  Xi  nueue.  || 

'*  Ccttc  Mition  de  1529,  says  Brunei  est  fort  rare  :  2  liv.  9  sh.  Heber  ;  210  flor. 
Butsch,  et  130  fr.  en  1859. — II  y  en  a  une  plus  ancienne  de  S&vilUy  Cromberger^  1520 
in-fol.,  que  cite  Panzer  d'apr^s  Vogt." 

Lazari  says  of  this  edition  of  1520,  p.  461  :  "  Di  estrema  rarity.  Quesia 
traduzione  h  tratta  da  an  antico  testo  italiano  :  Tautore  n*e  Maestro  Rodrigo  de 
Santaella." 

44. — 3.  Historia  ||  de  las  Gran-||dezas  y  Cosas  ||  marauillosas  de  las  Prouin-|| 
cias  Orientales.  ||  Sacada  de  Marco  Pavlo  ||  Veneto,  y  txaduzida  de  Latin 
en  Romance,  y  ana-||  dida  en  muchas  partes  por  Don  Martin  de  Bolea  || 
y  Castro,  Varon  de  Clamosa,  ||  senor  de  la  Villa  de  ||  Sietamo.  ||  Dirigida 
a  Don  Beltran  de  ||  la  Cueba,  Duque  de  Alburquerque,  Marques  de  || 
Cuellar,  Conde  de  Ledesma  y  Guclma,  Lugar-||  teniente,  y  Capitan 
Geneial  por  su  Ma-||gestad,  en  el  Reyno  de  ||  Aragon.  ||  Con  Licencia, 
en  Carago^a.  ||  Por  Angelo  Tauano,  Ano.  M.  DCl,  8vo,  8  ff.  n.  ch.  + 163 
fr.  +  8  ff.  n.  ch.  for  the  tab.  and  errata.  Last  f.  n.  ch.  verso:  En 
Carago^a  ||  Por  Angelo  Tauano  ||  Ano.  1601.  ^ 

45.-4.  Biblioteca  universal.  Coleccion  de  los  Mejores  autores  antiguos  y 
modernos,  nacionales  y  extranjeros.  Tomo  LXVI.  Los  Viages  de 
Marco  Polo  veneciano.  Madrid.  Direccion  y  administracion,  1880, 
i6mo,  pp.  192. 

"  I^  edicion  que  hemos  tenido  principalmente  ^  la  vista,  para  formar  este 
voliimen  de  nuestra  Biblioteca^  es  la  de  Ludovico  Pasini,  Venecia  1847.** 

F.— FRENCH    EDITIONS. 

46. —  I.  La  f|  description  gco-|lgraphiqvc  des  Provinces  ||  &  viilcs  plus  fameuses 
de  rindc  Orientalc,  meurs,  ||  loix,  &  coustumcs  des  habitans  d'icelles, 
mesme-llment  de  ce  qui  est  soubz  la  domination  du  grand  ||  Cham 
Empercur  des  Tartares.  ||  Par  Marc  Paule  gentilhomme  Vcnetien,  || 
Et  nouuellcnient  reduict  en  ||  vulgairc  FraiK^ois.  |  \jftark\  A  Paris,  || 
Pour  Vincent  Sertenas  tenant  sa  boutique  au  Palais  en  la  galleric 
par  II  ou  on  va  a  la  Chacelleric.  Et  en  larue  ncuue  Nostre  dame  il  || 
I'image  sainct  lehan  I'Euangeliste.  ||  1556.  |!  Avec  Privilege  dv  Roy, 
II  4to,  lo  prcl.  f.  not  numbered  -»-  123  ff.  numbered  +  i  f.  not 
numbered. 

Sommairc  dv  Privilege  du  Koy  (verso  of  title). — Episle  "A  A<lrian  de  Livnay 
seigneur  dc  sainct  riermain  le  Vieil,  Viconte  dell  sainct  Siluain,  Noiaire  &  Sccrct.iircij 
jIu  Koy.^  K.  G.  L.  S.  —  De  Paris  ce  xviii.  iour  d'Aoiist  1556,  3  pages. — Preface 
av  Icctevr  par  F.  G.  L.,  5  pages. — Table,  8  pages.  I'icces  dc  vers  2  pages  at  the 
l>cginnin^;  and  an  advertisement  (I  page)  at  the  end. 

Hf^ins  pas;e  I :  **  Lors  que  Bauldoyn  Prince  Chrestien  tTit  fameux  &  rcnomm^ 
tenoit  u  TKinpire  de  Constatinople,  assaooir  U  en  Tan  de  I'incarnation  de  nostre  | 
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Saulueur  mil  deux  cens  soixante  &  1|  neuf,  deax  nobles  &  prudes  citoyes  n  de 
Venise 

Verso  of  last  f.  not  numbered,  the  mark  of  Vincent  Sertenas. 

Oldest  edition  in  French. 

Marsden  and  Yule  believe  that  it  has  been  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the 
Novus  Orbis. 

47. — 2.  Same  title.  A  Paris,  II  Pour  Estienne  Groulleau,  demourant  en  la  rue 
neuue  Nostre  j]  dame,  d  I'image  sainct  lehan  Baptiste.  ||  1556.  !:  Avec 
privilege  dv  Roy,  4to. 

Same  edition  with  a  different  bookseller. 

48. — 3.  La  Description  geographique  .  .  .  de  Plnde  Orientale  .  .  .  Par 
Marc  Paule  .  .  .  ||  A  Paris,  ||  Pour  Jehan  Longis  tenant  sa  boutique 
au  Palais  en  la  gallerie  par  ||  ou  on  va  d  la  Chancellerie.  ||  1556.II  Auec 
Priuilege  du  Roy.  4to. 

Same  edition  as  Sertenas'  with  the  privilege  of  this  bookseller.  A  copy  is  marked 
in  the  Catalogue  des  livres  ...  de ,  ,  *  fames  de  Rothschild^  II,  Paris,  1887,  Na  1938. 
M.  E.  Picot  remarks  that  the  Preface  by  F.  G.  L.,  as  well  as  the  motto  Inter 
uirumqtie  belong  to  FRAN901S  Gruget,  Lochois^  who  in  the  same  year  edited  with 
the  same  booksellers  the  Dodechedron  de  Fortune, 

49. — 4.  Les  I!  Voiages  ||  tr^s-curieux  &  fort  remarquables,  ||  Achev^cs  par  toute 
II  I'Asie,  Tartarie,  Mangi,  Japon,  ||  les  ||  Indes  orien tales,  iles  ad- 
jacentes,  ||  &  I'Afrique,  ||  Commenc^es  I' An  1252.  ||  Par  Marc  Paul, 
Venitien,  ||  Historfenrecommandable  pour  sa  fidelity.  ||  Qui  contiennent 
une  Relation  tr^s-exacte  des  Pais  Orientaux  :  ||  Dans  laquelle  il  decrit 
tr^s  cxactement  plusieurs  Pais  6**  Villes,  lesquelles  ||  Lui  m^me  a 
Voiagdcs  &*  viies  la  pluspart  :  6^  ou  il  nous  enseigne  bridvement  || 
les  Moeurs  6^  Coutumes  de  ces  Peuples,  avant  ce  tems  Ik  inconnues 
aux  I!  Europ^ens  ;  ||  Comme  aussi  Torigine  de  la  puissance  des  Tartares, 
quand  k  leurs  Conqu^tes  ||  de  plusieurs  Etats  ou  Pais  dans  la  Chine, 
ici  clairement  proposde  6^ expliqu^.  ||  Le  toutdivisd  en  III.  Livres,  |! 
Confere  avec  un  Manuscrit  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  S.  A.  E.  de  Brande- 
bourg,  II  <&^  enrichi  de  plusieurs  Notes  6^  Additions  tiroes  du  dit 
Manuscrit,  ||  de  I'Edition  de  Ramuzio,  de  celle  de  Purchas,  |;  6f*  de 
celle  de  Vitriare. 

Form  a  part  of  43  and  185  col.  in  vol.  ii.  of  Voyages  fails  prituipaUment  en 
Asie  .  .  .  par  Pierre  Bergeron.  A  la  Haye,  Chez  Jean  Neaulme  M.  DCC.  XXXV, 
in -4. 

After  Andr^  MUller  Greiffenhag. 

Remark  on  the  title-page  the  date  of  the  voyage  1252  !  In  the  text,  col.  6,  it  is 
marked  1272. 

50. — 5.  Marco  Polo — Un  Venitien  chez  les  Chinois  avec  ^tude  biographique 
et  littdraire  par  Charles  Simond.  Paris,  Henri  Gautier,  s.  d.  [1888],  pp*^ 
8vo,  pp.  32. 

Forms  No.  122  of  Notivelle  Bibliotheque  populaire  ^  10  Cent.  Besides  a  short 
biographical  notice,  it  contains  Bergeron's  Text. 

51.— 6.  Voyages  de  Marco  Polo.  Premiere  partie.  Introduction,  Texte, 
Glossaire  et  Variantes. 

Introduction,  pp.  xi.-liv.  [by  Roux.] 
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Voyage  dc  Marc  Pol,  pp.  1-288— Table  des  Chapitres,  pp.  289-296.  [Published 
from  MS.  7367  of  the  Biblioth^ue  nationale.] 

Pcregrinatio  Marci  Paali.  Ex  Manuscripto  Bibliothecae  Regiae,  N©  3195  f*,  pp. 
297-494 — Index  Capitum,  pp.  495-502. 

Glossaire  des  mots  hors  d'usage,  pp.  503-530  [by  M^on]. 

ErraU,  pp.  531-532. 

Variantes  et  Tableau  comparatif  des  noms  propres  et  des  noms  de  lieux  cit^  dans 
les  voyages  dc  Marco  Polo,  pp.  533-552. 

(Vol.  i.  1824,  of  the  Recueil  de  Voyages^  de  la  Soci6t^  de  geographic  de  Paris.) 

—  Rapport  sur  la  Publication  des  Voyages  de  Marco  Polo,  fait  au  nom  de 

la  section  de  publication,  par  M.  Roux,  rapporteur.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc,  de 
Giog.^  I.  1822,  pp.  1 8 1- 191.) 

—  Itin^raires  k  Jerusalem  et  Descriptions  de  la  Terre   Sainte  r^dig^s  en 

frangais  aux  xi«,  xii«,  &  xiii*  siMes  public  par  Henri  Michelant  & 
Gaston  Raynaud.     Geneve,  Fick,  1882,  in-8. 

Voyage  des  Polo,  pp.  xxviii.-xxix.— Ext.  of  MS.  fr.  1 1 16  arc  given,  pp.  201-212, 
et  of  the  version  called  after  Thi^bault  dc  C^poy,  pp.  213-226. 

The  Fr.  MS.  11 16,  late  7367,  has  been  reproduced  by  photography  (including  the 
binding,  a  poor  modem  one  in  calf !)  at  Karlsruhe  this  year  (1902)  under  the  title  : 

—  Le  divisiment  dou  monde  de  Messcr  March  Pol  de  Venece. — Die  Hand- 

schrift  Fonds  Fran^ais  No.  1116  der  National  bibliothek  zu  Paris 
photographisch  aufgenommen  auf  der  Gr.  Hof-und  Landes  bibliothek 
zu  Karlsruhe  von  Dr.  A.  Sleiner. — Karlsruhe.  Hof-Buchdruckerei 
Friedrich  Gutsch.  1902,  in-4. 

Has  No.  Impr.  5210  in  the  National  Library,  Paris. 

52.  —  7.  Marco  Polo.  (Charton,  Voy.  anc.  et  mod.^  II.  pp.  252-440.) 
Modernized  Text  of  the  Geographical  Society. — Notes,  Bibliography,  etc 
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—  Le  livre  ||    de  ||  Marco   Polo  ||  citoyen  de  \'enise  |1  Conseiller  priv^  et 

commissaire  imperial  ||  de  ||  Khoubilai-Khafm  ;  ||  r^dige  en  franqais 
sous  sa  dict^e  en  1298  ||  par  Rusticien  dc  Pise;  ||  Public  pour  la 
prcmidre  fois  d'apr^s  trois  manuscrits  inedits  dc  la  Biblioth^que 
imperiale  de  Paris,  ||  pr^sentant  la  redaction  primitive  du  Livre,  revue 
par  Marc  Pol  lui-m6me  ct  donnec  par  lui,  en  1307,  k  Thicfbault  de 
Cepoy,  II  accompagnde  des  variantes^  de  F explication  des  mots  hors 
d^ usage ^  et  de  Commentaires  g/ographiques  et  historiques^  ||  tires  des 
ccrivains  orientaux,  princijjalement  chinois,  avec  unc  Carte  generale 
dc  I'Asie  ;  |!  par  ||  M.  G.  Pauthier.  |  -  Paris  {j  Librairie  dc  Firmin 
Didot.  ...  M.  DCCC.  LXV,  2  parts  lar^^e  8vo. 

—  Polo  (Marco)  par  G.  Pauthier. 

Kxtrait  dc  la  XotivelU  Bioi;;raphie  f^i'tUrale^  puhlicc  par  MM.  Firmin  Didot  frcrcs 
et  fiU.  Ppt.  8vo,  on  2  col. 

►-  A  Memoir  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  Traveller  to  Tartar>'  and  China 
[translated  from  the  French  of  M.  G.  Pauthier].  Chin.  &  Jap.  I\ep.y 
Sept.  &  Oct.  1863.; 
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54. — 9.  Les  R^cits  de  Marco  Polo  citoyen  de  Venise  sur  rhistoire,  les 
moeurs  et  les  coutumes  des  Mongols,  sur  Tempire  Chinois  et  ses 
merveilles ;  sur  Gengis-Khan  et  ses  hauts  faits  ;  sur  le  Vieux  de  la 
Montagne  ;  le  Dieu  des  idolitres,  etc.  Tcxte  original  frangais  du 
Xlli«  si^cle  rajeuni  et  annot^  par  Henri  Bellenger.  Paris,  Maurice 
Dreyfous,  s.  d.,  i8nio,  pp.  iv-280. 

55. — 10.  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo  —  Facsimile  d*un  manuscrit  du  xiv 
si^cle  conserve  k  la  Biblioth^que  royale  de  Stockholm,  4to,  4  ff.  n.  c 
for  the  title  ut  supra  and  preface  +  100  ff.  n.  c.  [200  pages]  of  text 
facsimile. 

We  read  on  the  verso  of  the  title-page :  "  Photolithographie  par  Tlnstitut  litho- 
graphique  de  I'Etat -Major  —  Typographic  par  Plmprimeric  centrale  —  Stockholm, 
1882." — We  learn  from  the  preface  by  the  celebrated  A,  E.  Nordenskiold,  that  200 
copies,  two  of  which  on  parchment  have  been  printed.  In  the  preface  is  printed  a 
letter,  Paris,  22nd  Nov.  1881,  written  by  M.  Lipoid  Delisle,  which  shows  that  the 
Stockholm  MS.  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  King  of  France,  Charles  V.  (who  had 
five  copies  of  Polo's  Book)  and  had  No.  317  in  the  Inventory  of  141 1  ;  it  belonged 
to  the  Louvre,  to  Solicr  of  Ilonflenr,  to  Paul  Petau  when  it  was  purchased  by 
King  Christina. 

—  Le  "Livre  de  Marco  Polo."  Facsimile  d*un  manuscrit  du  xiVc  siiclc 
conserve  k  la  Biblioth^ue  royale  de  Stockholm.  Stockholm,  1882,  in-4  (Signed: 
LEOPOLD  Delisle)  —  Nogent-le-Rotrou,  imp.  de  Daupeley-Gouverneur.  [1882], 
pp.  8vo. 

Extrait  de  la  Bibliothique  de  VJtcok  des  Charles,  t.  xliii.  1882.— 
This  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  M.  Delisle  in  the  Bib,  de  P£c,  des  CkarteSy 
xliii.  1882,  pp.  226-235. — see  also  p.  434. — M.  G.  Raynaud  has  also  given  a  notice 
of  this  edition  of  Stockholm  in  Romaniay  xl.   1882,  pp.  429-430,  and  Sir  Henry 
Yule,  in  The  Athenamm^  17th  June,  1882,  pp.  765-766. 

—  II  libro  di  Marco  Polo  focsimile  d'un  manoscritto  del  XIV  secolo.  Nota  del  pro^ 
G.  Pennesi.     {Bol.  Soc,  Geog,  TtaL^  1882,  pp.  949-950.) 

—  See  MURET,  Ernest,  pp.  547  and  582. 


G.  —  ENGLISH  EDITIONS. 

56. — I.  The  most  noble  ||  and  famous  trauels  of  ||  Marcus  PauluSy  ^«^|!of 
the  nobilitie  of  the  state  of  ||  Venice,  into  the  East  partes  ||  of  the 
world,  as  Armenia^  Pct\\sia^  Arabia^  Tartary^  with  ||  many  other 
kingdoms  ||  and  Prouinces.  ||  No  lesse  pleasant,  than  ||  profitable,  as 
appeareth  ||by  the  Table,  or  Contents  ||  of  this  Booke.  ||  Most  necessary 
for  all  sortes  ||  of  Persons,  and  especially  ||  for  Trauellers.  ||  Translated 
into  English.  ||  At  London,  ||  Printed  by  Ralph  Newbery,  ||  Anno, 
1579.    Small  4to.  pp.  [28]+ 167 +[i].  Sig.  ♦-♦^Ht*  ^  —  X. 

Pp.  167  without  the  28  first  pages  which  contain  the  title  (2  p.),  the  epistle  of  the 
translator,  lohn  Frampton  (2  p.).  Maister  Rothorigo  to  the  Reader:  An  introduction 
into  Cosmographie  (10  pages),  the  Table  of  the  Chapters  (6  p.).   The  Prologue  (8  p.). 

57. — 2.  The  first  Booke  of  Marcvs  Pavlvs  Venetvs,  or  of  Master  Marco 
Polo,  a  Gentleman  of  Venice,  his  Voyages.    (Purchas,  His  Pilgtimes. 
London,  Printed  by  William  Stansby  for   Henrie   Fetherstone,  .  .  . 
1625,  Lib.  L  Ch.  nil.  pp.  65-108.) 
After  Ramusia 
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58.-3.  The    Travels   of    Marco   Polo,  or  Mark   Paul,  the  Venetian,  into 
Tartary,  in  1272.    (Astley's  Collection  of  Travels^  IV.  pp.  580-619). 
French  translation  in  mist.  Gin,  des  Voyages, 

59. — 4.  Harris's  Navigantium  atque  It  in,  Bib.^  ed.  of  171 5  and  of  1744. 

60.— 5.  The  curious  and  remarkable  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
a  Gentleman  of  Venice  who  in  the  Middle  of  the  thirteenth 
Century  passed  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  all  the  Dominions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  returned  Home  by  Sea  through  the  Islands  of  the 
East  Indies.  [Taken  chiefly  from  the  accurate  Edition  of  Ramusio, 
compared  with  an  original  Manuscript  in  His  Prussian  Majesty's 
Library  and  with  most  of  the  Translations  hitherto  published.] 
{Pinkerton,  VII.  p.  loi.) 

61. — 6.  Marco  Polo.  Travels  into  China  and  the  East,  from  1260  to  1295. 
(Robert  Kerr,  A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels Edinburgh,  1811-1824,  vol.  i.) 

62.-7.  The  II  Travels  II  of  II  Marco  Polo,  II  a  Venetian,  ||  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century  :  ||  being  a  ||  Description,  by  that  early  traveller,  ||of  ||  remark- 
able places  and  things,  ||  in  ||  the  ||  Eastern  Parts  of  the  World.  ||  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian,  ||  with  ||  Notes,  ||  by  William  Marsden,  F.R.S., 
&c  II  With  a  Map.  ||  London  :  ||  M.  DCCC.  XVI 1 1.,  large  4to,  pp.  Ixxx.- 
782  +  I  f.  n.  ch.  for  the  er. 

The  first  80  pages  are  devoted  to  a  remarkable  Introduction ^  in  which  are 
treated  of  various  subjects  enumerated  on  p.  782  :  Life  of  Marco  Polo;  General  View 
of  Ike  Work;  Ckoice  of  Text  for  Translation ;  Original  Language^  etc.  There  is  an 
index,  pp.  757-78i. 

63. — 8.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian.  The  Translation  of 
Marsden  revised,  with  a  Selection  of  his  Notes.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.  M.A.,  etc.  London  :  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1854,  small  8vo, 
pp.  xxvii  1.-508. 

64. — 9.  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  ...  By  Hu^h  Murray  .  .  .  Edinburgh  : 
Oliver  &  Boyd  .  .  .  M.  DCCC.  XLIV,  8vo,  pp.  368. 
Vol.  38  of  the  Edinbur^k  Cabinet  Library^  published  at  5s. 

—  Second  Edition,  .  .  .  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd  .  .      M  DCCC  XL1\^, 

8vo. 

—  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  greatly  amended  and  enlarged  from  valuable 

early  manuscripts  recently  published  by  the  French  Society  of 
Geography,  and  in  Italy  by  Count  Baldelli  Boni.  With  copious 
Notes,  illustrating  the  routes  and  observations  of  the  author  and  com- 
paring them  with  those  of  more  recent  Travellers.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E.  Two  Maps  and  a  Vignette.  New  York,  Harper,  1845, 
12 mo,  pp.  vi-326. 

—  4lh  cd.,  Edinbur^,  s.  a. 

65.-  10.  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Concerning  the 
Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East.  Newly  Translated  and  edited, 
with    Notes.     By   Colonel   Henry  Yule,    CB.,    late    of   the    Royal 
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Engineers  (Bengal),  Hon.  Fellow  of 'the  Geographical  Society  of 
Italy.  In  two  volumes.  With  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.  London, 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1871,  2  vol.  8vo. 

66. —  n.  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  Concerning  the 
Kingdoms  and  Marvels  of  the  East.  Newly  translated  and  edited, 
with  Notes,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations.  By  Colonel  Henry  Yule, 
C.B.,  late  of  the  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal)  ...  In  two  volumes. 
Second  edition,  revised.  With  the  addition  of  new  matter  and  many 
new  illustrations.     London  :  John  Murray,  1875,  2  vols.  8vo. 

—  Marco  Polo  e  il   suo    Libro    del    Colonnello    Henry  Yule,    C.B.      Por 

Guglielmo  Berchet.    {Archivio  Veneto^  II.  1 871,  pp.  124-174,259-350.) 

Contains  a  Translation  of  the  Introdiutoiy  Essay,  etc. 

—  The  Story  of  Marco  Polo.     With  Illustrations.     London,  John  Murray, 

1898,  8vo,  pp.  xiv.-247. 

Preface  by  Noah  Brooks.     **  In  his  comments  .  .  .  the  author  has  made  use  of 
the  erudite  notes  of  Colonel  Henry  Yule.  ..." 

67. — 12.  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Marco  Polo. — London,  Cassell,  1886, 
i6mo,  pp.  192. 

The  Preface  is  signed  H.  M[o^ley]. — From  Pinkerton. — Popular  Edition.    Cassell s 
National  Library, 


H.— Dutch  Editions 

—  Die  nieuwe  v\'eerelt  der  Landtschappen  ende  Eylanden  .  .  .  Gheprint 
Thantwerpen  .  .  .  Anno.  M.D.  LXIII.  folio. 

Marcus  Pauwels,  f.  xxvii. 

68.— I.  Markus  Paulus  Venetus  ||  Reisen,  ||  En  ||  Beschryving  |]  Der  || 
oostersche  ||  Lantschappcn  ;  ||  Daar  in  hy  naaukeuriglijk  veel  Landen 
en  Steden,  die  hy  zelf  ten  meestendeel  ||  bereist  en  bezichtigt  heeft, 
beschrijft,  de  zeden  en  gewoonten  van  die  Vol-||ken,  tot  aan  die  tijt 
onbekent,  ten  toon  stelt,  en  d'opkoomst  van  de  Heer-|jschappy  der 
Tartaren,  en  hun  verovcring  van  verscheide  landen  in  Sina,  ||  met 
ander  namen  genoemt,  bekent  maakt.  ||  Beneflfens  de  ||  Historic  ||  Der 
II  oostersche  Lantschappen,  ||  Door  Haithon  van  Armenien  te 
zamen  gestelt.  jj  Beide  nieuwelijks  door  J.  H.  Glazemaker  vertaalt. 
II  Hier  is  noch  by  gevoegt  De  Reizen  van  Nicolaas  Venetus^  en  || 
Jeronymus  van  St,  Steven  naar  d'oostersche  Landen,  en  jj  naar 
d'Indien.  Door  P.P.  vertaalt,  ||  Als  00k  ecn  Verhaalvan  de  veravering 
van  V  Eilant  Formosa^  door  ||  de  Sinezen;  door  J.  V.  K.  B.  vertaalt. 
II  Met  Kopere  Platen  verciert.  ||  t'  Amsterdam,  ||  Voor  Abraham  Wolf- 
gang, Boekverkoper,  aan  d'Opgang  van  de  ||  Beurs,  by  de  Bcur- 
stooren,  in  't  Geloof,  1664.  4to,  6  ff.  not  numbered  for  the  tit.,  prf.  + 
pp.  99  +  4  ff.  not  numbered  for  the  tab.  etc.  of  Marco  Polo, 

The  other  works  have  a  special  pagination. 
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I.— TCHfegUE  EDITION. 

69. —  I.  Million  Marka  Pavlova.  Fragment  of  the  tch^que  translation  of  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Prague,  No.  3  F.  26,  xvth  cent,  by  an  Anonym, 
Moravian?    i^Vybor  z  Literatury  ceskS^  II.  v  Praze,  1868.) 

70. — 2.  Pohledy  do  Velkorise  mongolsk^  v  cas  nejmocnejsfho  rozkvetu 
jejfho  za  Kublaje  kdna.  Na  zdklade  cestopisu  Marka  Polova  podavd 
A.  J.  Vrtatko.  (Vynato  z  Casopisu  Musea  krdl.  Ceskdho  1873.) 
V  Praze,  J.  Otto,  1873,  8vo,  pp.  71. 

M.    A.   Jarosl.  Vrtatko  has  translated  the  whole  of  Marco  Polo,  but  he  has 
published  only  this  fraginenL 


J.— RUSSIAN  EDITIONS. 

71. — I.  MapRO  Ilojio  nyTeuiecTBie  B'b  1286  roAy  no  TarapiH  h  ApyrHM'K 
CTpaHEMb  BocTOKa  BeHeHiaHCKapo  ABopHHHHa  MapKO  Ilo^o,  npo- 
seaHHaro  MnjiJiionepoMV — TpH  nacTH. — St.  Petersburg,  1873,  8vo, 
pp.  250. 

72. — 2.  H.  n.  MHHaeBv — IlyTeiuecTBie  MapKO  llojio  nepeeoA't*  cxapo- 
♦panipracKaro  rexcTa. — HsAanie  Hmd.  PyccKaro  Peor.  06ii^ecTBa 
ooA'b  peAaK^ien  A'^HCTBHTejibnaro   Hjiena  B.  B.  BapTOJiM^.— 

St  Petersburg,  1902,  8vo,  pp.  xxix+i  f.  +  pp.  355. 

Vol.   XX vL  of  the  Zapiski  of  the  Russian  Geog.  Society,  translated  from   the 
French. 


IC— IRISH   EDITION. 

73. — The  Gaelic  Abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo.     By  Whitley 
Stokes.     (Zeit.  /.  Celtische  Philologie,  \  Bd.,  2  &  3  Hft.    Halle  a.  S. 
1896-7,  8vo,  pp.  245-273,  362-433.) 
Book  of  Lismore. — See  our  Introduction^  I.  p.  /<?j,  note. 


L.— VARIOUS  EDITIONS. 

74. —  I.   The  edition  of  Marco  Polo  in  preparation  by  Klaproth  is  announced 
in  the  part  of  June,  1824  q{\}\^  Journal  As iatiqut\  pp.  380-381. 

**  M.  Klaproth  vient  dc  terminer  son  travail  sur  Marco  Polo^  qui  I'a  occup<^  depuis 
plusieurs  annces.  .  .  . 

"La  nouvellc  edition  dc  Marco  Polo^  que  noire  confrere  prepare,  contiendra 
Titalien  de  Kamusio,  complete,  cl  des  Notes  explicalives  en  bas  des  pages.  Kile  sera 
accompagnee  d'une  Carte  representant  Ics  j>ays  visiles  ou  decrits  par  Ic  cel^Nre 
eniiien. 

—  See  also  on  tins  e<litioii  of  Klaproth,  the  HuUctin  des  SJcmcs  kistorit/tics^ 
anliquitiit  etc«,  juin  1824,  art.  580  ;  the  /our.  da  Savans,  juillet   1824,  pp.  446-447, 
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and  \ht  Jour,  As,  of  1824-1828:  Recherches  sur  les  Ports  de  Gampou,  Klaproth's 
materials  for  this  edition  were  sold  after  his  death  Fr.200  to  the  bookseller  Duprat ; 
See  Cat.  des  Livres  composant  la  Bib,  de  M.K.^  lie  Partie,  No.  292. 

75. — 2.  Marco  Polos  Beskrivelse  af  det  ostlige  asiatiske  Holland,  forklaret 
ved  C.V.  Rimestad.  Forste  Afdeling,  indcholdende  Indledningen  og 
Ost-Turkestan.  Indbydelseskrift  til  den  aarlige  offentlige  Examen  i 
Borgerdydskolen  i  Kjobenhavn  i  Juli  1841.  Kjobenhavn,  Trykt  hos 
Bianco  Luno.  1841,  8vo,  pp.  80. 

76. — 3.  Marco  Polo's  Resa  i  Asien. 

Small  ppt.  square  i2mo,  pp.  16 ;  on  p.  16  at  foot :    Stockholm,  tryckt  hos  P.  G. 
Berg,   1859. 

On  the  title-page  a  cut  illustrating  a  traveller  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants. 


III.— Titles  of  Sundry  Books  and  Papers  which  treat  of 

Marco  Polo  and  his  Book. 

1.  Salviati,    Cavalier    Lionardo.      Degli    Awerfinunti    della    Lingua 

sopra  V  Decamerone.     In  Venezia,  1584. 

Has  some  brief  remarks  on  Texts  of  Polo,  and  on  references  to  him  or  bis  story 
in  Villani  and  Boccaccio. 

2.  Martini,  Martino.    Novus  Atlas  Sinensis.    Amstelodami,  1655. 

The  Maps  are  from  Chinese  sources,  and  are  surprisingly  good.  The  Descriptions, 
also  from  Chinese  works  but  interspersed  with  information  of  Martini's  own,  have,  in 
their  completeness,  never  been  superseded.  This  estimable  Jesuit  often  refers  to 
Polo  with  affectionate  zeal,  identifying  his  localities,  and  justifying  his  descriptions. 
The  edition  quoted  in  this  book  forms  a  part  of  Blaeu's  Great  Atlas  (1663).  It  was 
also  reprinted  in  Th^venot's  Collection. 

3.  KiRCHER,  Athanasius.     China  Illustrata,    Amstelodami,  1667. 
He  also  often  refers  to  Polo,  but  chiefly  in  borrowing  from  MartinL 

4.  Magaillans,   Gadriel  de  (properly  Magalhaens\    NouvelU  Descrip- 

tion de  la  Chine,  contenant  la  description  des  Particularitis  les  plus 
considerables  de  ce  Grand  Empire,     Paris,  1688,  4to. 

Contains  many  excellent  elucidations  of  Polo's  work. 

5.  Coronelli,  Vincenzo.    Atlante  Veneto,    Venezia,  1690. 

Has  some  remarks  on  Polo,  and  the  identity  of  Cathay  and  Cambaluc  with  China 
and  Peking. 

6.  Muratori,     Lud.     Ant.    Perfetta    Poesia,    con    note    di    Salvini. 

Venezia,  1724. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  Salvini  makes  some  remarks  on  the  language  In  which  he 
supposes  Polo  to  have  composed  his  Book. 

7.  FOSCARINI,    Marco.     Della   Letteratura    VeneziancL      Padova,    1752. 

Vol.  i.  414  seqq. 
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8.  FoscARiNi,   Marco.     Frammento  inediio   di^  intomo   at    Viaggiatori 

Veneziani;  accompanied  by  Remarks  on  Burck's  German  edition  of 
Marco  Polo,  by  Tommaso  Gar  (late  Director  of  the  Venice 
Archives).  In  Archivio  Storico  Italiano^  Append,  tom.  iv.  p.  89  seqq, 
[See  Bibliography^  supra  8-8,  p.  557.] 

9.  Zeno,    Apostolo,    Annotazioni   sopra    la    Biblioteca   delP  Eloquenza 

Italiana  di  Giusto  Fontanini,    Venezia,  1753. 

See  Marsden's  Introduction,  passim, 

10.  TiRABOSCHi,  GiROLAMO.     Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  Modena, 

1 772- 1 783. 
There  is  a  disquisition  on  Polo,  with  some  judicious  remarks  (iv.  pp.  68-73). 

11.  TOALDO,  Giuseppe.    Saggi  di  Studj  Veneti  nelP  Astronotnia  e  nella 

Marina,     Ven.  1782. 

This  work,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  stated  to  contain  some  remarks  on  Polo's 
Hook.  The  author  had  intended  to  write  a  Commentary  thereon,  and  had  collected 
books  and  copies  of  MSS.  with  this  view,  and  read  an  article  on  the  subject  before 
the  Academy  of  Padua,  but  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  intention  (d.  1797). 

[See  Cicogna^  II.  p.  386 ;  vi.  p.  855.] 

12.  Lessing.      Marco  Polo^  aus  einer  Handschrift  ergdnzty  und  aus  ciner 

andem  sehr  su  verbessem :  {Zur  Geschichte  und  Utteratur  .  .  .  von 
G.  E.  Lessing.     II.  Beytrag,     Braunschweig,  1773,  8vo,  pp.  259-298.) 

13.  Forster,   J.   Rein  HOLD.      H.  des  DAouvertes  et  des   Voyages  /aits 

dans  le  Nor d.     French  Version.     Paris,   1788. 

14.  Sprengei^     Mathias     Christian.       Geschichte    der     wichtigstcn 

geographischen  Entdeckungcn^  6^c.     2nd  Ed.     Halle,  1792. 

This  book,  which  is  a  marvel  for  the  quantity  of  interesting  matter  which  it 
contains  in  small  s{)ace,  has  much  about  Polo. 

15.  ZURLA,  Abate  Placido.    Life  of  Polo,  in  Collezione  di  Vite  e  Ritratti 

d'lllustri  Italiani.     Padova,  1816. 

This  book  is  said  to  have  procured  a  Cardinal's  Hat  for  the  author.  It  is  a 
rcs|>cctable  book,  and  Zurla's  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  credit  of  his  countr}'men  arc 
jjreaily  to  be  commended,  though  the  reward  seems  inappropriate. 

16.  , .     Dissertazioni  di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  altri  Viaggiatori 

Veneziani^  &*c.     Venezia,  1818-19,  410. 

17.  18,  19.   Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxi.  (1819),  contains  an  Article  on 

Marsden's  Edition,  written  by  John  Barrow,  Esq.  ;  that  for  July, 
1868,  contains  another  on  Marco  Polo  and  bis  Recent  Editors, 
written  by  the  present  Editor;  and  that  for  Jan.  1872,  one  on  the 
First  Edition  of  this  work,  by  R.  H.  Major,  Esq. 

20.  Asia,  /list.  Account  of  Discovery  and  Traz'els  in.     By  Hugh  Murr.\Y 
Edinburgh,  1820. 
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21.  Stein,  C.  G.  D.     Rede  des  Herrn  Professor  Dr.  Christian   Gottfried 

Daniel  Stein.  (Gesprochen  den  29sten  September,  1819.)  Ueber 
den  Venetianer  Marco  Polo.  Pages  8-19  of  Einladung  zur 
Geddchtniszfeier  der  Wohlthdter  des  Berlinisch-Kollnischen  Gym- 
nasiums .  .  .  von  dem  Direktor  Johann  Joachim  Bellermann. 
Sm.  8vo,  s.d.  [1821]. 

22.  Klaproth,   Julius.      A  variety  of  most   interesting  articles  in   the 

Journal  A siatique  (see  sdr.  I.  torn,  iv.,  torn.  ix. ;  sdr.  II.  tom.  i.  tom.  xi. 
etc.),  and  in  his  Mhnoires  Relatifs  d  PAsie.     Paris,  1824. 

Klaproth  speaks  more  than  once  as  if  he  had  a  complete  Commentary  on  Marco 
Polo  prepared  or  in  preparation  [e.g. ,  sec  J,  As. ,  s6r.  i.  tom.  iv.  p.  380).  But  the 
examination  of  his  papers  after  his  death  produced  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind. 
— [Cf.  supra,  p.  573.] 

23.  CiCOGNA,  Emmanuele  Antonio.    Delle  Iscrizioni  Veneziane^  Raccolte 

ed  Illustrate.    Venezia,  1824- 1843. 
Contains  valuable  notices  regarding  the  Polo  family,  especially  in  vol.  ii. 

24.  R^MUSAT,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.    Mdanges  Asiatiques,     Paris,  1825. 

Nouveaux  Milanges  As.     Paris,  1829. 

The  latter  contains  (i.  381  seqq,)  an  article  on  Marsden's  Marco  Polo,  and  one 
(p-  397  ^^9")  upon  Zurla's  Book. 

25.  Antologia,    edited    by    ViEUSSlEUX.       Tom.    xix.     B.    pp.    92-124. 

Firenze,  1825. 
A  review  of  the  publication  of  the  old  French  Text  by  the  Soc.  de  Gec^raphic. 

26.  Annali    Universali    di   Statistica.      Vol.  xvi.  p.  286.      Milano. 

1828.     Article  by  F.  CUSTODI. 

27.  Walckenaer,  Baron  C.      Vies  de  piusieurs  Personnages  C^Ubres  des 

temps  anciens  et  modernes.     Laon,  1830,  2  vol.  8vo. 
This  contains  a  life  of  Marco  Polo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i  -34. 

28.  St.     John,     James     Augustus.       Lives    of    Celebrated     Travellers. 

London  (circa  1831). 
Contains  a  life  of  Marco  Polo,  which  I  regret  not  to  have  seen. 

29.  COOLEY,  W.  D.     Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.      London, 

(circa  1831). 
This  excellent  work  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Marco  Polo. 

30.  Ritter,  Carl.     Die  Erdkunde  von  Asien.     Berlin,    1832,  seqq. 
This  great  work  abounds  with  judicious  comments  on  Polo's   Geography,  most 

of  which  have  been  embodied  in  BUrck's  edition. 

31.  Dklecluze,    M.      Article    on   Marco   Polo  in    the  Revue  des  Deux 

Mondes  for  ist  July,  1832.     Vol.  vii.  8vo,  pp.  24. 

32.  Paulin    Paris.    Papers    of    much   value    on   the    MSS.    of    Marco 

Polo,  etc.,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  GSographie  for  1833,  tom.  xix. 
pp.  23-31  ;  as  well  as  in  Journal  Asiatique^  s^r.  II.  tom.  xii. 
pp.  244-54 ;  L Institute  Journal  des  Sciences^  &*c.^  Sect.  II. 
tom.  xvi.    Jan.  1851. 
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33.  Malte-Brun.     Precis  de  la   G^og.  Universdle^  4**"*®  Ed.   par   HUOT. 

Paris,  1836. 
Vol.  i.  (pp.  551  seqq.)  contains  a  section  on  Polo,  neither  good  nor  correct. 

34.  De  Mont^mont,  Albert.    Bibliothique  Universelle  des  voyages. 
In  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  33-51  there  is  a  Notice  of  Marco  Polo. 

35.  Palgrave,  Sir  Francis.    The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,    London,  1837. 
The  Merchant  is  Marco  Polo,  who  is  supposed  to  visit  Engliind,  after  his  return 

from  the  East,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Friar  Roger  Bacon.     The  book 
consists  chiefly  of  their  conversations  on  many  subjects. 

It  does  not  affect  the  merits  of  this  interesting  book  that  Bacon  is  believed  to 
have  died  in  1292,  some  years  before  Marco's  return  from  the  East. 

36.  D'AvEZAC,  M.     Remarks  in  his  most  valuable  Notice  sur  ies  Anciens 

Voyages  de  Tariarie^  &*c.^  in  the  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Mimoires 
PubliS  par  la  SociHd  de  Gdographie^  torn.   iv.  pp.  407  seqq,     Paris, 
1839.     Also  article  in   the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc,   de    G^og.^  6r*c.^  for 
August,  1841  ;  and  \n  Journal  Asiat.  s^r.  II.  torn.  xvi.  p.  117. 

yj.  Paravey,  Chev.  de.  Article  m  Joum,  Asiatique,  st$r.  II.  tom.  xvi.  1841, 
p.  loi. 

38  Hammkr-Purgstall,  in  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  G^og^  tom.  iii.  No.  21, 
P-45- 

39.  QUATREM^RE,    Etienne.      His    translations    and    other    works    on 

Oriental  subjects  abound  in  valuable  indirect  illustrations  of  M.  Polo  ; 
but  in  Notices  et  Ex  traits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliot/ikque  du  Roi^  tom. 
xvi.  Pt.  i.  pp.  281-286,  Paris,  1843,  there  are  some  excellent  remarks 
boih  on  the  work  itself  and  on  Marsden's  Edition  of  it. 

40.  Macfarlane,  Charles.     Romance  of  Travel,     London.     C.  Knight. 

1846. 
A  g(KKi  deal  of  intelligent  talk  on  Marco  Polo. 

41.  Mkykr,  Ernst  H.  F.     Gcschichte  dcr  Botanik.     Konigsberg,  1854-57. 
In  vol.  iv.  there  is  a  special  chapter  on  Marco  Polo's  notices  of  plants. 

42.  Thomas,    Professor  G.    M.       Zu    Marco  Polo^   aus  einem   Cod,  ital. 

Mo nace fists  in  the  Sitzungsberichten  der  Miinchner  Akadcmie^  4th 
March,  1862,  pp.  261-270. 

43.  Khamkoff,  Nicolas  de.     Notice  sur  le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo^  ^diti et 

comments  par  M.  G.  Pauthier,  Paris,  1866.  Extracted  from  the 
Journal  Asiati(^uc.  I  have  frequently  quoted  this  with  advantage, 
and  sometimes  have  ventured  to  dissent  from  it. 

44.  Cahii  k,  Pcre.     Criticiiim  of  Pauthicr's    Marco   PolOy  and  reply  by  G. 

Pauthier,  in  Etudes  Littt'raires  et  Rc/igicuses  of  1866  and  1867. 
I'aiis. 

45  liAkiHLLKMY  St.  Hilaire.  A  scrics  of  articles  on  Marco  Polo 
in  the  Journal  des  Savants  for  January-.May,  1867,  chiefly  consisting 
of  a  rcprcKluciion  of  Pauthicr's  views  and  deductions. 

46.  Uk  Griii  r.natis.  Prof.  Ancjklo.  Mcmoria  intorno  ai  Viaggiatori 
Jtaliani  nclle  Indie  Orient ali,  dal  secolo  XHI,  a  tutto  il  XVI, 
Kircnzc,  1867. 
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47.  BiANCONi,  Prof.    Giuseppe.      Degli   Scritti   di  Marco  Polo  e  delP 

Uccello  Rue  da  lui  menzionato.     2  parts  large  8vo.  Bologna,    1862 
and  1868,  pp.  64,  40. 
A  meritorious  essay,  containing  good  remarks  on   the  comparison   of  different 
Texts. 

48.  KiNGSLEY,  Henry.     Tales  of  Old  Travel  renarrated     London,  1869. 

This  begins  with  Marco  Polo.  The  work  has  gone  through  several  editions, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  has  corrected  some  rather  eccentric  geography 
and  history  that  were  presented  in  the  first.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  the  author  of 
another  story  about  Marco  Polo  in  a  Magazine,  but  I  cannot  recover  the 
reference. 

49.  Notes  and  Queries  for  China  and  Japan.     This  was  published 

from  January,  1867,  to  November,  1870,  at  Hong-Kong  under  able 
editorship,  and  contained  some  valuable  notes  connected  with  Marco 
Polo's  chapters  on  China. 

50.  Ghika,  Princess   Elena  {^Dora  dlslria),    Marco  Polo^   H  Cristoforo 

Colombo  deir  Asia,    Trieste,  1869,  8vo,  pp.  39. 

51.  Buffa,  Prof.  Gaspare.     Marco  Polo^  Orazione  commemorativcL,  Letla 

nel  R,  Ldceo  Crisloforo  Colombo  il  24  marzo  1872.  Genova,  8vo» 
pp.  18. 

52.  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1872,  pp.  1-36.      A  review  of  the  first 

edition  of  the  present  work,  acknowledged  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  and  full  of  Oriental  knowledge.    (See  also  No.  19  supra,) 

53.  Ocean  Highways,  for  December,  1872,  p.  285.    An  interesting  letter 

on  Marco  Polo's  notices  of  Persia,  by  Major  Oliver  St.  John,  R.E. 

54.  Richthofen,  Baron  F.  von.    Das  Land  und  die  Stadt  Caindu  von 

Marco  Polo,  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  Gesellschaft 
fiir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,     No.  i  of  1 874,  p.  33. 

55.  BusHELL,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Physician  to  H.M.'s  Legation  at  Peking.    Notes 

of  a  foumey  outside  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  embracing  an  account 
of  the  first  modem  visit  to  the  site  of  Kubldi's  Palace  at  Shang-tu. 
Appeared  in  f.  R.  G,  S,  vol.  xliv.  An  abstract  was  published  in  the 
Proc,  R,  G.  S,  xviii.,  1874,  pp.  149-168. 

56.  Phillips,  George,  of  H.M.'s  Consular  Service  in  China. — Marco  Polo 

and  Ibn  Batuta  in  Fookien  (Chinese  Recorder y  III.,  1 870-1 871, 
pp.  12,  44,  71,  87,  125)  ;  Notices  of  Southern  Mangi,  with  Remarks  by 
Colonel  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  (from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society) ;  Notices  of  Southern  Mangi  [Abridgment] 
{Proc.  R,  Geog,  Soc.y  XVIII.,  1873-1874,  pp.  168-173);  Zaitun  Re- 
searches (Chin.  ReCy  V.  pp.  327-339;  VI.  31-42;  VII.  pp.  330-338, 
404-418;  VIII.  1 1 7- 1 24);  Changchowy  the  Capital  of  Fuhkien  in 
Mongol  Timesy  read  before  the  Society,  19th  November,  1888 
(Jour.  C.  B,  R,  A,  5.,  XXIII.  N.S.,  n'  i,  1888,  pp.  23-30);  The 
Identity  of  Marco  Polds  Zaitun  with  Chang-chaUy  with  a  sketch- 
map  of  Marco- P olds  route  {Toung  PaOy  I.,  Oct.  1890,  pp.  218-238);. 
Two  Mediarval  Fuh-kien   Trading  PortSy  ChUan-chaw  and  Chang- 
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chow, — Part  I.  Chang-chow  {T^oung-Pao^  VI.  No.  5,  dfc  1895,  PP« 
449/463).— Part  n.  Chuan-Chow  {Ibid.,  VIL  No.  3,  Juillet  1896 
pp.  223/240,  with  3  photog.). 

57-  Wheeler,  J.  Talboys.  History  0/ India  (vol.  iii.  pp.  385-393)  contains 
a  r^sum^  of,  and  running  comment  on,  Marco  Polo's  notices  of 
India. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  book  says ;  **  His  travels  appear  to  have  been  written  at  Comorin, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  India  "  (p.  385).  The  words  that  I  have  put  in  Italics  are 
evidently  a  misprint,  though  it  is  not  clear  how  to  correct  them. 

58.  De  Skattschkoff,  Constantin.     Le   V/nitien  Marco  Polo,  et  les 

services  quHl  a  rendus  en  faisant  connaitre  PAsie,     Read  before  the 
Imp,  Geog,  Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  i\  October,  1865  ;   translated 
by  M.  Emile  Durand  in  the  Joum,  Asiatique,  %€x,  VII.  torn.  iv.  pp. 
122-158  (September,  1874). 
The  Author  expresses  his  conviction  that  Marco  Polo  had  described  a  number  of 
localities  after  Chinese  written  authorities ;   for  in  the  old  Chinese  descriptioDS  of 
India  and  other  transmarine  countries  are  found  precisely  the  same  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, neither  more  nor  fewer,  that  are  given  by  Marco  Polo.     Though  proof  of  this 
would  not  be  proof  of  the  writer's  deduction  that  Marco  Polo  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chinese  language,  it  would  be  very  interesting  in  itself,  and  would  explain  some 
points  to  which  we  have  alluded  {fi.g,^  in  reference  to  the  frankincense  plant,  p.  396, 
and  to  the  confusion  between  Madagascar  and  Makdashau,  p.  413).     And  Mr.  G. 
Phillips  has  urged  something  of  the  same  kind.     But  M.  de  Skattschkoff  adduces  no 
proof  at  all  ;  and  for  the  rest  his  Essay  is  full  of  inaccuracy. 

59.  Cant(j,  Cesare.     Italiani  Illustri  Ritratti,  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

6a  Marsh,  John  B.    Stories  of  Venice  and  the  Venetians  ....  illustrated 
by  C.  Berjeau.     London,  1873,  8vo,  pp.  vii.-4i8. 

Chaps.  VI.,  VII.  and  viii.  are  devoted  to  Marco  Polo. 

61.  KiNGSMiLL,   Thos.    W.     Notes    on  the    Topography   of  sonie  of  the 

Localities  in  Manji^  or  Southern  China  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo, 
{Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  fapan^  vol.  i.  pp.  52-54.) 

Notes  on  Marco  Polos  Route  from  K hot  en  to 

China.     {Chin.  Recorder^  VII.  1876,  pp.  338-343) 

62.  Paquier,  J.  B.     Itin^raire  de  Marco  Polo  (i  trovers  la  r/gion  du  Pamir 

au  Xlll«  sihle.    {Bull.  Soc,  G/og.,  1876,  aoOt,  pp.  113-128.) 

63.  Palladius,  Archimandrite.    Elucidations  of  Marco  Polds  Travels 

in  North-China^  drawn  from  Chinese  Sources,    {four,  N,  C.  Br,  R.  As, 
Soc,  X.  1876,  pp.  1-54.) 

Translated  into  English  by  A.  VVylic  and  E.  Bretschneider.  The  Russian  text 
has  just  l>cen  published  (T.  xxxviii.  1902,  of  the  fsriesfiya)  by  the  Imp.  Russian 
Geog.  Society. 

Sir  Henry  Vule  wrote  in  the  Addenda  of  the  second  edition  : 
**  And  I  learn  from  a  kind  Russian  correspondent,  that  an  early  number  of  the 
f,  A\  China  Bramh  R.  Asiatic  Society  will  contain  a  more  important  paper,  vix.  : 
Remarks  on  Marco  Polo's  Travels  to  the  North  of  China^  derii^d  from  Chinese 
Sources  ;  by  the  .Xrchimandrite  Palij^dius.  This  celebrated  traveller  and  scholar 
iays  (as  I  am  informed) :  '  I  have  followed  up  the  indications  of  Marco  Polo  from 
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I>obnor  to  Shangdu,  and  in  part  to  Peking It  would  seem  that  I  have  been 

so  fortunate  as  to  clear  up  the  points  that  remained  obscure  to  Yule.'  I  deeply 
regret  that  my  book  cannot  now  profit  by  these  promised  remarks.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, without  hope,  that  in  the  present  edition,  with  its  Appendices,  some  at  least  of 
the  Venerable  Traveller's  identifications  may  have  been  anticipated." 

The  greater  part  of  the  notes  of  my  late  friend,  the  Archimandrite  Palladius 
Katharov,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  of  Marco  Polo. — H.  C. 

64.  JlRE^EK,  Josef.    Bdseh  0 pobiH  Tataruv  a  ^^  Million  "  Marka  Pavlavd, 

{jCasopis  Musea  krdlovstvi  ceskiho^  1877,  pp.  103- 119). 

65.  Gebauer,  J.    Ein  Beitrag  zurErklarung  der  Koniginhofer  Handschrift 

(J.  Gebauer,  in  Archiv  fUr  Slavische  Philologie^   Berlin,    1877,  ii. 

pp.  1 43"  1 5  5-) 

66.  Zanp:tti,  V.     Quattro  Document!  inediti  deir  Archivio  degli  Esposti  in 

Venezia  (Marco  Polo  e  la  sua  Famiglia — Marin  Falier).    For  V.  Zanetti. 
{Archivio  Veneto^  xvi.  1878,  pp.  95-110.) 
See  Calendar^  Nos.  6,  19,  and  20  for  the  three  Documents  relating  to  the  Polo 
Family. 

—  Marco  Polo  e  la  sua  famiglia.    {Ibid.^  xvii.  1879,  PP-  359-3^2.) 
Letters  of  Comm.  G.  Berchet  and  Yule  regarding  these  documents. 

67.  HOUTUM-SCHINDLER,    Gen.      Notes   on  Marco    Polc^s    Itinerary   in 

Southern  Persia  {Chapters  xvi,   to  xxi.y    Col.    Yule's    Translation). 
{Jour.  R.  As.  Soc.<i  N.S.,  vol.  xiii.  Art.  XX.  Oct.  1881,  pp.  490-497.) 

Marco  Polo's  Camadi.    {Ibid^  Jan.  1898, 

pp.  43-46.) 

68.  Thomson,  J.  T.    Marco  Polds  Six  Kingdoms  or  Cities  in  Java  Minor ^ 

identified  in  translations  from  the  ancient  Malay  Annals,  by  J.  T.  T., 

Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  Otago,  1875.    {Proc.  R.  G.  Soc,  XX. 

1875-1876,  pp.  215-224.) 

Translation   from  the  "Salafat  al  Salatin  perturan  segala  rajaraja,"   or   Malay 
Annals. 

69.  K.  C.  Amrein.     Marco  Polo:  Oeffentlicher  Vortrag^  gehalten  in  der 

Geographisch '  Kommcrziellen    Gesellschaft  in  St.   Gallen.      Zurich, 
1879,  8vo. 

70.  Vi DAL- Labl ache,  Paul.     Bibliothlque  des  Ecoles  et  des  Families.— 

Marco  Polo^  son  temps  et  ses  voyages.     Paris,  1880,  8vo,  pp.  192. 
There  is  a  second  edition. 

71.  G.   M.   Urbani    de    Gheltof.      ///.    Congresso     Geografico    Inter- 

nazionale  in   Venezia. — La  Collezione  del  Doge  Marin  Faliero  e  i 
tesori  di  Marco  Polo.    Venezia,  1881,  8vo,  pp.  8. 
From  the  Bulletino  di  Arti^  Industrie  e  curiosity  ventziane  III.  pp.  98-103. — See 
////.  p.  79. 

72.  Seguso,  L.    La  Casa  dei Milioni  o  labitazione  di  Marco  Polo.    {Venezia 

e  il  Congresso^  1881.) 

73.  Cordier,    Henri.     Maison  de  Marco  Polo    [^    Venise^     {Revue  de 

r Extreme 'Orienty  i.   No.    I,    p.     157);    Statue    de    Marco    Polo, 
{Revue  de  PExtreme-Orient^  i.  No.  i,  pp.  156-157.) 
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74. — Illustrazione  Italiana^  No.  38,  Sept.  18,  1881. 

75. — Yule,   Sir  Henry.     Marco  Polo,     (Encyclopedia  Britannicay   1885, 
9th  ed.,  xix.  pp.  404-409.) 

76.  Schumann,  Dr.  K.    Marco  Polo,  ein  Weltreisender  des  XI I L  Jahr- 

hunderts.     Berlin,  1885.     8vo,  pp.  32. 
Samtnlung  gemeinverstdndlicher  wissenscha/tlicher   Vortrdge,  herausgegcben  von 
Rud.  Virchow  und  Fr.  von  Holtzendorff.  XX.  Serie.  Heft  460. 

77.  Marco  Polo,    {Blackwood s  Mag,^  clxii.  Sept.  1887,  pp.  373-386.) 
(Rep.  in  LittelCs  Living  Age^  Boston,  CLXXV. ,  p.  195.) 

78.  Edkins,  Joseph.  Kan  Fu,    {China  Review,  xv.  pp.  310-331.) 

79.  Oliphant,  Mrs.— r^if  Makers  of  Venice,     London,  1887,  8vo. 

Part  II. — Chap.    i.     The  Travellers :   Niccolo,    Matteo,  and  Marco   Polo,  pp. 
134-157. 

80.  DUCLAU,  S. — La  Science  populaire — Marco  Polo^  sa  Vie  et  ses  Voyages, 

Par  S.  Duclau.     Limoges,  Eugene  Ardant,  s.  d.  [1889],  8vo,  pp.  192. 

81.  Parker,  E.  H.    Charchan,  {China  Review ^  xviii.  p.   261  j    Hunting 

Lodges  {Ibid.y  p.  261) ;  Barscol,  {Ibid.)  ;  Life  Guards  (p.  262)  ;  Canfu 
or  Canton  {Ibid.,  xiv.  pp.  358-359) ;  Kaunchis  {Ibid.,  p.  359) ;  Polo 
{Ibid.,  XV.,  p.  249) ;  Marco  Polo^s  Transliterations  {Ibid,,  xvi., 
p.  125);    Canfu  {Ibid., '^.  189). 

82.  Schaller,    ^i.— Marco  Polo    und  die    Texte  seiner  ^^ Reisen^.—Pro- 

gramm  der  Kgl,  Studien — Anstalt  Burghausen  fiir  das  Studienjahr 
iS8g-go  von  Michael  Schaller,  Kgl.  Studienlehzer  f.n.  Sprachen. 
Burghausen,  Russy,  8vo,  pp.  57. 

83.  Severtzow,    Dr.    Nicolas.    Etudes  de   G^ographie  hisiorique  sur  les 

anciens  itin^raires  d  travers  le  Pamir,  PtoUm/e,  Hiouen-  T/tsang,  Song- 
yuen,  Marco  Polo.     {Bui.  Sac.  G/og.,  1890,  pp.  417-467,  553-610.) 

(Marco  Polo,  pp.  583  seqq.) 

84.  Amknt,  W.  S.    Marco  Polo  in  Cambaluc :  A  Compiirison  of  foreign  and 

native  Accounts,  {foum.  Peking  Orient.  Soc,  III.  No.  2,  1892,  pp. 
97-122.) 

85.  COLMNiJRIDGE,    GEORGE.      The    Early   Cartography  of  fafrin.      By 

George  Collingridge.  {Geographical fournal.  May,  1894,  pp. 403- 409.) — 
fa  pan  or  fava  f  An  Answer  to  Mr.  George  Collingridge' s  Article  on 
"  The  Early  Cartography  of  Japan,"  by  F.  G.  Kranip.  Overgedrukt 
uit  hot  '*  Tijdschrifl  van  het  Koninklijk  Ncdcrlandsch  Aardrijkskundig 
Cicnootschap,  Jaargang  1894.'  Leiden,  E.  J.  lirill,  1894,  8vo,  pp.  14. 
The  Early  Cartography  of  fapan.  By  II.  }  'ule  Oldham.  {Geographical 
fournal,  Sept.  1894,  pp.  276-279.) 

86.  HiklH,  Fried.     Ueber  den  Schiffsi^'crkehr  von  Kins.iy  2u  Marco  Polo's 

Zeit.     {Toufig   Pao,  Dec  1894,  pp.  '^()-yyo.) 

87.  DrafkYRON,    Ludovic— /-^  Retour  de   Marco  Polo  en    1295.    Cathay 

et  Sypiingu.     {Revue de Gt'ographie^  Juillit,  1895,  pp.  3-S.) 
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88.  CORDIER,  Henri.     Centenaire  de  Marco  Polo.    Paris,  1896,  8vo. 

A  Lecture  with  a  Bibliography  which  is  the  basis  of  the  list  of  this  edition  of 
Marco  Polo. 

89.  Manly. — Marco    Polo    and  the    Squires   Tale.     By    John    Matthews 

Manly.      {^Publications   of  the    Modern    Language    Association    of 
America^  vol.  xi.  1896,  pp.  349-362.) 
Cf.  our  Introduction,  p.  128. 

90.  Suez,  lUMiNG  C.    Marco  Polo.    (5/./^^/»*j-£'ir^<7,Shang-hai,  Nov.  1899.) 

91.  NORDENSKIOLD,  A.  E. — Om  det  inflytande  Marco   Polos  reseberdttelse 

utofvat ph  Gastaldis  kartor  ofver  Asien.  {ur  Ymer^  Tidskrift  utgifven 
af  Svenska  Sdllskapet  for  Antropologi  och  Geogra/L,  Arg.  1899, 
H.  I,  pp.  33  to  42). 

The  Influence  of  the  "  Travels  of  Marco  Polo^  on 

Jacobo  Gastaldfs  Map  of  Asia,  ifieog.  Journal^  April,  1899,  pp.  396 
to  406.) 

See  Introduction^  p.  ijy. 

92.  Chaix,  Paul.    Marco  Polo.    {Le  Globe^  Soc.  G^og.  Geneve,  f^v.-avril, 

1900,  pp.  84-94.) 

93.  Le  Strange,  Guy.     The  Cities  of  Kirmdn  in  the  tinu  of  Hamd- Allah 

Mustawfi  and  Marco  Polo.     {f.  R.  As.  Soc.j  April,  1901,  pp.  281-290.) 

94.  MURET,  Ernest.    Un  fragtnent  de  Marco  Polo.    Paris,  190 1,  8 vo.,  pp.  8. 

From  Romania^  torn.  xxx.     See  p.  547,  App.  F,y  65. 

95.  Great  Explorers. — Marco  Polo,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  Mungo  Park, 

Sir  John  Franklin,  David  Livingstone,  Christopher  Columbus,  etc., 
etc.    Thomas  Nelson,  London,  1902,  8vo,  pp.  224. 
Marco  Polo,  pp.  y'2i. 
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.A.bdallatif.     Relation  de  VEgypte.    Trad,   par  M.    Silvestre    de    Sacy. 
Paris,  1 8 10. 

Abulpharagius.     Hist.   Compend.   Dynastiarum^  etc.,  ab  Ed.    Pocockio. 
Oxon.  1663. 

Abr.  Roger.     See  La  Porte  ouverte. 

Acad.     Mhn.  de  PAcadhnie  dcs  Inscriptions  et  Bclles-Lettres, 

Ain-i-Akbari  or  Ain.  Akb.   Bl.   refers  to   Blochmann's  Translation  in 
Bibliotheca  Indica.     Calcutta,  1869,  seqq. 

Alexandriade,  oh  Chanson  de  Geste  dAlexandre-le-Grand,  de  Lambert  Le 
Court  et  .A.lex.  de  Bemay.     Dinan  et  Paris,  1861,  i2mo. 

Alphabetum  Tibetanum  Missionum  Apostolicarum  commodo    cditum; 
A.  A.  Georgii.     Romae,  1762,  4to. 

A^^.  Exot.     Engelbert  Kaempfer's  Amoenitatum  Exoticarum  Fasciculi  V, 
Lemgoviae,  17 12. 
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Abiyot.    M^moires  concemant  Us  Chinois,  etc.     Paris  v.  y. 
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Appendix  K. —  Values  of  certain  Moneys,  Weights,  and 

Measures,  occurring  in  this  Book, 


French  Money. 

The  Ldvre  Toumois  of  the  period  may  be  taken,  on  the  mean 
of  five  valuations  cited  in  a  footnote  at  p.   87   of  vol.   i.,  as  equal 

\ti  moderft  silver  value  io iS'O^  francs. 

Say  English  money 14^.  ySd, 

The  Ldvre  Parisis  was  worth  one- fourth  more  than  the  Tour- 

itois*  and  therefore  equivalent  in  silver  value  to 22'^^  francs. 

Say  English  money 17J.  lO'Sd. 

(Gold  being  then  to  silver  in  relative  value  about  12:  I  instead  of  about  15:  I 
as  now,  one-fourth  has  to  be  added  to  the  values  based  on  silver  in  equations 
with  the  gold  coin  of  the  period,  and  one-fifth  to  be  deducted  in  values  bused 
on  gold  value.  By  oversight,  in  vol.  i.  p.  87,  I  took  16 :  I  as  the  present  gold 
value,  and  so  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  livre  Toumois  as  compared  with  gold.) 

M.  Natalis  de  Wdilly,  in  his  recent  fine  edition  of  Joinville,  deter- 
mines the  valuation  of  these  livres,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  by  taking 
a  mean  between  a  value  calculated  on  the  present  value  of  silver, 
and  a  value  calculated  on  the  present  value  of  gold,t  and  his  result  is : 

Livre  Tournois= 20-26  francs. 

Livre  Parisis    = •  2533     „ 

Though  there  is  something  arbitrary  in  this  mode  of  valuation,  it  is,  perhaps,  on 
the  whole  the  best ;  and  its  result  is  extremely  handy  for  the  memory  (as  some- 
body has  pointed  out)  for  we  thus  have 

One  Livre  Toumois  =  One  Napoleon. 
Parisis       =  One  Sovereign. 


>»        ♦» 


*  See  (Du/rf  de  St.  Maur)  Essat  sur  Us  Afomnous,  &*c.  Paris,  1746,  p.  xv  ;  and  D^mtt  ifArcf, 
pp.  5,  15,  &c 

t  He  takes  the  sih/rr  va/$u  of  the  gros  Toumois  (the  so/  of  the  system)  at  0*8934 />-.,  whence  the 
Li vre=  17*840 /r.  And  the  gold  value  of  the  eolden  Agnel^  whidi  passed  for  X3|  soU  Toumois^  is 
X4*i743yk    Whence  the  Livrc=aa<789yV.    MeanBSo'a639/9-. 
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Venetian  Money. 

The  Mark  of  Silver  all  over  Europe  may  be  taken  fairly  at  2/.  45.  of  our  monev 
in  modem  value ;  the  Venetian  mark  being  a  fraction  more,  and  the  marks  of 
England,  Germany  and  France  fractions  less.* 

'  The  Venice  Gold  Ducat  or  Zecohin*  first  coined  in  accordance 
with  a  Law  of  31st  October  1283,  was,  in  our  gold  value  ^  worth  .        .  ir%2francs,'\ 

or  English 9^.  4*284^^. 

The  Zecchin  when  first  coined  was  fixed  as  equivalent  to  18  grossly  and  on  this 
calculation  the  Gr0680  should  be  a  little  less  than  ^  sterling. ^  But  from  what 
follows  it  looks  as  if  there  must  have  been  another  grosso^  perhaps  only  of  account, 
which  was  only  J  of  the  former,  therefore  equivalent  to  ^id.  only.  This  would  be  a 
clue  to  difficulties  which  I  do  not  find  dealt  with  by  anybody  in  a  precise  or  thorough 
manner  ;  but  I  can  find  no  evidence  for  it. 

Accounts  were  kept  at  Venice  not  in  ducats  and  grossi,  but  in  LirCt  of  which  there 
were  several  denominations,  viz,  : 

I.  Lira  del  QrOSSi}  called  in  Latin  Documents  Libra  denariorum  VetU" 
torum  grosorum,%  Like  every  Lira  or  Pound,  this  consisted  of  20  soldi^ 
and  each  soldo  of  12  dcnari  or  d£niers,\\,  In  this  case  the  Lira  was 
equivalent  to  10  golden  ducats  ;  and  its  Denier,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
the  Grosso,  The  Grosso  therefore  here  was  ^f^  of  10  ducats  or  ^  of 
a  ducat,  instead  of  ^. 

2*  Lira  ai  Grossi  {L,  den,  Ven,  adgrossos)i  This  by  decree  of  2nd  June, 
1285,  went  two  to  the  ducat.  In  fact  it  is  the  soldo  of  the  preceding 
Lira,  and  as  such  the  Grosso  was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  its  denier; 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  the  name. 

3.  Lira  dei  Piccoli  {L,  dm,  Ven,  parvulorum).  The  ducat  is  alleged  to 
have  been  at  first  equal  to  three  of  these  Lire  {jKomanin,  I.  321) ;  but 
the  calculations  of  Marino  Sanudo  (1300- 1320)  in  the  Secreta  Fidelium 
Crucis  show  that  he  reckons  the  Ducat  equivalent  to  3*2  lire  oipifcoli.% 

In  estimating  these  Lire  in  modem  English  money,  on  the  basis  of  their  relation 
to  the  ducat,  we  must  reduce  the  apparent  value  by  \,     We  then  have  : 

I.  Lira  dei  Grossi  equivalent  to  nearly  3/.  1 5 J.  od.  (therefore  exceeding 

*  The  Mark  was  i  of  a  pound.  The  English  Pound  Sterlinflr  of  the  period  was  in  silver 
value=3/.  5*.  id.  Hence  ihe  Markka/.  31.  5'M^  The  Colomc  Mark,  according  lo  Pegolotti,  was 
the  same,  and  the  Venice  Mark  of  silver  wa.s-i  English  Tower  Mark  +  1)  sterlings  {i.e.  pence  of  the 
prri«xlX— therefore  to  2/.  ^.  A%^d.  The  French  Mark  of  Silver,  according  to  Dupr^  de  St.  Maur,  was 
a^iuut  3  Livres,  presumably  Tournois,  and  therefore  a/.  7S.  1  \id. 

\  Cibrario,  FoL  Ec.  del  Med.  Evo.  III.  aaS.  The  Qold  Florln  of  Florence  was  worth  a 
fraction  more=9x.  i'^y^- 

S'x\m.  Deumoni,  of  Genoa^obli^ngly  points  out  that  thechanged  relation  of  Gold  ducat  and  siWcr  j^csso 
was  due  to  a  j^eneral  rise  ui  price  of  gold  between  1284  and  130a,  shown  by  notices  of  other  Italian 
mints  which  raive  (he  equation  of  the  gold  florin  in  the  same  ratio,  viz.  from  9  sa/s  toMrmfis  to  la. 

!  For  i\  of  the  florin  will  be  t'^yl-t  and  deducting  {,  as  pointed  out  above,  we  have  4*9^  as  toe 
value  of  the  grosso. 

1  have  a  note  that  the  grosso  contained  42/A  Venice  grains  of  pure  silver.  If  the  Venice  grain  be 
the  same  as  the  old  Milan  grain  ('051  j^rammes)  this  will  give  exactly  the  same  value  of  ^. 

I  Also  called,  according  to  Romanm,  Lira  d imprestidi.     See  Introd.  Essay  in  vol.  u  p.  M. 

G  It  is  not  too  universally  known  to  be  worth  noting  that  our  ;£.  s.  d  represents  Lixrrts^  soU^ 
demiers. 

^  He  also  states  the  grovv)  to  have  been  worth  ri  piccoli,  which  is  consistent  with  this  and  th« 
two  preceding  statements  For  at  3'a  lire  to  the  dfucai  the  hitter  woald  =  768  piccoli,  and  ^  d 
thi«-  3a  piccuIL     Pegolotti  also  assigns  a4  grossi  to  the  ducat  (p.  151). 

1  he  tendency  of  these  IJre,  as  of  pounds  generally,  was  to  degenerate  in  value.  In  Unano  (1440) 
»  c  find  the  Ducat  equivalent  to  100  soldi,  i.e.  to  5  tire. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  tickled  at  the  notion  that  the  Scutch  Pound  or  Li%Te  was  only  ao  Pence 
^Iobody  finds  it  funny  that  the  French  or  Italian  Pound  is  only  ao  halfpence,  or  less ! 
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by  nearly  tos.  the  value  of  the  Pound  sterling  of  the  period,  or  Ltra  di 
Sterlifiiy  as  it  was  called  in  the  appropriate  Italian  phrase).* 

2.  Ldra  ai  Grossi S^»  9^- 

3.  Lira  dei  Picooli 2j.  4^. 

The  Tornese  or  Tornesel  at  Venice  was,  according  to  Romanin  (III.  343) 
=  4  Venice  deniers :  and  if  these  are  the  deniers  of  the  Lira  ai  Grossi,  the  coin 
would  be  worth  a  little  less  than  |dl,  and  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  denier 
Tournois,  from  which  it  took  its  name.f 


The  term  Bezant  is  used  by  Polo  always  (I  believe)  as  it  is  by  Joinville,  by 
Marino  Sanudo,  and  by  Pegolotti,  for  the  Egyptian  gold  dfndr,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  varied  somewhat,  but  can  scarcely  be  taken  at  less  than  ioj.  bd.  or  lu.  (Sec 
Cathay y  pp.  440-441  ;  and  see  also/.  As,  s^r.  VI.  torn.  xi.  pp.  506-507.)  Th^exchange 
of  Venice  money  for  the  Bezant  or  Dinar  in  the  Levant  varied  a  good  deal  (as  is 
shown  by  examples  in  the  passage  in  Cathay  just  cited),  but  is  always  in  lhe>e 
examples  a  large  fraction  (J  up  to  \)  more  than  the  Zecchin.  Hence,  when  Joinville 
gives  the  equation  of  St.  Lewis's  ransom  as  1,000,000  bezants  or  500,000  livres^  I 
should  have  supposed  these  to  be  livrts  Parisis  rather  than  Tournois^  as  M.  de 
Wailly  prefers. 

There  were  a  variety  of  coins  of  lower  value  in  the  Levant  called  Bezants,  :t  hut 
these  do  not  occur  in  our  Book. 


The  Venice  SagTglo,  a  weight  for  precious  substances  was  |  of  an  ounce, 
corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  gold  soiidus^  from  which  was  originally  de- 
rived the  Arab  Mlskdl.  And  Polo  appears  to  use  saggio  habitually  as  the  equivaleni 
of  MiskdI.  His  pols  or  pesO)  applied  to  gold  and  silver,  seems  to  have  the  same 
sense,  and  is  indeed  a  literal  translation  oi  Miskdi.    (See  vol.  ii.  p.  41.) 


For  measures  Polo  uses  the  palm  rather  than  the  foot,  I  do  not  find  a  value  of 
the  Venice  palm,  but  over  Italy  that  measure  varies  from  9^  inches  to  something  over 
10.     The  Genoa  Palm  is  stated  at  9725  inches. 

Jal  {Arch^ologie  Nav,  I.  271)  cites  the  following  Table  of 

Old  Venice  Measures  of  Length, 

4  fingers  =  i  handbreadth. 

4  handbreadths  --  I  foot. 

5  feet                  =  1  pace. 
1000  paces          =  I  mile. 

4  miles  =     I  league. 

*   Uzzano  in  Delia  Dec i ma,  IV.  121. 

t  According  to  Galliccioli  (II.  5 3) //tfcti// (probably  in  the  vague  sense  of  small  copper  coin)  were 
called  in  the  Levant  TOavkCiO,, 

\  Thus  in  the  document  containing  the  autograph  of  King  Hayton,  presented  at  p.  13  of  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  the  King  gives  with  his  daughter,  "  Damoisclle  Femie,  a  dowry  of  25,000  besans 
sarrazjnas^  and  in  payment  4  of  his  ovm  bezants  staurais  (presumably  so  called  from  bearing  a  cross) 
are  to  count  as  one  Saracen  Bezant.    (^Cod. Diplomat,  dtlS,  MiL  Ord,  Gcrosolim.  I.  134.) 
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Appendix  L. — Sundry  Supplementary  Notes  on  Special 

Subjects,— {H,  C.) 

I. — The  Polos  at  Acre.  8. — La  Couvade, 

2. — Sorcery  in  Kashmir,  9. — Alacan, 

3.— Paonano  Pao.  10.— Champa, 

^— Pamir,  i  i.—Ruck  Quills, 

5. — Number  of  Pamirs,  1 2. — A  Spanish  Edition  of  Mcu^co 

6,—SiteofPein,  Polo, 

7. — Fire-arms,  13. — Sir  John  Mandeville, 


I.— The  Polos  at  Acre.    (Vol.  i.  p.  ig.  Int.) 

M.  le  Comte  Riant  {Itin,  h  Jerusalem^  p.  xxix.)  from  various  data  thinks  the  two 
sojourns  of  the  Polos  at  Acre  must  have  been  between  the  9th  May,  1 271,  date  of  the 
arrival  of  Edward  of  England  andof  Tedaldo  Visconti,  and  the  1 8th  November,  1 271, 
time  of  the  departure  of  Tedaldo.  Tedaldo  was  still  in  Parb  on  the  28th  December, 
1269,  and  he  appears  to  have  left  for  the  Holy  Land  after  the  departure  of  S.  Lewis 
for  Tunis  (2nd  July,  1270).— il.  C. 

2.— Sorcery  in  Kashmir.     (Vol.  i.  p.  166.) 

In  KalhancCs  R&jatarah^inl^  A  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Kdstnir  translated  by 
M.  A.  Sfein,  we  read  (Bk.  IV.  94,  p.  128) :  "Again  the  Brahman's  wife  addressed 
him  :  *■  O  king,  as  he  is  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  charms  (K^hdrkhoeUtvidyd), 
he  can  get  over  an  ordeal  wiih  ease.'"  Dr.  Stein  adds  the  following  note:  "The 
practice  of  witchcraft  and  the  belief  in  its  ef)icicnc>'  have  prevailed  in  Kdsmir  from 
early  times,  and  have  sur\'ived  to  some  extent  to  the  present  day ;  comp.  Biihler^ 
Report^  p.  24.  .  .  .  The  term  Khiirkhoda^  in  the  sense  of  a  kind  of  deadly  charm 
or  witchcraft,  recurs  in  v.  239,  and  is  found  also  in  the  Vijayesvaram&h  (Adipur.), 
xi.  25.  In  the  form  Khiirkota  it  is  quoted  by  the  N.  P,  W,  from  Caraka,  vi.  23. 
KhArkhota  appears  as  the  designation  of  a  sorcerer  or  another  kind  of  uncanny 
persons  in  Jlaracar.,  ii.  125,  along  with  Krt}*&s  and  Vctdlas.  .  . 


3.— Paonano  Pao.     (Vol.  i.  p.  173.) 

In  his  paper  on  Zoroastriati  Deities  on  Indo- Scythians'  Coins  {Babylonian  and 
Otiental  Record^  August,  1 887,  pp.  155-166;  rep.  in  the  Indian  Antiffuary^  1 888), 
Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  has  dcmonstrate<l  that  the  legend  Paonano  Pao  on  the  coins  of  the 
Vuc-Chi  or  Indo- Scythian  Kings  (Kanishka,  Huvishka,  Vasude\*a),  is  the  exact 
transcription  of  the  old  Iranian  \\\\t  ShAhanUn  Shih  (Persian  Shtihan-shAk)^  "King 
of  Kings  "  ;  the  letter  P,  formerly  read  as  P(r),  has  since  been  generally  recognised, 
in  accordance  with  his  interpretation  as  a  distinct  character  expressing  the  sound  sh. 


4.-  Pamir.     (Vol.  i.  pj».  174-175.) 

I  was  very  pleased  to  fin<l  that  my  itinerary  agrees  with  that  of  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein ; 
this  learned  traveller  sends  me  the  following  remarks:    "The  remark  about  the 
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absence  of  birds  (pp.  174-175)  mi^hi  be  a  reflex  of  the  very  ancient  legend  (based  prob- 
ably on  the  name  zend  Upairi-saena^  pehlevi  Aparsin^  'higher  than  the  birds*) 
which  represents  the  Hlttdu  Kush  range  proper  as  too  high  for  birds  to  fly  over.  The 
legend  can  be  traced  by  successive  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  range  north  of  Kabul." — 
Regarding  the  route  (p.  175)  from  the  Wakhjir  (sic)  Pass  down  the  Taghdum-bash 
Pamir,  then  viA  Tash-kurghan,  Little  Karakul,  Buhm  Kul,  Gez  Daria  to  Tashmalik 
and  Kashgar,  Dr.  Stein  says  that  he  surveyed  it  in  July,  1900,  and  he  refers  'for  the 
correct  phonetic  spelling  of  local  names  along  it  to  his  map  to  be  published  in 
J.  R,  G,  5.,  in  December,  1902.  He  says  in  his  Prel.  Report,  p.  10  :•  "The  Wakhjir 
Pass,  only  some  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  JCdk-torok,  connects  the  Taghdumbish 
Pamir  and  the  Sarlkol  Valleys  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus.  So  I  was  glad  that 
the  short  halt,  which  was  unavoidable  for  survey  purposes,  permitted  mc  to  move  a 
light  camp  close  to  the  summit  of  the  Wakhjir  Pass  (circ.  16,200  feet).  On  the 
following  day,  2nd  July,  I  visited  the  head  of  Ab-i-Panja  Valley,  near  the  great 
glaciers  which  Lord  Curzon  first  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  River 
Oxus.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  for  me  in  this  desolate  mountain  waste  to  know 
that  I  lad  reached  at  last  the  eastern  threshold  of  that  distant  region,  including 
Bactria  and  the  Upper  Oxus  Valley,  which  as  a  field  of  exploration  had  attracted  me 
long  before  I  set  foot  in  India.  Notwithstanding  its  great  elevation,  the  Wakhjir 
Pass  and  its  approaches  both  from  west  and  east  are  comparatively  tAsy.  Com- 
paring the  topographical  facts  with  liiuen-Tsiang's  account  in  the  Si yu-ki,  I  am  led 
to  conclude  that  the  route  followed  by  the  great  Chinese  Pilgrim,  when  travelling 
about  A.D.  649  from  Badakshan  towards  Khotan,  through  *thc  valley  of  Po-mi-lo 
(Pamir)  *  into  Sarlkol,  actually  traversed  this  Pass." 

Dr.  Stein  adds  in  his  notes  to  me  that  "  Marco  Polo's  description  of  the  forty 
days'  journey  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Vokhan  as  through  tracts  of  wilderness  can  we'I. 
be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  passed  through  the  Pamir  Region,  in  the 
direction  of  the  valleys  W.  and  N.  of  Muztagh  Ala.  After  leaving  Tashkurghan 
and  Tagharma,  where  there  is  some  precarious  cultivation,  there  is  no  local  produce  to 
be  obtained  until  the  oasis  of  Tashmalik  is  reached  in  the  open  Kashgar  plains.  In 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Yamanyar  River  (Gez  Defile)  there  is  scarcely  any  grazing ; 
its  appearance  is  far  more  desolate  than  that  of  the  elevated  Pamirs." — **  Marco  Polo's 
praise  (p.  181)  of  the  gardens  and  vine -yards  of  Kashgar  is  well  deserved  ;  also  the 
remark  about  the  trading  enterprise  of  its  merchants  still  holds  good,  if  judged  by  the 
standard  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Kashgar  traders  visit  Khotan  far  more  frequently 
than  vice  versa.  It  is  strange  that  no  certain  remains  of  Ncstorian  worship  can  l)e 
traced  now." — **My  impression  [Dr.  Stein's]  of  the  people  of  the  Khotan  oasis 
(p.  188)  was  that  they  are  certainly  a  meeker  and  more  docile  race  than  e.g,  the 
average  '  Kashgarlik  '  or  Yarkandi.  The  very  small  number  of  the  Chinese  garrison 
of  the  districts  Khotan  and  Keria  (only  about  200  men)  bears  out  this  impression." 

We  may  refer  for  the  ancient  sites,  history,  etc.,  of  Khotan  to  the  Preliutincay 
Report  of  Dr.  Stein  and  to  his  paper  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  December,  1902, 
actually  in  the  press. 


5.— Number  of  Pamirs.    (Vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

Lord  Curzon  gives  the  following  list  of  the  "  eight  claimants  to  the  distinction  and 
title  of  a  Pamir":  (i)  Taghdumbash,  or  Supreme  Head  of  the  Mountains  Pamir, 
lying  immediately  below  and  to  the  north  of  the  Kilik  Pass.  (2)  The  Pamir-i- 
Wakhan.  (3)  The  Pamir-i-Khurd,  or  Little  Pamir.  (4)  The  Pamir-i-Kalan»  or 
Great  Pamir.  (5)  The  Alichur  Pamir.  (6)  The  Sarez  Pamir.  (7)  The  Rang  Kul 
Pamir.  (8)  The  Khargosh  or  Hare  Pamir,  which  contains  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Kara  Kul.  See  this  most  valuable  paper.  The  Pamirs  and  the  Source  of  the  OxuSf 
reprinted  from  the  Geographical  Journal  oi  1 896,  in  1 896,  1898,  and  1899. 
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6. — Pein.     (Vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  of  the  Indian  Educational  Service,  appears  to  have  exactly 
identified  the  site  of  Pein,  during  his  recent  archaeological  researches  in  Central 
iVsia;  he  writes  {Preh  Jieport  on  a  Journey  of  Archi£ohgical  and  Topog.  Exploration 
in  Chinese  Turkestan^  Lond.,  1901,  pp.  58-59):  **  Various  antiquarian  and  topo- 
graphical considerations  made  me  anxious  to  identify  the  position  of  the  town  oiPimo, 
which  Hiuen-Tsiang  describes  as  some  300  It  to  the  east  of  the  Khotan  capital. 
It  was  probably  the  same  place  as  the  /V/'/i,  visited  by  Marco  Polo.  After  march* 
ing  back  along  the  Keriya  River  for  four  days,  I  struck  to  the  south-west,  and, 
after  three  more  marches,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lachin-Ata  Mazar,  a  desolate 
little  shrine  in  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  Khotan- Keriya  route.  Though  our 
search  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  insufficiency  of  guides  and  the  want  of  \*ater,  I 
succeeded  during  the  following  few  days  in  tracing  the  extensive  ruined  site  which 
pre\'ious  information  had  led  me  to  look  for  in  that  vicinity.  'Uzun-Tati*  (*the 
dbtant  Tali,*)  as  the  </r^/^r/V-covcred  area  is  locally  designated,  corresponds  in  its 
position  and  the  character  of  its  remains  exactly  to  the  description  of  Pi-mo. 
Owing  to  far-advanced  erosion  and  the  destruction  dealt  by  trcasurc-seckers,  the 
structural  remains  are  very  scanty  indeed.  But  the  tL'bris^  including  bits  of  glass, 
pottery,  china,  small  objects  in  brass  and  stone,  etc.,  is  plentiful  enough,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  late  Chinese  coins  found  here,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  site 
having  been  occupied  up  to  the  Middle  ^Vgcs.*' 

Our  itinerary  should  therefore  run  fn^n  Khotan  to  Uzun  Tati,  and  thence  to 
Nia,  leaving  Kiria  to  the  south ;  indeed  Kiria  is  not  an  ancient  place. — H.  C. 

Marco  polo's   itinerary  corrected 
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Mr.  E.  J.  Rapson,  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  kind  pe^mi^sion  of  Dr.  Stcin, 
has  sent  me  a  photograph  (which  wc  reproduce)  of  coins  and  miscellaneous  objects 
f«iund  at  L'/im  Tati.  Coin  (1)  l>ears  the  nicn-hao  (title  of  reign)  l\io  Yiun  (1038- 
1040)  of  the  Efuperor  Jen  Tsung,  of  the  Siin:^  l))na>;\  ;  C'-in  (2)  bears  the 
fiien-han,  K'ien  Ytun  (75*57M  of  the  Emper-r  Su  T-ung  of  the  Tang  Dynasty  ; 
C  in  (3)  is  of  the  time  of  the  Khan  of  Turkestan,  Muliamnuul  .Ar^lan  Khan,  alxmt 
441  A.H.  ■  1049  A.i).  From  the  description  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Rapson  and  written 
by  Mr.  An<lrew=;,  I  note  that  the  mi>cellane<»us  <•' jt  cts  include:  "Two  fragments 
of  fjTitf  Chii.ese  ]).jrcehiin,  highly  glazed  and  paint-. 1  with  Chinese  ornament  in  blue. 
That  "H  the  left  is  painted  on  l)oih  siiles  and  a;;j  cars  to  Ik?  pt>tlion  of  rim  uf  a  Ixiwl. 
Tiiic  ki.css  -i^  of  an  inch.  Tliat  to  the  riglit  ii  slightly  cuirser,  and  is  probably 
p.rl:  .n  of  a  larger  ve^sel.  Tiiickne>s  J  inch  (nearly).  A  third  frai^mcnt  of 
|>^.r< .  !.i  ri,  shown  at  lK)tton]  of  photo,  is  decorated  r>'ii|^hly  in  a  neutral  br.»\vn  colour, 
wiiivh  ha-.  inijKrfectly  'fluxed.*  It,  also,  apiKar>  t  »  !<:  ("ijine>e.  Thickness  J  inch 
(nearlyi.— A  ira^^  or  bn.n/e  object,  cast.  Pr^ioMv  j-.rtion  of  a  cla-^p  or  buckle. — 
.\  bra^s  tiii^'rr  ring  containing  a  piece  of  mottled^  j;rctn  ^la-s  held  loosely  in  plac? 
by  a  turned  ^<\^x  denticulated  rim.     The  metal  is  very  ihin."— II.  ('. 
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7. — Fire-arms.    (Vol.  i.  p.  342.) 

From  a  paper  on  Siam's  Intercourse  with  Ckina^  published  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gerini  in  the  Asiaiic  Quarterly  Reiuw  for  October,  1902,  it  would  appear  that  fire- 
arms were  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  Siamese  Records  daring  the  Lau  invasion  and 
the  siege  of  Swankhal6k  (from  1085  to  1097  a.d.)  ;  it  is  too  early  a  date'for  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms,  though  it  would  look  "  much  more  like  an  anachronism  were  the 
advent  of  these  implements  of  warfare  [were]  placed,  in  blind  reliance  upon  the 
Northern  Chronicles,  still  a  few  centuries  back.  The  most  curious  of  it  all  is,  how- 
ever, the  statement  as  to  the  weapons  in  question  having  been  introduced  into  the 
country  from  China."  Following  W.  F.  Mayers  in  his  valuable  contributions  to  the 
Jour,  North-China  B,  R,  A,  S.,  1869-1870,  Colonel  Gerini,"  who,  of  course, 
did  not  know  of  Dr.  Schlegel's  paper,  adds:  "It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Yung  L6,  and  on  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Tonkin  in  A.  D.  1407,  that  the 
Chinese  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  propulsive  effect  of  gunpowder,  from  their 
vanquished  enemies." 

8. — La  Couvade.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

Mr.  H.  Ling  Roth  has  given  an  interesting  paper  entitled  On  the  Signijicatum  ej 
Couvade,  in  the  /oum.  Anthropological  Institute,  XXII.  1893,  pp.  204-243.  lie 
writes  (pp.  221-222): — "From  this  survey  it  would  seem  in  the  first  place  that  we 
want  a  great  deal  more  information  about  the  custom  in  the  widely  isolated  cases 
where  it  has  been  reported,  and  secondly,  that  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the 
reported  cases  is  doubtful  in  consequence  of  authors  repeating  their  predecessors'  tales, 
as  Colquhoun  did  Marco  Polo's,  and  V.  der  Haart  did  Sdiouten's.  I  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  if  ultimately  both  Polo's  and  Schouten's  accounts  turned  out  to  be 
myths,  both  these  travellers  making  their  records  at  a  time  when  the  Old  World  was 
full  of  the  tales  of  the  New,  so  that  in  the  end,  we  may  yet  find  the  custom  is  not, 
nor  ever  has  been,  so  widespread  as  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  case." 

I  do  not  very  well  see  how  Polo,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  could  make  his 
record  at  a  time  when  the  Old  World  wcufull  of  the  tales  of  the  New,  discovered  at 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  !  Unless  Mr.  Ling  Roth  supposes  the  Venetian  Traveller 
acquainted  with  the  various  theories  of  the  Pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America ! ! 

9.— Alacan.     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  255  and  261.) 

Dr.  G.  Schlegel  writes,  in  the  Voung  Poo  (hi^cy,  1898,  p.  153):  *' A^ahan  or 
Abachan  ought  to  be  written  Alahan.  His  name  is  written  by  the  Chinese  Ats^zehan 
and  by  the  Japanese  Asikan  ;  but  this  is  because  they  have  both  confounded  the 
character  lah  with  the  character  ts'ze;  the  old  sound  of  [the  last]  character  [of  the 
name]  was  kan  and  is  always  used  by  the  Chinese  when  wanting  to  transcribe  the 
title  Klian  or  Chan,     Marco  Polo's  A^can  is  a  clerical  error  for  A/acan." 

10. — Champa.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  268.) 

In  Ma  Huan's  account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  transl.  by  Mr.  Phillips  {Jour, 
China  B.  K.  A,  S.,  XXI.  1886,  pp.  35-36)  we  read:  "Their  marriage  ceremonies 
are  as  follows  : — They  first  invite  the  priest  to  conduct  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride's 
house,  and  on  arrival  there  the  priest  exacts  the  'droit  seigneurial,'  and  then  she 
is  introduced  to  the  bridegroom." 


II.— -Ruck  Quills.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  421.) 

Regarding  Ruck  Quills,  Sir  H.  Yule  wrote  in  the  AccuUmy,  22nd  March,  1884, 
pp.  204-405  :— 

"  I  suggested  that  this  might  possibly  have  been  some  vegetable  production,  such 
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as  a  great  frond  of  the  Ravenala  {Urania  spcciosa)  cooked  to  pass  as  a  ruc*s  quill. 
{Marco  Polo^  first  edition,  ii.  354;  second  edition,  ii.  414.)  Mr.  Sibree,  in  his 
excellent  book  on  Madagascar  {The  Great  African  Island^  1880)  noticed  this,  but 
said : 

**  *  It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  [the  ruc*s  quills]  were  the  immensely  long 
midribs  of  the  leaves  of  the  rofia  palm.  These  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long, 
and  are  not  at  all  unlike  an  enormous  quill  stripped  of  the  feathering  portion'" 

(p.  55)- 

In  another  passage  he  describes  the  palm,  Sa^is  ruffia  { ?  raphia) : 

"The  rofia  has  a  trunk  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  head 
divi<lcs  into  seven  or  eight  immensely  long  leaves.  The  midrib  of  these  leaves  is  a 
very  strong,  but  extremely  light  and  straight  pole.  .  .  .  These  poles  are  often 
twenty  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  the  leaves  proper  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
fine  and  long  pinnate  leaflets,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  long,  and  about  one  and  a  half  broad,"  etc.  (pp.  74,  75). 

When  Sir  John  Kirk  came  home  in  188 1- 1882,  I  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  the  rofia  or  raphia  palm-fronds  were  the  original  of  the 
rue's  quills.  He  also  kindly  volunteered  to  send  me  a  specimen  on  his  return  to 
Zanzibar.  This  he  did  not  forget,  and  some  time  ago  there  arrived  at  the  India 
Office  not  one,  but  four  of  these  rue's  quills.  In  the  letter  which  announced  this 
despatch  Sir  John  says : — 

**  I  send  to-day  per  s.s.  Arcot  ....  four  fronds  of  the  Raphia  palm,  called  here 
'  Moale.'  They  are  just  as  sold  and  shipped  up  and  down  the  coast.  No  doubt 
they  were  sent  in  Marco  Polo's  time  in  exactly  the  same  state,  i.e,  stripped  of  their 
leaflets,  and  with  the  tip  broken  off.  They  are  used  for  making  stages  and  ladders, 
and  last  long  if  kept  dry.  They  are  also  made  into  doors,  by  being  cut  into  lengths, 
and  pinned  through.  The  stages  are  made  of  three,  like  tripods,  and  used  for 
picking  cloves  from  the  higher  branches." 

The  largest  of  the  four  midribs  sent  (they  do  not  differ  much)  is  25  feet  4  inches 
long,  measuring  12  inches  in  girth  at  the  butt,  and  5  inches  at  the  upper  end. 
I  calculate  that  if  it  originally  came  to  a  point  the  whole  length  would  be  45  feet,  but, 
as  this  would  not  l)e  so,  we  may  estimate  it  at  35  to  40  feet.  The  thick  part  is 
deeply  hollowed  on  the  up|x?r  (?)  side,  leaving  the  section  of  the  solid  butt  in  form 
a  thick  crescent.  The  leaflets  are  all  gone,  but  when  entire,  the  object  must  have 
strongly  resenil)led  a  Brolxlingnagian  feather.  Compare  this  description  with  that 
of  Padre  Bolivar  in  Ludolf,  referred  to  alx)ve. 

*Mn  aliquibus  ....  regionibus  vidi  pennas  alae  istius  avis  prodigiosae,  licet  avem 
non  vidcrim,  Penna  ilia,  prout  ex  formi  colligebatur,  crat  ex  mediocribus,  longitudine 
28  palmorum,  latitudine  trium.  Calamus  vero  a  radicc  usque  ad  extrcmitatem 
longitudine  quinque  palmorum,  densitatis  inslar  brachii  nioderati,  robustissimus 
erat  et  durus.  Pennulae  inter  se  aequales  el  bene  comp<»sitae,  ut  vix  ah  invicem 
nisi  cum  violenlid  divellcrcntur.  Colore  erant  valdc  nigro,  calamus  colore  albo." 
{Lucblfi^  ad suam  Hist,  Aethiop.^  Comment.^  p.  164.) 

The  last  particular,  as  to  colour,  I  am  not  able  to  explain  :  the  others  correspond 
well.     The  palmus  in  this  passage  may  Ix:  anything  from  9  to  10  inches. 

I  see  this  tree  is  mentioned  by  Captain  K.  K.  Burton  in  his  volume  on  the 
Lake  Regions  (vol.  xxix.  of  they^«/r//a/ of  the  Royal  Geographical  .Society,  p.  34),* 
and  proljably  by  many  other  travellers. 

I  ought  to  mention  here  that  some  other  object  has  been  shown  at  2^nzibar  as 
part  of  the  wings  of  a  great  bird.  Sir  John  Kirk  writes  that  this  (which  he  does  not 
dc5criljc  particularly)  was  in  the  possession  of  the  H<iman  Catholic  priests  at 
B.i^^-imoyo,  to  whom  it  had  l>een  given  by  natives  of  the  interior,  who  declared  that 
they  had  brought  it  from  Tanganyika,  and  that  it  uas  jarl  of  the  \*ing  of  a  gigantic 


*  "  Th«  rtk^hia^  here  called   the  '  Devil's  date,*  b  celebrated  as  having  tb«  largest   leaf  in  the 
vegetable  Kir.gUum,"  etc.     In  hb  translation  of  Laccrda'x  journey  he  calls  it  Rapkim  vimiferm. 
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bird.  On  aoothcr  occasion  they  repeated  this  statement,  alleging  that  this  bird 
was  known  in  the  Udoe  (?)  country  ne»  the  coast.  These  priests  were  able  to  com- 
municate directly  with  their  informants,  and  certainly  believed  the  story.  Dr. 
llildebrand,  also,  a  competent  German  naturalist,  believed  in  it.  But  Sir  John  Kirk 
himself  says  that  "  what  the  priests  had  to  show  was  most  unfloubtedly  the  whalebone 
of  a  comparatively  small  whale." 


12.— A  Spanish  Edition  of  Marco  Polo. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  receive  the  newly  published  volume,  El  Libro  de  Marco  Polo — 
Aus  dem  verniachtnis  des  Dr.  Hermann  Knust  nock  dcr  Mculridcr  Handschrift 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  R.  Stuebe.  Leipzig,  Dr.  Seele  &  Co.,  1902,  8vo.,  pp.  xxvi.- 
114.  It  reproduces  the  old  Spanish  text  of  the  manuscript  Z-I-2  of  the  Escurial 
Library  from  a  copy  made  by  Sefior  D.  Jos6  Rodriguez  for  the  Society  of  the  Spanish 
Bibliophiles,  which,  being  unused,  was  sold  by  him  to  Dr.  Hermann  Knust,  who 
made  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  the  original  manuscript  This  copy,  found  among 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Knust  after  his  death,  is  now  edited  by  Dr.  Stuebe.  The  original 
14th  century  MS.,  written  in  a  good  hand  on  two  columns,  includes  312  leaves  of 
parchment,  and  contains  several  works  ;  among  them  we  note :  I**,  a  Collection 
entitled  Flor  de  las  Ystorias  de  Oriente  (fol.  1-104),  niade  on  the  advice  of  Juan 
Fernandez  de  Heredia,  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (1377), 
of  which  Marco  Polo  (fol.  50-104)  is  a  part ;  2®  and  Secretum  Secretorum  (fol.  254  r- 
fol.  312  V,) ;  this  MS.  is  not  mentioned  in  our  List,  App,  F,,  IL  p.  546,  unless  it  be 
our  No.  60. 

The  manuscript  includes  68  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  City  of 
Lob  and  Sha-chau,  corresponding  to  our  Bk.  I.,  ch.  39  and  40  (our  vol.  i.  pp.  196 
seqq.)\  ch.  65  (p.  ill)  corresponds  approximatively  to  our  ch.  40,  Bk.  III.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  451) ;  chs.  66,  67,  and  the  last,  68,  would  answer  to  our  chs.  2,  3,  and  4  of  Bk.  I. 
(vol  i.,  pp.  45  seqq,).  A  concordance  of  this  Spanish  text,  with  Pauihier's,  Yule's, 
and  the  Geographic  Texts,  is  carefully  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  68 
chapters  of  the  Book. 

Of  course  this  edition  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  text,  and  this  volume 
is  but  a  matter  of  curiosity. 


13. — Sir  John  Mandeville. 

One  of  the  last  questions  in  which  Sir  Henry  Yule  *  took  an  interest  in,  was  the 
problem  of  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Travels  which  bears  the  name  of  SiR 
John  Mandeville,  the  worthy  Knight,  who,  after  being  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  the  "Father  of  English  Prose"  has  become  simply  **the  name  claimed  by  the 
compiler  of  a  singular  book  of  Travels,  written  in  French,  and  published  between 
1357  and  I37i."t 

It  was  understood  that  **JOHAN  Maundeuille,  chiualer,  ia  soit  ceo  qe  ieo  nc 
soie  digncs,  neez  et  norriz  Dengleterre  de  la  ville  Seint  Alban,"  crossed  the  sea  "  Ian 
millesme  cccme  vintisme  et  secund,  le  iour  de  Seint  Michel,":):  that  he  travelled  since 
across  the  whole  of  Asia  during  the  14th  century,  that  he  wrote  the  relation  of  his 
travels  as  a  rest  after  his  fatiguing  peregrinations,  and  that  he  died  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1372,  at  Li^ge,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Guillemins. 

No  work  has  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  than  Mandeville's  ;  while  we  describe 
but  eighty-five  manuscripts  of  Marco  Polo*s,  and  I  gave  a  list  of  seventy-three  manu- 


•  Mandeville,  Jehan  de  [By  Edward  Byron  Nicholson,  M.A.,  and  Colonel  Henry  Yule,  CB.] 
Ext.  from  the  Encyclopad.  Britan.  9th  ed.,  xv.  1883,  ppL  410.,  pp.  4. 
t  Enc^clo^.  Brit.  xv.  py  473, 
\  British  Museum,  Harley,  4383,  f.  x  verso. 
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scripts  of  Friar  Odoric's  relation,*  it  is  by  hundreds  that  Mandeville's  manuscripts 
cin  be  reckoned.  As  to  the  printed  editions,  they  are,  so  to  speak,  numberless ; 
Mr.  Carl  Schonbomt  gave  in  1840,  an  incomplete  bibliography;  Tobler  in  his 
Bibliographia  gtographica  Palestinae  (1867),  J  and  Rohricht§  after  him  compiled  a 
better  bibliography,  to  which  may  be  added  my  own  lists  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sinka^ 
and  in  the  l^etmg-Pao,^ 

Campbell,  Ann,  de  la  Typog,  nierlandaise^  1874,  p.  338,  mentions  a  Dutch 
edition  :  Reysen  int  keilighe  lant^  s.l.n.d.,  folio,  of  which  but  two  copies  are  known, 
and  which  must  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1470  [see  p.  600].  I  believed  hitherto  (I  am 
not  yet  sure  that  Campl>ell  is  right  as  to  his  date)  that  the  first  printed  edition  was 
German,  s.l.n.d.,  very  likely  printed  at  Basel,  about  1475,  discovered  by  Tross,  the 
Paris  Bookseller.**  The  next  editions  are  the  French  of  the  4th  April,  1480,++  and 
8th  February  of  the  same  year,  XX  Easter  being  the  2nd  of  April,  then  the  Latin,  §§ 

*  I.es  Voyages  en  Asie  an  XIV*  siicle  du  Bienheureux/rire  Odoric  de  Fordcnone.  Paris,  1891, 
p.  cxvi. 

t  BibliographLsche  Untersucbungen  Qber  die  Reise<B«schreibun^  des  Sir  John  MaundevUIe. — Dem 
Herm  Samuel  Gottfried  Reiche,  Rector  und  Professor  des  (iymnasiums  zu  St.  EUsabet  in  Breslau  und 
Vice-Pru&es  dcr  Scblesi&chcn  Gesellschaft  flir  Vaterl^ndische  Cultur,  Ritter  des  rothen  Adlerordens, 
zur  Feier  Seines  Amts-Jubclfestes  am  30W  October  1840  im  Namen  des  Gymna&iums  zu  St.  Maria 
Ma;;dalcna  gewidmet  von  Dr.  CarL  SchOnbom,  Director,  Rector  und  Professor.— Breslau,  gedruckt 
bei  Grass,  B^th  und  Comp.,  ppt.  410.  pp.  74. 

t  Bibliographia  gcographica  Palaesttnae.  Zun&ch&t  kritische  Uebersicht  gedruckter  und  unge- 
drucktcr  Bescnreibungen  der  Reisen  ins  beilige  Land.  Von  Titus  Tobler.  —  Leipzig,  Verlag  von 
S.  hirzcl.  1867,  8va,  ppi.  iv.-a65.»:  C.  1336  (1332-1356).  Der  engli&che  ritter  John  Maundeville, 
pp.  36-;j9. 

f  Bibliotheca  geographica  Palestinae.  C^onologtsches  Verzeichniss  der  auf  die  Geographie  des 
Heiligen  Landes  bczuglichen  Litcratur  von  333  bis  1878  und  Versuch  ciner  Cartographie.  Herausgege- 
ben  vun  Reinhold  Rohricht.     Berlin,  H.  Reuiher,  1890,  8vo,  pp.  xx-742. 


Jch  _  „  .  .  „  

vsz  I  welschs  vnd  vsz  latin  zu  tOtsch  dtirch  das  die  tQtschcn  iQte  ouch  mugent  |  dar  inne  lescn  von 
menigen  wutidcrlichen  sachen  die  dor  inne  geschribe  ||  sind  .  von  fremden  landen  vn  frraiden  tieren 
von  fremden  liitcn  vnd  von  ll  irem  glouben  .  von  iren  wcsen  von  iren  kleidem  .  vnd  vO  vtl  andem  wua 
D  dcren  als  hie  noch  in  den  capitelen  geschriben  stat.  Und  bt  das  biich  in  ||  fQnf  teil  geteilt  vnd  saget 
das  erst  buch  von  den  landen  vnd  von  den  we  0  gen  vsz  tutschcn  nider  landen  gen  Jerusalem  z& 
varcn  .  vnd  zfi  sant  Ka  |  fl  thcrin^  grab  vnd  zd  dem  berg  Synai .  vnd  von  den  landen  vnd  von  den  | 
wundem  die  man  vnterwegen  do  zwLschen  vinden  mae.  Jtem  von  des  Q  herren  gewalt  vnd  herrschaflt 
der  do  hciiiset  der  Soldan  vnd  von  sinem  li  wesen.  Das  ander  b&ch  saget  ob  ymant  wolt  alle  welt 
\inbfarcn  was  J  lands  vnd  was  wundcrs  er  vinden  mocht.  In  manchcn  steten  vn  in  vil  y  insulen  dor 
inne  er  kame  .  \'nd  saget  ouch  von  den  wegen  vnd  von  den  \1  Q  den  vn  iQten  was  in  des  grossen  herrC 
land  Lst.  tf  do  hci}k!>ct  z&  latin  Ma  B  gnus  canis  |  das  i&t  z&  tutsch  dcr  grosz  hunt .  der  ist  so  gar 
gcwaltig  vnd  Q  so  rich  das  im  vff  erden  an  gold  an  edicm  K^'^'tcin  vnan  anderm  richtum  0  niemant 
gclichen  mag  .  on  allein  priester  Johann  von  Jndix  Das  drit  ti  b&ch  saget  von  des  vor  genanten  herren 
des  );rossen  nunds  glowDcn  vn  Q  gewonheit  vnd  wie  er  von  er&t  her  komen  bt  vnd  von  andem  sachen 
vil  „  Das  vierdc  buch  saget  von  jndia  vnd  von  prie&ter  Johann  vnd  von  siner  |  herschafft .  von  sinem 
vrspruiig  vnd  von  siner  heiligkeit  von  sinem  glou  |  g  ben  von  siner  gewonheit  vnd  vil  andem  wundem 
die  in  Mnrni  laiide  sind  U  Das  funflft  bflch  saget  von  mancheii  hcydi.schen  gluuben  vnd  ir  gewon  |  y 
hcit  vfi  ouch  von  menigerlei  cristen  glouben  die  gensit  mers  sint  die  doch  tl  nit  gar  vnscm  glouben 
hand.  J  (cm  von  menigerlei  TQdcn  glouben  vnd  !l  wie  vil  cristen  land  sint  vnd  doch  nicht  vnsern 
gloulxrn  haltend  noch  re  I  Q  cntc  criMen  sind.     Fulio^  black  letter. 

ft  Ce  liure  est  eppelie  ma  //  (!cuillc  et  fut  fait  i  compose  //par  monsieur  iehan  de  man  //  deuill* 
rheualicr  n.itif  da^le  //  terre  de  la  utile  de  said  ale  I  //  Kt  parte  de  la  terre  de  pro  //  mission  cest 
.'(^•^au'Mr  •'«•  icru  '/  !>alem  et  de  pluscurs  autres  //  isles  de  mer  et  les  diucr&cs  i  //  estranges  choses  qui 
sont  es  //  dites  blcs. 

I  nti  r,..to  \  .  -,1'.  Cy  fini>t  ce  trc*  plaisant //  liure  nome  Mandeville  par  //  lane  moult  autentique- 
ment  /  du  (fays  ct  terre  d'oultre  mer  //  Kt  fut  fait  LA  Mil  CCCC  //  Ixxx  le  mi  lour  dauril,  s.1.,  without 
any  printer  s  name  ;  small  folio  ;  flf.  £8  ;  sig.  a  (7  fl":>— L  (9  A"-)  \  others  8  ff.— Grenville  Library,  6775. 

\\  Y.  I  recto :  C.'c  liure  eat  appclle  //  mandcuihe  et  lut  fait  et  //  compose  par  monsietu  //  iehan  de 
nian'Suille  cl.c  ,/  ualier  natif  daneletcrre  //  de  la  uille  de  saiiict  alein  //  Kt  parle  de  la  terre  de  //  pro- 
tri;  •.;  >n  ccst  avvauoir  //  de  ihcr^l^aicm  et  de  plu  //  scurs  auttc.s  isles  de  mer  // et  les  diuerses  et  estran  // 
i:r\  choses  qui  vjut  esd'  //  isle*.— /:'««//  versa  f.  93  :  Cy  i'y.dbt  ce  trcsplay  //  sant  liure  nOme  Mande  // 
uille  I  arUt  m<.>ult  ant*  //  tiquement  du  pays  r  t're  //  duuhrc  mer  jmprime  a  //  lyO  sur  le  rosne  Ijui  Mil 
cccclxxx  le  viii  iour  de  //  freuicr  a  la  requeste  de  /;  Maistre  Baitholomieu  //  Buyer  bourgoys  du  dit  // 
I  yon.     Small  fulio. 

ff  F.  I  rec/iK  Jtinerarius  domi//ni  JohAnUde  m3//devi]le  militis. — F.  a  recto:  Tabula  capitulorum 
in  //  itincrarium  ad  partes  )he-l/  roM>limitanas.  10  ^d  vherio  //  res  trSsmaruias  domini  JoAnannb  de 
Mandeville  nii!i  tb  jncipit  feiicitcr.  —  F.  4.  tecto :  Jncipit  Itinerarius  a  ter//ra  .Anglie  in  pCes  Jherosoli 
B.tTiitarns  %.'  tit  vhcrioTe%  tr.ls/. '"^^rinas.  editus  primo  in  It  .;ua  gallicarui  a  milite  suo  au//tore  Anno 
ifi<  an  .1  ■  ■'<-  'r-i ,/  M.  ccc  Iv.  in  ciuitate  Leodi  //  ensi.  Kf  jxiulo  p«/st  in  ead2  ciui,/tate  trislatus  in  banc 
fbrmi  //  Utinam.  // 

/.n.tt  f.  71  t-rrso:  Explicit  itinerarius  domini  // Johannis  de  Mandeville  //  militis.  Small  4to, 
black  letter,  flf.  71  on  a  col.,  sig.  «•/  iij  ;  a-M  by  8-64  B. ;  i,  7  ff. 
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Dutch/  and  Italian  f  editions,  and  after  the  English  editions  of  Pynson  and 
Wynkin  de  Worde. 

In  what  tongue  was  Mandeville's  Book  written  ? 

The  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  either  in  German  or  in  Datch, 
only  shows  that  the  scientific  progress  was  greater  and  printing  more  active  in  such 
towns  as  Basel,  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  than  in  others.  At  first,  one  might  believe 
that  there  were  three  original  texts,  probably  in  French,  English,  and  vulgar  Latin ; 
the  Dean  of  Tongres,  Radulphus  of  Rivo,  a  native  of  Breda,  writes  indeed  in  his 
Cesta  Potitificum  LeoditnHumy  i6i6,  p.  17:  **Hoc  anno  Joannes  Mandeuilios 
natione  Anglus  vir  ingenio,  &  arte  medendi  eminens,  qui  toto  fere  terrarum  orbe 
peragrato,  tribus  Unguis  peregrinationem  suam  doctissime  conscripsit^  in  alium  orbe 
nullis  finibus  clausum,  l6geque  hoc  quietiorem,  &  beatiorem  migrauit  17. 
Nouembris.  Sepultus  in  Ecclesia  Wilhelmitarum  non  procul  ^  moenibus  Ciuitatis 
Leodiensis."  The  Dean  of  Tongres  died  in  1483  ;  %  Mr.  Warner,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bulletin  de  Plnst,  ArchioL  Li^^eois^  xvi.  1882,  p.  358,  gives  1403  as  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Radulphus.  However,  Mandeville  himself  says  ( Warner^  HarUy^  43^3) 
at  the  end  of  his  introduction,  p.  3 : — *'  £t  sachez  qe  ieusse  cest  escript  mis  en  latyn 
pur  pluis  briefment  deuiser  ;  mes,  pur  ceo  qe  plusours  entendent  mieltz  romantzqe  latin, 
ieo  lay  mys  en  romance,  pur  ceo  qe  chescun  lentende  et  luy  chiualers  et  les  seignurs 
et  lez  autres  nobles  homes  qi  ne  sciuent  point  de  latin  ou  poy,  et  qount  estee  outre 
meer,  sachent  et  entendent,  si  ieo  dye  voir  ou  noun,  et  si  ieo  erre  en  deuisant  par 
noun  souenance  ou  autremcnt,  qils  le  puissent  adresser  et  amender,  qar  choses  de 
long  temps  passez  par  la  veue  toment  en  obly,  et  memorie  de  homme  ne  puet 
mye  tot  retenir  ne  comprendre."  From  this  passage  and  from  the  Latin  text : 
'*  Incipit  itinerarius  a  terra  Angliae  ad  partes  Iherosolimitanas  et  in  ulteriores 
transmarinas,  editus  primo  in  lingua  gallicana  a  milite  suo  autore  anno  incamacionis 
Domini  m.  ccc.  Iv,  in  civitate  Leodiensi,  et  paulo  post  in  eadem  civitate  translatus  in 
banc  formam  latinam."  (P.  33  of  the  Relation  des  Mongols  ou  Tartars  par  le  frire 
Jean  du  Plan  de  Carpin,  Paris,  1838).  D'Avezac  long  ago  was  inclined  to  believe  in 
an  unique  French  version.  The  British  Museum,  English  MS.  (Cott.,  Titus.  C 
xvi.),  on  the  other  hand,  has  in  the  Prologue  (cf.  ed.  1725,  p.  6) :  **  And  zee  schulle 
undirstonde,  that  I  have  put  this  Boke  out  of  Latyn  into  Frensche,  and  translated 
it  azen  out  of  Frensche  into  Englyssche^  that  every  Man  of  my  Nacioun  may  undir- 
stonde it  .  .  ."§ 

But  we  shall  see  that — without  taking  into  account  the  important  passage  in 
French  quoted  above,  and  probably  misunderstood  by  the  English  translator — 
the  English  version,  a  sentence  of  which,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  manuscripts, 
has  just  been  given,  is  certainly  posterior  to  the  French  text,  and  therefore  that  the 

*  Reysen. — s.l.n.d.,  without  printer's  name ;  fol.  xo8  ff.  on  9  col.  black  letter,  without  ag.,  etc. 

F.  I  recto  :  Dit  b  die  tafel  van  //  desen  boccke  //  (D)at  eerste  captttel  van  //  desen  boeck  b  Hoe 
dat  Jan  v2L//mandauille  schyet  wt  enghe//lat.  .  .  .  f.  so8  v°  26th  line :  regneert  in  alien  tiden  // 
Amen//  %  Laus  dro  in  aliusimo  //. 

See  Campbell,  su^ra^  p.  599. 

t  F.  I  verso :  Tractato  de  le  piu^  nuurauegliose  cosse  e  piu  notabile  cbe  //  se  trooano  in  le  parte  del 
mOdo  rcdute  |0  collecte  soto  bre//utta  in  el  pesente  cOpEdio  dal  strenuissimo  amalir  sperO  //  doro 
Johannc  de  Mandauilla  anglico  nato  ne  la  CitA  //  de  sancto  al^no  el  quale  secOdo  dio  pr&cialmente 
uisi  //  tato  quali  tute  le  parte  habitabel  de  el  mOdo  cossi  fiddni  //  te  a  notato  tute  quelle  piu  degiie 
cosse  che  la  trouato  e  ve//duto  in  esse  parte  10  chi  bene  discorre  ^sto  Ubro  auerra  p  //  fecta  cognitione 
de  tuti  li  reami  puincie  natione  e  popu//li  gente  costumi  leze  hystorie  fO  d^gne  antiquitate  cO  brc// 
uitade  le  quale  pte  da  altri  non  sono  tractate  10  parte  piu  //  cCsusamSte  dalchQ  gran  ualente  homini  acm 
state  tocate  .(j  ama^ore  fede  el  psato  auctore  in  psona  e  stato  nel  132a.  in//yenxsalem  Jn  Asia  menore 
chiamata  Turchia  t  Arme//nia  grande  e  in  la  picola.  Jn  Scythia  2oe  in  Tartaria  in  //  persia  Jn  Syria 
o  ucro  suria  Jn  Arabia  in  egipto  alto  //  ICi  in  lo  infenore  in  Ubia  in  la  parte  grande  de  ethiopia  in  // 
Caldea  in  amazonia  in  India  mazore  in  la  meza  K.\iD,ki  //  menore  in  div'se  sette  de  latini  gred  iudei 

auspicijs  Magistri  Petri  de 
,        -    .-  -,  ,       ..  I  Sfortia  Vicecomitte  Duce 

no  //  stro  muictissuno  ac  principe  Jucondissimo.    Small  410;  ff.  114;  sig.  a-«x8a:xi2  ft;    1  f. 
between  a  and  b. 

X  Gesta  Pont.  Leodiensium.—WXK  Radvlphi  de  Rivo  ex  eius  scriptis:  "Obijt  Radulphus  anook 
1483."    ^ 

}  This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Egerton  MS.  1982,  nor  in  the  Latin  versions. 


app.  l.     supplementary  notes  on  special  subjects     6oi 

aljstract  of  Titus  C.  xvi,  has  bat  a  slight  valae.  There  can  be  some  doabt  only  for 
the  French  and  the  Latin  texts. 

Dr.  Carl  Schonborn  *  and  Herr  Eduard  Matzner.f  **  respectively  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  to  show  that  the  current  Latin  and  English  texts  cannot  possibly  have 
been  made  by  Mandeville  himself.  Dr.  J.  Vogels  states  the  same  of  unprinted  Latin 
versions  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and  he  has  proved  it  as 
regards  the  Italian  version."  X 

*'  In  Latin,  as  Dr.  Vogels  has  shown,  there  are  five  independent  versions.  Four  of 
them,  which  apparently  originated  in  England  (one  manuscript,  now  at  Leyden, 
being  dated  in  1390)  have  no  special  interest ;  the  fifth,  or  vulgate  Latin  text,  was  no 
doubt  made  at  Li^e,  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  author's  identity.  It  is 
found  in  twelve  manuscripts,  all  of  the  15th  century,  and  is  the  only  Latin  version  as 
yet  printed."  § 

The  universal  use  of  the  French  language  at  the  time  would  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  original  text  being  in  this  tongue,  if  corrupt  proper  names,  abbreviations 
in  the  Latin  text,  etc. ,  did  not  make  the  fact  still  more  probable. 

llie  story  of  the  English  version,  as  it  is  told  by  Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Warner,  is 
highly  interesting:  The  English  version  was  made  from  a  ''mutilated  archetype," 
in  French  (Warner,  p.  x.)  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  used  for  all 
the  known  English  noanuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cotton  and  Egerton 
volumes — and  also  for  all  the  printed  editions  until  1725.  Mr.  Nicholson  ||  pointed  out 
that  it  is  defective  in  the  passage  extending  from  p.  36,  1.  7  :  "  And  there  were  to 
ben  5  Soudans,"  to  p.  62,  1.  25  :  "the  Monkes  of  the  Abbeye  of  ten  tyme,"  in 
Halliweirs  edition  (1839)  from  Titus  C.  xvi.  which  corresponds  to  Mr.  Warner's 
Egerton  text,  p.  18,  1.  21  :  "for  the  Sowdan,"  and  p.  32,  1.  16,  "syngcs  oft  tyme." 
It  is  this  bad  text  which,  until  1725,11  has  been  printed  as  we  just  said,  with  numerous 
variants,  including  the  poor  edition  of  Mr.  Ashton  **  who  has  given  the  text  of  East 
instead  of  the  Cotton  text  under  the  pretext  that  the  latter  was  not  legible,  ft 

Two  revisions  of  the  English  version  were  made  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
15th  century ;  one  is  represented  by  the  British  Museum  Egerton  MS.  1982  and  the 
abbreviated  Bodleian  MS.  e.  Mus.  116 ;  the  other  by  the  Cotton  MS.  Titus  C.  xvi. 
This  last  one  gives  the  text  of  the  edition  of  1725  often  reprinted  till  Halliwell's 
(1839  and  1S66),  tt  'The  Egerton  MS.  1982  has  been  reproduced  in  a  magnificent 
volume  edited  in  1889  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  par  Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  of  the  British 
Museum  ;§§  this  edition  includes  also  the  French  text  from  the  Harley  MS.  4383 


•  Bi'y  UnUrsMchMMg-en. 

t  AUenglische  Spnchproben  nebst  einem  WOrterbuchc  unter  Mttwirkung  von  Karl  Goldbeck 
bcrausgegeben  von  Kduard  M&tzner.  Erster^  Band :  Sprachproben.  Zwcite  Abiheilung :  Prusa. 
Berlin.  Weidmannache  Buchhandlung.  (VoL  L  1869,  ku-ge  8vo,  pp.  415;  vol.  L,  John  MaundtvilU^ 
pp.  is2>2ai.) 

{  Encycloj^dia  Brit.f  p.  475.  {  Xat.  Biog.  p.  33-24. 

I  Tkt  Acadtmy^  x.  p.  ati.— Emcycl^^dia  Britannica^  oth  ed.,  XV.,  p.  475. 

•  Tbe  //  Voiage  //  and  //  TravaUe  //  of//  Sir  John  Maundcvile,  kt.  //  Wtich  Treatcrh  of  the  //  Way 
to  Htenualem;  and  of  //  Marvayles  of  Inde,  //  With  other // I  lands  and  Countrycx.  //  —  Now 
publuii'd  entire  from  an  Original  MS.  //  in  the  Cotton  Library.  //  —  London  :  //  Printed  for  J. 
woodman,  and  D.  Lyon,  in  //  Kusscl-Strect,  Co  vent -Garden,  and  C.  Davis,  //  in  Hatton-Garden. 
l^9^  8vo,  J.  ff.  n.  c+pm.  xvi. — 384+4  IT.  n.  c 

**  The  Voiage  and  Travayle  of  Sir  John  Maundeville  Knight  which  treateth  of  the  way  towards 
Hierosallun  and  of  marvayles  of  Inde  with  other  ilands  and  countreys.  FUlited,  Annotated,  and 
Illuurated  in  Facsimile  by  John  Ashton.  .  .  .  London,  Pickering  &  Chatto,  1887,  large  8va,  ppw 
xt(iv.-389. 

ft  L.C.  p.  vi, 

*{  The  Voi.-\ge  and  Tra\-aile  of  Sir  J[ohn  Maunde^'ile,  Kt.  which  treateth  of  the  way  to  Hierusalem  ; 
and  of  Marvayles  of  Inde,  with  other  ilands  and  countryes.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  a.d.  IT'S. 
With  an  introduction,  additional  notes,  and  (ilu^aary.  Hv  |.  O.  Halliwell,  ^?fl->  ^-S.A.,  F.K.A.S. 
London:  Publbkhed  by  Edward  I^mley,  M.D.CCCxXXlX.,  8vo,  pp.  xvii.>xiL-336. 

The  V<nage  and  Travaillc  of  .Sir  John  Maundevile  .  .  .  Hy  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London  :  F.  S.  Ellis, 
MIlCCCLXVL,  8vo,  pp  xxxL-ia6. 

|{  The  Buke  of  John  Maundeuill  being  the  T:a  cU  of  sir  John  Mandeville,  knight  X3a9.x3s6a 
hitherto  unpublukhcd  cnglish  version  from  the  unique  c<>py  (K^erton  Mv  1982)  in  the  British 
Museum  edited  together  with  the  French  text,  nctes.  and  an  introduction  by  (reorge  F.  Warner,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  asci«tar«t •keeper  of  Manwbcripts  in  the  mitiNh  Museum.  lUuMrated  with  twenty.«ighc 
miniatures  reproduced  in  fiscsimile  from  the  additional  MS.  24,189.  Printed  for  the  Roxburghe  CluU 
Westminster,  Nichols  and  Sons.  .  .  .  MDCCCLXXXIX.,  large  4to,  pp.  xlvi.-f  737-^33  niiriu-xtures. 
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which,  l>eing  defective  from  the  middle  of  chap.  xxii.  has  been  completed  with  the 
Royal  MS.  20  B.  X.  Indeed  the  Egerton  MS.  1982  is  the  only  complete  English 
manuscript  of  the  British  Museum,*  as,  besides  seven  copies  of  the  defective  text, 
three  leaves  are  missing  in  the  Cotton  MS.  after  f.  53,  the  text  of  the  edition  of 
1725  having  l)cen  completed  with  the  Royal  MS.  17  B.f 

Notwithstanding  its  great  popularity,  Mandeville's  Book  could  not  fail  to  strike 
with  its  similarity  with  other  books  cf  travels,  with  Friar  Odoric's  among  others. 
This  similarity  has  been  the  cause  that  occasionally  the  Franciscan  Friar  was  given 
as  a  companion  to  the  Knight  of  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Mayence  and  WolfenbUttel.:|:  Some  Commentators  have  gone  too  far  in  their 
appreciation  and  the  Udine  monk  has  been  treated  either  as  a  plagiary  or  a  liar  I 
Old  Samuel  Purchas,  in  his  address  to  the  Reader  printed  at  the  beginning  of  Marco 
Polo's  text  (p.  65),  calls  his  countryman  !  Mandcville  the  greatest  Asian  traveller 
next  (if  next)  to  Marco  Polo,  and  he  leaves  us  to  understand  that  the  worthy  knight 
has  been  pillaged  by  some  priest !  §  Astley  uses  strong  language  ;  he  calls  Odoric  a 
great  liar!  ll 

Others  are  fair  in  their  judgment,  Malte-Brun,  for  instance,  marked  what  Mandeville 
borrowed  from  Odoric,  and  I^  Renaudi^re  is  also  very  just  in  the  BiographU 
Universflle,  But  what  Malte-Brun  and  La  Renaudiere  showed  in  a  general  manner, 
other  learned  men,  such  as  Dr.  S.  Bormans,  Sir  Henry  Yule,  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,^ 
Dr.  J.  Vogels,**  M.  Leopold  Delisle,  Herr  A.  Bovenschen,tt  and  last,  not  least.  Dr. 
G.  F.  Warner,  have  in  our  days  proved  that  not  only  has  the  book  bearing 
Mandeville's  name  I. en  compiled  from  the  works  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Jacques  of 
Vitr}',  Boldensel,  Carpini,  Odoric,  etc.,  but  that  it  was  written  neither  by  a  Knight 
of  St.  Albans,  by  an  Englishman,  or  by  a  Sir  John  Mandeville,  but  very  likely  by  the 
physician  John  of  Burgundy  or  John  a  Beard. 

In  a  repertory  of  La  Librairie  de  la  ColUgiale  de  Saint  Paulh  Liige  au  XV*, 
SiicUy  published  by  Dr.  Stanislas  Bormans,  in  the  Bibliophile  Beige,  Brussels,  1866, 
p.  236,  is  catalogued  under  No.  240  :  Legenda  dc  Joseph  et  Asseneth  ejus  uxore,  in 
papiro.  In  eodem  itin^rarium  Johannis  de  Mandcvilla  militis^  apttd  guilkelmitanos 
Leodienses  sepnlti. 

Dr.  S.  Bormans  has  added  the  following  note  :  "Jean  Mandeville,  ou  Manduith, 
th^ologien  et  mathematicicn,  ^tait  n6  h.  St.  Alban  en  Angleterre  d'une  famille  noble. 

*  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  twenty-nine  MSS.  of  Mandeville,  of  which  ten  are  French, 
nine  English,  six  Latin,  three  German,  and  one  Irbh.     Cf.  IVartur,  p.  x. 

t  Cf.  ^yarmr,p.  61. 

I  Mayence,  Chapter's  Library:  "  Incipit  Itinerarius  fidclis  Fratris  Oderici,  soczi  Militis 
Afendavil,  per  Indiani." — Wolfcnbuttel,  Ducal  Library,  No.  40,  Wcissemburg :  "Incipit  itinerarius 
fratris  Odkrici  socii  militis  Mandauil  per  Indiam." — Henri  Cordier,  Odoric  de  Pordencne^  p.  IxxiL 
and  p.  Ixxv. 

§  Purchas^  His  Pilgrimes^  ^rd  Ft.,  London,  162^  :  "and,  O  that  it  were  possible  to  doc  a»  much 
for  our  Counlriman  Mandeuil,  wno  next  (if  next^  was  the  greatest  Asian Traucllcr  that  euer  the  World  had, 
&  hauing  falne  amongst  theeues,  neither  Priest,  nor  Leuite  can  know  him,  neither  haue  we  hope 
of  a  Samaritan  to  rclccue  him." 

11  Astlify  {yy.  p.  620):  "The  next  Traveller  we  meet  with  into  Tat-iary,  and  the  Eastern 
Countries,  after  Marco  Polo,  is  Friar  Odoric^  of  Udin  in  Friuli,  a  Cordelier;  who  set -about  the  Year 
i^i8,  and  at  his  Return  the  Relation  of  it  was  drawn-up,  from  his  own  Mouth,  by  Friar  lyUiiam  of 
Soianga,  in  1^30.  Ramusio  has  inserted  it  in  Italian^  in  the  second  Voltime  of  his  Collection ;  as 
Hakluyt,  in  his  Navigations,  has  done  the  Latin,  with  an  English  Translation.  This  is  a  most  super- 
ficial Relation,  and  full  oi  Lies ;  such  as  People  with  the  Heads  of  Beasts,  and  Valleys  haunted  with 
Spirits :  In  one  of  which  he  pretends  to  have  entered,  protected  by  the  Sign  of  the  Cxuss ;  yet  fled  for 
Fear,  at  the  Sight  of  a  Face  that  grinned  at  him.  In  short,  though  he  relates  some  Thines  on  the 
Tartars  and  Slanci  (as  he  writes  Manji)  which  agree  with  /'<>/(i7**  Account  ;  yet  it  seems  plain,  from 
the  Names  of  Places  and  other  Circumstances,  that  he  never  was  in  those  Countries,  but  imposed  on 
the  Public  the  few  Informations  he  had  from  others,  mixed  with  the  many  Fictions  of  bis  own.  He 
set  out  again  for  the  East  in  1331 ;  but  warned,  it  seems,  by  an  Apparition  a  few  Miles  from  Padua, 
he  returned  thither,  and  died."  And  a  final  blow  in  the  index  :  "  Oderic,  Friar ^  Trax?els  o/^  iv.  620  a. 
A  grreat  liar!! " 

%  E.  B.  Nicholson. — Letters  to  the  Academy,  xxth  November,  1876 ;  X2th  February,  1B81.  £.  B.  K. 
and  Henry  Yule,  Mandeville,  in  Encychpo'dia  Britannica,  9th  ed.,  1883,  pp.  472-475. 

**  Die  ungedruckten  Lateinischen  Versionen  Mandeville's.  (Beilage  zvkxa  Programm  des 
Gymnasiums  zu  Crefeld.)     18S6. 

ft  Untersuchungen  Qber  Tohan  von  Mandeville  und  die  Quellen  seiner  Reisebeschreibung.  Von 
Albert  Bovenschen.  {Zcitscnrifl  d.  Ges.  fur  Erdkunde  sh  Berlin,  XXIII.  Bd.,  3  u.  4  Hft.  No,  135, 
'361  pp.  177-306.) 
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On  le  suraomma  pour  un  motif  inconnu,  ad  Barbam  et  mapiovillanus.  En  1322,  il 
tra versa  la  P'rance  pour  aller  en  Asie,  servit  quelque  temps  dans  les  troupes  du  Sultan 
d'Fg)'pte  et  revint  seulement  en  1355  en  Anglelerre.  II  mourut  h.  lAhgc  chez  les 
Guilhemins,  le  17th  Novcmbre,  1372.  II  laissa  au  dit  monaslere  plusieurs  MSS.  de 
scs  CEUvrcs  fort  vanl^,  tant  dc  scs  voyages  que  do  la  medecine,  ^rits  de  sa  main  ;  il 
y  avait  enfore  en  laditc  maison  plusieurs  meubles  quHl  leur  laissa  pour  m^moire.  II 
a  laiss6  quelqucs  livres  de  medecine  qui  n*ont  jamais  M  imprimis,  des  tabulae  astro- 
nomicae,  de  chcrda  recta  et  umbra^  de  doctrina  theologica.  La  relation  de  son  voyage 
est  en  latin,  fran9ais  et  anglais ;  il  raconte,  en  y  m^lant  beaucoup  de  fables,  ce  qu'il  a 
vu  de  curieux  en  Egypte,  en  Arabie  et  en  Perse." 

Then  is  inserted,  an  abstract  from  Lefort,  Liiffe  Herald,  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  from  Jean  dOutremeitse,  which  we  quote  from  another  publication  of  Dr. 
Bormans*  as  it  contains  the  final  sentence  :  **  Mort  enfin,  etc."  not  to  be  found  in  the 
paper  of  the  Bibliophile  Beige. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  Chronique  et  geste  de  Jean  des  Preis  dit  ct Outremeuse, 
Brussels,  F.  Ilayez,  1887  {Collection  des  Chroniques  beiges  inddites\  Dr.  Stanislas 
Bormans  writes,  pp.  cxxxiii. -cxxxiv.  :  '*  L'an  M.CCC.LXXII,  mourut  k  Li^e,  le  12 
Novembre,  un  homme  fort  distingu^  par  sa  naissance,  content  de  s'y  faire  connottre  sous 
le  nom  de  Jean  de  Bourgognc  dit  k  la  Barbe.  II  s'ouvrit  n^anmoins  au  lit  de  la  mort  k 
Jean  d*Outremeuse,  son  compare,  et  institu^  son  ex^cuteur  testamentaire.  De  vrai  il 
sc  titra,  dans  le  precis  de  sa  derni^re  volont6,  messireyif^/i  de  Mandeville,  chevalier^ 
comte  de  M<mtfort  en  Angleterre,  et  seigneur  de  tisle  de  Campdi  et  du  chdteau  Perouse, 
Ayant  cependant  eu  le  malheur  de  tuer,  en  son  pays,  un  comte  qu'il  ne  nommc  pas, 
il  s*engaj^ea  k  parcourir  les  trois  parties  du  monde.  Vint  k  Liege  en  1343.  Tout 
sorti  qu'il  <^toit  d'une  noblesse  tr^s-distingu^e,  il  aima  de  s*y  tenir  cach^.  II  ^toit,  au 
reste,  grand  naturaliste,  profond  philosophe  et  astrologue,  y  joint  en  particulier  une 
connoissance  tr^s  singuli^re  de  la  physique,  se  trompant  rarement  lorsqu'il  disoit  son 
sentiment  k  Tcgard  d'un  malade,  s'il  en  revicndroit  ou  pas.  Mort  enfin,  on  Tentcrra  aux 
F.  F.  Guillelmins,  au  faubourg  dWvroy,  comme  vous  avez  vu  plus  amplement  cydcssous. " 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  names  /can  de  Mandez'ille  and  Jean  h  la  Barbe 
are  to  be  met  with,  as  Ortelius,  in  his  description  of  Liege,  included  in  his  Itinerary 
of  Belgium,  has  given  the  epitaph  of  the  knij;htly  physician  :^) 

"  Leodium  primo  aspectu  osientat  in  sinistra  ripa  (nam  dextra  vinetis  plena  est,) 
magna,  &  populosa  suburbia  ad  collium  radices,  in  quorum  iugis  multa  sunt, 
<\:  pulcherrima  Monasteria,  inter  quae  magnificum  illud  ac  nobile  D.  Laurentio 
dicatum  ab  Kaginardo  cpiscopo,  vt  habct  Sigcbcrtus,  circa  ann.  sal.  M.XXV 
acHificatum  est  in  hac  quoq.  regione  Guilelmitaru  Cocnobium  in  quo  epitaphiu  hoc 
loannis  k  Mandeuille  excepimus  :  Ilic  iaiet  vir  nobilis  Dns  Iocs  de  Mandcville  al 
Di.  vs  Oil  barbam  miles  dns  de  Cd/>di  natrs  de  Anglia  viedicie  p/cssor  dcvotissimvs  orator 
ci  bonori'm  largissimvs  /-ai'/ribt's  erogator  qvi  toto  qvasi  01  be  Ivstrato  Icodii  diem  vite 
sve  clavsit  extremvm  6no  Dni  M   CCC  LXXP'^)  viinsis  noiu'br  die  XVII.  *) 

**  Hacc  in  lapidc,  in  quo  caclata  viri  armati  imago,  Iconcm  calcantis,  barba 
bifurcata,  ad  caput  manus  benediccns,  &  vernacula  hacc  verba  :  vos  ki  faseis  sor  mi 
pcrr  lamovr  deix  proies  for  mi.  Clypeus  crat  vacuus,  in  quo  olim  laminam  fuisse 
(licclxint  arream,  &  eius  in  ca  itidem  caclata  insifcnia,  Iconcm  videlicet  argcnteum,  cui 
ad  |x:clus  lunula  rubca,  in  camjK)  cacrulco,  (jucm  limhus  ambiret  denticulatus  ex  auro, 
tius  nol>is  ostcndeljit  &  cultros,  ephippiaque,  &  calcaria,  (juibus  vsum  fuisse  assorcliat 
in  jyr.igrando  toto  fere  terrarum  orbc,  vt  clarius  eius  tcstatur  itincrarium,  quod  typis 
etiam  cxcusum  f»assim  hal>ctur."* 

*  (t)  ltiticrari\in  ,'/  ix:r  norinv  U>  //C»allix  lielgitsr  |>attes,  //  Abr.tl.anii  Ortetii  et  //  loannis  Viviani. 
All  (lerariivm  Mrn  aturem, // Co'niographxm.  //  AnlverpUc, // tx  «.tlicina  Christopbori  PLntini. 
.,  <.!'.  h.  Ixxtiv.  //  vmall  tivo,  pp.  15-16. 
{i)  KcaU  1372. 

(-.)  i'urckas.  His  Piign'mes,  3rd  Pt.,  I.ond..  j6a<,  rcj  rtnluces  it  en  p.  128:  "Hie  jacct  vir 
noKili«,  L).  /tntmmes  ife  Afamfr7-i7/r,  aVuct  dictu%  ad  Il;>rl  ;ini.  Miles.  Doniinus  dc  Campdi,  natUK  de 
Anji^lio,  Mc'licina'  I'rot'essor,  deuotiv-^inius,  or.itor,  &  I'or.i  rrm  lar>:ivsiuus  jMUirril  u»  rTo>;ai<ir  ({ui 
toto  quasi  nrl)«  lu-^trato,  Lecdij  diem  vit.r  *uje  clauvit  extrcmnm.  Ar  no  I)t<in.  1371,  MrnMs 
NoucinbrU,  die  17. 
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Dr.  Warner  writes  in  the  Natwnai  Biography: 

* '  There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  tomb  of  the  author  of  the  Travels  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Church  of  the  Guillemins  or  Guillelmites  at  Li^ge  down  to  the  demolition 
of  the  building  in  1798.  The  fact  of  his  burial  there,  with  the  date  of  his  death, 
I7ih  November,  1372,  was  published  by  Bale  in  1548  {Sumtnarium,  f.  149  b),  and 
was  confirmed  independently  by  Jacob  Meyer  {AnnnUs  rerum  Fiandric.^  1561, 
p.  165)  and  Lud.  Guicciardini.     (Paesi  Bassi,  1567,  p.  281.") 

In  a  letter  dated  from  Bodle/s  Library,  17th  March,  1884,  to  Th€  AccuUmy^ 
I2>h  AjiiI,  1884,  No.  623,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Nicholson  drew  attention  to  the 
abstract  from  Jean  d'Outremeuse,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  of 
Mandeville's  relation  was  a  profound  Har^  and  that  he  was  the  Li^e  Professor  of 
Medicine,  John  of  Burgundy  or  d  la  Barbe,  lie  adds  :  *'  If,  in  the  matter  of  literary 
honesty,  John  a  Beard  was  a  bit  of  a  knave,  he  was  very  certainly  no  fool." 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Leopold  Delisle,*  has  shown  that  two  manuscripts,  Nouv. 
acq.  fran9.  4515  (Barrois,  24)  and  Nouv.  acq.  fran9.  4516  (Barrois,  185),  were  part 
formerly  of  one  volume  copied  in  1 37 1  by  Raoulet  of  Orleans  and  given  in  the  same 
year  to  King  Charles  V.  by  his  physician  Gervaise  Crestien,  viz,  one  year  before  the 
death  of  the  so-called  Mandeville  ;  one  of  these  manuscripts — now  separate — contains 
the  Book  of  Jehan  de  Mandeville,  the  other  one,  a  treatise  of  **  la  preservacion  de 
epidimie,  minucion  ou  curacion  d'icelle  faite  de  maistre  Jehan  de  Bourgoigne,  autrement 
dit  a  la  Barbe,  professeur  en  medicine  et  cytoien  du  Li^e,*'  in  1365.  This  bringing 
together  is  certainly  not  fortuitous. 

Sir  Henry  Yule  traces  thus  the  sources  of  the  spurious  work :  "  Even  in  that 
part  of  the  book  which  may  be  admitted  with  probability  to  represent  some  genuine 
experience,  there  are  distinct  traces  that  another  work  has  been  made  use  of,  more  or 
less,  as  an  aid  in  the  compilation,  we  might  almost  say,  as  a  framework  to  fill  up.  This 
is  the  itinerary  of  the  German  knight  William  of  Boldensele,  written  in  1336  at  the 
desire  of  Cardinal  Talleyrand  de  Perigord.  A  cursory  comparison  of  this  with 
Mandeville  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  followed  its  thread,  using  its 
suggestions,  and  on  many  subjects  its  expressions,  though  digressing  and  expanding 
01  every  side,  and  too  often  eliminating  the  singular  good  sense  of  the  German 
traveller.  After  such  a  comparison  we  may  indicate  as  examples  Boldensele's 
account  of  Cyprus  (AfandeTnlle^  HalliwelCs  ed.  1866,  p.  28,  and  p.  10),  of  Tyre  and 
the  coast  of  l*alestine  (Mandeville^  29,  30,  33,  34),  of  the  journey  from  Gaza  to  Egypt 
(34),  passages  about  Babylon  of  Egypt  (40),  about  Mecca  (42),  the  general  account 
of  Egypt  (45),  the  pyramids  (52),  some  of  the  particular  wonders  of  Cairo,  such  as  the 
slave-market,  the  chicken -hatching  stoves,  and  the  apples  of  Paradise,  i,e,  plantains 
(49),  the  Red  Sea  (57),  the  convent  on  Sinai  (58,  60),  the  account  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  (74-76),  etc." 

He  adds  :  *'  It  is  curious  that  no  passage  in  Mandeville  can  be  plausibly  traced  to 
Marco  Polo,  with  one  exception.  This  is  {HalliwelVs  ed.,  p.  163)  where  he  states 
that  at  Ormus  the  people,  during  the  great  heat,  lie  in  water, — a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Polo,  though  not  by  Odoric  We  should  suppose  it  most  likely  that 
this  fact  had  been  interpolated  in  the  copy  of  Odoric  used  by  Mandeville  ;  for,  if  he 
had  borrowed  it  direct  from  Polo,  he  would  have  borrowed  more."  (Encyclcp€edia 
Briiannira^  p.  474.) 

*' Leaving  this  question,  there  remains  the  more  complex  one  whether  the  book 
contains,  in  any  measure,  facts  and  knowledge  acquired  by  actual  travels  and  resid- 
ence in  the  East.  We  believe  that  it  may,  but  only  as  a  small  portion  of  the  whole, 
and  that  confined  entirely  to  the  section  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  of  the  different  ways  of  getting  thither,  as  well  as  of  Egypt,  and  in  general  of 
what  we  understand  by  the  Levant."     {Ibid  p.  473.) 

Dr.   Warner  deals  the  final  blow  in  the  National  Biography  \  "The  alphabets 


*  Bibliothequt  nationaU  '.—Catalogue  det  manuscrits  des /ondt  Lihri  et  Barrois.     Paris,  1888. 
8vo.  cf.  pp.  351-353. 
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which  he  gives  have  won  him  some  credit  as  a  linguist,  but  only  the  Greek  and  the 
Hebrew  (which  were  readily  accessible)  are  what  they  pretend  to  be,  and  that  which 
he  calls  Saracen  actually  comes  from  the  Cosmographia  of  ^thicus  !  His  knowledge 
of  Mohammedanism  and  its  Arabic  formulae  impressed  even  Yule.  He  was,  however, 
wholly  indebted  for  that  information  to  the  Liber  de  StcUu  Saracenorum  of  William 
of  Tripoli  {circa  1270),  as  he  was  to  the  Historia  Orientis  of  Hetoum,  the  Armenian 
(1307),  for  much  of  what  he  wrote  about  Egypt.  In  the  last  case,  indeed,  he  shows 
a  rare  sign  of  independence,  for  he  does  not,  with  Ilctoum,  end  his  history  of  the 
sultanate  about  1300,  but  carries  it  on  to  the  death  of  En-Nisir  (1341),  and  names  two 
of  his  successors.  Although  his  statements  about  them  are  not  historically  accurate, 
this  fact  and  a  few  other  details  suggest  that  he  may  really  have  been  in  Egypt,  if  not 
at  Jerusalem,  but  the  proportion  of  original  matter  is  so  very  Ui  short  of  what  might 
be  expected  that  even  this  is  extremely  doubtful." 

With  this  final  quotation,   we  may  take  leave  of  John  of  Mandeville,  aliiLs 
John  a  Beard.  H.  C. 
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Aas,  Asu,  sre  Alans 

Abacan,  a  Tartar  general,  ii.  255,  261/1, 

A I  rah,  sfg  Avah 

Abaji,  Kubldi's  son,  i.  361;/ 

Abaka  (Al)aga),  Khan  of  Tcrsia,  i.  33;;, 

36;:,    gm,    103//,    ii.    4<>5-4^7>    474» 

475.  477«.  495" 
Abano,   Pietro  of,  his  notice  of  Polo,  7/9 

Alxash  (Ilabsh),  see  Abyssinia 

Abba  Gregory,  ii.  433// 

A!)bas,  Shah,  i.  90/1 

Abbott,  Consul  Keith  E.,  i.  8i«,  82//, 

89//,    92/},    96//,    99/;,     106;/,    III;/, 

113//,    114//,   125/1 
AIkIuI  Kuri  islands,  ii.  405/1 

Meji<l,  i.  i75« 

Al)eskiin  (Baxon),  on  the  Caspian,  i.  59/i 

.Abher,  i.  38;/,  82« 

Abkashian  forests,  boxwood  of  the,  i.  57// 

Al'Hi'iSy  clxmy,  ii.  272// 

Abralia,  ruler  of  Yemen,  ii.  434// 

.\br.iiaman,  see  Hrahnians 

Abubakr,     Atabcg    of    Fars,     i.     85//, 

ii.   348^ 
Ibrahim,  and  Mahomed,  engineers 

em  ployed  bv  Kiiblai,  ii.  iG'ifi 
Abu'l    Ablas'  Ahmed    VII.,    Klialif  of 

Baghd.id,  i.  69// 

Fa/l,   i.     io3«,     i68«,    1 6^;/.*,    ii. 

3<'>7.  374'f 
Abulfeda,  his   geography,   -/,   i.   3//,   6//. 

9".   53"'   57"»  5^"'  75".  ^i".  "O". 
3S5//,    ii.    237//,    2S6//,   367//,   377;/, 

4S6//,   4S9// ;    at    the   s>ii  ge   of  .Acre, 

1 65/1 
Abultiez  Khan,  king  of  Bokhara,  i.  8S// 
Abu    Na*sr    Mob.unined    IX.,    Khalif  of 

Bagb'hicl,  i.  69;/ 

Sa:d,  i.  SO//,  ii.  347« 

Aby-^lnia  (Abash),  ii.  427  jr^^.,  431// :  its 
kiiL;'s  punishment  ot  Soldan  <*!  .Xdtn, 
4jS  430:  dominion  on  tliecoa-st,  medi.i- 
val  hi^i-ry  ar.d  chronolugy,  434'/* 
4^7/;  ;  t.ible  of  kings,  435^  ;  \\arb  with 
M.i!i'»medan  ^tato^,  43<>/* 

.\cbdtc  Man/i,  •'White  City  of  the 
M.ui/i  frontier,"  ii.  ^^^  34//,  33// 


Aclxilec  or  Acbaluc  (Cheng-ting  fu),  ii. 
13,  14W 

Accambale,  king  of  Cham{)a,  ii.  267, 
270/j 

Achan,  i.  66// 

Achin,  Acheh,  Achcm,  ii.  283/1,  286«, 
295",  296//,  300//,  303//,  305//,  307// ;  its 
gold  and  lign-aloes,  287// ;  conversion 
of,  288// ;  its  great  power  at  one  time, 
289/1 »  elephants  at,  289// 

Head,  ii.  300//,  307// 

Achmath,  the  Bailo,  see  Ahmad 

Acomat  Soldan  (Ahmad  Sultan),  seizes 
throne  of  Tabiiz,  ii.  467 ;  goes  to 
encounter  Argon,  468 ;  rejects  his 
remonstrance,  469 ;  defeats  and  takes 
him,  470  ;  hears  of  Argon's  escape,  is 
taken  and  put  to  death,  473  ;  notes  on 
the  history,  470//,  474« 

Acorn  bread,  i.  l22/f 

Accjui,  Friar  Jacopo  d*,  his  notice  of  Polo, 
S4,  67,  ii<^ 

Acre,  i.  17,  22  ;  Broils  at,  U-tween  Vene- 
tians and  Gen<K-sc,  ^-? ;  plan  of,  18//; 
captured  by  Saracens,  ii.  165//,  441/1; 
wickedness  of,  442// ;  Polos  at,  593// 

Ad.im,  Bishop  and  Pope  of  China, 
ii.  28;/ 

Scth,    and     the     Tree     of    Life, 

legind  of,  i.    135// 

Ad.iuiodana,  Castle  of,  i.  58// 
Adams  Apple,  i.  99// 

sopulrhre    on    mountain   (Adam's 

Peak)  in  Ceylon,  ii.  316,  2>^''^*^\  rubies, 
31O;/;  his  teeth,  hair,  etc.,  319-320; 
tlie  footmark,  321//-322// 

Adel,   apparently  cv>nfused  with    Aden, 

ii.   433",  435"'  44^" 
Aden,     Horse    and    other    Trade    with 

In  lia,    ii.    340,   34S//,    390,   407,  427, 

431,   43S ;    SoKlan's    treatment    of   a 

biNlmj),  428;    \'tngcancc   of  King  of 

Abx^sinia  t>n  him,  430  ;  confu'^ed  with 

Add,  433// ;  account  of  Kingdom,  438, 

430/;  440;/ ;  the  .^ultan,  438-439,  440//  ; 

in;«ri  nurse    and     trade    with    China, 

tank.>,  440//  ;  \icw  ot,  441 

Ad<-iatiun  of  the  l"mj>cror,  i.  391 
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AduliSf  ii.  432/1  ;  inscription  of,  434/f 
Aegae,   Ayas  on    the    site    of  ancient, 

i.   i6n 
Aepyornis  and  its  eggs,  ii.  ^l6n-^l^n 
Aetius,  his  prescription  of  musk,  i.  279M, 

ii.  302/f  ;  of  camphor,  302/2 
Afghans,  their  use  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep, 

i.  1 00/1 
Africa,   Sea  surrounding  to  the  South, 

ii.  415// 
Agassiz,  Professor,  i.  loon 
Agathocles,  Coins  of,  i.  i63« 
^AyaOov  Haiixwos^  island,  ii.  31011 
Agha  Ali  Shdh,  present  representative  of 

the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  i.  148M 
Khan  Meheliti,  late  representative 

of  the  Old  Man,  i.  147/1 
Aghnikji  or   Ukuruji,    KiTibl^i's  son,   i. 

36i« 
Agricola,  Governor  of  Cappadocia,  etc., 

i.  4S« 
Aguil,  Mongol  general,  ii.  136,  138/1 
Ahmad  ( Achmath),  the  Bailo,  of  Fenaket, 

his    power,   oppressions,   death,    etc., 

i.   415  sfqq.f  421/f 

Sultan,  Khan  of  Persia,  see  Acomat 

Ahwaz,  province,  i.  65/1 

Aidhab,  ii.  439/f 

Aidhej,  or  Mai- Amir,  i.  85// 

Aijaruc,   Kaidu's  daughter,  ii.  463  ;  her 

strength  and  prowess,  463  seqq.  ;  her 

name,  463 
Aikah    Nowin,    Engineer    in    Chief   of 

Chinghiz,  ii.   i68/« 
Ai-lao    (afterwards    Nan-chao),    ancient 

name  of  the  Shans,  ii.  79/1 
Aift  Akbari  {Ayeen  Akbery)^  i.  65/1,  99//, 

101/7,  103/1,  409/1,  ii.  116/* 
Ajmir,  ii.  426/f 

Akbar  and  Kiibldi,  a  parallel,  i.  349// 
Ak  Buldk  salt  mines,  1.  154/i 
Akhaltzik^  (Western  Georgia),  i.  58/1 
Akhtul)a  River,  i.  5//,  dn 
Ak-khoja,  ii.  470/1 
Aksarai,  or  Ghori  River,  i.  152// 
Aksu  River,  i.  1 72/1,  175/* 
Akt^r^i.  96/1 

Aktdsh  Valley,  i.  172//,  175/1 
Alabastri^  ii.  432// 
Alacou,  see  Huldku 
Aladja^  striped  colton  cloth,  i.  44M 
Alamut,  Castle  of  the  Ismailites,  i.  141/1, 

142/?,  145//,  148/f 
Alan  country,  Alania,  i.  57//,  ii.  490, 491/f 
Alans,  or  Aas,  massacre  at  Chang-chau 

of,  ii.  178;  employed  under  Mongols, 

179// 
Alaonc,  the  name,  ^6 
Alarm    Tower,    at    Cambaluc,    i.    375, 

378;/ ;  at  Kinsay,  ii.  189 
Aiafchoy  cotton  stuff  with  blue  and  red 

stripes,  i.  190// 
Alau,  see  Huliku 


Ala'uddin  (Alaodin),  see  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain 

(Alawating  of  Mu&li),  an  engineer 

in  Ki^blii's  service,  ii.  167/f 

Khiiji,  Sultan  of  Delhi,  L    104/*, 

ii.    163/J,    i69«,   333«,   398«  40011 

Albenigaras,  Mt.,  ii.  362/* 

AI  Biruni,  i.  104/x,  174^,  iL  400if 

Albuquerque,  see  D'Alboquerque. 

Alchemy,  Kublii's,  i.  423 

Aleppo,  i.  23^ 

Alexander  the  Great,  allusions  to  legends 
and  romances  about,  iij,  i.  14^, 
129/1-133M,  ii.  322//,  485/1;  his  ram- 
part (Iron  Gate),  i.  50,  53^,  56»,  57if; 
the  curtains  at  a  banquet  given  by, 
66/f ;  and  the  ferrum  ccatdidum^ 
93/f;  site  of  his  battle  with  Darius, 
128,  138/f ;  his  wife  Roxana,  151; 
kills  a  lion,  152/1 ;  Princes  claiming 
descent  from  (Zulcamiain),  157, 
i6o/f ;  his  horse  Bucephalus,  158; 
fixes  chains  on  Adam'<  Peak,  ii.  322M ; 
said  to  have  colonised  Socotra,  409^; 
his  tower  on  the  border  of  Darkness, 
485/1 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  i.  231// 

Alexander  IV.,  Pope,  i.  %n 

Alexandria,  9,  ii.  235 ;  trade  from  India 
to,  390,  438 

Alhifidey  Alfinde,  AHtide^  Al-hint^  i.  93^ 

'Ali  and  Aliites,  i.  i^on-\i^iH 

Alidada,  i.  452/f 

Alihaiya,  Kubldi's  general,  ii.  id'jn 

Alinak,  ii.  474/f 

Alligator,  in  Carajan,  ii.  76,  81/1 ;  mode 
of  killing,  77  ;  eaten,  78,  8i/» ;  pro- 
phecy of  Bhartpdr  about,  149x1 

Almalik,  ii.  462/1 

Almanacs,  Chinese  (Tacuin),  i.  447,  44811 

Almonds,  i.  153,  155/* 

Aloes,  Socotrine,  ii.  409/f 

wood,  see  Lign-aloes 

Alor^  war  cry,  43 

Al-Ramni,  Al-Ramin,  see  Sumatra 

Altai  (Altay)  Mountains,  i.  212,  215JC  ; 
the  Khan's  burial-place,  246,  269; 
used  for  the  Khingan  range,  247/t, 
306// 

Altun-Khan,  Mountain,  L  24711 

sovereign,  ii.  1 9/1 

Amazons,  fable  of,  ii.  405^ 

Ambergris,  ii.  308/f,  406,  41 1,  423, 
424/1 ;  how  got,  4o8/» 

Awher-rosolliy  i.  114/^ 

Amda  Zion,  king  of  Abyssinia,  hb  wars 
V.  Mahomedans,  ii.  435^  segq  ;  not  the 
king  mentioned  by  Polo,  43mf 

Amcnt,  Rev.  W.  S.,  i*  36iff,  42i/(, 
ii.  6,  II,   12 

Amerif  a  kind  of  Brazil  wood,  ii.  joiir, 
38o» 

Amhara,  ii.  436/1 
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Amien,  Mien  (Burma),  ii.  9S,  99/1 
Amita  Buddha,  i.  46CM 
Ammianus  MarcellinuSi  ii.  iSon 
Aiuoy,  ii.  23 1»,  232/1 ;  harbour,  ii.  240/1, 

241/f ;  languages,  244/1 
Amphora^  Anfora,  ii.  417// 
Amu,  Aniu,  see  Anin 
Amuki^   devoted  comrades  of  the  king, 

ii.  347/1 
Anamts  {y^xTidSi)  River,  i.  114// 
Ananda,  Kublai's  grandson,  ii.  29//,  31/1 
Andr,  i.  90/j 

Anaurahta,  king  of  Burma,  ii.  99//,  329/f 
Ancestor  Worship,  ii.  85,  96/1 
Anchors,  Wotxlen,  ii.  386,  388// 
Andaine^      andena^      andanicum^      see 

Ondaniquc 
Andaman  (Angamanain)  islands,  ii.  306  ; 

described,    307/f,    309-312/1;    people, 

3o8m,  309,  31 1//;   form  of  the  word, 

310/1 
Andan^  audit n^  Wotiak  for  steel,  i.  94/1 
Andragiri,  ii.  301// 
Andreas,   king   of   Abyssinia,  ii.   435//, 

436// 
Andrew,  Bishop  of  Zayton,  ii.  237/* 

Grand     Duke     of    Kostof    and 

Susdal,  i.  7/1 

Andromeda  ovalifolia^  poisonous,  i.  2 1 8/1 

Angamanain,  see  Andaman 

Angan,  or  Ilamjdm,  i.  115// 

^Ani^ka^  gr\'phf)n,  see  Kuc 

Angkor,  ruins  of,  ij 

Ani  in  Armenia,  i.,  234// 

Animal  Tatifrris,  see  rallcrns 

Anin,  pruvuicc,  ii.  119,  120;/,  I2l//,  123, 

12S;/,  129//,  266// 
Annal>  of  the   Indo-Chinese  States,   ii. 

IO(')// 

*An-n,im,  or  Tonij-kin;::^,  ii.  120;/ 

An>ch»)t».  Friar,  i.  131// 

Afifhw/-oiiL's    I'ir^Vf    the   demoiselle,    i. 

297// 
Anlioch,  i.  24/f 

Antoiig:!  Bay,  M.-nIa^jiiscar,  ii.  414// 
Aotonomf)lf,     Sp:is.ski,     iiis     a«»ccnt     of 

.\rarat,  i.  49// 
^-//J^'i'/7.V,  word  used  for  I'mjk',  i.  12// 
A])plcK  of  Paradise  (Koiiar*'  ,  i.  97,  99;/, 

ii.  365 
Apricots,  ii.  2i(»// 
'.^/////•Vii  (K:ii>uk:ula?\  ii.  3S0// 
Apii-!)ka   (Apl:'»••a^    Tartar   envoy   from 

Persia,  i.  32.  33// 
Arababni,  ii.  436/1 
Arabgfi»gr.iphy.  /;•-» 

ci>lo;iie^  ill  Madagascar,  ii.  414// 

hiir^t-s  early  litir.iry  reotj^Miiliun  of, 

ii.  340//  ;  trade  in.  ree  MMrses 

nierchan:-.,    in     Snulhern     India, 


II.  37'> 
—    .**r.in)en's   Tr.iditions  al^ml  Java, 


n.  274// 


VOL.    n. 


Arabi  (Arabs),  i.  60 

Arabia,  ii.  438-451 

Arabic  character,  i.  29/f 

Arachosia^  arachoti^  ii.  329//,  402/f 

AraineSy  ii.  461,  462/1 

Arakan,  ii.  1 00//,  286//,  290//,  298/1 

Aram  (Ilaram),  Place  of  the,  i.  139, 
141/f 

Ararat,  Mount,  i.  46  ;  ascents  of,  49/f 

Arblasts,  crossbows,  ii.  78,  82//,  i6i/f 

Arbre  Sol,  or  Arbre  Sec,  Region  of  the 
(Khorasan),  //j,  i.  38//,  83,  127,  128//- 
139//,  ii.  4(36,  474,  475  ;  tree  described 
— Chlndr  or  Oriental  plane,  i.  127, 
1 28//- 1 38/1;  various  readings,  1 29/1; 
Arhre  scul^  a  wrong  reading,  i.  1 29/1, 
1 38//;  Tree  of  the  Sun  legend,  1 29/1- 
1 3 1//;  Christian  legend  of  the  Dry 
Tree,  1 3 1//;  engrafted  on  legends  of 
Alexander,  1 32/1 ;  Trees  of  Grace  in 
Persia,  134//;  Dry  Trees  in  Mahomedan 
legend,  135/1  *  ^'^  Rabbinical  and  Budd- 
hist stories,  and  legends  of  the  Wood 
of  the  Cross,  1 35//- 1 36/1 ;  Polo's  Arbr$ 
Sec  to  be  sought  near  I!)amghan,  1 38/1 ; 
Sabaean  apologue,  138// ;  clue  to  the 
term  Arbre  See,  148/* 

Arcali,  Arculin,  see  Erculin 

Architectural  remains  in  Indo-China,  /j 

Ardcshfr  Babekan,  first  Sassanian  king, 
i.  91// 

Arde.shir,  last  sovereign  of  Shab^kdra, 
i.  i^ft 

Areca,  ii.  309//,  374/* 

Arctii;^ Saciharijera,  ii.  297/1 

Are/./o,  i.  21// 

Ari;aeus,  Mount,  i.  44/f 

Arcali,  ii.  483// 

Ar^lii'iii,  Klian  of  Persia  (Polo*s  Argon, 
Li»rd  of  the  Levant),  2^-24^  i.  14//, 
ii.  50,  466-467  ;  sends  an  emliasvy  to 
Kiibliii  for  a  wife,  i.  32,  33/1 ;  is 
d'.ad  when  she  arrives,  35,  36//,  38/1, 
loi/i ;  his  unhappv  use  of  the  elixir 
viiae,  ii.  369// ;  advances  against  his 
inv^le  Ahmad,  467 ;  harangues  his 
chiefs,  46S ;  sends  Ahmad  a  remon- 
strance, 469;  is  taken  prisoner,  470; 
relea.sed  by  certain  chiefs,  471  ;  obtiins 
sovereignly.  472;  his  deilh,  474;  his 
beauty.  47S'/ 

Arj.:"iis  (Ari;liim),  half-breeds,  i.  loi«, 
2S4.  HY^n 

.Arii,  Aiiaua,  ii.  402// 

Aiikljuj^a,  Kulilai's  brother,  i.  334/1 

.\rima'«pia.  ii.  410// 

.\riina-pian  i:«'M,  ii.  4 19// 

.Xii-ra  •  K<  Aiiini\ir,  i.  80//,  98,  104/f ; 
nieaning  of  -7//.7iJ,  104// 

.Viio^to,  i.  17// 

Aiipo,  ii.  335//.  3^7// 

.\ri^iiitle,  /,v,  i.  87//,  130//,  ii.  409M 

.Xrji^h  ',Ar7i/ii.  i.  45,  40// 
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Arkasun  Noian,  ii.  474/1 

Arkhaiurty  applied  to  Oriental  Christians 

or  their  Clergy,  i.  290/* 
Armenia,  Greater,  i.  45,  98 
Armenia  (Hermenia),  Lesser  or  Cilician, 

70,  i.  16,  20,  22,  23W,  41 
Armenian  Christians,  i.  290^ 
Armenians,  i.  43,  45,  75 
Armillary  Zodiacal  Sphere,  i.  450W 
Armour  of  boiled  leather,  see  Cuirbouly 
Arms  of  Kerman,   i.   90,    96^ ;    of  the 

Tartars,  i.  260,  263^,  ii.  460 
Arredon  River,  i.  54^ 
Arrow  Divination,  i.  243« 
Arrows,  Tartar,  ii.  460 
Artacki,  i.  2%\n 
Arts,  the  Seven,  i.  13,  14/1 
Aru,  Cumaha,  ii.  303W 
Arucki,  i.  281// 
Aruk,  ii.  474^ 
Arulan    Tsaghan    Balghason    (Chagan- 

Nor),  i.  297W,  306/1 
Arya  Chakravarti,  ii.  31 6/1 
Ar>'avartta,  the   Holy  Lands  of  Indian 

Buddhism,  i.  104/f 
Arzinga  (Erzingan),  i.  45,  46/1 
Arziron  (Erzrum),  i.  45,  48^ 
Arzizi  (Arjfsh),  i.  45,  49/f 
Asbestos,   and  the   Salamander,  i.   212, 

2l6//-2I7« 

Asceticism  of  the  Sensin,  i.  303  ;  of  the 

Jogis,  ii.  365 
Asedin    Soldan    (Ghaiassuddin    Balban, 

Sultan  of  Delhi),  i.  99,  104/1,  105/1 
Ashar   (Asciar),   king  of   Call,   ii.   370, 

373« 
Ashishin,  see  Assassins 

Ashod,  founder  of  the  Bagratid  dynasty, 

».  53« 
Ashurada,  i.  59/1 

Asikan,  Mongol  general,  ii.  260/1 

Asoka,  ii.  320 

Asper,   or  akch^y  about  a  groat,  ii.  22, 

23« 

Assai  River,  i.  54// 

Assassins  (Ashishin,  Hash(shin),  Ismai* 
lites,  i.  84/1,  140 ;  how  the  Old  Man 
trained  them,  142  ;  murders  by,  144/^ ; 
their  destruction,  145;  survival  and 
recent  circumstances  of  the  sect, 
146/1 

Asses,  in  Persia,  i.  83,  87//,  88,  89/i  123, 
225// ;  in  Mongolia,  224,  225/f,  397 ; 
in  Madagascar,  ii.  413,  421/1 ;  in 
Abyssinia,  431  ;  in  Far  North,  479, 
481/2 

Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasia  in  Pontus, 
i.  66// 

Astrakhan  (Gittarchan),  i.  5/f,  6n 

Astrolabe,  i.  446 

Astrology,  -ers,  in  Tangut,  i.  205 ;  of 
Chinghiz,  241  ;  at  Kubldi's  Court,  301, 
391  ;  at  Cambaluc,  446 ;  of  Tibet,  ii. 


49 ;  at  Kinsay,  191,  203 ;  in  Maabar, 

344 ;  in  Coilum,  376 
Astronomical  instruments,  ancient   Chi- 

nese,  i.  378/f,  449/f-454/» 
Atabegs,  of  Mosul,  i.  61/* ;  of  Lur,  85/1 ; 

of  Fars,  85/1,  I2i» ;  of  Yczd,  88 ;  of 

Kerman,  91/f 
Atjeh,  see  Achin 

Atkinson's  Narratives,  and   their   credi- 
bility, i.  214//,  215/S 
Atlas,      Chinese,      in      Magliabecchian 

Library,  ii.  193/f 
'ATTdTAj  (Black  Partridge),  i.  99 
Attalus,  King,  i.  66/1 
At-Thaibi  family,  i.  I2in 
Auberoche,  Si^e  of,  ii.  163/f,  i65« 
Audh  (Oudh),  ii.  427/* 
Aufat,  Ifat,  ii  435/* 
Augury,  see  Omens 

Aung  Khan  (Unc  Can),  see  Prester  John 
Aurangzib,  i.  i68/f 

Aurora,  Ibn  Fozldn's  account  of,  i.  8ff 
Aussa,  ii.  435/f 
*Avah,  AImlH,  Ava,  one  of  the  cities  of 

the  Magi,  i.  80,  8i/s 
Avarian,  epithet  of  S.  Thomas,  ii.  353, 

355«-356« 
Avebury,  Lord,  on  couvacU,  ii.  93/f 
Avicenna's  classification  of  Iron,  i.  94/f 
Avigiy  'affi  {falco  m<mtanus\  L  50,  57/1 
Axum,  Inscription,  ii.  432/* ;  Church  of. 

433«  ;  Court  of,  434^ 
Ayas    (Layas,     Aiazzo,    etc),    port    of 
Cilician  Armenia,  79,  i.  16,  17/y,  20, 
22,  41  ;  Sea  fight  at,  <;,  ^,  J^ 
Ayuthia,  7j,  ii.  278//,  279« 
Azumiti^  ii.  432/1 

Azure,  Ultramarine  (Ai/i>arff<^i«j)  Mines 
in  Badakhshan,  i.  157,  162/1 ;  in 
Tenduc,  284 ;  ore,  365,  370/* 

Bab  A  Buzurg,  worshipped  by  the  Lurs, 
i.  85// 

Baber,  E.  C,  on  Ch*^ng-t<S,  ii.  38^ ;  on 
wild  oxen  of  Tibet,  52// ;  Lolos,  61/1- 
63/* ;  Gold  River  (Brius),  67/f ;  the 
word  Caindu,  70/f ;  Talifu,  8cwi ; 
Mekong  River,  88/1 ;  Zardandan,  89/f ; 
site  of  battle  between  Ktibl^  and  king 
of  Mien,  105/f ;  descent  of  Mien,  io8/i 

Baboons,  etymology,  ii.  385/1,  431 

Bdb-ul-abwdh,  "The  Gate  of  Gates," 
Pass  of  Derbend,  i.  53/1 

Babylon,  Babylonia  (Cairo  or  Egypt), 
i.  22,  24/f,  ii.  226,  23011;  Sultan  of, 
i.  22,  ii.  439,  473 

Babylonish  garments,  i.  66// 

BaccadeOy  indigo,  ii.  382/1 

Baccanor,  ii.  386/f 

Bacon,  Roger,  i.  94/f,  426/f ;  as  geo- 
grapher, 77^,  7J7 

Bacsi,  see  Bakhshi 

Bactria,  its  relation  to  Greece,  i.  16011 
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Bacu,  Sea  of  (Caspian),  L  S^n 

Badakhshan(Badashan),  i.  ^,  104M,  154, 
157;  its  population,  155^1  l6on; 
capitals  of,  1 56/1 ;  Mirs  of,  15611, 
l6o» ;  legend  of  Alexandrian  pedigree 
of  its  kings,  157,  i6on ;  depopulation 
of,  156;!,  1 63/1 ;  scenery,  15811;  dia- 
lects, i6on  ;  forms  of  the  name,  i6in ; 
great  river  of  (Upper  Oxus),  1 70 

iSadiun,  ii.  42711 

Badger,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  P.,  L  65/f,  ii.  44411 

BadghCs,  i.  150//,  ii.  467 

Bad^r^  Wind-catchers,  ii.  452,  453/f 

Badruddfn  Lu-lu,  last  Atab<^  of  Mosul, 
i.  6in 

BAfk  (Baft),  i.  89«,  iii»,  122/f 

Baghdad  (Baudias),  Baldac,  taken  by 
Alau,  Huliku,  i.  63 ;  its  Khalif,  63, 
64 ;  the  miracle  of  the  mountain,  69 

Archbishop  of,  ii.  407 

its  indigo  {paccadeo\  ii.  382/1 

B.agratidac,  of  Armenia,  i.  42/1 ;  of 
Georgia,  52/1 

Bagration-Mukransky,  Prince,  i.  53/r 

Bahar,  ii.  427^ 

Bahdrak,  plain,  i.  i^dn 

Bahd-uddm  Ayaz,  Wadr  of  Kalhat,  i. 
1 20/1 

Bahi-ul-hakh,  the  Saint  of  Multdn,  ii. 

82» 

Bahrdmdbid,  i.  90»,  122^ 

Bahrdnjird  Village,  i.  113/f 

I^hrein,  iL  348/1 

Kiiberdon,  i.  49/f 

I^iburt  (Paipurth),  Castle  of,  i.  4S/1,  49M 

Baidu   Khan,   i.   14//,    ii.   475'/ ;    seizes 

throne  of  Persia,  476  ;  displaced  and 

killed  b^'  Ghazdn,  476 ;  alleged  to  l>e 

a  Christian,  476,  477// 
Bailo,   the  title,  i.   417  ;  etymology  of, 

421// 
Bak)ishi(Bacsi),  Lamas,  i.  414,  445  ;  tlicir 

enchantments,   301,   302,    314//-318// ; 

\*arious  meanings  of  the  word,  314// 
liakhtydris  of  Luristdn,  the,  i.  87/1 
Baku,  oil  fields  of,  i.  46,  49// ;    Sea  of 

/Caspian),  i.  59/1 
lUIadul-Fal/ai  (}AQ\d\xx,x\  ii.  377/1 
Ililadi^  ii.  381// 

Balalaika^  a  two-stringed  Tartar  instru- 
ment, i.  339« 
Balihijariyah^  da'oUd  litres ^  ii.  347/f 
Bula-Sagun,  i.  232/f 
Rilas  rubies,  i.  157,  161//,  ii.  362// 
Baldac,  see  Baghdad 
Baldaahini  {Haudekins\  brocades  ma<le 

at  liaghdad.  i.  63,  65/f 
iSalduin    II.  (lie   Courtenay),  last  Latin 

Kmpcror  of  Constantinople,  i.  2,  3// 
Bali,  Island  of,  ii.  287/1 

in  Abyssinia,  ii.  436/1 

Balios^  L  421// 

Balish  (a  money  of  account),  iL  21 8/1 
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Balista^  always  a  crossbow  in  mediaeval 

times,  iL  loi/f 
Balkh  (Bale),  L  151 
Balkhash  Lake,  ii.  459/1 
Ballads,  Genoese,  on  sea-fights  at  Ayas 

and  Curzola,  4j  seqq. 
Ballard,  Mr.,  ii.  382//,  387/* 
Balor,   Balaur,    Bilaur,   Malanr,   Bolor, 

L  172,  i78/<-i79/f 
BdloSy  Malacca  boats  with  two  rudders, 

L  119// 
Balsamodendron  Mukuly  ii.  397/f 
Balthazar,  of  the  Magi,  L  78,  82/f 
Balti,  L  i6o/f,  178/f 
BaiusiradCf    etymology   of    the    word, 

Bamboo  (always  called  canes  by  Polo)  its 

multifarious  uses,  i.  299,  307// ;  Kubtii's 

Chandu  Palace  made  of,   299,  306// ; 

great,   on  banks  of  Caramoran  river, 

li.  220 ;  explode  loudly  when  burning, 

42,  43, 46// ;  larjge  in  Tibet,  48/f ;  ropes 

of,  171,  1 74/1;  in  Che  kiang,  221/1 
Barnian,   caves  at,   L    156/*;    huge  re- 

cuniljent  image  at,  221  n 
Biimi-Dupiiah,    "  Roof  of  the  World," 

L  171,  174// 
Bamm,  L  113/s 
Bandar  Abbds  (Bandar- A bbdsi),  i.  86/f, 

89//,  io6/y,  1 22/1 
Bandith,  i.  98,  100//,  151 
B;ingala,  see  Bengal 

Biinzaroff,  Dorji,  on  Shamanism,  L  258/f 
Biiptism,  accom{)anied   by  branding,  in 

Abyssinia,  ii.  427,  432/f 
Bara,  ii.  305/1 
Barac  (Borrak),  Khan  of  Chagatai,  L  9, 

10//,  103// ;  his  war  with  Arghiin,  ii. 

458/f,  467 
Baradaeus,    Jacob,    or    James    Zanzale, 

Bishop  of  Kdessa,  i.  61/1 
Biirlxiro,  Josafat,  i.  49/1,  53//,  loo/i,  426/f, 

427// 
Barlrarossa,  Kre<lciic,  ^,  L  82/1 
BartH.*rino,    Francesco    da,    j6,    //*?,   L 

II 7/1 
Bardaaty  saddle-cloths,  L  61/1 
Bardcsir,  L  1 1 2// 
Rird>hir,    Bardsfr,     Bard-i-ArJeshfr,    L 

92/1 
Bargu  (Bari^uchin  Tugrum,  or  Barguti), 

plain,  i.  269,  270// 
/uiri;wrlai\  Syrrhaptes  Pallasii^  a  kind  of 

Mn<l  gr«.mM«,  i.  20€>,  272/1 ;  its  migra- 
tion into  Kngland,  273/1 
Harguzin.sk,  i.  270/1 
B.irin,  Mongol  tril>e,  ii.  14S/1 
Bark,  nionoy  made  from,   ioS^  i.   423; 

fine  clMthc<>  from,  ii.  124,  127/f 
RirU.i  (lUrca),  Klian,  ruler  of  Kipcluik, 

i.  4.  5/1.   103/',  ii.  491  ;  his  war  with 

llulaku,  i.  4,  ii.  494  seqq, 
Barkul,  i.  345/f 
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Barkutf  birgiit  [bearcoote)^  eagle  trained  I 

to  the  chase,  i.  397,  399« 
Barlaam  and  Tosaphat,  Story  of  Saints, 

from  Legend  of  Buddha,  ii.  323/i  seqq. 
Barley,  huskless,  i.  158,  162/i 
Baroch,  ii.  367^ 
Baron-iala,    name   applied  by   Mongols 

to  Tibet,  i.  2I4« 
Barons  (Shieng  or  Sing),  Kaan's  twelve, 

430 
Barozzi,  Nicolo,  jo,  To 
Barros,  John  de,  L  now,  i20«;  geography 

of,  J 
Barsauma  (St.  Barsamo),  i.  77 
Barskul  (Barscol),    '*  Leopard  L^ke,"  i. 

343»  345« 
Bartizan,  Kubldi's  wooden,  i.  337,  339'/ 

Barus,    Barros   (Sumatra),  its  camphor, 

ii.  302/J-303«,  304« 
Barussae  insttlae^  ii.  31 0/1 
BarygazGy  ii.  397«,  4o8« 
Bashai  (Pashai),  i.  165/1 
Bashkirds,  (Hungarians),  i.  57/j;  ii.  492/* 
Bashpah,  L^ma,  and  the  Mongol  char- 
acter  called  after  him,  i.  2$//,  353«, 

ii.  46^ 
Basma,  see  Pasei 
Basmuls  (Guasmuls),  half-breeds,  i.  284, 

292;/ 
Basra  (Bastra),  noted  for  its  date-groves, 

i.  63,  65« 
Bathang,  ii.  45//,  48;/,  56/;,  67/;,  70/1 
Baths,  natural  hot,  near  Ilormuz,  i.  iio- 

122//;    in    Cathay,    442;     public    at 

Kinsay,  ii.  189,  198/f 
Batigala,  Batticalla,  ii.  426//,  443// 
Batochina,  ii.  302;* 
Bats,  large,  in  India,  ii.  345 
Battas  of  Sumatra,  and  cannibalism,  ii. 

288//,  298^ 
Batthala,   Bettelar   (Patlam  in  Ceylon), 

ii.  337^^  ^ 

Battles,  Kubldi  v,  Nayan,  i.  336  ;  Tartars 
V.  king  of  Mien,  ii.  10 1  ;  Caidu  v. 
Khan's  forces,  461  ;  Borrak  and 
Arghun,  467 ;  Arghun  and  Ahmad, 
470;/;  Huldku  and  Barka,  496;  Toklai 
and  Nogai,  499 

Bitii,  Khan  of  Kipchak,  founder  of  Sarai, 
//,  L  5«,  6//,  245,  247« ;  invades 
Russia,  490,  493« ;  made  by  Polo 
into  two  kings — Sain  and  Patu,  491, 
492«  ;  his  character  and  cruelty,  492;/ 

Baudas,  see  Baghdad 

Baudekins  (baldacchini),  brocades  made 
at  Baghdad,  i.  63,  65// 

Baudiiin  dt  Sebotirc^  121  seqq.y  ii.  141, 
144,  189,  216 

Bavaria,  Duke  Ernest  of,  a  mediaeval 
Romance,  ii.  418// 

Bawdrij,  corsairs,  ii.  4 low 

Bayan  Chingsian,  Kubl4i*s  greatest 
Captain,  i.  low,  334^,  36i«,  ii.  138/1, 


208//,  462/f ;  prophecy  connected  with 
bis  name,  145,  150/1;  his  conquest  of 
Manzi  or  South  China,  146 ;  his  history 
and  character,  148/1,  149// ;  his  excep- 
tional cruelty  at  Chang-chau,  179, 
i8o/f 

Bayan,  Khagan  of  the  Avars,  ii.  148// 

Bayan  (Baian),  Kiiblai's  Master  of  the 
Hounds,  i.  400,  401/i 

Bayan,  son  of  Nasruddin,  ii.  I04» 

Bayezid  Ilderim,  i.  45^ 

Bdellium,  ii.  397// 

Beads,  Hindu,  ii.  338,  347/* 

Bears,  i.  396,  397,  401,  ii.  31,  37,  42, 
78,  382,  411,  431 ;  white  in  Far  North, 
479,  481/* 

Beast  and  bird  patterns,  see  Patterns 

Beaten  gold,  i.  387,  388/1 

Beaujeu,  William  de.  Master  of  the 
Temple,  i.  25/1 

Beauty  of — Georgians,  i.  50,  53/i ; 
Khorasan  women,  128;  Kashmir 
women,  166 ;  Sinju  women,  276 ; 
Argons  f  or  half-breeds,  284;  the 
Ungrat  or  Kungurat  tribe,  357 ; 
people  of  Coloman,  ii.  122 ;  Kinsay 
women,  186;  Kaidu's  daughter,  463; 
Arghun  Khan,  478;  the  Russians,  487 

Beds,  their  arrangement  in  India,  ii.  346, 

352/^ 
Beef,  not  eaten  in  Maabar,  except  by  the 

Govi,  ii.  341,  350/1 ;  formerly  eaten  in 

India,  350W 

Bejas  of  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  ii.  425,  432/1, 

434^* 
Belgutai,  Chinghiz's  stepbrother,  i.  334^ 

**Belic"  for  **Melic,"  ii.  470/1 

Bell  at  Cambaluc,  great,  i.  375,  378//, 
414 

Belial  Rajas,  ii.  367// 

Belkdi,  baliadi,  ginger  so  called,  ii.  381/f ; 
Spanish  use  of  the  word,  ib, 

Benares,  brocades  of,  i.  66/f 

Bendocqucdar,  see  Bundukdari,  Bfbars 

Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  iu  179/* 

Bengal  (Bangala),  /^,  king  of  Mien 
(Burma)  and,  ii.  98  ;  why  Polo  couples 
tliese,  99//;  relations  between  Burma 
and,  99//,  114;  claim  asserted  by 
king  of  Burma  to,  loo/i ;  alleged 
Mongol  invasion  of,  115//;  its  distance 
from  Caugigu,  120  ;  its  currency,  123  ; 
confused  with   Pegu  by   Polo,    128/1, 

Beni  Biiya  dynasty,  i.  91/* 

Benjamin    of   Tudela,    on    Alexander's 

Rampart,  i.  54// ;  on  the  Gryphon,  ii. 

418// 
Benzoin,  etymology  of,  ii.  286/1,  396/* 
Berard,   Thos.,  Master  of  the  Temple, 

i.  23,  24/? 
Berbera,  Sea  of,  ii.  415// 
Berchet,  G.,  ^,  ii.  507/* 
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Berek^,  Bitu  Khan's  brother,  i.  5» 
Bcrnier,  on  Kashmir  women's  beaaty,  L 

169/f 
BerriCy  the  Arabic  Barfya,  a  desert,  i. 

237» 
Betielar,  rendezvous  of  Pearl  Fishers,  ii. 

33 ^  337« 
Beyaminiy  wild  oxen  of  Tibet,  ii.  50,  52// 

Bezant,  L  405,  424,   425,   426/1,   427/f, 

444,  ii.  4IM,   186,  2i8/»,  346/1,  349//, 

479;  value  of,  592/* 
Bhagai'ataf  ii.  346/f 
Bham6,  and  River  of,  ii.  70//,  105/',  io7«, 

loS/i,  113/f 
Hhartpdr,  prophecy  about,  ii.  i49/< 
Bhattis,  the,  i.  104^ 
Bhiwalpur,  i.  104/1 
"  Bhim  s  Baby,"  colossal  idol  at  Dhamnir 

caves,  i.  22 1 /f 
Bianco*s,  Andrea,  maps,  i.  133/f 
Biar,  ii.  305/* 

Bibars  Bundi'ikdari,  see  Bundukdiri 
Bielo  Osero,  ii.  486/f 
Bi^onciOy  a  firkin,  i.  384/1 
Biluchis,    i.    loi/i ;   their  robber  raids, 

io6/f ;  Lumri  or  Numri,  1 14/1 
Binh  Thuan  (Champa),  ii.  26S// 
Binkin,  ii.  230/1 
Bintang  (Pentam),  ii.  280,  284 
Birch -lark  vessels,  i.  309// ;   books,  ii. 

124,  127/1 
B(r-dhiil,  or  Bnjardawal,  cap.  of  Ma'bar, 

"•  335" 
Bird -hunts,  i.  269,  272// 

Bird  wood.  Sir  (i.,  ii.  396/f,  446/f,  449/* 

Birhors  of  Chuta  Nagpur,  ii.  298/1 

Bir-Pandi,  or  Plhi-Bandi,  ii.  3  ^3/',  334/^ 

Birthday,  celebration  of  Kublai's,  i.  387 

Bishhalik  (Urumtsi),  i.  214/f,  440/1 

Bishop,  of  Mnle  Island,  ii.  404 ;  story  of 

an  Abyssinian,  428 
Bitter  broad,  i.  no,  122//, 

water,  i.  no,  122/1,  194 

Blac,  Blachia  (Lac,  Wallach),  ii.  489/1 
Black-hone^  Chinese  name  for  Lolc^s,  ii. 

63/1 
Black  Crane  (Kara  Togoril),  i.  296,  297 /f 
.^aints,   White  Devils  in  In'lia,  ii. 

355.  359" 
—     Sea,  M.   .Maurum  v.  Nigrum,  i.  2, 

3".  57" 

Sect  of  TilK-t,  i.  324// 

Blacker,  ihe  m'»rc  bcautiiul,  ii.  355 

Blacuw,  map,  i.  102/1 

Blixrhinann,    Professor  H.,   i.    ii4//«   ii 

Il6/f 
Bl'Krk-books,    supposed    to    have    l>ccn 

intro<luci;d  frmn  China,  r^^o 
Bloi'k-printiug  in  PcfnI.t,  i.  429// 
Bl'KMl-sucking.  Tartar,  i.  261,  2f>4// 
Blntif^  bloies^  i.  327// 
Bi>ar*s  tusks,  hu^c  (Hipp.),  ii.  413 
B<\*assim^  \.  62/; 


Bode,  Baron  de,  i.  85/f 

Bodhisatva  Avalok.,  ii.  265/j 

Bodleian  MS.  of  Polo,  /<y,  g2,  9^;  list 

of  miniatures  in,  ii.  528/1 
Boeach,  mistake  for  Locac,  and  its  sup- 
posed position,  ii.  280/1 
Boemonu,  Prince  of  Antioch  and  Tripoli, 

letter  of  Bibar  to,  i.  24/1 
Boga  (Buka),   a    great   Mongol  officer, 

delivers  Arghun,  ii.  471,  472,  474^ 
Boghra  Khan,  i.  18S/1 
Bohea  country,  ii.  222/1,  224/f 
Bohra,  sect  of  W.  India,  i.  148/1 
Boikoff,  Russian  Envoy,  i.  218/* 
Bokhara  (Bocara),  i.  9,  10 
Boleyn,  Anne,  her  use  of  buckram,  L  47/1 
Bolgana,  Queen,  see  Bulughdn 
Bolgarskoze  (called  also  Uspenskoze),  i.  7/1 
Bolghar,  borgal^  borghal^  Russia  leather, 

i.  6/1,  394,  395/1 
Bolghar  (Bolgara),  on  the  Volga,  i.  4,  6/», 

ii.  48 1 /f,  486//,  493// ;  ruins  of,  i.  ^n ; 

court  of,  384/1 
Bolivar,  Padre,  S.J.,  his  account  of  the 

Condor  {Riikh)  of   Africa,   ii.   420/r, 

597" 
Bolor,  i.  172,  178//,  179/f 

Bomlxiy,  ii.  396/f,  449/f 

B()na|)arte,    Prince  Roland,   Recueil  des 

Documents  de  V  £.poqtu   MongoUy    i. 

14//,  28/1 
lionga,  ii.  96/f 
Bonheur,  Rosa,  i.  277/1 
Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  44^^^^ 54%  >•  23/* 
Ik>nin,  C.  K.,  i.  203//,  249/y,  276/1,  282/f, 

286/1 
I)on()ccio  di  Mcstro,  6y 
Bonpos,  old  Tibetan  Sect,  i.  314/f,  321/f, 

323" 
Bonus,  ebony,  ii.  268,  272// 

B<3nvalot,  i.  200/f 

Book  of  Marco  Polo,  its  contents,  80 ; 
original  language,  French,  St ;  oldest 
Italian  .MS.,  82  ;  **  Geographic  Text," 
in  rude  French,  Sj  seqq. ;  various  types 
of  Text— <i)  *•  Geographic,"  j?o  ;  (2) 
Pauthicr's.MSS.,9^;  (3)  Pipino  s  Latin, 
i)j; ;  Preface  to,  ii.  525// ;  GrjTfiams* 
L:it  in,  95 ;  MUllers*  reprint,  gb ;  (4)  Ra- 
ntii<.io*s  Italian  edition,  its  peculiarities, 
g6-/oi ;  pro:»:d»le  truth  at)out  it,  pg; 
bases  of  it,  /oo  ;  MS.  and  some  of  its 
|)oculiarities,  10/  ;  general  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  texts,  /or ;  notice  of 
ant>Id  Irish  version,  102;  geographical 
data,  log ;  how  far  influenced  in  form 
by  Rustician,  //2  ;  perhaps  in  descrip- 
tion of  kittles,  f/j ;  diffusion  and  num- 
l>cr  nf  MSS.,  f/d;  Kisis  of  present 
version,  14/  seqq.  ;  specimens  of  dif- 
f«  rent  recen^i'^Tis  of  text,  ii.  522/f-524/r ; 
distribution  of  MSS.  526/f :  miniatures 
in,  527//,  529^ ;  list  of  MSS. ,  532'#- 
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Book  of  Marco  Polo  {continued) — 

552/i ;  Tabular  view  of  the  filiation  of 
chief  MSS.,  552  ;  Bibliography,  553«- 
582/1 ;  titles  of  works  cited,  582//- 
590/1  ;  Spanish  edition,  59^^ 

Bore  in  Ilang-chau  Estuary,  ii.  2o8;f 

Borgaiy  see  Bol^^har 

Bormans,  Stanislas,  ii.  6o2n,  6o3» 

Born,  Bertram  de,  44 

Borneo,  camphor,  see  Camphor 

tailed  men  of,  ii.  302/^ 

Boro  Bodor,  Buddhist  Monument,  Java, 
/J,  ii.  275« 

Borrak,  Amir,  Prince  of  Kerman(Kutl ugh 
Sultan?),  i.  91/1 

Khan  of  Chaghatai,  see  Barac 

Borus,  the,  ii.  3io« 

Bostam,  i.  138W 

Boswellia  thurifera^  ii.  396/1, 446/f ,  448/1 ; 
serratay  446/1 ;  Carterii^  448// ;  Bhauda- 
jiana^      448/1 ;      papyri/era^      448/1 ; 
Frereanay  448// ;  glabra^  396// 

Bouqueran,  see  Buckram 

Bourne,  F.  S.  A.,  ii.  60//,  131/* 

Boxwood  forests  in  Georgia,  i.  50,  57/* 

Bozzly  i.  212// 

Bra,  the  word,  4s 

Bracelets,  in  Anin,  ii.  1 19 

Bragadino,  Marco,  husband  of  Marco 
Polo's  daughter,  Fantina,  76 

Pietro,  yb 

Brahmanical  thread,  ii.  363 

Brahmans  (Abraiaman),  fish-charmers  to 
the  pearl  fishery,  ii.  332,  337//;  their 
character  and  virtues,  363,  367/1 ;  their 
king,  364 ;  their  omens,  364,  368//, 
369//;  longevity,  365;  Chughi^  365; 
Palladian  legend  of,  405// 

Brahma's  temple,  Hang-chau,  ii.  21 2//, 
213// 

Brahuis,  i.  loi/i 

Brakhimof,  early  capital  of  Bulgaria,  i.  7// 

Brambanan,  ruins  at,  /j 

Bran  (Tibetan  tsamba)^  parched  barley, 

i.  303.  32 1 « 

Brazil  wood,  in  Locac,  ii.  276,  279/1 » ^^ 
Sumatra,  299  ;  manner  of  growth,  ih., 
309// ;  in  Ceylon,  313,  315";  in  Coilum 
{Coi/umin)f  375,  380/*  ;  different  kinds, 
id. ;  vicissitudes  of  the  word,  380/*  ;  its 
use  prohibited  by  Painters'  Guild,  382/1 

Bread,  bitter,  i.  IIO,  122/1 

Brephung  monastery,  i.  319/f 

Bre/escAe,  i.  339// 

Bretschneider,  Dr.  Kmil  {Medical  Re- 
searches)^ ruins  of  Bolghar,  i.  7// ;  the 
Ufghur  character,  28// ;  Caucasian 
Wall,  54// ;  use  of  muslin  in  Samarkand, 
62//  ;  on  nakh  and  nachetti^  65/1 ; 
Hulaku's  expedition  to  West  Asia, 
66//,  85//,  1 46/1,  148// ;  an  extract  from 
the  Yuan  Si,  115/*;  Badakhshan, 
161  n;  Kashgar,  183//;  Shachau,  206/f ; 


Kamul,  2ii/f;  Chingintalas,  2i4#f; 
the  S/ipa  ifubrians,  2ign  ;  the  Utiken 
Uigurs,  227//  ;  Erdenidso  Monastery, 
228// ;  Bclasagun,  232//  ;  death  of 
Chinghiz,  248//  ;  iung  io  or  kumiZy 
259//  ;  Kublai's  death,  334* ;  Pekii^, 
366/?,  368/1,  370/1,  372/»,  376/1-378/*,  li. 
5/f,  6//,  8/1 ;  vemiques,  i.  384^ ;  clepsy- 
dra, 385/f ;  the  Bularguchi,  408/f ; 
Achmath's  biography,  421  n  ;  paper- 
money,  430« ;  post  stations,  437/f ; 
Chinese  intoxicating  drinks,  441// ; 
regulations  for  time  of  dearth,  444/f ; 
Lu-Ku-K'iao  Bridge,  ii.  8// ;  introduc- 
tion of  plants  from  Asia  into  China, 
16//  ;  morus  alba,  25/f ;  Tibet,  46/?  ; 
bamboo  explosions,  46//;  the  Si-fans, 
6o» ;  Cara-jang  and  Chagan-jang, 
73// ;  Nasr-uddin,  104/j ;  the  Alans, 
180// ;  rhubarb  in  Tangut,  183^ ; 
Polo's  "  large  pears,"  2\on  ;  on  galan- 
gal,  229/1 ;  on  sugar,  230i»  ;  on  Zay- 
ton,  238// ;  on  wood-oil,  252^ ;  on 
ostrich,  437// ;  on  Si-la-ni,  316/* ;  on 
frankincense,  449/f ;  on  Magyars,  492/r; 
on  Mongol  invasion  of  Poland  and 
Silesia,  493// 

Brichu  (Brius,  the  Upper  Kiang),  ii.  67/1 

Bridges  of  Pulisanghm,  ii.  3 ;  Sindafu 
(Ch'^ngtu),  37  ;  Suchau,  181  ;  Kinsay, 
185,  187,  194//,  201,  212;  Kien-ningfu, 
225,  228/f ;  Fuchau,  233//,  234« ; 
Zayton,  or  Chinchau,  241/f 

Brine- wells,  see  Salt 

Brius  River  (Kin-sha  Kiang,  Gold  River), 
ii.  36,  40«,  56,  67/* 

Brown,  G.  G.,  ii.  35/* 

Sir   Thomas,   ii.   420//,  42411 ;  on 

Polo,  //J 

Bruce's  Ab3rssinian  Chronology,  ii.  435« 
seqq, 

Brunetto  Latini's  Book,  Li  Tresor,  88,  J 17 

Brunhilda,  ii.  466// 

Bruun,  Professor  Ph.,  of  Odessa,  L  6», 
54/*,  232/1-235/1 

Bucephala,  of  Alexander,  i.  105// 

Bucephalus,  breed  of,  i.  158,  i62n 

Buckrams,  of  Arzinga,  i.  45  ;  described, 
47// ;  etymology,  48/f ;  at  Mardin,  61, 
62/1  ;  in  Tibet,  ii.  45;  at  Mutfili,  361, 
363/f ;  Malabar,  389,  395,  398,  431 

Buddha,  see  Sakya  Muni 

Buddhism,  Buddhists,  see  Idolatry, 
Idolaters 

Buddhist  Decalogue,  i.  170^ 

Buffaloes  in  Anin,  ii.  119 

Buffet  and  vessels  of  Kubldi's  teble,  i. 
382.  384^ 

Bugaei,  ii.  432// 

Buka  (Boga),  a  great  Mongol  chief,  ii. 

471,  472,  474« 
Buka  Bosha,  1st  Mongolian  Governor  of 
Bokhara,  L  lO/f 
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Bukd  Khan,  of  the  Hoei-Hu,  or  Uighurs, 

i.  227/1 
Bularguji  (Bulareuchi),  "The  Keeper  of 

Lost  Property,    i.  403,  407« 
Bulgaria,  Great,  ii.  286m 
Bulughin  (Bolgana),   Queen,  2j,  L   32, 

33«»  38«,  ii.  474« 

another,  ii.  475/1 

Bundukdir,     Amfr    AUuddfn    Aidek(n 

("The  Arblaster"),  i.  24^ 
Bundukdiri,    Malik    Dihir    Ruknuddfn 

Bfbars     (Bendocquedar),     Mameluke 

Sultan  of  Egypt,  i.  22,  23/1-25/1,  145//, 

ii.  424/*,  433«,  436/f,  494»  ;  killed  by 

kumiz,  259/1 
Buraets,  or  Burgats,  the,  i.  258/f,  283/f 
Burkin  Kildun,  i.  247/f 
Burma  (or  Ava),  King  of,  ii.  98,  99/r.  {See 

also  Mien. ) 
Burnell,  Arthur,  ii.  335/*,  359/»,  386// 
Burning  the  Dead,  see  Cremation 

heretical  books,  i.  321/* 

paper-money,  etc.,   at  funerals,   i. 

204,  208/f,  267,  268/f,  ii.  191 
Widows  in   South   India,   ii.   341, 

349» 
Burrough,  Christopher,  i.  9/' 

Burton,  Captain  R.  F.,  ii.  597/1 

Bushell,  Dr.  S.  W.,  his  visit  to  Shang-tu, 
i.  26/1,  304/1,  305«,  412/f  ;  on  the 
Khitan  Scripts,  20/f ;  Tangut  rulers, 
205/1 1  orders  for  post-horses,  353// 

Butchers,  in  Kashmir,  i.  167 ;  Tibet, 
170/f ;  S.  India,  ii.  342 

Butiflis  (Mutfili),  ii.  362/f 

Butler,  //tidifiras,  ii.  92/1 

Buyid  djmasty,  i.  86/1 

Ca'  Polo,  Ca'  Mi  lion,  Corte  del 
Million  I,  the  house  of  the  Polos  at 
Venice,  ^,  26  seqq.,  jj,  70,  77 

Caaju,  castle  of,  i.  244 

Cabs,  Peking,  ii.  211// 

Cacanfu  (Ilokiangfu),  ii.  127,  132 

Cachanfu  (P*uchau-fu,  Ilo-chung-fu),  ii. 
22,  25// 

Cachar  Modun,  i.  404,  408/^ 

Cachilpatnam,  ii.  387/f 

Cadmta^  i.  126/f 

Caesalpinia,  ii.  380M  ;  and  sti-  orazil 

Caesarca  of  Cappadocia  (Casaria,  Kaisa- 
r(ya),  i.  43,  44« 

Caichu,  castle  of  (Kiai-chau,  or  Hiai- 
chau  ?),  ii.  17,  I9»,  idn 

Caidu,  see  Kaidu 

Caiju,  on  the  Hwang- Ho,  ii.  142 

on  the  Kiang,  Kwachau,  ii.  171,  174 

Cail  (Kiyal),  ii.  370,  yj2n,-27yi\  a  gnat 
pf>rt  of  Commerce,  370,  373// ;  the 
King,  ib.  ;  identified,  372  ;  meaning  of 
name,  ib.  :  remains  of,  ib, 

Caindu  (K*ien-ch*ang),  a  region  of 
Eastern  Tibet,  ii  53,  Jon 


Caingan  (Ciangan,  Kiahing),  ii.  184^, 
185// 

Cairo,  ii.  439/f ;  museum  at,  424M ; 
ventilators  at,  452/f.     {See  Babylon.) 

Caiton,  see  2^yton 

Cala  Ataperistan  (Kala'  Atishparastin), 
"Castle  of  the  Fire  Worshippers,*'  i.  78 

Calachan  (Kalajdn),  i.  281,  282/f 

Calaiate,  Calatu,  see  Kalhat 

Calamanz,  the  word,  ii.  272/i 

Calamina,  city,  ii.  357/1 

Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  on  devil-dancing 
among  the  Shanars,  ii.  97/1 ;  on  name 
of  Ceylon,  314/* ;  on  Shahr-Mandi 
and  Sundara  Pandi,  333/* ;  on  the 
Tower  at  Negapatam,  336/1 ;  etymology 
of  Chilaw,  337/1 ;  on  Pacauta,  346/f ; 
Govis,  349/1 ;  singular  custom  of  arrest, 
350//-351/* ;  rainy  season,  35i/« ;  food 
of  horses,  ib.  ;  Shanar  devil -images, 
359»;  ckoiach^  368/1;  Cail,  or  Ka^dl 
city,  372/f,  yjyi ;  Kolkhoi,  yjyi ;  King 
Ashar  of  Cail,  ib.  ;  Kollam^  377'* » 
PincUiy  380/1 ;  etymology  of  Sapong, 
ib.  ;  Cape  Comorin,  383/1 

Calendar,  Ecclesiastical  Buddhist,  i.  220, 
222/< ;  the  Tartar,  447,  448/f ;  of 
Brahmans,  ii.  368/1-369/1 ;  of  Docu- 
ments relating  to  Marco  Polo  and  his 
family,  505/*  seqq. 

Calicut,  ii.  380/1,  381//,  388/1,  391/f,  440»  ; 
King  of,  and  his  costume,  346/2 

Calif,  see  Khalif 

Caligine,  Calizcne  (Khilij,  a  canal  from 
Nile),  ii.  439/* 

Camadi  (City  of  Dakiinus)  ruined,  i.  97 
113// 

Camlxiluc  (Khanlxiligh,  or  Peking), 
capital  of  Cathay,  12,  i.  38/f,  ii.  3, 
132,  213/1,  320;  Kubldi's  return 
thither  after  defeating  Nayan,  i.  348 ; 
the  palace,  362 ;  the  city,  374 ;  its 
sire,  walls,  gales,  and  streets,  the 
Bell  Tower,  etc.,  375/»-378/i ;  |>ericKl  of 
khan's  stay  there,  41 1  ;  its  suburl)s  and 
hostelries,    412;    cemeteries,    women, 

fatrols,    414 ;    its    trafhc,    415 ;    the 
Imperor's  Mint,   423  ;    palace  of  the 

Twelve  Barons,  431  ;  roads  radiating 

from,  433  ;  astrologers  of,  446 
Camliay     (Camlaet,     Caml>eth,     Kun- 

hayat),  kingdom  of,  ii.  394//,  397,  398//, 

403//,  426//,  440/1,  443/f 
CambuRcan,   of  Chaucer,    corruption   of 

Chinghi/,  i.  247/1 
Camel -bird,  see  Ostrich 
Camels,  mange  treaii-d  with  oil,  i.  46 ; 

camlets     from     wtH»l     of,    281,    284; 

white,    2S1,    283//;    incensing,    309/i ; 

alU'ge<l  to  l>e  eaten  in  Madagascar,  ii. 

41 1  ;  really  eaten  in  Magadoxo,  413/f ; 

ridden  in  war,  423,  425/1 
Camexu,  Kamichu,  see  Campichu 
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Camlets  (cammellotti),  i.  281,  283;/,  284 

CamoenSi  ii.  266« 

Camphor  {Laurus   Camphora)  trees  in 
Fo-kien,  ii.  234,  237« 

of   Sumatra,    ii.    287« ;    Fansuri, 

299,  302«  ;  earliest  mention  of,  302« ; 
superstitions  regarding,  303// ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  tree,  Dryabalanops  Cam- 
phora^ 303«-304>i;  value  attached  by 
Chinese  to,  304;; ;  recent  prices  of,  ib.  \ 
its  use  with  betel,  371,  374« 
oil,  ii.  304« 


Campichu   (Kanchau),   city  of,    i.    219, 

2Zon 
Camul  (Kamul),  province,  i.  209,  21  iw, 

2I4» 

Camutf    fine  shagreen  leather,    i.    394, 

395« 
Canal,  Grand,  of  China,   ii.    132,   139, 

140,  I4i«,  I43''»  I52«,  I54"»  209«, 
222M;  construction  of,  174,  175// 

Canale,  Cristoforo,  MS.  by,  j^,  S7 

Martino  da,   French  Chronicle  of 

Venice  by,  88 

Cananor,  kingdom,  ii.  388^ 

Cananore,  ii.  386//,  38 7W 

Canara,  ii.  390»,  397« 

Cancamum,  ii.  397^ 

Canela  brava^  ii.  390/ 

Canes,  Polo's  name  for  bamboos,  q.v. 

Cannibalism,  ii.  293,  294,  298//,  31  iw, 
3I2W ;  ascribed  to  Tilx^tans,  Kash- 
miris, etc.,  i.  301,  312//,  3I3«; 
to  Hill-people  in  Fo-kien,  ii.  225, 
228» ;  to  islanders  in  Seas  of  China 
and  India,  264 ;  in  Sumatra,  284, 
288»  ;  regulations  of  the  Battas,  288;/, 
ascribed  to  Andaman  islanders,  309, 
3ii« 

Cannibals,  i,e,  Caribs,  ii.  3ii«,  405^ 

Canonical  Hours,  ii.  368-369« 

Cansay,  see  Kinsay 

Canton,  j,  ii.  199^,  237* 

Cape  Comorin,  see  Comari ;  Temple  at, 

Corrientes  (of  Currents),  ii.  41 5«, 

41 7^/,  426/1 

Delgado,  ii.  424^ 

of  Good  Hope,  ii.  4i7« 

Capidoglio  {CapcbilU)^  sperm-whale,   ii. 

4I4» 
Cappadocian  horses,  i.  44// 
Capus,  G.,  i.  I29«,  i62« 
Caracoron  (Kard  Korum),  i.  66//,  226, 

227;»,  269,  ii.  460,  462/f 
Carajan  (Caraian,  Kardjang,  or  Yun-nan), 

province,  ^/,  ii.  64,  66,  67//,  72/1,  76, 

86 
Caramoran  River  (Hwang-Ho),  ii.   142, 

143/f,  I44«,  151 
Carans,  or  Scarans,  i.  lOOn 
Caraonas  (Karaunahs),   a  robber   tribe, 

i.  98,  lOlftj  I2in 


Carats,  i.  359// 

Carbine f  etymology  of,  i.  loi/f 

Cardinal's  Wit,  i.  21;/ 

Caribs,  i.e.  cannibals,  ii.  31 1//,  405/1 

Carpets,    of    Turcomania    (Turkey),    i. 

43,    44/f ;     Persian,    66// ;     Kerman, 

96// 
Carriages,    at    Kinsay,    ii.     205,    206 ; 

Chinese,  2iin 
Carrion,  shot  from  engines,  ii.  163/* 
Carta  Cataiana^  Catalan  Slap  of  1375, 

^34^    J-    57^',    59«»    82//,    161//,    ii. 

221//,  243//,  286//,  362/1,  386,  396/1, 

494» 
Carte f  d  la,  ii.  486// 

Carts,  Mongol,  i.  254// 
Casan,  see  Ghdzdn  Khan 
Casana  (Caesarea  of  Cappadocia),  L  43, 
44« 

Cascar      (Kashgar),      i.      180,      182/;; 

Chattkans  of,  193// 
Casem,  see  Kishm 
Caspian  Sea  (Sea  of  Ghel  or  Ghelan), 

ancient  error  about,  2,  J2g\  its  numerous 

names,  i.  52,  58//,  59/7,  ii  494/^ 
Cassay,  see  Kinsay 
Cassia,  ii.  59//,  60//,  390//,  391/f 

buds,  ii.  59//,  391// 

fistula,  ii.  398// 

Castaldi,  Panfilo,  his  alleged  invention 

of  movable  types,  13^-140 
Castambol,  i.  45/^ 

Castelli,  P.  Cristoforo  di,  i.  52//,  53// 
Casvin  (Kazvfn),  a  kingdom  of  Persia,  i. 

83,  84//,  loi//,  141// 
Catalan  Navy,  j8-jg 
Cathay  (Northern   China),  j;  origin  of 

name,  //,  /j,   i.  60,   76/f,   285,  414, 

418,  441,  ii.  10,    127,   132,   135,  139, 

140,  192,  391//,  457 ;  cc^l  in,  i.  442  ; 

idols,  ii.  263 ;   Cambaluc,  the  capital 

of,  see  Cambaluc 
Cathayans,  v.   Ahmad,  i.   403  et  seqq.\ 

their    wine,    441  ;    astrologers,    44.6 ; 

religion,  456 ;  politeness,   filial  duty, 

gaol  deliveries,  gambling,  457 
Catholics,  ii.  407  ;  Catholicos,  of  Sis,  i. 

42W  ;  of  the  Nestorians,  61//,  62/* 
Cators    {chakors\    great    partridges,    i. 

296,  297// 
Cat's  Head  Tablet,  i.  356// 
Cats  in  China,  ii.  350// 
Caucasian  Wall,  i.  53//,  54/* 
Caugigu,   province,    ii.    116,    120,    123, 

128//,  131// 
Caulking,  of  Chinese  ships,  ii.  250,  251// 
Cauly,  Kauli  (Corea),  i.  343,  345// 
Causeway,  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  ii. 

Cauterising  children  s  heads,  ii.  432/f 
Cave-houses,  i.  154,  156/*,  ii.  150// 
Cavo  de  Eli,  ii.  386// 
de  Diab,  ii.  417// 
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Cayu  (Kao-yu),  ii.  152 

Celtic  Church,  ii.  370^ 

Census,  of  houses  in  Kinsay,  ii.  192 ; 
tickets,  ib. 

Ceremonial  of  Mongol  Court,  see 
Etiquette 

Ceylon  (Seilan),  ii.  312-314 ;  circuit  of, 
3i(V/ ;  etymology  of,  314^  ;  customs  of 
natives,  315 ;  mountain  of  Adam's 
{alias  Sagamoni  Korean's)  Sepulchre, 
316,  32i«  ;  history  of  Buddha,  317  ; 
origin  of  idolatry,  318  seqq.\  subject 
to  China,  392/1 

Ceylon,  King  of,  hLs  pearl-ponds,  ii.  337« 

Chachan  (Cl^rchan,  Charcnand),  i.  192/f, 

194.  I9S».  I96« 

Chagatai  (Sigatay),  Kublai's  uncle,  son 
of  Chingliiz,  /o,  i.  10//,  14/1,  98,  I02», 
183,  i86«,  ii.  457,  458/1,  459 

Chaghin-Jdng,  ii.  72//,  73« 

Chaghan-Kuren,  ii.  23/' 

Chaghan-Nor  (•*  White  Lake"),  N.E.  of 
Kamul,  i.  21 4/1 

—  (Chaghan,  or  Tsaghan  lialghasun), 
site  of  Kubldi's  pal.ice,  i.  296,  297/f, 
3o6ff,  422/f,  ii.  14/1 

C!»:iirs,  silver,  i.  351,  355« 

Chakor  {cator\  great  partridges,  i.  296, 
297/1 

Chalcedony  and  jasper,  i.  191,  193/f 

Chalukya  Malla  tings,  ii.  336// 

Champa  (Chamlxi),  kingdom  of,  ii.  266, 
268/r,  424,  426//,  596/1 ;  KubUi's  ex- 
pedition XKy  267  ;  the  king  and  his 
wives,  268,  271//;  products,  268,  271/1- 
272/1 ;  loc.iliiy,  269-270«  ;  invaded  by 
king  of  Lukyn,  279// 

Chandra  Hanu,  ii.  315'' 

Chandu  (Shangtu),  city  of  jxrace  of 
Kubldi,   i.    25,    298,    304/f,    410-411, 

435 
Changan,  ii.  182,  184// 

Chang-chau  (Chinginju),  ii.  178,  179// 

in  Fo-kien,ii.  233//,  238/1;  Zayton(?), 

23S«  ;  Christian  remains  at.  246/7-241// 
Ch'ang  Ch'un,  /rorrA,  i.  Oj/i 
Changgan  (Chang-ngan^,  ii.  27--*9/i 
Chant^-l-ia-A'atiy  the  gate  in   the  Great 

Wall,  i.  56// 
Chang  K'icn,  ii.  lOn 
Chang-shan  (Chanshan),  ii.  198//,  I09«, 

210,  221/1,  222//,  2:j^n 
Ch*ang   Te   (the  Chinese   traveller), 

Shi  A'i,  i.  64/1,  66// 
Chang    Te-hui,   a    Chinese    teadier, 

30*)// 
Chang-y  (Chcnchu),  i.  417-419.  422// 
Chang  Yao,  Chinese  gcncr.il,  i.  211/1 
C^iic  de  Bux  \Caz'o  di  /»//jv/),  InixwDod, 

i.  57" 
Chaohien,  Sung  Prince,  ii.  1 50// 

ChAi  -  Khdnahs^  bank  -  note  otTiccs  in 
T'ersia,  i.  429^ 
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Chdo  Naiman  Sume  Khotan,  or  Shangtu, 

•*  city  of  the  108  temples,"  i.  304/1 
Chdo^  paper-money,  i.  426/1,  429/1 
Chiio^  title  of  Siamese  and  Shan  Prir.ccs, 

ii.  Tin 
Chaotong,  ii.  130// 
Chapu,  ii.  1 99/1 
Characters,    written,    four    acquire<l   by 

Marco  Polo,  i.  27  ;  one  in  Manzi,  but 

divers  spoken  dialects,  ii.  236 
Charchan   (Chachan   of  Johnson,  Char- 

chand),  i.  192/7,  194,  195//,  196/1 
Charcoal,  store  in  Peking,  palace  garden 

of,  i.  370// 
Charities,    Kubldi's,    i.    439,    443,   444 ; 

Buddhistic    and    Chinese,    446/1  ;    at 

Kinsay,  ii.  188,  198/1 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France,  i.  398/1 
C'hau  djTiasty,  i.  347// 
Chaucer,  quoted,  i.  3/1,  5/*,  17/1,   i6i«, 

247«,  386/*,  ii.  1 1 /J 
Chaukaus^  temporary  wives  at  Kashgar, 

i.  193 
Chaul,  ii.  367// 

Cheapness  in  China,  ii.  202 

Cheelas,  or  hunting  leopards,  i.  397,  398/1 

Cheh-kiang,   cremation   common   during 

Sung  dynasty  in,  ii.  135//;  roads  into 

Fo-kien  from,  224/2 

Cheinan,  Ciulf  of,  ii.  266 

Chenchau,  or  Iching  hien,  ii.  173//,  I74» 

Chenching  (Cochin-China),  ii.  2^n-26gn, 

277// 

Chcnchu      ((.'hang-y),     conspires     with 

Vanchu  v.  Ahmad,  i.  417-419,  422/1 

ChVng-ting  fu,  ii.  13,  1 4/1 

Chcng-Tsu     (Yung-l(^),     Emperor,     ii. 

302;/ 

Ch  ciig-iu  (S/e-clTwan),  ii.  32/1,  34//,  35/f 

C'h'engtu-fu  (Sindafu),  ii.  36,  37/* 

Cihcu,  the  .Seven,  ii.  277// 

('hili.ii  and  Chilxan,  ii.  450,  462/1 

Chiihiklik  Pass,  i.  172//,  175// 

("liicn-rh'ang    (Caindu),    ii.    70//.      {See 

K  it'll  th'ang.) 

Chihli,  plain  of,  ii.  14/f 

Cliilaw,  ii.  337/» 

Cliili.inwala,  l>atlk'ilrld  of,  i.  105// 

C  hiluku,  last  K;irakliitai  king,  ii.  20/1 

Chin,  Sea  of,  ii.  264,  265,  2Uw,  270// 

China,  /J^\  Impttial  Maritimf  Customs 

Kt  turns    pr    /^o,    ii.     1 73// ;     I)o- 

nnnicuns   in,    24OW ;   j)ave<l   roads   in, 

I  So,   19S// ;  relations  with  Korea  and 

J;;|  an,  2<'i2// ;  the  name,  265/*  :  king  of 

Malnrca  at  Court  of.  2S2// ;  trade  from 

Arabia    to,    348;/:     from     Sofala    in 

-\f!;i;j.   400;/.      /.S'rv   also  Cathay  and 

M:.:i/i. 

<'l.  :.!i:-^i  rr^in.in  fu).  ii.  133,  135,  \yjn 

dm  it,  Oririj'.il  plnne^,  i.  12S//,  138// 

Chinchau,  C'himheo,  Chinrhcw,  (.*hwan- 

clicw,  T^wanchau,  sff  /..lyton 
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Chinese,  Polo  ignorant  of  the  languages, 
770,  i.  29»  ;  epigrams,  170W ;  funeral 
and  mourning  customs,  207/f,  ii. 
191  ;  feeling  towards  KubUi,  i.  481, 
42 1«;  religion  and  irreligion,  456, 
458/} ;  their  politeness  and  filial 
piety,  457.  462« ;  gambling,  457; 
character  for  integrity,  ii.  204,  210/1 ; 
written  character  and  varieties  of 
dialect,  236  ;  ships,  249  segq. ;  pagodas 
at  Negapatam  and  elsewhere,  336« ; 
coins  k)und  in  Southern  India,  337«  ; 
pottery,  372»-373ai  ;  trade  and  inter- 
course with  Southern  India,  373«, 
378«,  386,  390,  392« 

Chinghian-fu  (Chinkiang-fu),  ii.  175,  176, 
I77« 

Chinghiz  Khan,  70,  77,  i.  5«,  ia«,  I2«, 
ii.  458/1,  479,  48i« ;  reported  to  be  a 
Christian,  i.  I4>i ;  Aung  Khan's  saying 
of,  27« ;  his  use  of  Ufghur  character, 
28/1 ;  Erzrum  taken  by,  49/1 ;  harries 
Balkh,  151^  ;  captures  Talikan,  154^  : 
ravages  Badakhsnan,  163/r ;  his  respect 
for  Christians,  i86«,  242/r,  543« ; 
subjugates  Kutchluk  Khin,  189/1 ;  his 
campaigns  in  Tangut,  2o6«,  2i8«, 
225/1,  281/*  ;  Rubruquis*  account  of, 
237/1,  239// ;  made  king  of  the  Tartars, 
238  ;  his  system  of  conquests,  238  ;  and 
Prester  John,  239-241  ;  divining  by 
twigs — presage  of  victory,  241  ;  defeats 
and  slays  Prester  John,  244  ;  his  death 
and  burial-place,  244,  245//,  249/1  >  his 
aim  at  conquest  of  the  world,  245// ; 
his  funeral,  250/f ;  his  army,  262,  265/1  * 
defeats  the  Merkits,  2^on  ;  relations 
between  Prester  John's  and  his  families, 
284,  288/»  ;  the  Horiad  tribe,  300, 
308/* ;  his  prophecy  about  Kublai, 
331/* ;  rewards  his  captains,  351// ; 
captures  Peking,  ii.  8/t ;  defeats  and 
slays  Taiyang  Khan,  20n ;  his  alleged 
invasion  of  Til)et,  46// ;  his  mechanical 
artillery,  1 68/1 ;  his  cruelty,  181// ; 
Table  of  Genealogy  of  his  House,  505/f 

Chinghiz  Tora,  ii.  481/J 

Ching-hoang  tower  at  Ilangchau-fu,  ii. 
214// 

Chinginju  (Chang-chau),  ii.  178 

Chingintalas,  province,  i.  212  ;  its  identifi- 
cation, 214//,  215/1 

Chingkim,  Chinkin,  Chimkin,  Kiibldi's 
favourite  son  and  heir -apparent,  i.  38;/, 
359.  36o/«,  418,  422/« ;  his  palace,  366, 
372/1 

Chingsang,  Ching-siang  (Chinisan),  title 
of  a  Chief  Minister  of  State,  i.  432/f, 
ii.  145,  148/;,  150/f,  2i8/f 

Chingting-fu  (Acbaluc),  ii.  13,  14/1 

Chingtsu,  or  Yung-lo,  Emperor,  ii.  392// 

Chini^  coarse  sugar,  ii.  230/f 

Chinju  (Tinju),  ii.  153,  154/* 


Chin-tan^  or  Ckinastkdna,  Chinese  ety- 

molo^  of,  ii.  1 1 9/1 
Chinuchi,  Cunichi,   Kiiblii's  Masters  of 

the  Hounds,  L  400,  401/y 
Chipangu  (Japan),  ii.  253,  256/f ;  account 
of  Kublai's  expedition  v.^  255,  258; 
its  disasters,    255-256 ;   history  of  ex- 
pedition,   260/1  segg.  ;    relations   with 
China  and  Korea,  262/2 
Chitral,  i.  154^,  160/j,  165/1,  i66« 
Chloroxylon  Dupada^  ii.  397/» 
Cho-chau  (Juju),  ii.  10,  ii/f,  131/f 
Choiach^  the  term,  ii.  364,  368/* 
Chola,  or  Sola-desam  (Soli,  Tanjore),  ii 

335",  336«,  364,  368/* 

Chonka  (Ko-kien),  kingdom  of,  ii.  231, 
232/2,  236 ;  explanation  of  name,  232/1 

Chonkw^,  ii.  232/f 

Chorcha,  see  Churchin 

Christian,  astrologers,i.  241,446;  churches 
in  China,  early,  ii.  27/2  ;  inscription  of 
Singanfu,  28/y ;  Alans  in  the  Mongol 
service,  ii.  178,  \^^n 

Christianity,  attributed  to  Chinghizide 
princes,  i.  14/1,  ii.  476,  477/1 ;  Kub- 
Idi's  views  on,  i.  344/1 

former,  of  Socotra,  ii.  410^2 

Christians,  of  the  Greek  rite,  Georgians, 
i.  50 ;  and  Russians,  ii.  486 ;  Jacobite 
and  Nestorian,  at  Slosul,  i.  46,  60, 
61//;  among  the  Kurds,  60,  62/1; 
and  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad  —  the 
miracle  of  the  mountain  and  the  one- 
eyed  cobbler,  68-73;  Kashgar,  182, 
183/1;  in  Samarkand,  183,  i86/»;  the 
miracle  of  the  stone  removed,  185  ; 
Yarkand,  187 ;  Tangut,  203,  207/1 » 
Chingintalas,  212  ;  Suh-chau,  217 ; 
Kan-chau,  219;  in  Chinghiz's  camp, 
241  ;  Erguiul  and  Sinju,  274  ;  Egrigaia, 
28 1  ;  Tenduc,  285 ;  Nayan  and  the 
Khan's  decision,  339,  344 ;  at  Kublii's 
Court,  388 ;  in  Yun-nan,  ii.  66,  74^  ; 
Cacanfu,  132 ;  Yang-chau,  154/f ; 
churches  at  Chin-kiang  fu,  177  ;  at 
Kinsay,  192;  St.  Thomas',  353*354; 
Coilum,  375 ;  Male  and  Female  Islandis, 
404 ;  Socotra,  406  ;  Abyssinia  and  fire 
baptism,  427,  432// ;  of  the  Girdle, 
432/* ;  in  Lac  (Wallachia),  487 

Chrochoy  the  Rukh  (^.z'.),  ii.  415/1  seqq. 

Chronology  and  chronological  data  dis- 
cussed, first  journey  of  the  Polos,  i.  3«  ; 
war  between  Barka  and  Hulakii,  8/» ; 
Polos'  stay  at  Bokhara,  lo/i ;  their 
departure  and  their  second  journey 
from  Acre,  23/1 ;  their  return  voyage 
and  arrival  in  Persia,  38/f ;  story  of 
Nigudar,  103/*;  Hormuz  princes,  I20ff; 
destruction  of  Ismailites,  146^ ;  his- 
tory of  Chinghiz,  239/f,  242/1,  247/1; 
Kubldi's  birth  and  accession,  334/y ; 
Nayan'   rebellion,  334/1,  346/y ;  Polo's 
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Chronology  {continued) — 

visit  to  Yun-nan,  ii.  8i/t ;  battle  with 
the  king  of  Mien,  I04iy ;  wars  between 
China  and  Burma,  i04M-io6;f,  iii;;, 
114/f;  valae  of  Indo-Chinese,  io6/f ; 
conquest  of  S.  China,  148/1,  149// ; 
capture  of  Siang-yang,  i6Tn  ;  Kublai's 
dealings  with  Japan,  26o/i-26i;i ;  with 
Champa,  270/x ;  Marcu^s  visit  toJa}>an, 
271x1 ;  Kublai^s  Java  expedition,  27 5/1 ; 
review  of  the  Malay,  282^  ;  events  in 
Ma*bar,  333^  ;  King  Gondophares, 
35 7«  ;  cessation  of  Chinese  navigation 
to  India,  391// ;  Abyssinia,  ^y^nseqq,  ; 
Kaidu*s  wars,  462//,  467x1 ;  Mongol 
revolutions  in  Persia,  notes  from,  470/f- 
475// ;  wars  of  Toktai  and  Noghai,  497. 
{See  9\so  Dates,) 

Chr}*5ostom,  i.  8iff 

Chuchu,  in  Kiang-si,  ii.  22411,  229/1 

Chughis,  see  Jogis 

Chung- Kiang,  ii.  40M 

Chungkwe,  **  Middle  Kingdom,'*  ii.  232// 

Chung-tu,  or  Yen-King  (Peking,  see  Cam- 
Ixiluc) 

Ch*uray  i.  26^n 

Churches,  Christian,  in  Kashgar,  i.  182 ; 
Samarkand,  185  ;  Egrigaia,  281 ;  Ten- 
due,  287//  ;  early,  m  China,  ii. 
27/1;  Yang-chau,  I54f/;  Chin-kiang 
fu,  177  ;  Kins;iy,  192  ;  Zayton,  238//, 
24CW;  St.  Thomas's,  354-355»  356»; 
Coilum,  377«  ;  Socotni,  409//-4iOff 

Churchin,  or  Niuche,  Churche,  Chorcha 
(the  Manchu  Country),  i.  23iff,   343, 

344« 
Ciclstan,  Suolstan  (Shiilistdn),  i.  83,  85/1 

Cinnamon,  Til>et,  ii.  49,  S2n\  Caindu, 
56,  59// ;  Ceylon,  315'/;  story  in  Hero- 
dotus of,  363// ;  MnlaK-ir,  389,  390« 

Circumcision  of  Soc(»trnns,  ii.  409//  ;  for- 
cible, of  a  bishop,  429  ;  of  Abyssinians, 

432« 
Cirophanes,  or  S}Tophenes,  story  of,  iL 

32S/1 
Civet,  t)f  Sumatra,  ii.  295// 
Clement  IV.,  Pope,  i.  17,  18/1,  21;/ 
Clepsydra^  i.  378//,  385//,  ii.  214 
Cloves,  ii.  272,  306  ;  in  Caindu,  56,  59/i 
Coal  ( Pulo*s  bhickstonc),  i.  442  ;  in  Scut- 
land  in  Middle  Ages,  443/1 ;  in  Kinsay, 

ii.  216 
Cobbler,  tiie  one-eye<l,  and  the  miracle 

of  the  mountain,  i.  70 
Cobinan(Koh-Ikin.in),  i.  125 
Cocachin  (Kukachin),  the  I^<ly,  •?J-^» 

»•  32,  33".  36,  "S^n 
CN>chin  -  China,    the    mediaeval   ( 'h.im|)a 

f/.r.) 
Coco  nut   flixli.in  nut),  i.    loS,  ii.   2()3, 

3ryi,  3cx*N«.  3UOW,  354,  389 
Coco  Islinds,  of  Iliuen  T  sang,  ii.  307/1 
Cocos  Islands,  ii.  309/1 


Cceur  de  Lion,  his  mangonels,  ii.  165/f, 

1 66/1 
Coffins,  Chinese,  in  Tangut,  i.  205,  209/f 
Cogachin   (Ilukaji),  Kublai*s  son.  King 

of  Carajan,  i.  361//,  ii.  76 
Cogatai,  1.  419 
Cogatal,  a  Tartar  envoy  to  the  Pope,  L 

13,  15 

Coiganju(IIwaingan-fu),  ii.  142,  148,  151 

Coilum  (Kollam,  Kaulam,  Quilon),  king- 
dom of,  ii.  375, 382//,  403//,  413//,  426/1, 
440// ;  identity  of  meaning  of  name, 
377// ;  Church  of  St.  George  at,  377/1 ; 
m(xiem  state  of,  377/1 ;  Kiiblii's  inter- 
course with,  378/i 

Coilumin,  columbinoy  colomnl^  so-called 
Brazil-wood,  ii.  375  ;  ginger,  375,  381/f 

Coins  of  Cilician  Armenia,  i.  42//;  of 
Mosul,  61 /f;  Agathocles  ami  Panta- 
leon,  163/f;  Scljukian  with  Lion  and 
^un,  352/f ;  found  at  Siang-Yang,  ii. 
1 69/1 ;  King  Gondophares,  357/1 ;  Tar- 
tar heathen  princes  with  Mahomedan 
and  Christian  formulae,  477/< 

Coja  (Koja),  Tartar  envov  from  Persia  to 
the  Khan,  i.  32-33«.  3^" 

Cold,  intense,  in  Kerman,  i.  91,  iii//, 
113// ;  in  Russia,  ii.  487 

**C61d  Mountains,"  i.  114/* 

Coleridge,  verses  on  Kublii's  Paradise,  i. 

,  305» 

Coloman,  province,  ii.  122,  128/1-131/1 

Colomhino^  see  Coilumin 

Colon,  see  Coilum 

Colossal  Buddhas,  recumbent,  L  219, 
221// 

Columbum,  set  Coilum 

Columbus,  Polo  paralleled  wiih,j;  re- 
marks on,  I  OS' 1 06 

Coinuiiia,    Comanians,   i.    50,    ii.    382, 

y^l*^'^  490.  49 1" 
Comari,   (^>^lori   (Ca|>c   Coniorin,   Tra- 

vaiicore),  ii.  333//,  382,  384,  385.  403// 

426//  ;  temple  at,  3S3// 
CoinlH-TiiKTe,  I»rd,  prophecy  applied  to, 

ii.  140// 
C:>m{}\que^  Khan*s  cuNti>m-h<msc,  ii.  37, 

41// 
Com}Kirtments,  in  hulls  of  ships,  ii.  249, 

251// 
Compass,  Mariner's,  t^S 
Competitive  Kxaminations  in  Ixauty,  L 

359" 
Conchi,  King  of  the  North,  ii.  479 

Concubines,   how  the   Khan    selects,   L 

357 
Condr>r,   its  habits,  ii.  417//;  Ti-mplc's 

acrount  of,  417// ;  Padre  Bolivar's  of  the 

African,  420/1 
(*<>ti(lur  an<l  Sondur,  ii.  276,  277/f 
C\7/<///.t,  sable  or  licivcr,  i.  410/1 
Conia,  Coyne  (Iconium),  i.  43 
Conjeveram,  ii.  334// 
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Conjurers,  the  Kashmirian,  i.  i66,  i68«  ; 
weather-,  98,  105//,  166,  i68«,  301, 
3ogn-^iin  ;  Lamas*  ex-feats,  3I5«- 
3 1 8«.     {See  also  Sorcerers. ) 

Conosalmi  (Kamasal),  i.  99,  106;^ 

Constantinople,  i.  2,  19;/,  36,  ii.  165//, 
487  ;  Straits  of,  488,  490 

Convents,  see  Monasteries 

Cookery,  Tartar  horse-,  i.  264M 

Cooper,  T.  T.,  traveller  on  Tibetan 
frontier,  ii.  45;/,  48^,  52«,  59«,  67/1 

Copper,  token  currency  of  Mahomed 
Tughlak,  i.  429/1 ;  imported  to  Mala- 
Ixir,  ii.  390 ;  to  Cambay,  398 

Coral,  valued  in  Kashmir,  Tibet,  etc.,  i. 
167,  170A1,  ii.  49,  52/1 

Corea  (Kauli),  i.  343,  345;/ 

Com,  Em|x;ror's  store  and  distribution 
of,  i.  443 

Coromandel  (Maabar),  see  Mabar 

Corsairs,  see  Pirates 

Corte  del  Milione,  see  Ca'  Polo. 

Sabbionera  at  Venice,  ^7  seg^» 

Cosmography,  medioeval,  /jo 

CostuSf  ii.  397« 

Cotan,  see  Khotan 

Cotton,  stuffs  of,  i.  44//,  45,  47/1,  48^, 
60,  ii.  225,  228;/,  361,  363/1,  395, 
398,  431  ;  at  Merdin,  i.  60;  in  Persia, 
84  ;  at  Kashgar,  181  ;  Yarkand,  187  ; 
Kliolan,  188,  190// ;  Pein,  191  ;  Ben- 
gal,  ii.   115;  bushes  of  gigantic  size, 

393.  394^^ 
Counts   in    Vokhan,   i.    171,    173/1;    at 

Dofar,  ii.  444 

Courts  of  Justice,  at  Kinsay,  ii.  203 

Couvade^  custom  of,  ii.  85,  9i/»-95«,  596» 

Cow-dung,   its   use  in  Maabar,  ii.  341, 

365 
Cowell,  Professor,  i.  lo^n 
Cowries  (porcelain  shells,  pig  shells),  used 

for  money,  etc.,  ii.  66,  74/1,  76,  123  ; 

procured  from  Locac,  276,  279/1 
Cralantur^  its  meaning (?),  i.  Tin 
Cramoisy  (quermcsis),  i.  44^,  63,  65^ 
Cranes,  five  kinds  of,  i.  296,  297/1 
Crawfurd,  John,  ii.  277// 
Cremation,   i.   204,   20S//,  ii.   122,    132, 

134",  I35»  140,   141,    151,    152,    191, 

218,  22i/f ;  in  Middle  Ages,  ii.  133/2 
Cremesor,  Hot  Region  (Garmsir),  i.  75, 

99//,  112//,  114/t 
Crlbhoja  ((^ribhftdja),  country,  ii.  283/1 
Crocodiles,  see  Alligators 
Cross,  legend  of  the  Tree  of  the,  i.   135  ; 

gibes  against,  on  Nayan*s  defeat,  343  ; 

on  monument  at  Singanfu,  ii.  27// 
Crossbows,  ii.  78,  82//,  161/j 
Cruelties,  Tartar,  i,   15 1//,  265/f,   266/7, 

ii.  i8o/f 
Cmsca  MS.  of  Polo,  82^  i.  18/1,  38/f,  85/1, 

297«f  358«,  384^1  »•  34«,  T^n 
Cubeb  pepper,  ii.  272,  391/1 


Cubits,   astronomical  altitude  estimated 

by,  ii.  382,  389,  392 
Cublay,  see  Kubldi 
Cucintana,  ii.  396// 
Cudgel,   Tartars'   use  of,  i.  266,    267/f, 

414 
Cuiju  (Kwei-chau),  province,  ii.  124, 127// 
Cuinet,   Vital,  on  Turkman   villages,  i. 

44// ;  on  Mosul  Kurds,  62/1 
Cuirbouly,  i.  260,  263//,  ii.  T%^  82/1 
Cuju,  ii.  219,  22i/f,  224/1 
Cuncun   (Han-Chung)  province,  iL    31, 

32// 
Cunningham,    General  A.,  i.   i2/«,   104, 

156//,    I73»,    178/*,   283^,    290/f,    ii. 

357« 
Cups,  flying,  i.  301,  314/j,  349// 

Curds  and  Curdistan,  i.  9/1,  60,  62/f,  83/f  j 

84/1,  85//,  102/1,  143//,  145/* 
Currency,    copper    token,  in    India,   i. 

429/;  ;  salt,  ii.  45,  54,  57/f ;  leather, 

i.  429^  ;  Cowrie,  see  Cowries 
Currency,  paper,  in  China,  i.  423,  426^ ; 

attempt  to  institute   in  Persia,    428^; 

alluded  to,  ii.  124,  127,  132,  135,  138, 

140,  141,  152,  154,  170,  174,  176,  178, 

181,  187,  218 
Current,  strong  south  along  East  Coast  of 

Africa,  ii.  412,  415/2 
Currents,  Cape  of,  or  Corrientes,  ii.  415^, 

417//,  426/1 
Curtains,  Persian,  i.  66« 
Curzola  Island,  Genoese  victory  at,  6,  4s 

seqq, ;  Polo's  galley  at,  4g ;  map  of,  50 
Curzon,  Lord,  i.  64/f,  84^,  86/»,   128/1 ; 

list  of  Pamirs,  ii.  594/1 
Hon.  R.,  on  invention  of  printing. 

Customs,  Custom  houses,  ii.  37,  41//,  170, 

204,  215,  216 
Cutch  pirates,  ii.  410M 
Cuxstac,  Kuhestec,  i.  won 
Cuy  Khan  (Kuyuk),  i.  14//,  245,  247/* 
Cycle,  Chinese,  i.  447,  454^/ 
Cyiwcephaliy  the,  ii.  228/7,  309,  31 1« 
Cy^Jresses,  sacred,  of  the  Magians,  i.  I3i« 
C>'prus,  i.  65/1 
Cyrus,  his  use  of  camels  in  battle  near 

Sardis,  ii.   104/7 

Dabul,  ii.  443/2 

Dadidn^  title  of  Georgian  kings,  i.  53/1 

Da  Gama,  ii.  386«,  39 1» 

Dagroian,   kingdom  of,  in  Sumatra,  iL 

293;  probable  position  of,  297/2 
Dailiu  (Tali),  ii.  81/1 
DaTtu,  Taidu,   Tatu   (Peking),    KiSbldi's 

new  city  of  Cambaluc,  i.  3051*,  306//, 

374,  375" 
Dakianus,  city  of  (Camadi),  i.  II3« 
Da/ada,  tooth  relique  of  Buddha,  ii.  329^- 

330'« 
Dalai  Lama,  with  four  hands,  ii.  265/2 
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D'Alboquerque»   ii.   28 1»,    sSzn,    409/1, 

Dahvar,  Dilivar,  Diliwar  (Lahore),  a 
province  of  India,  i.  99,  104^,  I05« 

DsUmian,  ii.  297^ 

Damas,  L  65/f 

Damascus,  i.  23/f,  143 ;  siege  of,  ii.  i66/< 

Damasks,  with  chectas  in  them,  i.  398/t ; 
with  giraffes,  ii.  424/'.  (5^^  also 
Patterns. ) 

Damghan,  i.  138/f,  148// 

Dancing  dervishes,  ii.  97/* 

Dancing  girls,  in  Hindu  temples,  ii.  345, 

Dandolo,  Andrea,  Admiral  of  Venetian 

fleet  at  Curzola,  6,  46  \  his  captivity 

and  suicide,  48 ;  funeral  at  Venice,  50 
D'Anghieria,  Pietro  Martire,  j6,  J20 
Dantapura,  ii.  329/1 
Dante,  number  of  MSS.  J17 ;  does  not 

allude  to  Polo,  uS ;  Convito^  i.  14^ 
D*Anville*s    Map,   i.    2q«,   88//,    155/f, 

224/f,  228//,  297/1,  408//,  ii.  69//,  72//, 

141// 
Dardbjird,  i.  86/f 
Darah,  ii.  436/f 
Diripdr,  i.  104M,  105/s 
Daraas^  stuff  embroidered  in  gold,  L  65^ 
Dariel,  Pass  of  (Gate  of  the  Alans),   i. 

53M,  54/f 
Darius,    i.    128,    138^,    151,    157  ;    the 

Golden  King,  ii.  17 
Dark  Ocean  of  the  South,  ii.  417// 
Darkness,  magical,  i.  98,  105/f,  166 

land  of,   ii.  484,  485//  ;   how  the 

Tartars  find  their  way  out,  484 ;  the 
peopleand  their  peltry,  484 ;  Alexander's 
legendary  entrance  into,  485 ;  Dumb 
trade  of,  486// 

Darrdj,    black    partridge,    its    peculiar 

call.  i.  99// 
Darund,  salt  mines,  i.  154// 
Darwaz,  i.  160// 

Dasht,  or  Plain,  of  Buh.irak,  i.  156/f 
Dashtab,  hot  springs,  i.  122// 
Dasht-i-Lut  (Desert  of  Lut),  i.  124//,  127, 

128/f 
Dashtist.in  tribe  and  district,  i.  86/f  j 

Dates    (chronolog}-)     in     Polo's    l)Ook,   | 

generally  erroneous,  i.  2,   I7»  36,  63,   j 

145.   23.S,  3^2.  ii.  98,  114,  145.   »77. 

259.  267.  2ij:i,  319,  354,  4^^,  459»  464. 

474»  494 

(trees  or   fruit),    Il.isra,  63,   65// ; 

Bafk,   8S,  89// ;    Kcoliarlcs,   province, 
97,   lit//;  Kt>rmosu  Plain,  107;  Hor- 
mos,  icx),  \\(m\  wine  of,   107,  115//;   ' 
diet  of  fi^li,  rtc,  107,  116//.  ii.  450 

Daughteis  of  .Marco  Polo,  ^,  7/,  7j, 
76,  ii.  506/1 

D'Avczac,  M.,  i.  23//,  48//,  66//,  231//, 
271/* 

David,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  435//,  436// 


David,  king  of  Georgia  (Da with),  i.  50, 

53/f 
Davids,  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys,  Buddhist 

Birth  Stories,  ii.  326/f 
Davis,  Sir  John  F.,  ii.  139/1,  142/1,  1 52/1, 

I73«i  ^IS^y  I76«,  182/1 
Dawaro,  ii.  435/*,  436/* 
Daya,  ii.  300/J,  305/1 
Dead,  disposal  of  ihe,  in  Tangut,  i.  205, 

209/f ;  at  d^mbaluc,  414  ;  in  Coloman, 

ii.  122;  in  China,  133//;  in  Dagroian, 

293  ;  by  the  Battas,  298// 
burning  of  the,  see  Cremation ;  eating 

the,  see  Cannibalism 
De  liarros,  ii.  239//,  2S3/1    287/1,  300''» 

410/1 ;  on    lava,    274/f ;    Singhapura, 

281/f ;  Janifs,  286/f 
Debt,  singular  arrest  for,  ii.  343,  350/1 
Decima,  or  Tithe  on  bequest,  7/ 
Decimal  organisation  of  Tartar  armies,  L 

261,  264// 
Decius,  Emperor,  i.  113// 
Degh^s,  Dehg^,  L  152/1 
Dehanah,  village,  i.  152/f 
Deh  Bakri,  i.  11 1//,  112// 
De  la  Croix,  P^tis,  i.   9//,   I55»,  183/f, 

239//,  243/1,  281/J,  4IC// 
Delhi,  Sultans  of,  12,  ii.  426/f 
D'Ely^  Mount,  see  Eli 
Demoiselle  Crane,  anthropoides  virgo,  L 

297/* 
Deogir,  ii.  426/1 
Derbend,  Wall  of,  i.  53/1,  ii.  495.     (See 

also  Iron  Gate  of.) 
Deserts,  haunted,  i.  197,  201/*,  274 
Deserts  of   Kerman  or  of  Liit,  i.    123, 

124//;    of   Khorasan,    149;   of  Char- 

chan,    194  ;    Lop    (Gobi),    196,    197, 

1 98// -203/1,     210,     212,     214/1,    223, 

Kli.irakorum,  224,  226,  237/f 
Desgodins,  AbW,  ii.  57/1 
Despina  Khatun,  ii.  477// 
Devaddsi,  ii.  351// 
Deva{)attan,  ii.  400M 
Devcria,  G.,  i.  29/f,  225//,  291/f,  ii.  6o/», 

63//,  70//,  89//,  108/1,  122//,  I24« 
Devil-dancing,  i.  315//,  ii.  86,  97/1 
Devil  trees,  i.  136// 
Devils,  White,  ii.  355,  359/1 
D'Evrcux,  Father  Yves,  ii.  94/1 
Dhafar  (Dofar,  Thafar),    ii.    310,  348/f, 

444 ;  its  incense,  445  ;  two  places  of 

the  name,  445//-446/I 
Dh.iratti^  mystic  charms,  i.  315 
Dhulkarnain  (.\lex.),  see  Zutkarnain 
Dialects,  Chinese,  ii.  236,  243//-244/« 
Di.iinonds  in  India,  how  found,  ii.  360- 

361;    mines    of,    362/f ;    diffusion    of 

l«»i^t'nd  al)out,   ib. 
*•  Dicx  Terricn,"  i.  141/1 
DiKiwar,  Polu's  Dihar,  i.  104/f 
Ditnitri     II.,    Tluwdadebuli,     kinf;    of 

Georgia,  i.    53/1 
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Dinix,  see  Bezant 

Dindr  of  Red  Gold,  ii.  348«,  349^ 

Dinh  Tien-hw^ng,  king  of  An-nam,   i. 

264M 
Diocletian,  i.  14// 
Dioscorides  insula^  ii.  408M 
Dir,  chief  town   of  Panjkora,  i.    104;/, 

164W,  165W 
Diiakht-i-Fazl,  i.  I35«,  I38» 
Dirakht-i-Kush,  i.  I35« 
Dirdwal,  ancient  capital  of  the  Bhattis, 

i.  I04« 
Dirhem-Kub,   Shah   Mahomed,  founder 

of  Hormuz  dynasty,  i.  II5«,  I2i« 
Dish  of  Sakya  or  of  Adam,  ii.  328/*,  33(V* 
Diu  City,  ii.  392^ 
Diul-Sind,  Lower  Sind,  i.  86» 
Divination  by  twigs  or  arrows,  i.   241, 

242/f 
Dixan,  branding  with  cross  at,  ii.  433'' 
Dizabulus,  pavilion  of,  i.  384^ 
Dizful  River,  i.  85« 
Djao  (Chao)  Namian  Sum^  (Kaipingfii), 

i.  25« 
Djaya,  turquoises,  ii.  56« 
Doctors  at  Kinsay,  ii.  203 
Dofar,  see  Dhafar 
Dogana,    i.     151  ;    conjectures    as    to, 

152//,  I56» 
Doghdbah  River,  i.  152// 
Dog-headed  races,  ii.  309,  31 1« 
Dogs,  the   Khan's  mastiffs,   i.    400 ;    of 

Tibet,  ii.  45,  49,  52^  ;  fierce  in  Cuiju, 

126 
Dog-sledging  in  Far  North,  ii.  4S0,  48111, 

482  ;  notes  on  dogs,  483/1 
Dolfino,    Ranuzzo,    husband    of   Polo's 

daughter,  Morcta,  76 
Dolonnur,  i.  26// 
Dominicans,   sent  with   Polos  but  turn 

back,  i.  22,  23 
Z)'  or  plain  f  the  expression,  i.  269// 
Dorah  Pass,  i.  i65« 
Doria,  family  at  Meloria,  ^6 
■         Lampa,   6 ;    Admiral   of   Genoese 

Fleet    sent    to     Adriatic,     4s ;     his 

victory,  4S  \  his  tomb  and  descendants, 

J*/  ;  at  Meloria  with  six  sons,  ^6 

Octaviano,  death  of,  48 

Tedisio,  exploring  voyage  of,  j*/ 

Dorj^.  i.  360/i 

D'Orl^ans,  Prince  Henri,  i.  200/1,  27 7« 

Douglas,   Rev.  Dr.  C,  ii.  232;/,  237/*, 

240//,  24 1  Ml,  244ff 

Doyley,  Sir  Fulke,  ii.  i66« 

Dragoian  (Ta-hua-Mien),  ii.  297/1,  306/1 

Drops  eniailieZf  i.  392 

Drawers,     enormous,     of     Badakhshan 

women,  i.   160,   163/* 
Dreams,  notable,  i.  305/1 
Drums,  sound  of  in  certain  sandy  districts, 

197,  202/1 
Dryabalanops  Camphora^  ii.  303^ 


Doa  Khan,  i.  I2iif,  ii.  45911,  46211 
Du  Bose,  Rev.  H.  C,  ii.  i82/f-i84Jt 
Ducat,  or  sequin,  i.  426/r,  591/f 
Dudley,  Arcane  del  Afare^  ii.  26611 
Duel,  mode  in  S.  India  of,  ii.  371 
Dufour,  on  mediaeval  artillery,  iL  l6iif, 

1 63/1 
Duhalde,  Plan  of  Ki-chan,  iL  26»;  or 

T'si-ning  chau,  ii.  139/1 
Dukuz  Khatun,  i.  288/f 
Dulcamon  (Zulkamain),  i.  l6in 
Dulites,  ii.  432/1 
Dumas,  Alexander,  L  53M 
Dumb  trade,  ii.  486/f 
Duncan,  Rev.  Moir,  ii.  28/t 
Diingen  ( TungHni)^  or  converts,  i.  291/f 
Duplicates  in  geography,  iL  409^ 
Dupu,  ii.  Tffjn 

DUrer's  Map  of  Venice,  so-called,  ^,  jo 
Durga  Temple,  ii.  383/f 
Dursamand,  ii.  427/1 
Diishdby  sweet  liquor  or  syrup,  L  87/f 
Dust-storms,  i.  105/1 
Duties,   on   Great   Kiang,   ii.    170;    on 

goods  at  Kinsay  and  Zayton,  189,  215, 

216,  235  ;  on  horses,  438  ;  at  Hormuz, 

450.     (See  also  Customs. ) 
Dutthagamini,  king  of  Ceylon,  i.  16911 
Dwara  Samudra,  ii.  294/1,  367/t,  4271V 
Dzegun-tala,  name  applied  to  Mongolia, 

i.  214/1 
Dzungaria,  i.  214M 

£a(;le  mark  on  shoulder  of  Georgian 

kings,  i.  50 
Eagles,   trained  to  kill   large  game,   L 

397,  399« 
white,  in  the  Diamond  Country, 

ii.  360-361 
Eagle-wood,  origin  of  the  name,  iL  27111. 

i^See  Lign-aloes.) 
Earth  honoured,  ii.  341 
East,  its  state,  circa^  1260,  8  et  seqq. 
Ebony  (bonus),  ii.  268,  272/1 
Edkins,  Rev.,  ii.  199/1 
Edward  l.iSgj  62 y  6j,  L  21/1,  ii.  593/1 
Edward  H.,  correspondence  with  Tartar 

princes,  i.  36/1,  ii.  477/1 
Effeminacy,   in  Chinese  palaces,   ii.   17, 

20/1,  145,  207,  208 
Eggs  of  Rue  and  Aepyomb,  ii.   \i(m^ 

4I7«  .     ^ 

Egrigaia,  province,  L  281,  282/? 

Eki  (cardamom),  ii.  388/1 

Elchidai,  ii.  471,  474/1 

Elenovka,  i.  58/1 

Elephantiasis,  i.  187,  188/1,  ii.  350n 

Elephants,  KubUi  carried  on  a  timber 
bartizan  by  four,  L  337,  404,  4oS«r; 
Kubldi's,  391,  392/1,  iL  104;  the 
king  of  Mien's,  99 ;  numbers  of  men 
alleged  to  be  carried  by,  loom ;  how 
the  Tartars  routed,   102 ;    wild,  107, 
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Elephants  {cotUintud) — 

III,  117,  II9»;  in  Caugigu,  117; 
Champa,  268,  271//;  Locac,  276,  279//; 
Sumatra,  285,  289/1,  290;; ;  Mada- 
gascar and  Zanghilxir,  411,  422  ;  trade 
m  teeth  of,  ib.  ;  carried  off  by  the 
Kuc,  412,  4i7n,  419/1,  421/^;  in 
Zanghibar,   422,   423 ;    used  in   war, 

429,  433"-434";  an  error,  433"  J 
Nubian,  424/1 ;  fable  about,  t/>.  ;  not 
bred  in  Abyssinia,  431  ;  training  of 
African,  434«  ;  war  of  the,  t7>. 

Eli,  Ely,  Elly  (Ilili),  kingdom  of,  ii. 
3^5*  386/1  j<f^^.,  403//,  426/1 

Elias,  Ney,  i.  21 5/1,  225//,  278//,  288/j, 
29 1 /f,  ii.  23/1,  144// 

Elixir  vitae  of  the  Jogis,  ii.  365,  369/1 

Elliot,  Sir  Walter,  i.  38//,  48/;,  56//,  65/1, 
96//,  102//,  104//,  105//,  121//,  165//, 
265/f,   ii.    295//,    333//,    334W,    336//, 

350^'.  367W,  3<>9"i  370W1  372//,  400//, 

4io»,  419// 
Emad,  Ed-din  Abu  Thaher,  founder  of 

the  Kurd  dynasty,  i.  85/* 
Embroidery  of  silk   at   Kerman,  i.    90, 

96// ;  leather  in  Guzerat,  ii.  394,  395« 
Em|X)li,  Giovanni  d',  ii.  239/* 
EmpHsa^  the  Arabian  Nesnas,  i.  202// 
Enchanters,  at  Socotra,  ii.  407 
Enchantments,   of  the  Caraonas,  i.   98. 

{See  also  Conjurers,  StKerers.) 
Engano  Island,  legend,  ii.  406// 
Eni^iiieering  feat,  jo 
Engineers,  their  growing  importance  in 

Middle  Ages,  ii.  166// 
England,  Kublai*s   nus^age  to  king  of, 

i.      34;      corres|)<)nilciice     of     Tartar 

princes  with  kings  of,  36//,  ii.  477/* 
English  trade  and  character  iii  A^)ia,  ii. 

36S// 
Enlightenment,  I^nd  of,  i.  460// 
Erha^  }xiibon<>us  plant  or  grass,  i.  217, 

21S;/ 
Erculin,    Arculin   (an    animal),    ii.    481, 

483//,  4S4,  487     . 
Erdeni  Tso  (Krdeni<lsu\  or  Erdcni  Chao 

Monaster}',  i.  228//-230// 
Eremites   (Ri.^his),  of    Kiishmir,   i.    166, 

i6<v/ 
Ergniul,  province,  i.  274,  2S2// 
l!ri\.in,  i.  5S// 
Ktktun^    (  Ye    Ii    ke    uu),    Mongol    for 

Christians,  i.  291// 
Ermine,  i.  257,  405,  410//,  ii.  481,  4S4, 

,4-^7 
Er/inj.in,  Er/inga,  Kri/a  (Arzinga),  i.  45 

Er/rum  (.\rzir«iiii,  i.  45,  4S/1 

/luhUl.  the  unrd,  ii.  39<J" 

Eshrr  (.Shehr,  li.s-Nhehr),  ii.  442  ;  trade 
v^\\\\  India,  incen^^e,  Ichthyophagi,  44.*, 
443.  444// :  .singular  sheep,  443,  444// 

Es!>cntemur  (iNeiitimur-,  Kublai'>  grand- 
ton,  king  of  Caiajan,  ii.  64,  8<j/i  98 


EstimOf  Venetian,  or  forced  loan,  47,  fb 
Etchmiadzin  Monastery,  i.  61 /f 
Ethiopia  and  India,  confused,  ii.  432/f 
Ethiopian  sheep,  ii.  422,  424// 
Etiauette  of  the  Mongol  Court,  i.  382, 

385".  391,  393''.  457 
Etymologies,  Balustrade,  jS ;  buckram, 

i.  47/«.48/« ;  Avigi,  57/1 ;  Geliz  (Ghelle), 
59/i ;  Jatolic,  61/1 ;  muslin,  62/1 ;  l)au- 
dekins,  65// ;  cramoisy,  65// ;  onda- 
ni<iue,  93// ;  zebu,  99/1 ;  carbine,  loin  ; 
Dulcarnon,  161/;;  Imlas,  i6in;  azure 
and  lazuli,  162/*;  None,  173//;  Maw- 
met  and  Mummer}',  189/f ;  salamander, 
216// ;  berrie,  237/* ;  barguerlac,  272//; 
S'ling,  276//,  283// ;  siclatoun,  283// ; 
Argon,  290/f ;  Tungani,  291  ;  Guasmul, 
292/* ;  chakor,  297// ;  Jddii  and  Yadah, 
309//-3io/f ;  Tafur,  31 3/1;  Bacsi,  314/i; 
Sensin,  321// ;  P*ung)'i,  325^;  car^iufis 
366/1 ;  Kcshikan,  380^ ;  verniquc, 
384// ;  camut,  lx)rgal,  shagreen,  395// ; 
Chinuchi  or  Chunichi,  401/* ;  Toscaol, 
407/* ;  Bularguchi,  407/* ;  Fondaco, 
415//;  Bailo,  421/1;  comerquc,  ii. 
4i/< ;  porcelain,  74^' ;  Sangon,  138/f; 
Eaghfur,  148/f ;  Manjanik,  mangonel, 
mangle,  etc.,  163//-164//;  galingale, 
229/7  ;  Chini  and  Misri,  230// ;  Satin, 
24 1 /f,  242/2 ;  eagle-wood,  aloes- wood, 
271//-272//;  Boniis,  Calamanz,  ib.  i 
l^^nzoni,  286/'  ;  china  pagoda,  336/f  ; 
Pacauca,  346// ;  Balnnjar,  a-muck, 
347// -348// ;  Pariah,  349// ;  Govi,  ib.  ; 
Avarian,  355«-356/i ;  Abraiaman,  367/f ; 
Choiach,  368// ;  proques,  370// ;  Tem- 
bul  and  Betel,  374^' ;  Sappan  and 
Brazil,  380/1-381//;  Balladi,  ib.  \  Bel- 
led i,  381//;  Indigo  liaccadeo,  382//; 
Gatp;iul,  lKilK>c)n,  383// - 385/1 ;  Salami 
cinnamon,  391'';  KutnaKov,  ib.  ;  rook 
(in  chess),  419// ;  Aranie,  462/2 ;  Erculin 
and  Vair,  483// ;  Miskal,  592/1 

(of    Proi)er     Names),     Curd,     i. 

62//;  ])zuiig:iria,  214/';  Chingintalas, 
tb.  ;  Cambuscan,  247"  ;  Oiracl,  308//; 
Kungurat,  358//;  Slanzi,  ii.  144'/; 
li.iyan,  148/';  Kinsay,  193'';  Japan, 
256// ;  Sornau,  279/1 1  Narkandam, 
312//;  Ceylon,  314// ;  Malar,  i^2n  ; 
Chilaw,  337"  ;  Mailapur,  359"  ;  Sona- 
garpattanam,  372// ;  Punnei  -  Kayal, 
K.'iyal,  tb.  ;  Kollam  (Coilum;,  377  ; 
Ilili  (Ely),  386//;  Camliaet,  398//; 
Mangla  and  Nebila,  405// ;  .S«»c«»tra, 
40S;/ ;  Colesseeah,  410//;  Caligine, 
439// ;  Aij.iruc,  463  ;  Nemej,  493// 
Chinese,  ii.  1 19// 


I'.l/ina.  i.  223 

riiinich-i,  i.  356  ;  procured  from  Ik*ngal, 

ii.  1 15/7 
Euphrates,  i.  4  ?// ;  said  to  flow  into  the 

Caspian,  52,  59// 
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Euphratesia^  i.  43/1 

Euxine,  see  Black  Sea 

Evelyn's  Diary ^  i.  I36« 

Execution  of  Princes  of  the  Blood,  mode 

of,  i.  67//,  343,  344// 
Eyircayd,  i.  281;/ 

Facen,  Dr  J. ,  Jsg 

Faghfur  (Facfur,  Emperor  of  Southern 
China),  ii.  145 ;  meaning  of  title, 
148// ;  his  effeminate  diversions,  207  ; 
decay  of  his  palace,  208 

Faizabad  in  Baoakhshan,  i.   156;!,  163;!, 

173";  I75« 
Fakanur,  ii.  440;/ 

Fakata,  ii.  260;/ 

Fakhruddin  Ahmad,  Prince  of  Ilormuz, 

i.  I2i«,  ii.  333« 
Falconers,  Kublai's,  i.  335,   402,  407/1 
Falcons,  of  Kerman,  i.  90,  96// ;  Saker 

and    Lanner.    158,    162/; ;    peregrine, 

269 ;  Kubldi*s,  402 
Famine,  horrors,  313W 
Fanchdn^  Pingchani^^  title  of  a  second 

class  Cabinet    Minister,   i.    432^,    ii. 

1 79/1 
Fanchan  Lake,  ii.  29;/ 
Fan-ching,  siege  of,  ii.  167/1 
Fandaraina,  ii.  386//,  39I'/,  44OM 
Fang^  see  Squares 
Fansur,  in  Sumatra,  kingdom  of,  ii.  299, 

302« 
Fansuri  camphor,  ii.  299,  302// 
Fan  Wen-hu,  or  Fan-bunko,  a  General  in 

Japanese  Exf>edition,  ii.  260//,  261;; 
Fariab,  or  Pariab,  i.  106// 
Faro  of  Constantinople,  ii.  490 
Farriers,  none  in  S.  India,  ii.  340,  450 
Fars,   province,    i.   85//,   92/;,   ii.   333//, 

348^,  377'',  402« 
Fashiyah,  Atabeg  dynasty,  i.  85//,  86;i 
Fassa,  i.  86» 

Fasting  days,  Buddhist,  i.  220,  222// 
Fattan,  in  Ma'bar,  ii.  333//,  336;/ 
F'atteh,  *Ali  Shah,  i.  146^,  179// 
Fausto,  Vettor,  his  Quinquereme,  jj 
Fazl,   Ibn  Hassan  (FazluTeh-Hasunieh), 

i.  86« 
Feili,  Lurs  dynasty,  i.  84;* 
Female  attendants  on  Chinese  Emperors, 

ii.  17,  20«,  147,  207,  208 
Ferlec,  in  Sumatra,  kingdom  of  (ParUk), 

ii.  284,  287//,  294//,  295//,  305//;  Hill 

people,  284,  288;/ 
Fernandez,    or    Moravia,   Valentine,    ii. 

295W 
Ferrier,  General,  i.  68//,  100//,  106// 
Festivals,  Order  of  the  Kaan's,  i.  386, 

388/* 
Fiag,  or  Pog  River,  i.  54/* 
Ficus  Vastay  i.  129/1 
Fiddwly  Ismailite  adepts,  i.  144/f,  145^ 
Filial  Piety  in  China,  1.  457,  462// 


Filippi,  Professor  F.  de,  Silk  industry  ia 

Ghllkn,  i.  59>* 
Finn,  i.  122/* 
Fiordclisa,  daughter  of  younger  Mafifeo 

Polo,  77,  6s 
supposed  to  be  Nicolo  Polo's  second 

wife,  77,  26y  27 

wife  of  Felice  Polo,  ^,  6s 

Firando  Island,  ii.  26on 

P^irdus,  Ismailite  Castle,  i.  148/f 

Firdusf,  i.  93/^,  130/j 

Fire,  affected  by  height  of  Pamir  Plain, 

i.   171,   178//;   regulations  at  Kinsay, 

ii.  1 89 
Fire-baptism,  ascribed  to  Abyssinians,  iL 

427,  432'* 
Y'w^'Pao  (cannon?),  i.  342//,  ii.  596/1 
Fire-worship,   or   rockets,   in   Persia,    i. 

78,   80;    by  the   Sensin    in    Cathay, 

303,  325« 
Firishta,  the  historian,  i.  104/2,  169/s 

Fish  miracle  in  Georgia,  i.  52,  57//,  58/1 ; 

in  the  Caspi'^n,   59/* ;   and  date  diet, 

107,  116//,  li.  450;  supply  at  Kinsay, 

202  ;  food  for  cattle,  443,  444/' ;  stored 

for  man  and  beast,  443 
Fish-oil,  used  for  rubbing  ships,  i.   108, 

1 1 7/1 
Florin,  or  ducat,  ii.  215,  591/* 
Flour   (Sago),   trees  producing,  ii.  300, 

304//,  305/* 
Fliickiger,  Dr.,  ii.  226/x 
Fog,  dry,  i.  105/f 
Fo-kien,  see  Fu-chau 
Folin  (Byzantine  Empire),  ii.  405// 
Fondaco,  i.  415//,  ii.  238// 
Foot-mark  on  Adam's  Peak,  q.v. 
Foot-posts  in  Cathay,  i.  435 
Forg,  i.  86/1 
Formosa,     Plain     (Harmuza),     i.     107, 

115/; 
Forsyth,  Sir  T.  Douglas,  i.  1 93/1,  I94« 

216//,  400/1 
Fortune,  R.,  ii.   182//,   198,  220/1,  222«, 

224//,  229;/,  233W 
Foundlings,  provision  for,  iL  147,  l^\n 
Four-horned  sheep,  ii.  443,  444» 
Fowls  with  hair,  ii.  126,  129/2 
Foxes,  black,  ii.  479,  481/1,  484,  487 
Fozldn,  Ibn,  i.  7/»,  8/2,  ii.  348/j,  488» 
Fra  terre  (Interior),  i.  43/2 
Fracastoro,  Jerome,  2 
Franciscan  converts,  in  Volga  region,  i. 

5/f  9/1,  ii.  491/2;  at  Vang-chau,  154/f ; 

Zayton,  237/1 
Francolin  (darrdj  of  the  Persians),  black 

partridge,  i.  97,  99/1,  107,  297/* 
Frankincense,  see  Incense 
Frederic  II. ,  Emperor,  his  account  of  the 

Tartars,    i.    56//;     story    of    implicit 

obedience,  I44n  ;  his  ckietas,  398/1;  his 

leather  money,    429// ;  his  giraffe,  ii. 

424// 
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French,  the  original  language  of  PoloU 
Book,  81  seqq.  ;  ils  large  diffusion  in 
that  age,  86  seqq, ,  122 

French  Expedition  up  the  Kamboja  River, 
ii*  57^}  67^)  ^n^  90/1,  120M 

Frenchmen,  riding  long  like,  ii.  78 

French  mission  and  missionaries  in  China, 
ii.  38«,  48//,  52«,  57«,  63/1,  96;*,  97«, 
1 27/1 

Frire  ckamel^K,  1 87/1 

Frere,  Sir  B.,  i.  96^,  117/f,  147//,  ii> 
395«,  424« 

Froissart,  i.  \^n^  \in^  68;i 

Fu-chau  (Fo-kien,  Fuju),  ii.  220//-222;/, 
224^,  226,  230,  231,  232/*,  233/1,  238//, 
2QI// ;  paper-money  at,  i.  428// ;  wild 
hill  people  of,  225,  228// ;  its  identity, 
232//,  238// ;  language  of,  243/f ;  tooth 
relique  at,  330// 

Fuen  (Fen)  ho  River,  ii.  I7« 

Funeral  rites,  Chinese,  in  Tangut,  i. 
204 ;  of  the  Kaans  246,  250/1 ;  at 
Kinsay,  ii.  191.     (^^^  also  Dead.) 

Fungul,  city  of,  ii.  124,  127/1 

Furs,  of  the  Northern  Regions,  i.  257, 
405,  410//,  ii.  481,  483/1,  484,  487 

Fusang,  Nfexico  (?),  ii.  405/1 

Fuyang,  ii.  220« 

Fuzo,  see  Fu-chau 

Gabai.A,  Bishop  of,  i.  231/1 

Gagry,  maritime  defile  of,  i.  54// 

Gaisue,  officer  of  Kubldi's  ^iathematical 
Board,  i.  449/1 

Galeassey  Venetian  galler}',  j6,  i.  119/* 

Galingale,  ii.  225,  229M,  272 

Galletti,  Marco,  27 ^  512/* 

Galleys  of  the  Middle  Ages,  w.ir,  ^i 
seqq.  ;  arrangement  of  rowers,  S'S-^  *• 
number  of  oars,  j^,  j// ;  dimen- 
sions, jj  ^4 ;  tacties  in  fight,  ji"; 
toil  in  rowing,  ib.  ;  strength  and  cost 
of  crew,  j9 ;  staff  of  fleet,  39-40 ; 
Joinville's  description  of,  40  ;  customs 
of,  41 

Galley-slaves  not  usual  in  Middle  Ages, 

Gambling,  prohibitc<l  by  Kubb-li,  i.  457 

Game,  see  Sport 

Game    I^ws,    Mongol,   i.   396,    406,    ii. 

Game,  supplied  to  Court  of  Cambaluc,  i. 

396,  4«ji 
Ganap;iti  Kings,  ii.  3C2// 
Gandar,  Father,  ii.  139//,  1 53// 
Gandhara,  ii.  114//,  329//,  331V/;  Buddhist 

name  for  Vun-nan,  ii.  73// 
Ganfu,  port  of  Kinsay,  ii.  1S9 
Ganja,  gate  of,  i.  57/' 
Gan-p*u,  ii.  23S/1 

Ciantanpouhoa,  Kublii's  son,  i.  361// 
Gantiir,  ii.  362/f 
Gardenia,  fruit  and  dyes,  ii,  2 jo// 

VOL.    II. 


Gardiner's        (misprinted        Gardner's) 

Travels y  i.  160/1,  179/1 
Gardner,  C.,  ii.  196//,  198/1 
Garmsir,    Ghermseer    (Cremesor),    Hot 

Region,  i.  75/*,  99/1,  ii2«,  114/1 
Gamier,  Lieut.  Francis  (journey  to  Talifii), 

ii.  38/1,  48/1,  57/1,  58//,  6o«,  64/1,  67/1, 

74«,  8o«,  90//,  91/1,  9C/1,   99/1,  117/f, 

i2o«,  1 22/1,  1 23/1,  i28/«,  I30»,  198/*, 

278/1 
Garrisons,     Mongol,    in      Cathay    and 

Manzi,  i.  336/1,  ii.  190,  20o« ;  disliked 

by  the  people,  205 
Garuda^  li.  351/*,  41 5/1,  4I9« 
Gate  of  Iron,  ascribed  to  Derbend,  i.  57/f 
Gates,  of  Kaan's  palace,  i.  363,  368/1 ; 

of  Cambaluc,  374,  377«;  of  Somnath, 

ii.  400401 
Gat-pauls,    Gatopaul,   Gatos-paulas,    ii. 

382,  383/f,  385// 
Gatto  maimofUf  ii.  383/1 
Gauenispola  Island,  ii.  300,  307/f 
Gaur  (Bos  Gaurus,  etc,\  ii.  114M 
Gauristan,  i.  86/s 
Gavraz  villages,  45/f 
Ga7^ria,  ii.  490,  492/f 
Gedrosi,  ii.  402/f 

Gclath  in  Imeretia,  Iron  Gate  at,  i.  57/f 
Geliz,  Spanish  for  silk  dealer,  i.  59/f 
Genealogy    of     Polos,    ij\    errors    as 

given    hy    Barbaro,   etc.,   in,    77-78 \ 

tabular,  li.  506/1;  of  IlouseofChinghiz, 

505« 
Genoa,  PoIo\s  captivity  at,  6,  4S-SS 
and   Pisa,   rivalry,   and  wars    of, 

41,  36  seqq, 

and  Venice,   rivalry  and    wars   of, 


41  seqq, 

Genoese,  their  growth  in  skill  and 
splendour,  42 ;  character  as  seamen 
by  poet  of  their  own,  43  \  character 
by  (>1<1  Italian  author,  48%  capture  of 
Soldaia,  i.  4// ;  their  navigation  of  the 
C.T<;pian,  52,  59// ;  trade  m  box- wood, 
57/;;  their  merchants  at  Tabriz,  75; 
in  Ko-kicn,  ii.  23S// 

Gentile  Plural  names  converted  into 
local  singulars,  i.  5S// 

Ge«)graphical  Text  of  Polo's  Book  con- 
stantly quoletl,  its  language,  »5^;  proofs 
that  it  is  the  original,  84  seqq.  ;  taut- 
ol«>gy,  S3  ;  source  of  other  texts,  ib, 

George  (Jirjis,  Vurji,  (iurgdn),  king  of 
Tcnduc,  of  the  time  of  Prcster  John,  L 
284,  2S7/1 ;  a  {x>ssiblc  descendant  of, 
2S8//,  ii   460 

Georgia  (Gcorgiana),  l>cauty  of,  and  its 
inhabitants,  i.  50-53// ;  their  kings,  50, 
52// 

Gerf;ilc«»n>  (>h<>nk.'ir),  i.  270,  273//,  299, 
402,   404  ;  tablets  engraved  with,  35, 
,351;  355//,  ii.  4S7 

Gerini,  Colonel,  ii.  5'»6// 
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German  P'ollower  of  the  Polos,  ii.  159 
Ghaissuddin    Balban    (Asedin    Soldan), 

Sultan  of  Delhi,  i.  99,  I04«,  io5« 
GMran  country,  ruby  mines  in,  i.  i6i« 
Ghazin  (Casan)  Khan  of  Persia,  son  of 
Arghun,  i.  I4>i,  29;/,  88«,  103^,  I2i», 
I38«,  429;;,  ii.    50,   i66«,  466W ;  his 
regard   for  the  Polos,  i.   35  ;    marries 
the    Lady    Kukachin,    36,    38«,    ii. 
465/1;  his  mosque  at  Tabriz,  i.  76/1; 
set  to  watch  the   Khorasan  frontier, 
474,  475« ;  obtains  the  throne,   476 ; 
his  object  and  accomplishments,  478^ 
Ghel,  or  Ghclan  (Ghel-u-chelan),  Sea  of, 

Caspian  Sea,  i.  52,  $Sn 
Ghelld  (Gflf),  silk  of  the  GH  province,  i. 

52,  59«  .  .      . 

Ghes,  or  Kenn  (formerly  Kish  or  Kais),  i. 

63,  64» 
Ghis  tree,  i.  89// 
Ghiuju,  ii.  219,  221/1,  222;f 
Ghiyas    ed-din,     last     Prince    of   Kurd 

dynasty,  i.  85^ 
Ghori,  or  Aksarai  River,  i.  152;/ 
GAu/Sf  goblins,  i.  202n 
Ghur,  i.  I02n 
Giglioli,  Professor  H.,5/ 
Gfl,  or  Gflin,  province,  i.  59« 
Gilgit,  i.  i6o« 
Gill,  Captain  {River  of  Golden  Sand)^  i. 

408//,  ii.  40f/,  57w,  59//,  80//-82W,  84// 

88;>,  91/y,  109;/,  16971,  22\n 
Ginao,  Mt.  and  Hot  Springs,  i.  I22« 
Gindanes  of  Herodotus,  ii.  48 
Ginger,  ii.  22;  Shan-si,  33;  Caindu,  56; 

alleged  to  grow    in   Kiangnan,    181, 

i83« ;     Fuju,      224,     325 ;     Coilum, 

375 »    38i« ;     different     qualities    and 

prices    of,    38i«;    Ely,    385,    388/1; 

Malabar,  389  ;  Guzerat,  393 
Giraffes,  ii.  413, 421/1, 422, 431;  mediaeval 

notices  of,  424/1 
Girardo,  Paul,  70,  ii.  511/1 
Girdkuh,  an  Ismailite  fortress,  its  long 

defence,  i.  1 46/1,  148/* 
Girls,  consecrated  to  idols  in  India,  ii. 

345-346 
Gittarchan,  see  Astrakhan 
Glaz£f  (Ayas,  q.v.)^  ^4 
Gleemen  and  jugglers,  conquer  Mien,  ii. 

110 
Goa,  ii.  358//,  451 /f 
Gobcrnador,  Straits  of,  ii.  281/f 
Goes,  Benedict,  20^  i.  175//,  21 8/1 
Gog  and    Mapjog    (Ung  and   Mungul), 
legend  of,  1.  56//,  57// ;   rampart   of, 
$^n ;     country    of,    285 ;   name    sug- 
gested by  Wall  of  China,  292/1 
Gogo,  ii.  398/* 

Goitre  at  Yarkand,  i.  187,  188// 
Golconda  diamond  mines,  ii.  362/1 
Gold,  Frankincense,  and    Myrrh,    their 
mystic  meaning,  i.  79,  %\n 


Gold  dust  in  Tibet,  ii.  49,  52/1 ;  ex- 
changed for  salt  in  Caindu,  ^4,  57/f ; 
Brius  River,  56 ;  in  Kin-shia-Kiang, 
72/1 ;  and  nuggets  in  Carajan,  70 ; 
abundant  in  Yun-nan,  95//,  106 ;  Cau- 
gigu,  116;  Coloman,  123;  infinite  in 
Chipangu,  253,  256 ;  in  Sea  of  Chin 
Islands,  264 ;  dust  in  Gulf  of  Cheinan 
Islands,  266  ;  not  found  in  Java,  274/f ; 
in  Locac,  276 ;  the  Malayo-Siamese 
territories,  179/*;  Sumatra,  284,  287/1; 
vast  accumulations  in  South  India,  /^, 
340,  348/7;  imported  into  Malabar, 
390 ;  and  into  Cam  bay,  398 ;  piur- 
chased  in  Socotra,  407 

Gold  and  silver  towers  of  Mien,  ii.  no 

cloths  of,   i.  41,  50,  60,  63,  65/f, 

75,  84,  285,  387,  ii.  23.   {See  Silk  and 
Gold.) 

of  the  Gryphons  in  Herodotus,  ii. 


419// 

—  Teeth  (Zardandan),  Western  Yun- 
nan, ii.  84,  88/1-91/1 

to  silver,  relative  value  of,  i.  426/r, 


ii.  95«'  ?56«,  59 1« 
Golden  King  and  Prester  John,  tale  of 

the,  ii.  17-22 

Island,  ii.  174/1,  175,  176//,  310/1 

Horde  (kings  of  the   Ponent),   ii. 

486/;,  492/f 
Golfoy  Ittdigo  diy  ii.  382/1 
Gomispola,  Gomispoda,  see  Gauenispola 
Gomushtapah,  Wall  of,  i.  57// 
Gomuti  palm,  ii.  297/2 
Gondophares,     a     king     in     the     St. 

Thomas  legends,  ii.  357/1 
Gordon's  **Ever  Victorious  Army,"  ii. 

179/X 
Gordun  Shdh,  i.  120/1 
Goring,  F.,  i.  74^ 
Goriosan,  ii.  260// 
Gor  Khar^  wild  ass,  i.  89/* 
Goshawks,  i.    50,   57/*,  96/1,   252,  402; 

black,  ii.  285,  345 
Gothia  (Crimean),  ii.  490  ;  its  limit  and 

language,  492/j 
Govy,   a  low  caste  in  Maabar,  ii.  341, 

349«,  355 
Goza,  i.  38/* 

Gozurat,  see  Guzerat 

Grail,  Buddhist  parallel  to  the  Holy,  ii. 

328/2,  330/1 
Granaries,  Imperial,  i.  443 
Grapes  in  Shan-si,  ii.  13,  15^/,  \(m 
Grass-cloths,  ii.  1 27/1 
Grasso,  Donato,  2^ 
Great  Bear  (Meistre),  ii.  292,  296/2 ;  and 

Little,  force  of,  and  application  of  these 

epithets,  286/1 
Great,  or  Greater  Sea  (Black  Sea),  i.  3», 

ii.  487,  488,  490 
Greece,  Bactria's  relation  to,  i.  160*1 
Greek  fire,  38 t  ii.  1 65/1 
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Greeks,  in  Tarcomania,  i.  43 ;  and  Greek 
tongue  in  Socotra,  ii.  408/f,  409^  ;  pos- 
sible relic  of,  4ion 
Green,  Rev.  D.  D.,  ii.  I93« 

Island,  legendary,  ii.  38i« 

Islands,  ii.  4I7« 

Mount,  Caml  aliic,  i.  365,  370// 

R. ,  s€€  Tsien  Tan^ 

Grcgorieff,  his  excavations  at  Sarai,  i.  6« 
Gregory  X.,  Pope,  stg  Theobald  of  Pia- 

cenza 
Grenard,  i.  i89»,  i<)on,  193W,  I95«,  20Ow, 
203//,  276//,  3io»,  324//,  409//,  ii.  5/1, 
27« 
Grioni,  Zanino,  ii.  5I7« 
Griu/  {kurut)^  sour-curd,  i.  265« 
Groat,  Venetian  jp'ossc^  i.  424,  426/y,  ii. 
22,  66,  153,  181,  201,  225,  236,  354, 

Groot,  Professor,  J.  J.  M.  de,  i.  209/1, 

251/1,  268/7,  ii.  135/f 
Grote,  Arthur,  ii.  444// 
Grueber  and  Dorvillc,  Jesuit  travellers,  i. 

276/1 
GruSy    cinnra,    an/i^ofu,    leucogeranuSy 

mouachusy  i.  297 /f 
Gryphon,  see  Rue 
Guasmul  (Basmul),  half-breeds,   i.  284, 

292/f 
Guchluk,  i.  i6i/t 
Gudar  (vill.ige),  i.  113// 
Guddtriy  musk  animals,  Tibet,  ii.  45,  49/f 
(ludran,  i.  126/f 
Guebers,  the,  i.  88//,  96/1 
Gujdh,  Hulaku's  chief  secretary,  i.  33/' 
Cuj^aly  bdellum,  ii.  397// 
Guilds  of  craftsmen  at  Kinsay,  ii.  1S6 

Venetian,  yj 

Guinea-fowl,  ii.  431,  437// 

(luions,  a  quasi -Til  nil  an  trilje,  ii.  6of/ 

(lUmish-Khdnak,  silver  mines,  i.  4«;// 

Ciunpowder,  rj8 

Clurgan,  a  Tartar  chief,  ii.  474// 

Gur/pin,  son-in-law,  a  title,  i.  28S// 

Gur-Khan  of  Karacathay,  i.  233// 

(vutturals,  Mongol  elision  of,  i.  8//,  64// 

Guz=  ICO,  i.  261,  263/1 

Guzcrat   (Gozurat),    ii.    389,    300,    302, 

394"  J  products,  mcdi.cval  jirchitcclurc 

and  dress,  393  ;  work,  393-394»  395" 

Ha  AST,  Dr.,  discovers  a  fossil  Rue,  ii. 

417" 
Habii)-ullah  of  Kh«»tari,  i.  189// 

ITabsh  f/Mjosh),  sfg  Abyssinia 

]  ladhramaut  {Srssania  Adntmefarum),  i. 

S2/1 

Hadiah,  ii.  436// 

II.itkT,  ii.  445// 

Hai-nan,  (iulf  of,  ii.  266/1 

language  <»f,  ii.  244" 

I  lair)*  men  in  Sumatra,  ii.  301/* 

Ilajji  Mahomed,  i.  211/1,  22\n 
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Hakeddin,  ii.  436^ 

Half-breeds,  see  Argon 

Hamd  Allah  Mastaufi,  the  geographer,  i. 

76/1,  8i/»,  84«,  92«,  135/* 
Hamilton,  Captain  Alexander,  i.   io6«, 

1 22/1 
Hammer- Purgstall  on  Marco  Polo,  //f 
Ilamum  Arabs,  ii.  443/7 
Hamza  of  Ispahan,  L  loin 
Ilamza  Pantsuri,  or  Fantsuri,  ii.  303/1 
Hanbury,  D.,  ii.  183//,  226/1,  229^ 
Han-chung  (Cuncun),  ii.  31,  32^,  34^, 

35» 
Hang-chau  fu,  see  Kinsay 

Han    d>Tiasty,   i.    193/1,  347/1,   ii.    32/1, 

River,  ii.  34/1,  35/1,  149/f,  167/1 

Hanjam,  i.  11 5/7 

Ilan-kau,  ii.  1 83/1 

Hansi,  ii.  427/1 

Han  Yu,  ii.  81 /< 

Hardniy  i.  141/* 

Harhaura,  W.  Panjdb,  i.  104/f 

Harlez,  ^Igr.  de,  i.  305// 

Hdrmozeia,  i.  1 14/1 

HarpagomiSy  fossil  Rue,  ii.  417/* 

llarran,  i.  23/f 

Ilarshadeva,  king  of  Kashmir,  i.  169/f 

Ilarsuddi,  temple  of,  ii.  349» 

Ilaru,  or  Aru,  ii.  303/1 

IJashfshfn,  see  Assassins 

Ilasik,  ii.  444/1 

Massdn  Kala,  hot  springs  at,  i.  47// 

Hassan,  son  of  Salxih,  founder  of  the 
Ismailites,  i.  14 1 /i 

Hastings,  Warren,  letter  of,  i.  57// 

Hatan,  rebellion  of,  i.  346/1 

Haunted  deserts,  i.  197,  201/f,  274 

Ilavret,  Father  H.,  ii.  155/*,  2I2>/ 

IlawiMy  (Avarian),  the  term,  ii.  356« 

Hawks,  hawking  in  Georgia,  i.  50,  57/f  ; 
Vezd  and  Kerman,  88,  90,  96// ;  Bad- 
akhbhan,  158,  162/* ;  Ktzina,  223 ; 
among  the  Tartars,  252  ;  on  shores 
and  islands  of  Northern  Ocean,  269, 
273/1  »  Kiibldi's  sport  at  Chagannor, 
296;  in  mew  at  Chandu,  299  ;  trained 
eagles,  397,  399// ;  Kubldi*s  establish- 
njent  of,  402,  403,  407/1,  ii.  13 ;  in 
Tibet,    50 ;    Sumatra,   285 ;    Maabar, 

345 
Hn\i"n    I.   (Hcthuni),   king    of    Lesser 

Armenia,  //,   i.  25//,  42/*,  ii.    592/1  ; 

his  autr>graph,  /  7 
Hazarns,  the,  Mongol  origin  of,  i.  i02/f ; 

lax  cu-stom  ascrilic-d  to,  2i2ff,  ii.  56M 
Hazkxna,  king  of  Abyssini.i,  ii.  436/y 
Heat,    great   at    Hormuz,    i.    108,    109, 

119//,  ii.  452  ;  in  India,  343,  375*376 
Hcnvfn,  C!ity  of  (Kinsay),  ii.  1S2,  184//, 

1S5,  203 
Hc<lin,  Dr.  Sven,  i.   iSS;/,   190//,  193//, 

198//,  203/f,  225/f,  276/f 
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Ileibak,  caves  at,  i.  i^(m 

Height,  effects  on  fire  of  great,  i.   171, 

I78« 
Heikel,    Professor    Axel,   on    Buddhist 

monasteries  in  the  Orkhon,  i.  228» 
Ilei-shui  (Mongol  Etsina)  River,  i.  225/1 
Hel,  Ela  (Cardamom),  ii.  388« 
Helena,  Empress,  i.  82« 
Helli,  sfe  Eh 
He-lung  Kiang,  ii.  35« 
Hemp  of  Kwei-chau,  ii.  127 
Henry  H.,  Duke  of  Silesia,  ii.  493// 
Henr>'  HI.,  i.  27/1,  $6n 
Hcraclius,  Emperor,  said  to  have  loosed 

the  shut-up  nations,  i.  56/1 
Herat,  i.  I50«,  ii.  402^ 
Hereditary  trades,  ii.  186,  196// 
Hereford,  Map,  /j^,  i.  134^ 
Hermenia,  see  Armenia 
Hermits  of  Kashmir,  i.  166,  169// 
Herodotus,  i.  I35«,  ii.  I04i»,  109/1 
Hethum,  see  Hayton 
Hiai- or  Kiai-chau  (Caichu?),  ii.  I9« 
Hides,  ii.  398.    {See  Leather.) 
Hili,  Hili-Marawi,  see  Ely 
Hill-people  of  Fo-kien,  wild,  ii.  225,  22%h 
Hinaur,  see  Hundwar 
Hind,  ii.  402/f 
Hindu  character,   remarks  on  frequent 

eulogy  of,  ii.  367 

Kush,  i.  104//,  164//,  i65«,  ii.  594/1 

Hindus,  their  steel  and  iron,  i.  93W 

in  Java,  ii.  283/1 

Hing-hwa,  language  of,  ii.  244/1 
Hippopotamus  teeth,  ii.  413,  421/1 
Hips,  admiration  of  large,  i.  160 
Hirth,  Dr.  F.,  ii.  27/*,  28/1,  89/1,  194^, 

199/1 
Hiuan-Tsung,  Emperor,  ii.  28/1 
Hiuen  Tsang,  Dr.,  a  Buddhist  monk,  i. 

1 64/1- 165/*,    169/*,    I74«i    1 89/1- 1 93/*, 

197 /I,  202/1,  22i«,  222/1,  306/f,  446//, 

iL  28/1,  6o/»,  594/1,  595« 
Hochau,  in  Sze-chwan,  Mangku  Khan's 

death  at,  i.  245// 

in  Kansuh,  ii.  29/1 

Hochung-fu  (Cachanfu),  ii.  25^ 

Hodgsun,  Mr.,  ii.  ii6/f 

Hoernle,  Dr.,  i.  190/1 

Hoios,  ii.  262/9 

Ilokien-fu  (Cacanfu),  ii.  133// 

Hokow,  or  Hokeu,  ii.  224/1 

Holcombe,  Rev.  C,  on  Hwai-lu,  ii.  15 ; 

on  Yellow  River,  23 ;  on  Pia-chau  fu, 

25 ;  on  road  from  T*ung-kwan  to  Si- 

ngan  fu,  27 
HoUingworth,  H.  G.,  ii.  144// 
Holy  Sepulchre,  ii.  429;  oil  from  lamp 

of,  i.  14,  19,  26 
Homcritae,  ii.  432/1 
Homi-cheu,  or  Ngo-ning,  ii.  122//,  128//, 

129//,  131/f 
Homme f  its  technical  use,  i.  27//,  342/f 


Hondios  map,  i.  102/1 

Ho-nhi,  or  Ngo-ning  (Anin)  tribe,  ii. 
I20«,  1 21 /I.     {See  Homi-cheu.) 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  on  bamboo  ex- 
plosion, ii.  46» 

Horiad  (Oirad,  or  Uirad)  tribe,  i.  300, 
3o8/« 

Ilormuz  (Hormos,  Curmosa),  i.  83,  107, 
iio«,  ii.  340,  348/*,  370,  402/f,  449, 
451  ;  trade  with  India,  a  sickly  place, 
the  people's  diet,  i.  107,  ii.  4«;o :  ships, 
108 ;  great  heat  and  fatal  wind,  108, 
109,  1 1 9/1,  I20n  ;  crops,  mourning  cus- 
toms, i.  109  ;  the  king  of,  1 10  ;  another 
road  to  Kerman  from,  no,  I22n ; 
route  from  Kerman  to,  iio/i;  site  of 
the  old  city,  id,  ;  foundation  of, 
1 1 5/1;  history  of,  I20n;  merchants, 
ii.  340  ;  horses  exported  to  India  from, 
348/1 ;  the  Melik  of,  449,  450,  451 

Island,  or  Jerun,  i.   iio«,  iii/f,  ii. 

451/f ;  Organa  of  Axian,  L  II5«,  I2i« 

Ilormuzdia,  i.  inn 

Horns  of  Ovts  Poli^  i.  171,  176/* 

Horoscopes,  in  China,  L  447,  ii.  191  ; 
in  Maabar,  344 

Horse-posts  and  Post-houses,  i.  433,  437/* 

Horses,  Turkish,  i.  43,  44/f ;  Persian, 
83,  86/1 ;  of  Badakhshan,  strain  of 
Bucephalus,  158,  162// ;  sacrificed  at 
Kaans'  tombs,  246 ;  Tartar,  260,  264^  ; 
and  white  mares,  300,  308/f ;  presented 
to  Kaan  on  New  Year's  Day,  390 ;  of 
Carajan,  ii.  64,  78,  %\n\  their  tails 
docked,  82// ;  of  Anin,  119  ;  tracking 
by,  1 74/1 ;  decorated  with  Yaks'  tails, 
355  ;  now  bred  in  S.  India,  340,  342, 
348«,  350«,  438,  450 

great  trade  and  prices  in  importing 

to  India  from  Persia,  i.  83,  86// ;  modes 
of  sliipmcnt,  108,  117/1 ;  from  Carajan, 
ii.  78 ;  from  Anin,  1 19 ;  from  Kis, 
Hormuz,  Dofar,  Soer,  and  Aden,  340, 

348W,  370,  395.  438;  Esher,  442; 
Dofar,  444 ;  Calatu,  450,  451/9 

duty  on,  438  ;  captured  by  pirates, 

395  ;  their  extraordinary  treatment  and 
diet  in   India,  340,  345,   348«-349«» 

35i«»  459 
Horse-stealing,  Tartar  laws  z^.,  i.  266 

Hosie,  A.,  iL  iy.n\  on  Ch'^ng-tu,  4a« ; 

brine- wells  of  Pai -yen-chine,  58/1 ;  on 

the  Si- fan,  6off,  6i/y ;  on  Caindu  Lake, 

72// 
Hospitals,  Buddhist,  i.  446/9 
Ilostelries,  at  Cambaluc,  i.  412 ;  on  the 

Cathay  post-roads,  434 ;   ii.   32// ;  at 

Kinsay,  193 
Hot  springs  in  Armenia,  i.  45,  46/f ;  near 

Hormuz,  no,  122/9 
Hounds,  Masters  of  Kaan's,  i.  400-401/1 
Hours,  struck  from  Cambaluc  bell-tower, 

^*  373i  414;  At  Kinsay,  ii.   188;  on- 
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Hours  {continued) — 
lucky,   364,    368/1 ;  canonical,    36S//, 

369^. 
Hsi  Hsia  dynasty,  i.  20^n 

Hsiang-chfny  Hsiang^  wood,  ii.  30i» 

Hu-chau  fu  (Vuju),  ii.  184/1 

Hui-hui,  white  and  black  capped,  two 
Mohammedan  sects,  ii.  30/f 

Hukaji  (Ilogdchi,  Cogachin),  Kiiblai's 
son,  i.  36 1 /f,  ii.  76,  80// 

Hukvian-hicn,  ii.  230;/ 

Hulaku  Khan  (Alau,  Alacon),  Kiiblai's 
brother,  and  founder  of  Mongol  dynasty 
in  Persia,  70,  i.  5,  10,  61//,  64/j,  334// ; 
war  with  Barka  Khan,  8»,  103;/ ;  takes 
Baghdad  and  puts  Khalif  to  death, 
63,  66«,  85^,  86« ;  the  Ismailites 
and  the  Old  Man,  145,  245,  247;! 

his  treachery,  ii.  181;/  ;  his  de- 
scendants, 477;  liattle  with  Ikirca,  494  ; 
his  followers,  495 

Ilullukluk,  village,  near  Sivas,  i.  45;/ 

Human  fat,  used  for  combustion  in  war, 
ii.  i8o» 

sacrifices,  i.  208;/ 

HumHyun,  Emperor,  i.  155/*,  277« 

Humboldt,  /06,  /07,  //o,  120^  i.  I78« 

Hundwar(Onore,  Hinaur),  ii.  390/1,  440;/ 

Hundred  Eyes,  prophecy  of  the,  ii.  145, 
146,  149/1 

Ilundwdniy  (ondanique),  Indian  steel,  i. 

93« 
Hungary,  Hungarians,  ii.  2S6//,  492// 

Hung  Iiao,  Chinese  author,  i.  2\2n 

Hun -ho  (Sanghin  Kivcr),  ii.  5/1,  6/1 

Hunting  equipment  and  Exj^dition, 
Kublai's,  i.  397,  398//,  404  ;  Kang-hi's, 
407/1 

preserves,  ii.   13.    (.SV^  also  Sport.) 

Hutton,  Captain,  i.  loo/i 

Hwa-chau,  li.  29/1 

Hwai-lu,  or  Ilwo-luh'ien  (Khavailu),  the 
Birmingham  of  N.  Slumsi,  ii.  15// 

Hwai-ngan-fu  (Coiganju),  ii.  152// 

Hwai  River,  ii.  143//,  152// 

Hwang-ho  (Yellow  River),  i.  245//,  282/r, 
286/r,  ii.  23//,  25//,  27//  ;  ch.mgL-s  in 
its  courses,  137//,  142//,  143//;  its  em- 
bankments, 143M 

H  wan -ho,  ii.  6// 

Hyena,  i.  378// 

Hyrcania,  king  of,  i.  57/f 

Iabadii*,  ii.  286/1 

Ibnal-l'urat,  i.  67// 

Ibn  liatuta  (Moorish  traveller,  circa  A.D. 

i330-'35o>.   »•  4"  9".  37^'.  44".  4^//, 

65//,  75//,  76/;,  85//,  lOI//,  no//.  III//, 
116^/,    I20/I,    I4S//,    150/;,   I5I//,    161//, 

165/f,  202//,  247//,  294/1,  346//,  3q6«- 
41cm,  ii.  116//,  163//,  214//,  2S2//,  2S6//, 
3 1 2/1,  322/1,  337/».  346/1,  3S0//,  39 1 /I, 
413//,   440n,  44*t//,   445/r,   465/1;    his 


account  of  Chinese  joggling,  1316/1; 
his  account   of  Khansa  (kinsay),   ii. 
214/* ;  of  Zayton,   238// ;  in  Sumatra, 
289/f,    294// ;  on  Camphor,   303// ;  in 
Ceylon,  315//,  322/1,  337/* ;  at  Kaulam, 
377/1,  380/1 ;   in  Malabar,  391/1 ;  sees 
Rukh,  419/f ;  his  account  of  Maldives, 
425/1 ;      dog-sledges,     481/1,     483/1 ; 
Market  in  Land  of  Darkness,  486/1; 
on  Silver  Mines  of  Russia,  488/f 
Ibn  Fozldn,  see  Fozlin 
Ichin-hien,  ii.  154//,  168//,  173/* 
Ichthyophagous  cattle    and   people,    ii. 

442,  443,  444// 
Icon  Amlac,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  434/f- 

43(5/1 
Iconium  (Koniyah,  Conia),  i.  43,  44M 
Idolatry  (Buddhism)  and  Idolaters,  in 
Kashmir,  i.  166, 168//;  their  decalogue^ 
167,  170//  ;  Pashai,  172;  Tangut,  203, 
207//;  Kamul,  210;  Kanchau,  219, 
221  n;  Chingintalas,  212;  Suhchau, 
217  ;  Etzina,  their  fasting  days,  220, 
222/f,  223 ;  Tartars  and  Catliayans, 
263,  343,  445.  456;  Erguiul,  274; 
Egrigaia,  281  ;  Tenduc,  284,  285 ; 
Chandu,  300-303  ;  at  Kubldi's  birthday 
feast,  387  ;  Cachanfu,  ii.  23  ;  Kenjanfu, 
24  ;  Acbalec  Manzi,  33  ;  Sindafu,  37  ; 
Til)et,  45,  49;  Caindu,  53  ;  Yachi,  66  ; 
Carajan,  76 ;  Zardandan,  84  ;  Mien, 
109;  Caugigu,  116;  Coloman,  122; 
Cuiju,  124  ;  Cacanfu,  132  ;  Chinangli, 
135;  Sinjumatu,  138;  Coiganiu,  151  ; 
Paukin,  152;  Tiju,  153;  Nanghin, 
157;  Chinghianfu,  176;  Tanpiju, 
218;  Chipangu,  253;  Chamba,  2w5  ; 
Sumatra,  284,  292,  299 ;  Nicobars, 
306  ;  Mutfili,  360  ;  Coilum,  375  ;  Eli, 
385  ;  Malabar,  389 ;  Tana,  395 ; 
Caml)aet,  397;  Semenat,  398;  Far 
North,  479 
Origin  of,  ii.    318,   319;  of  Brah- 

mans  3^4;  "fjogis,  3^5 

Id<»ls,  Tartar,  i.  257,  258//,  456,  ii.  479; 
Tangut,  203-207/f ;  colossal,  219, 
221/;;  of  Caihay,  263;  of  I^csi 
or  I^mas,  302;  of  Scnsin,  303,  323/f- 
J26/1 ;  of  East  generally,  263,  265/1 ; 
m  India,  340,  345 

l€p65ov\oi,  ii.  35i/« 

Icu,  (inostics  of,  ii.  321/f 

Ifat,  Aufat,  ii.  435/1 

Ig«  F),  or  Irej,  cipital  of  the  Shawinkdrs, 
i.  86 

IgKi  Zion,  lakba  Siun,  king  of  Abyssinia, 
ii.  435*/ 

//I'A/,  o  •lumia.sioner,  i.  30/1 

Ilchi,  niMlcrn  capital  of  Khotao,  i.  189/1, 

I<)0// 

Ilrhi^.ulai  Khan,  i.  I  bo// 
Ilija,  hot  springs  at,  i.  47/f 
Ilklian,  the  title,  10 
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IlydtSi  nomads  of  Persia,  i.  85 
Imdms  of  the  Ismailites,  i.  1469 
Im  Thurn,  Everard,  on  Couvade^  ii.  94« 
Incense,  Sumatxan,  ii.    286 ;    brown   in 

West   India,    395,    396«;   white  (i.e. 

frankincense),  in  Arabia,    396M,   442, 

443«>  445i  446«-449« 
India,  /-?,  i.    I,  107,  109,   167,  414,  u. 

76,  78,  107,  115,  119,  236,  249;  horse 
trade  to,  i.  83,  86« ;  trade  to  Manzi  or 
China  from,  ii.  190,  216,  390,  395  ; 
bcHeved  to  breed  no  horses,  340,  342, 
438,  450 ;  trade  with  Persia  and 
Arabia,  370;  western  limits  of,  401, 
40211 ;  islands  of,  423, 425^ ;  division  of, 
424  ;  sundry  lists  of  States,  ^2(>n•^^n  ; 
trade  with  Aden  and  Egj'pt,  438  ;  with 
Arabian  ports,  442,  444,  450 ;  con- 
fusion of  Ethiopia  and,  43211 
India,  the  Greater,  ii.  331  seqq.^  401, 
424 

its  extent,  ii.  425/1,  426^ 

the  Lesser,  ii.  424,  425»-426» 

Middle  (Abyssinia),  ii.  423,  427 

remarks  on  this  title,  ii.  431/* 

Maxima,  ii.  426/1 

Tertia,  ii.  425// 

Superior,  ii.  426/1 

Sea  of,  i.  35,  63,  108,  166,  ii.  265, 

424 
Indian  drugs  to  prolong  life,  ii.  yjon 
geography,   dislocation   of  Polo's, 

"•  377»i  390"»  396«i  403«i  426/1 

nuts,  see  Cocoa-nuts 

steel  (ondanique),  i.  93// 

Indies,  the  Three,  and  their  distribution, 

ii.  424,  426/x 
Indifference,      religious,      of      Mongol 
{    Emperors,  i.  14/f,  349/f 
Indigo,  mode  of  manufacture  at  Coilum, 

"•  37S»  38i«f  382«;  in  Guzcrat,  393; 

Cambay,  398 ;   prohibited  by  London 

Painters'  Guild,  382/1 
Indo-China,   ii.    426//;    States,  42-123, 

266-277 
Indragiri  River,  ii.  283/f 
Infants,  exposure  of,  ii.  147,  151/f 
Ingushes  of  Caucasus,  i.  268/f 
Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  i.  62/1 
Inscription,    Jewish,   at    Kaifungfu,     i. 

346/» 
Insult,  mode  of,  in  South  India,  ii.  371 
Intramural  interment  prohibited,  i.  414 
Invulnerability,     devices    for,    ii.    259, 

263/* 
'Irdk,  i.  74,  84/*,  86//,  145/1 
Irghai,  i.  281/f 
Irish,  accused  of  eating  their  dead  kin, 

ii.  298/1 
M.S.  version  of  Polo's  Book,  102- 

J03 
Iron,  in  Kerman,  i.  90,  92//,  93//,  94/f ; 

in  Cobinan,  125 


Iron  Gate  (Derbend  Pass),  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Alexander,  i.  53*,  541J ; 
gate  ascribed  to,  57/1,  ii.  494 

Irtish  Kiver,  ii.  493/1 

Isaac,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  432//,  433/f 

Isabel,  queen  of  Little  Armenia,  i.  42/f 

Isabeni,  ii.  432/f 

Isentemur  (Sentemur,  Essentcmur), 
Kubldi's  grandson,  ii.  64,  8o/< 

Ish,  the  prefix,  i.  156/f 

'Ishin,  i.  119/2 

Ish-Kdshm,  L  156//,  172/1;  dialect,  i6o», 

173^* 
Iskandar,  Shah  of  Malacca,  ii.  282// 

Islands,  of  the  Indian  Sea,  ii.  249,  424, 
426/1;  of  China,  251,  264;  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cheinan,  266/1;  Male  and 
Female,  404  seqq. 

Isle  d'Orlcans,  ii.  277/1 

Isle  of  Rubies  (Ceylon),  ii.  314/1 

Ismail,  Shah  of  Persia,  i.  61/1 

Ismailites,  see  Assassins 

Ispahan  (Istanit,  Istan,  Spaan),  kingdom 
of  Persia,  L  83/1,  85/1 

Israel  in  China,  see  Jews 

Iteration,  wearisome,  ii.  133/i 

I'tsing,  iu  283/f 

Ivongo,  ii.  414/1 

Ivory  trade,  ii.  423,  424/1 

Izzuddin  Muzafiar,  suggests  paper-money 
in  Persia,  i.  428//,  429/1 

jACiNTir,  ii.  362/f 

Jacobite  Christians,  at  Mosul,  i.  46,  60, 

61/1,  ii.  409/1,  432//-433/1;  at  Tauris,  i. 

75 »  n^ ;  Yarkand,   187  ;  perhaps  in 

China,  291/1 
Jacobs,  Joseph,  Barlaam  and  Josaphat, 

ii.  327/1 
Jadahf  or  Yadah-Tdskf  i.  309/1 
Jade  stone   (jasper)  of  Khotan,  i.    191, 

193''.  194 
Jaescl.ke,    Rev.  H.  A.,  i.  209//,   243/1, 

314//,  324/1 

[affa,  Count  of,  his  galley,  ^,  ^9 

[aipdl.  Raja,  iL  346/1 

[ajnagar,  li.  427/1 

[aldluddfn  of  Khwarizm,  i.  91/1,  236/f 

jamdluddfn-al-Thaibi,  Lord  of  Kais,  L 

65/1,  ii.  333/1,  348/1 

Jamaluddin,    envoy    from     Ma' bar     to 

Khanbaligh,  ii.  337/1 

Jambi  River,  ii.  283/1 

James  of   Aragon,   king,    i.    273/1,    ii. 

163/1 

Jdmisfulah  (Gauenispola),  ii.  307/s 
amui  Khdtun,  Kubldi's  favourite  Queen, 
her  kindness  to  the  captured  Chinese 
princesses,  i.  38//,  358/1,  ii.  151/1 
Jangama  sect,  ii.  370/1 
Janibeg,   Khan  of  Sarai,   L    6/f,    264/1, 

352« 
Japan,  see  Chipangu 
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Japanese  paper-money,  i.  428/1 

Jaroslawl,  ii.  4S9// 

Jase^  stitched  vessel,  i.  \\^n 

Jaspar  (Caspar),  one  of  the  Magi,  i.  78, 

Jasper  and  chalcedony,  i.  191,  193/f 

Jatolic,  JdthaUk,  Jaselic,  Gdthalik 
(ira^oX</ctft),  i.  60,  dm 

Jauchau,  ii.  243^ 

Jauzgun,  former  captain  of  Badakhshan, 
i.  156// 

Java,  the  Great,  /j ;  described,  ii.  272  ; 
circuit,  empires  in,  275/1 »  Kubldi's 
expedition  against,  ib, 

Java,   the  Greater  and  Lesser,  meaning 
of  these  terms,  ii.  286/1 
ava,  the  Less,  see  Sumatra 
awa,  Jdwi,  applied  by  Arabs  to  islands 
and    products    of     the    Archipelago 
generally,  ii.  286// 

Jaya-Sinhavarman  IL,  king  of  Champa, 
ii.  27 1 /I 

Jazirah,  i.  dm 

Jehangfr  (Jchan,  Shah),  i.  i68/« 

Jenkinson,  Anthony,  L  9/1,  2 1 8/1 

Jcrun  (Zarun),  island,  site  of  the  later 
Hormuz,  i.  no//,  in//,  115//,  121/f 

Jerusalem,  /jo,  i.  19 

Jesuit  maps,  i.  408// 

Jcsujabus,  Nestorian  Patriarch,  ii.  377//, 
409/1 

Jews,  their  test  of  Mahomed*s  prophetic 
character,  i.  56/1 ;  shut  up  by  Alex- 
ander, ib.  ;  their  connection  with  the 
Tartars,  57// ;  in  China,  their  inscrip- 
tion at  Kaifungfu,  343,  346/f,  347/i ; 
in  Coilum,  ii.  375;  in  Abyssinia,  427, 
43 1 /I,  434/1 

Jibal,  i.  81// 

Nakus,    or   "Hill  of   the   Bell," 

Sinai  desert,  i.  202/1 

JiUl-ul-Thabiil,  "Hill  of  Drums,"  near 
Mecca,  i.  202/1 

Jiruft,  i.  92//,  106//,  III//,  Ii2/r 

J(»gis  (Chughi),  ii.  365,  369// 

John  XXI I. ,  Pope,  i.  4//,  5/1,  i86/f 

Johnson,  his  visit  to  Khotan,  i.  1 89/1 
190//,  192//,  195//,  1 98/1 

Johnston,  Keith,  i.  81/;,  ii.  67// 

Johoro,  Sultan  of,  ii.  281//,  282/f 
on  (Jilion,  or  Oxu^;  River,  ii.  458,  4O6 
Jord;inus,  Friar,  i.  37/1 
Jor-fattan  (Ikili:i{xitan),  ii.  386/1 
Joscphus,  i.  49//,  57//,  66/1 
Jubb  Kiver,  ii.  424/1 

Judi,  Mount,  i.  62/1 
ugglcrs,  at  Khan*s  feasts,  i.  383,  386//, 
392;   and  glccmen  conquer  Mien,    ii. 
no,  114// 

Juggling  extraordinary,  i.  316//,  3i8^'/j^^. 
uji,  eldest  s«>n  of  Chinghiz,  /o,  i.  5/r, 

239« 
Juju  (Cho-chau),  iL  10,  ii//,  127,  131^ 


Julman,  ii.  485// 

Junghuhu,  on  Batta  cannibalism,  ii.  288// ; 

on  camphor  trees,  303/1 
Junks,  ii.  252/1,  333/1.     {^See  also  Ships.) 
Jupdr,  i.  113// 

Justice,  administration  of  Tartar,  i.  266 
Justinian,  Kmperor,  i.  49/1 
Juzgdna  (Dogana),  i.  152// 

Kaan,  and  Khan,  the  titles,  10 

Kaan,  the  Great,  see  Kdbldi 

Kaans,  the  series  of,  and  their  burial 
place,  i.  245,  247//-250// ;  massacre 
of  all  met  by  funeral  party,  246,  250/1 

Kabul,  i.  104//,  165/1,  ii.  402/* 

Kachkdr  {Ovis  Vi^nei)^  wild  sheep,  i. 
^  158,  1 63/1 

Kadapah,  ii.  362/f 

Kafchi-kue,  ii.  128/1 

Kafirs  of  Hindu  Kush,  i.  165/1 ;  their  wine, 

87«,  I55« 

Kahgyury  Tibetan  Scripture,  ii.  347/1 

Kahn-i-Panchur,  i.  io6/f 

Kaidu  (Caidu)  Khan,  Kdbldi's  cousin 
and  life-long  opponent,  //,  i.  183, 
186//,  187,  214//,  ii.  148/1 ;  plots  with 
Nayan,  i.  333,  334^,  348  ;  his  differ- 
ences with  Kubldi,  ii.  457  ;  and  con- 
stant aggressions,  457-458  ;  his  death, 
459// ;  his  victorious  expedition  v, 
Kubldi,  459 ;  Kubldi^s  resentment, 
463  ;  his  daughter's  valour,  463  seqq,^ 
465/1 ;  sends  a  host  v.  Abaga,  467 

Kaifung-fu,  Jews  and  their  synagogues 
there,  i.  346/1,  347/f ;  siege  of,  ii.  1 58/t 

Kaikhdtu  (Kiacatu),  Khan  of  Persia, 
seizes  throne,  i.  35,  38// ;  his  paper- 
money  scheme,  428/1 ;  his  death,  428, 
ii.  475  ;  his  dissolute  character,  i.  9I//, 
Ii.  475 

Kaikhosru  I.  and  III.,  Seljukian  dynasty, 
i.  44// 

Kaikobad  I.  and  HI.,  i.  44/1 

Kaikus,  Izz  cd-din,  i.  44// 

Kail,  see  Cail 

Kain  (Ghdin),  a  city  of  Persia,  i.  86/f, 
1 24/1,  14 1 /f 

Kaipingfu  (Keibung,  Kainiinfu,  Kemen- 
fu),  i.  25,  227//,  304//,  306/1 

Kairat-ul-Arab,  i.  Il2/f 

Kais,  see  Kish 

Kais;iriva    (('ae<«ira'a,    Cas;iria),    i.    43, 

44",  49" 
Kajjala,   or    Khajlak,  a  Mongol  leader, 

i.  1 04/1 
Kakatcya,  dynasty,  ii.  362// 
Kakhycns,   Kachycns,  liil«  in  Western 

Vun-nan,  ii.  74//,  82//,  90/1,  I20« 
Kakula,  ii.  279// 
Kala'  AtLsh{Mra>ian  (Cala  Ataperistan), 

"The    Castle    of   the    Fire-worship- 

pcrs"),  i.  78,  82// 
Kala*  Safcil,  i.  85/1 
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Kalajan  (Calachan),  i.  281,  282// 

Kalamur,  ii.  427/1 

Kalantan,  ii.  279/f 

Kalchi,  Kalakchi,  i.  380^ 

Kales  Devar,  king  of  Ma'bar,  ii.  333^, 

335/1 ;  his  enormous  wealth,  333/1 
Kalgan,  or  Chang-kia-keu,  i.  295/* 
Kalhdt  (Kalhdtu,   Calatu,    Calaiate),   i. 

I20«,    ii.    348/1 ;    described,  449-450, 

4^1// ;  idiom  of,  451/1 
Kahddsa,  the  poet,  on  the  Yak,  i.  278/1 
Kilikut,  ii.  386//,  391/1,  440/1 
KdUfty  marriage  prices,  i.  256/1,  392/1 
Kalinga,  ii.  329/1,  330/1 
Kalinjar,  ii.  426/1 

Kalmia  angustifoliay  poisonous,  L  219/1 
Kam^l  Malik,  1.  68» 
Kamdrah,  Komar,  ii.  279/1 
Kamasal (Conosalmi),  Kahn-i-asal,  **The 

honey  canal,"  i.  99,  106/1 
Kambala,  Kubldi's  grandson,  i.  361/1 
Kambdyat  (Cambay),  ii.  398/1 
Kamboja  (Chinla),  ii.  134/1,  278/1,  374/1 
Kampar,   district   and    Kiver,   Buddhist 

ruins,  ii.  283/1 
Kamul    (Koraal,    Camul),   the    Mongol 

Khamil,  Chinese  Ilami,  i.  209,  211/1, 

214/1 
Kanat^  or   Karez^  underground  stream, 

i.  123,  124/1 
Kandt-ul-Shdm  (Conosalmi),  i.  106/1 
Kanauj,  ii.  427/1 
Kanbalu  Island,  ii.  414/1 
Kanchdu  (Campichu),  i.  219,  220/1 
Kandahir,  Kandar,  Ghandhdra,  ii.  72/1, 

73«»  329"»  402/1 
Kandy,  ii.  328/1 
Kanerkes,  or  Kanishka,  king,  i.    168/1 ; 

coins  of,  173/1 
Kang-hi,    Emperor,    i.    251/f,   407/1,   ii. 

8/1,  182/1 
Kank,  i.  194/1,  195/1 
Kanp'u  (Ganpu),  old  Port  of  Hang-chau, 

ii.  198/1,  199/1 
Kansan,  see  Shensi 
Kansuh,  i.  206/1,  220/1 
Kao  Hoshang,  i.  422/1 
Kao-Tsung,  Emperor,  ii.  28/1 
Kao-yu  (Cayu),  ii.  153/1 
Kapilavastu,  ii.  322/1 
Kapukada,  Capucate,  ii.  380^ 
Kardbughdj  Carabya^  Calabray  a  military 

engine,  ii.  168/1 
Kard  Hulun,  ii.  485/1 
Kardjdng  (Carajan,  or  Yun-nan),  ii.  64, 

67/1,  72/1,  73/1,  80/1 
Kardkdsh    ("black    jade")     River,    i. 

I93«. 
Kardkhitaian  Empire,  i.  231/1 

Princes  of  Kerman,  i.  91/f 

Kard  Khoja,  i.  214/1 

Karakorum    (Caracoron),   i.    66/1,    226, 

227/1,  269,  ii.  460 


Kara  KumiZy  special  kind  of  Kumiz, 
i.  259/1 

Kardmuren  (Caramoran)  River,  Mongol 
name  for  the  Hwang-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  i.  245/1,  282/1,  286/1,  ii.  22,  23/1 

Karana,  meaning  of,  i.  loi/i 

Kardni  (vulgo  Cranny),  i.  loi/i 

Karanut,  a  Mongol  sept,  i.  loi/i 

Karaun  Jidun,  or  Khidun,  i.  loi// 

Karaunahs  (Caraonas),  a  robber  tribe, 
i.  98,  loi/i,  121/1 

Karavat^  an  instrument  for  self-decolla- 
tion, ii.  349/1 

Karens,  ii.  74/1 

Karmathian,  heretics,  i.  187/1 

Karnul,  ii.  362/1 

Karrah,  ii.  427/1 

Karra-Mdnikpur,  i.  86/1 

Kartazonon,  Karkaddan,  rhinoceros,  ii. 
291/1 

Kasaidi  Arabs,  ii.  443/1 

Kash^  jade,  i.  193/1 

Kashan,  i.  81/1 

Kdshgar  (Cascar),  i.  180,  182/1 ;  Chan- 
kans  of,  193/f,  ii.  594/1 

Ka^hish  {Casses)f  i.  70/1,  iL  409/1 

Kashmir  (Keshimur),  i.  104/1,  164/1,  166; 
Buddhism,  166,  168/1;  beauty  of  the 
women,  166,  169/1 ;  conjurers,  166, 
168/1 ;  the  language  of,  16S/1 ;  sorcery 
in,  ii.  593 

Kashmiris,  i.  76/1,  166 

Kasia,  people  and  hills,  iL  59/1 

Kasyapa  Buddha,  ii.  356/1 

Kataghan,  breed  of  horses,  i.  162/1 

Katar  pirates,  ii.  409/1 

Katif,  li.  348/1 

Kattiawdr,  ii.  395/1 ;  pirates,  400/1 

Kaulam,  see  Coilum 

Kaulam-Mal6,  ii.  377/1 

Kauli  (Cauly),  Corea,  i.  343,  345/* 

Kaunchi  (Conchi),  Khan,  ii.  479,  481/r 

Kdveripattanam,  ii.  335/1 

Kiveri  River,  delta  of,  ii.  335» 

Kavir^  saline  swamp,  i.  124/1 

Kavvdyi,  ii.  388/1 

Kdyal,  Kdil,  see  Call 

Pattanam,  ii.  372/1 

Punnei-,  ii.  372/1 

Kayten,  ii.  234/1 

Kazan,  i.  6/1,  7/1 

Kaziwinah,  i.  lOi/i 

Kazbek,  i.  54^ 

KazN'ln  (Casvin),  i.  83,  84^,  ioi»,  141/1 

Keary,  C.  F.,  i.  429/1 

Kebteul^  night-watch,  i.  381/1 

Kehran,  ii.  426/f 

Keiaz  tribe,  i.  179/y 

Keibung  (Kaipingfu),  i.  25,  227/1,  304/f, 
3o6« 

Kelinfu  (Kienning-fu),  City,  its  bridges, 
ii.  225,  228/f,  229/1,  234/1 

Kemenfu,  see  Kaipingfu 
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Kenjanfu  (Si-ngan  fu),  ii.  24,  25//,  27/1- 

29// 
Kcraits,   a  great  Tartar  tril)e,  i.  236//, 

237«,  271//,  287//,  28S/1 
Kerala,  ii.  390// 
Kcria,  see  Kiria 
Keriza  River,  ii.  595« 
Kerman,  i.  89/f,  90,  109,  1 10,  ii.  452  ; 

route  to  Ilormus  from,  i.  91,  107,  1 10  ; 

steel  manufacture,  its  industries,  961/ ; 

king  of,  Atabcg  of,  107,  no;  stitched 

vessels    of,     Ii7w;    desert    of,    123, 

1 24/1 
Kcrulen    (K*i-lien)    valley,   the    Klians* 

burial-ground,  i.  248// 
Keshican  (Keshikten),  Kublai's life-guard, 

J-  379»  3^«».38iw,  394«. 

Kcsmacoran  (Kij  Makrdn),  i.  86/1,  ii.  401, 
402/r ;  Kij-Makrin,  402// 

Keujomg  Kwan,  village,  i.  28// 

Kliakdn,  the  word,  io 

Khalif  (CaliO  Mosta'Sim  Billah  of  Bagh- 
dad,  i.  63  ;  taken  by  Ilulakii  and 
starved  to  death,  64 ;  plot  v,  the 
Christians  laid  by  a  former  —  the 
miracle  of  the  mountain,  69-73  ;  be- 
comes secretly  a  Christian,  73 

A'hdiijj  ii.  439W 

A'AiiWf  stufl'  made  with  cotton  thread,  i. 
19OW 

Kh;imbavati(Cambay),  ii.  398/1 

Khanal)ad(Dc^na?),  i.  156// 

Khdn  Bddshah  of  Khotan,  i.  189// 

Khdnbalflc,  sre  Cambaluc 

Khanfu,  ii.  199'/ 

Khanikoff,  N.  dc  (travels  in  Persia),  i. 
49«,  53«.  58",   74«,  89//,  gift,  92«, 

96/1,    lOI//,    106//,     114//,    I2I»,     124//, 
141//,   150//,   193// 

Khanjdr-i-  nundwdn,  lumger  of  Indian 

steel,  i.  93« 
KhdH'khdndn,  a  title,  10 
Khanoolla  (Mount  Royal),  site  of  Ching- 

hiz\s  tomb,  i.  247;/ 
Khansa,  ii.  1 99/1,  214;/ 
Kharcsem,  Mount,  i.  155// 
Khato-trilK*,  ii.  120// 
Khatun-gol,    or    **  Lady's    River,"    i.e. 

Ilwangho.  i.  245//,  249/1 
Khatutt^  title  of  Khan's  wives,  10 
Kiiavailu  (IIwo-lu  h'ien),  ii.  15/f 
Kh.i/ars,  the,  i.  7/1,  ii.  492// 
Khitak,  i.  54// 
Khinika.  ii.  238// 
Khin.-a,    Khiii^sai,    KInnzai,    ii.     I44//, 

1 75/1,  214//.     {See  Kinsay.) 
Khitan,  Khitai,  // 

character,  i.  28/1 

-      -  d\n.i.sty  of  Liao,  i.  232//,  2SS//,  ii. 

zoti 
Khmer,  ii.  279/1 
KhiKialianda,  Ilkhan  of  Kerman,  i.  9 1// 

I03« 


Khojas,  name  of  modern  Ismailite  sect, 

i.  1 46/1,  163/f 
Klft>rasan,  province,  i.  38/1,  128//,  131/f, 

'35^'»  150^',  ii«  467/*,  474/* ;  tur- 
quoises of,  i.  92/f 

Khormuzda,  supreme  deity  of  the  Tartars, 
i.  257/1 

Khotan  (Cotan),  i.  188,  195//,  197//,  ii. 
594'»»  595" ;  fruits,  i.  190/1 ;  routes 
between  China  and,  191//  ;  buried 
cities  of,  192//;  its  jade,  193/1 

Khumbavati  (Cambay),  ii.  398/1 

Khumddn,  ii.  27/1 

Khusru,  Amfr,  Indian  poet,  i.  48/f,  96/1, 
104/f 

Khutuktai  Setzen,  Prince  of  the  Ordos,  i. 

,  ^57". 
Khwarizm,  i.  9// 

Kiacatu,  see  Kaikhdtu 

Kiahing  (Ciangan,  Canigan),  iL  1 85/1 

Kiai-  or  Hiai-chau  (Caichu),  ii.  19// 

Kiakhta,  i.  56/1,  218// 

Kia-k'ine,  Emperor,  iL  143/f 

Kiang,  the  Great  (Kian  and  Kian-Suy, 
and  in  its  highest  course  Brius,  the  Kin- 
sha  Kiang),  ii.  36,  56,  59/1,  60/1,  64, 
67/1,  69/1,  70//,  72//,  129//-131/1,  149/f, 
154/f ;  its  vastness,  and  numerous  craft, 
170,  171,  173// ;  steamers  on,  I73«, 
174/;;  its  former  debouchure  to  the 
south,  and  changes,  i.  199/1 

Kiang-Ch^,  ii.  157/1,  217//,  224^ ;  limits 
of,  2l8/f 

Kiang-IIung,    Xieng-IIung,    ii.     ii7«f, 

1 27//- 1 29//,  1 31 /I 
Kian^ka,  ii.  4S/1 
Kiang-mai,  Xieng-mai,  Zimm^,  ii.  117/f, 

128//,  279/1 
Kiangshan,  ii.  224// 
Kiangsi,  ii.  228// 
Kiang-su,  ii.  135/1 
Kiang-suy  (-shui)  River,  ii.  36,  40n 
Kiangtheu,  ii.  105//,  ill//,  113// 
Kiang-Tung,  ii.  117//,  279/1 
Kiao-chi  (Tungking),  Chinese  etymology 

of,  ii.  119/f,  128/t 
Kia    Tsing,    Kmpcror,    a    great    bridge 

builder,  ii.  6// 
Kirhau  Castle,  ii.  26/1 
Kieh-Ch'a,  ii.  283/1 
K'icn-ch'ang,  Kiung-tu  (Caindu),  ii.  ^on^ 

72// 
Kien-chau,  ii.  232// 
Kien-kwe,  ii.  232// 
Kien-Iung,  Emperor,  ii.  8/1,  196// 
Kicn-ning  fu  (Kelinfu),  ii.  228/» 
Kici>crt,  Map  of  AsiOy  i.  197// 
I    Kij-Makn-tn  (Kcsmacoran),  i.  86/1 
•    Kila*.i-Gabr,   *'Guel>er  Castle,"  i.  8iif, 

82/f 
Kilimanchi  River,  ii.  424/1 
Riming  shan  Mountains,  gold  and  silver 

mines,  t.  295// 
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Kimhy  kumiz  {kemiz)^  mare's  milk, 
— Tartar  beverage,  i.  257,  259« 

Kin,  or  Golden  Dynasty  in  N.  China;  /-?, 
i.  28«,  231//,  288/f,  ii.  8/1,  19//,  168//, 
190//;  their  paper-money,  i.  426//, 
430;/ ;  story  oi  their  Golden  King,  ii. 
17-22 

Kincha,  Chinese  name  for  Kipchak,  ii. 
179// 

Kin-Chi,  or  Gold-Teeth  (Zardandan),  ii. 
84-90// 

King  of  the  Abraiaman,  ii.  364 

of  England,  Kiibldi's  message  to, 

i.  34 ;  intercourse  with  Mongol  princes, 
36//,  ii.  177// 

of  France,  Kiibldi's  message  to,  i. 


34 
—  of  Spain,  Kiibldi's  message  to,  i.  34, 

ii.  477« 

Rev.  C.  W.,  i.  37o« 


Kings  of  Maabar,  the  five  brothers,  ii. 

33 1 »  333«»  334'',  337»,  338-339,  37© 
371  ;    their  mother's  efforts  to  check 

their  broils,  371 

subordinate,  or  Viceroys,  in  China, 

i.  360,  36i«,  ii.  24,  64,  ^d,  79/1,   190, 

I99« 

Tartar,  of  the  Ponent,  ii.  490,  492// 


Kingsmill,  T.  W.,  ii.  154//,  184//,  194/1, 

220/2 

King-t^-ch^n,  porcelain  manufacture,  iL 
243/1 

K'ing-yuan  (Ning-po),  ii.  238/1 

Kin-hwa  fu,  ii.  222/f 

Kinki,  Kimkhd,  ii.  238/2 

Kinsay  (King-sz^,  or  "Capital,"  Khansd, 
Khinsd,  Khingsai,  Khanzai,  Cansay, 
Campsay),  formerly  Lin-ngan  now 
Hang-chau  fu,  //,  ii.  146,  149/^  193/f ; 
its  surrender  to  Bayan,  146,  149/2;  ex- 
treme public  security,  147 ;  alleged 
meaning  of  the  name,  182,  184/f,  185  ; 
described,  185-208 ;  bridges,  185,  187, 
194// ;  hereditary  trades,  guilds  and 
wealthy  craftsmen  and  their  dainty 
wives,  186,  196/2 ;  the  lake,  islands 
and  garden-houses,  186,  187,  196// ; 
stone-towers — inhabitants'  clothing  and 
food,  187,  197/2-198/2;  guards  and 
police  regulations,  187-188;  fires,  188  ; 
alarm    towers,    paved    streets,     189 ; 

•  revenue,  189,  190,  215,  216,  217/2, 
218/2 ;  pavements,  public  baths,  port 
of  Ganfu,  189,  198/2,  199// ;  the 
province  and  other  provinces  of 
Manzi,  garrisons,  190,  200/2;  horo- 
scopes, funeral  rites,  191,  200»  ;  palace 
of  the  expelled  king,  192 ;  church, 
house  registers,  192,  200/2 ;  hostel  regu- 
lations, 193  ;  canals,  200  ;  markets  and 
squares,  201,  209/2;  fruits  and  fish 
shops,  202,  210/2 ;  women  of  the  town, 
physicians  and   astrologers,  courts  of 


justice,  203 ;  vast  consumption  of 
pepper,  204,  210/2;  inhabitants'  char- 
acter— their  behaviour  to  women  and 
foreigners,  204,  21 0/2,  211/2;  hatred  of 
soldiers,  205  ;  pleasures  on  the  lake 
and  in  carriage  excursions,  205,  211/2 ; 
palace  of  the  king,  206 ;  the  king's 
effeminacy  and  ruin,  207-208,  21 1/2; 
tides,  208// ;  plan  of,  209/f ;  notices  by 
various  writers  of,  2 1 3/1;  wealth  of, 
245/1 ;  sliips,  255,  260/2 

Kin-sha  Kiang,  "River  of  Golden  Sands  " 
(upper  branch  of  Great  Kiang,  Brius), 
ii*  36,  56,  64,  67/2,  69/1,  70/2,  72/2 

Kinshan,  see  Golden  Island 

Kinto,  or  Hintu,  Mongol  general,  ii.  260^ 

Kipchak  (Ponent),  Southern  Russia, 
events  related  by  Polo  in,  .?j,  i.  5,  6/2, 
ii.  490  seqq. ;  sovereigns,  492/2 ;  people 
of,  493/2 ;  extent  of  empire,  ib, 

Kirghiz  Kazak,  i.  313/2 

Kirghiz,  the,  i.  162/2,  176/2,  309/2,  ii.  362/f 

Kiria,  i.  192/2,  195//,  il  595/2 

Kirk,   Sir  John,  and   Raphia   palm,   ii. 

..597«. 
Kis,  Kish,  or  Kais  (Kisi),  now  Ghes,  or 

Kem,  island  in  Persian  Gulf,  L  63, 
64''»  33,  452  ;  merchants,  iL  340 ;  de- 
scribed, 453/2 

Kishik,  Kishikan,  Kizik,  Keshikchi,  see 
Keshican 

Kishm  (Casem),  i.  153,  155^,  156/2,  173// 

or  Brakht  (Oaracta),  island  in  the 

Persian  Gulf.  i.  115/2,  I2i/i 

Kistna  River,  ii.  362// 

Kitubuka,  General,  i.  85/2 

Kiu-chau,  ii.  222/2 

Kiulan  (Quilon),  see  Coilum 

Kizil  Irmak,  the,  i.  45/2 

Kizil  River,  L  54/2 

Kneeling  oxen,  i.  97,  99/r 

Kobad,  the  Sassanian,  i.  53/f 

Kobdo,  i.  215/2 

Koh-Bandn  (Cobinan),  i.  125 

Koja  (Coja),  a  Tartar  envoy  from  Persia, 

i-  32i  33",  38» 
Kokcha  River,  i.  1 54^2- 156/2,  162/2 

Kok'Tash^  greenstone  of  Samarkand,  i. 

187/2 
Kolastri,  or  Kolatiri  Rajas,  ii.  387/2 
Ko-li-ki-sze,  i.  289/2 
Kolkhoi  of  Ptolemy,  identified,  ii.  37 3« 
Kollam,  see  Coilum 
Koloman,  see  Coloman 
Kolyma,  bird-hunting  at,  L  272/1 
Ec^/ut/cov,  ii.  39 1/2 
Komdr,  ii.  279//,  383/2 
Ko/uip(a  &Kpov,  ii.  382/2 
Kondr    tree,    Marco    Polo's    apples    of 

Paradise,  i.  99/2 
Kondachi,  ii.  337/2 
Konkan,  Konkan-Tana,  ii.  367/f,  390//, 

396/1 
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KorafiOf  epithet  on  Indo-Scythic  coins,  i. 

loin 
Korea  J  History  of,  ii.  262/1 
Koresh  king,  i.  82;# 
Kornish^  or  K*o-tow  (Khen-theu),  L  391, 

393^* 
Kosakio,  a  general  against  Japan,  ii.  260/1 

Kosseir,  ii.  439/1 

Kotchercs,  Kurds  of  Mosul,  i.  62/1 

Kotiogh,  or  Kutlugh,  Sultan  of  Kcrman, 
i.  91/* 

Kotlogh  Shah,  the  Chaghataian  prince,  i. 
104//,  I2in 

Kotrobah  Island,  ii.  409/f 

Kouyunjik,  sculptures  at,  i.  loo/i 

Kozlov,  Lieutenant  K.  P.,  on  the  Lob- 
nor,  i.  199// 

Kuang-chou,  ii.  239// 

Kubendn  (Cobinan),  a  Kuh-bandn  *'  Hill 
of  the  Terebinths  or  Wild  Pistachios," 
i.  123,  124/1 

Kublai  (Cublay),  K44n,  the  Great  Khin, 
i.  8/f,  10,  II,  12,  15  ;  his  envoys  meet 
the  two  elder  Polos,  10 ;  receives  and 
questions  the  Polos,  11,  12;  sends 
them  as  envoys  to  the  Pope,  13 ;  his 
desire  for  Christian  teachers,  and  for 
oil  from  the  lamp  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  13,  14;  gives  them  a 
Golden  Tablet,  15;  his  reception  of 
the  three  Polos,  26 :  sends  >iarco  on 
an  embassy,  27 ;  Marco  grows  in 
favour,  30 ;  allows  the  Polos  to  depart 
wiih  Tablets  of  Authority,  33-35 ; 
rumour  of  his  death,  38// ;  sends  a 
napkin  of  asbestos  to  the  Pope,  213  : 
his  greatness  and  power,  246,  247/f, 
331  ;  his  milk  libations,  300;  his  in- 
scription at  Shangtu,  304// ;  Chinghiz's 
prophecy,  331  w  ;  his  lineage,  age,  and 
accession,  332  ;  Nayan*s  revolt,  333  ; 
Nayan's  defeat  and  death,  336-343 ; 
rebukes  anti-Christian  gibes,  344 ;  re- 
turns to  Caml/aluc,  348 ;  treats  four 
religions  with  equal  respect,  348// ;  his 
views  on  Christianity,  349//  ;  how  he 
rewards  his  captains,  350  ;  his  personal 
ap{)earance,  356  ;  his  wives  and  ladies- 
in-waiting,  356-358;  his  {xilacc  at  Cam- 
lvalue,  362  ;  builds  Camlaluc  city,  374; 
his  bodyguard,  379 ;  order  of  his 
feasts,  32^1  ;  celebration  of  his  birth- 
^^1%  3^71  J'is  distribution  of  robes, 
387,  394;  his  New  Year's  fea>i,  390; 
hi>  elephants,  39 1  ;  the  ICo-tou\  391, 
393";  ad- ij)!!»  ( 'hinese  ancestor- worship, 
392/<;  his  game  laws,  396 ;  his  hunt> 
ing  establishment,  397  ;  his  masters  of 
hounds,  400 ;  how  he  goes  a-hunting, 
402;  li(*w  hi.<>  year  is  >pcnt,  410; 
Ahmad's  intlucnce,  oppression,  and 
death,  416420;  his  treatment  of 
Mahomcdans,    422// ;    his    mint    and 


paper-money,  423;  his  purchase  of 
valuables,  425 ;  his  twelve  great 
Barons,  430 ;  his  posts  and  runners, 
433 ;  remission  of  taxes,  439,  443 ; 
his  justice,  440/1 ;  a  tree  planter,  440 ; 
Ids  store  of  corn,  443 ;  charity  to 
the  poor,  445 ;  his  astrologers,  446 ; 
gaol  deliveries,  and  prohibition  of 
gambling,  457 ;  his  early  cam[)aign  in 
Vun-nan,  ii.  46//,  79,  80// ;  and  the 
king  of  Mien  and  Bangala,  98,  no, 
114//;  Litan's  plot,  136;  sends  Ba>'an 
to  invade  Manzi,  145 ;  his  dealings 
with  Bayan,  148//,  149// ;  satisfied  with 
the  Polo's  mangonels,  1 59 ;  appoints 
Mar  Sarghis  governor  of  Chingliian- 
fu,  177;  the  city  of  Kinsay,  186-190; 
his  revenue  from  Kinsay,  215;  from 
Zayton,  235 ;  his  expedition  against 
Chipangu  (Japan),  255;  sends  force 
against  Chainlxi,  267,  270//  ;  attempts 
to  gain  Java,  272,  275/1 J  his  death, 
275/1 »  sends  to  buy  Cevlon  ruby,  313, 
315//;  sends  for  religions  of  Sakya, 
319;  testifies  to  miraculous  powersof 
Sakya's  dish,  320;  intercourse  with 
Ma'lMu-,  337/i;  with  Kaulam,  378/1; 
missions  to  Madagascar,  412-413 ; 
Kaidu's  wars  with  him,  457  seqq, 

Khan,     territories     and     people 

subject  to  (Turkistan),  i.  180,  188,  191, 
190  ;  (Tangutand  Mongolia),  203,  212, 
217,  269,  274,  281,  284,  285  ;  (Tibetan 
frontier  and  Yun-nan),  ii.  50,  53,  64, 
109,  116,  119,  122;  (Western  China), 
124,  127;  (N.  Eastern  China),  132, 135, 
138,  140,  141;  (Manzi),  151-153; 
(Sinju),  170;  (Caiju),  174;  Chinghian- 
fu,  176;  (Chinginju),  178;  (Suju), 
181  ;  (Tanpigu),  218;  (Chonka),  231  ; 
(Zayton),  234  ;  (Chamba),  267 ; 
(Sumatra),  272,  285,  292,  299 

Kuche  character,  i.  211/1 

Kudatku  Biiiky  an  I'fghur  poem,  i.  28/1 

Kuhistan,  or  Hill  cr)untry  of  Persia,  i. 
86/t 

Kukachin,  ste  Coc<ichin 

Kukin-Tdna,  ii.  396/1 

Kukju  (Genkju),  Kublai's  son,  i.  361/1 

Kuku-Khotan  ^Blue  Town),  depot  for 
Mongolian  trade  with  China,  i.  278/r, 
286//,  2S7// 

Ku-kwan,  Customs*  Barrier,  ii.  14// 

Kul.ib,  lions  in,  i.  152/2;  Salt  Mines, 
1 54/1 

Kulan,  A  sinus  Oftai^er,  the  Gor  Khar  of 
Persia,  i.  89// 

KuKisaikera,  ii.  335/1 

Kumar,  set  Konuir 

Kumhari,  Kumori,  sef  Comari 

Kumiz,  kimiz  (kcmiz),  Mare's  milk, 
Tartar  Uvcrage,  i.  257,  259/1,  300 ; 
sprinkling  of,  joS/r,  309/r  385/1,  41 1 
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Kummdjar,  ii.  49 1» 

Kdnburn  Monastery,  i.  3I9« 

Kunduz,  i.  152/1,  154^ 

Kufiduz  (beaver  or  sable),  i.  410;/ 

Kundaz-Baghldn,  i.  86;/ 

Kung-ki-cheng  (Fei-ch'eng),  ii.  6/1,  8« 

Kungurdts,  Kiinkurdts  (UngTat),a  Mongol 

tribe,  i.  38«,  loi//,  359//,  360 
Kunichi  (Cunichi,  or  Chinuchi),    "  The 

Keepers  of  the  Mastiff  Dogs,"  i.  400 
Kuniyah  (Conia),    Iconium,   Koniah,   i. 

43»  44«»  356» 
Kunlun  (Pulo  Condore),  ii.  277/1 

Kurd  dynasty,  i.  85« 

Kurdistan  (Curdistan),  i.  9/1,62^,83,  84/;, 

Kurds,  the,  i.  60,  62/1,  85/t 

Kureh-i-Ardeshfr  (Kuwdshfr),  i.  91// 

Kuria  Maria  Islands,  ii.  405/1 

Kuridai,  Kubldi's  son,  i.  361/f 

Kiirkahy  great  drum,  i.  340/*,  341// 

Kurmishi,  ii.  474^^ 

Kurshids  of  Luristdn,  i.  85/1 

Kurut  (Curd),  i.  262,  265// 

Kus,  Cos  (in  Egypt),  ii.  439// 

Kushluk,  the  Naiman,  ii.  20// 

Kutan,  son  of  Okkodai,  ii.  32// 

Kuichluk  Khan  (Buddhist),  Chief  of  the 

Naimans,  i.  188// 
Kutuktemur,  Kubldi's  son,  i.  361// 
Kutulun,  Princess,  ii.  465/1 
Kuwinji,  see  Kaunchi 
Kuyuk  Khan,  i.  14//,  245,  247/f 
Kwa-chau   (Caiju),   at    mouth  of  Great 

Canabon    Yang-tse-Kiang,    ii.    144/*, 

175" 
Kwan  Hsien,  ii.  41/1 

Kwansinfu,  ii.  221//,  224/f 

Kwawa,  i.e,  Java,  etymology,  ii.  119// 

Kwei-chau  (Cuiju),  li.  82//,  124^,  127//, 

129/2 
Kwei-hwa-ch*eng,  or   Kuku  Khotan,   i. 

278//,  286/«,  287/* 
Kweilei  River,  i.  345// 
Kyung-sang  province,  ii.  262/* 

Lac  (Wallachia),  Lacz,  i.  54//,  ii.  487, 

489//,  490,  491// 
Ladies'  dresses  in   Badakhshan,  i.  160, 

163/1 
Ladies  of  Kinsay,  ii.  186 
Lagong,  ii.  279/* 
Lahore  (Dalivar,  Dilivar),  i.    99,   104//, 

105//,  ii.  426/f,  427// 
Lahsa,  ii.  348// 
Ldiwurd  mines,  i.  162/f 
Lake,  Caindu,  ii.  53,  72/1 

Fanchau,  ii.  29/1 

Kinsay,  ii.  186,  196//,  200,  214// 

of  Palace  at  Camlkluc,  i.  365,  370/1 

Pleasure  parties  on,  ii.  205,  211/1 

Talifu,  ii.  80 

Yunnan-fu,  ii.  66 

Laknaoti,  ii.  427// 


Lakshamana  Deva,  king  of  Kashmfr,  i. 

104// 
Lamas  of  Tibetan   Buddhism,   i.    28/f ; 

their  superstitions  and  rites,  204,  207//, 

220,     22i/*.223«,     301,     302,    314/1, 

315// ;  their  monasteries,  303,  31^1 ; 

marriage,     303,     319^.       iSee     also 

Bakhshi.) 
Lambri,  kingdom  of,  ii.  299,  300//,  306, 

307/* ;  situation  of,  301// 
Lances  of  Sago  Palm,  ii.  305/* 
Lanchang,  ii.  279/f 
Land  of  Darkness,  ii.  484  seqq,  \  market 

in,  486// 
Langdarma,  i.  i68/f,  170/1 
Langting  Balghasun,  L  306// 
Languages  used  in  Mongol   Court   and 

administration,  i.  27,  ^8/2-30/1 
Lan-Ho,  i.  305 

Lanja  Bdlus,  or  Lankha  bdlus,  ii.  308/1 
Lanka  (Ceylon),  ii.  320^ 
Lan  Ki  Hien  (Nan-Che-hien),  IL  222//, 

224/1 
Lanner  Falcons,  i.  158,  162/*,  ii.  50 
Lan-tsangkiang  (Mekong)  River,  ii.  88//, 

1 28/f 
Lao-Kiun,  or  Lao-Tseu,  the  Philosopher, 

i.  322/1,  325//,  326// 
Laos,  people  of,  ii.  91//,  117//,  120//,  128// 
Lar,  or  Lat-Desa,  ii.  367/i 

province,  ii.  363,  367//,  403// 

Latin  version  of  Polo's  Book,  6jy  81  ^  go^ 

gS,  100 
Latins,  the  term,  i.  10,  12,  32 
Lats^,  Tibetan  for  musk,  i.  279/f 
Lauredano,  Agnes,  ii.  520/1 
Laurus  Cam/hora^  ii.  237/* 
Lawek,  Lawdki^  ii.  278/1-279/f 
Laxities     of     marriage     customs,      see 

Marriage 
Layard,  Mr.,  i.  85/f 
Layas,  see  Ayas 

Gulf  of,  i.  l^n 

Leather,  i.  395,  398 ;  embroidered  mats 

of  Guzerat,  393-394,  395« 
Leaves,  used  for  plates,  ii.   365 ;   green 

leaves  said  to  have  a  soul,  366 
Lecomte  on  Chinese  war  vessels,  i.  37/1 
Lembeser,  Ismaelite  fortress,  i.  146// 
Lenzin,  ii.  141/f 

Leon  I.,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  42// 
Leon  IL,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  44/f 
Leon  III.,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  i.  25/1 
Leon  VI.,  last  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  L 

42// 
Leopards,  ii.  282,  411,  431 ;  taught  to  sit 

on  horseback,  i.  299 ;  (Cheetas)  kept 

for  the  Chase  by  Kiibldi,  397 
Lepcchin,  Professor,  i.  9/* 
Le  Strange,  Guy,  i.  67//,  92^ 
Leung  Shan,  i.  245/f 

Levant,  term  applied  by  Polo  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Mongol  Khans,  i.  i,  5,  8/s 
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Levant  {continued) — 

lo,  32,  ^6,  44.   63,  84,  246,  270,  ii. 

50,  376,466,477,491,494 
Lewchew,  ii.  391// 
Lewis,  see  St.  Lewis 
Lewis  XL  and  XIL  (France),  i.  398// 
Lew-sha,    old  Chinese    name    fur   Lop 

Desert,  i.  198/1,  20in 
Leyes,  ste  Ayas 
Lhasa,    ii.    45W,     70//,     74// ;    Labrang 

Monastery  at,  i.  319// 
Zi,  Chinese  measure,  su[)])osed  to  be  con- 
founded with   miles,   ii.    193//,   194/7, 

209// 
Liampo  (Xingpo),  ii.  22S/1,  239/« 
Liang,  or  tael,  i.  426//,  427;/ 
Liang-chau   in    Kansuh,   i.    29//,   276/1, 

281/1 
Liao  djTiasty,  12^  i.  232;/,  28S//, 
Liao-tong,  i.  2S9//,  334/1,  345// 
LilKinos,  Aifiai^o<f>6pos  and  XificLyunoifMpos 

Xt^pa,  ii.  445//-446/< 

Lirinius,  Emi)cror,  i.  45// 

Lidc  (IJti),  ii.  297//,  305/1 

Lieuli  Ho,  ii.  6/< 

Lign-aloes    (eagle-wood),    ii.    87,    268; 

et)Tnolr>gy,    271//;    in   Sumatra,  284, 

287/f 
Ligor,  ii.  278/1 
Li^urium^  tlie  precious  stone,  Li,i^uirc,  i. 

39S/1 
Li  H'ien,  Tartar  ruler  of  Tangut,  i.  206// 
Likamankwas  of    Abyssinian   kings,    ii. 

34S/1 
Li-kiang  fu,  ii.  73;/,  90// 
I.iniynia^  ii.  40^!// 
Lindley,  i.  99// 

Lindsay,  lion.  R.,  ii.  46//,  74/1 
Litiffa,  ii.  370// 
Linju,  ii.  140,  141 // 
Lin-ngan  (Hang-clmu),  ii.  I4<j//,  193// 
Lin-ngan   in   \un-iian,  ii.    120//,    121/f, 

1 29// 
Linti'hing-y,  or  Lincliin;jhicn,  ii.  14 1// 
Lin-t*>ing  <hau,  ii.  139// 
Linn  an<i  Sun,  i.  352// 
Lions,  Mark,  ii.  376,  3S2//,  422 
f>n    the    Ox  us,    i.     151  ;    Chinese 

no:ii.n  of,  i.  39<.)// 

(apiKircndy  f«)r  tigers)  kepi  fur  the 


ih^isc   hy    KuMai,  i.   397.  ii.  31,   42, 

56,  21 ;,  210;  ^kin*?  of  slri|Ktl,  i.  405  ; 

jmw  h:!ii«'d  uiih  d<»gs.  ii.   126.     (Sr^ 

aU«»  TigiT<.) 
Lii'n'j*  Held  Tal lifts,  i.  35,  350,  352// 
/.//r,  various  \'ctictian,  00^  7/,  ii.  591//- 

592" 
ofg«.ld,  73 

Lislitin,  ii.  391// 

Lis^^u,  (ir  Lis.iu  tril>c,  ii.  60//,  90/1 

LitAJ,  ii.  30 1// 

Liinn,  rcivlliiin  of,  i.  "^l^n^  ii.  136,  13S// 


Lithang,  ii.  48//,  56/1,  67// 

Little  Orphan  Rock,  ii.  174// 

Liu  Fang,  founder  of  ist  Han  dynasty, 

ii.  32/1 
Liu  Pei  (Luo  IV),  of  the  Han  dynasty, 

ii.  32//,  38/* 
Livre  des  Meti'eille,  121  ^  ii.  527/1 
Livrcs  of  gold,  ii.  442 

Parisis,  90,  ii.  590// 

Tournuis,  i.  83,  86//,  ii.  590/; 

Li  Yuan-hao,  founder  of  the  Hsi  II sin 

dynasty,  Tangut,  i.  206/1 
Lo,  tribes  of  S.W.   China  so-called,  ii. 

123//,  124//,  129// 
Chinese  name  of  part  of  Siam,  ii. 

278/1 
Lob,  sec  Lop 

I-ocac,  kingdom  of,  ii.  276,  2'J7n-2Soft 
]x>ckhart.  Dr.  W.,  i.  372//,  377//,  ii.  8//, 

27//,  82//,  1 24/1 
Ij)koki  ii.  27S//-280// 
I^)lo  Irilies,  ii.  60//-63//,  69//,  70//,  123/1 
Longevity  of  Brahmins  and  Jogis,  ii.  365, 

3^" 
Longfellow,  i.  67/1 

Lop,  city  and  lake,  i.  194,  196 ;  desert, 

196,  197 
I^)phaburi,  ii.  278// 
Loping,  ii.  129//,  130 
Lor,  see  Liiristan 
Ix>rd,  Dr.  Percival,  i.  160/1 
Loss,  brownish -yellow  loam,  ii.  I4/K 
Lou|)s  ccrviers  (Ijtix),  i.  398/1 
Low  castes,  ii.  349-350/1 
I^iwatong  River,  ii.  130/1 
Loyang,  Hridge  of,  ii.  241// 
Lutein,  ii.  446/1,  449/1 
LuUin-Jawi,  ii.  286// 
Lulun-Shehri,  ii.  449// 
Lubbies,  ii.  372/2 
Lucky  and  unlucky  hours  and  days,  ii. 

3''.4,  36S// 
Lud<hir  Dc<>,  ii.  362// 
Lull -lit  )-ta  Pag<Kl:i,  Hang-chau,  ii.   193//, 

104/1 
Lukon-Kiao(llun-ho,  Pulis;ingliin River), 

ii.  5//,  6//,  8// 
Lukyn  I'«.»rt,  ii.  279//,  280// 
Lung-yin,  ii.  224// 
LuriMun  (Lor,  Lur),  kingdom  of  Persia, 

i.    S3,   84/1:  (Ircat  and    Little,  85/f ; 

chaiacter  of  Lurs  or  jK'oplc  of,  S7/1 
Lu'>i^p:\n,  John  dc,  l  42// 
Lut,    Dc^'rt  of  (Dasht-t-Lut),  i.    124//, 

127,  12S// 
Lu-:/u  ifiU*,  ii.  S2// 
Lynxes,  trained  to  hunt,  i.  397,  398/1 ;  in 

Cuncun,  ii.  31 

Ma   Tv.\n-mn,   the  Qiinese   Pliny,  L 

I(Oi/.  2'JI// 

Muulcn,  lur'iui  Use  mines  at,  i.  \,in 
Ma.auni,  or  Nubia,  ii.  43 im 
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Ma'bar  (Maabar,  i.e,  Coromandel  coast), 
province  of  India,  ii.  331,  332«,  338; 
Its  brother  kin^s,  331,  333;/,  335//,  370, 
371;  pearl  fishery,  331,  335«,  337» ; 
etymoloi;:}',  332/j ;  limits,  333/j ;  ob- 
scurity of  history,  334« ;  port  visited 
by  I'olo,  335// ;  nakedness  of  people, 
king,  his  jewels,  338-346;  his  wives, 
**  Trusty  Lieges,"  treasure,  339,  347«  » 
horses  imported,  340;  superstitious 
customs,  340;  ox-worship,  341 ;  Govis, 
ib, ;  no  horses  bred,  342,  350«  ;  other 
customs,  342  ;  mode  of  arrest  for  debt, 
343i  350";  great  heat,  343;  regard 
for  omens,  344,  35i«;  astrology, 
treatment  of  boys,  344 ;  birds,  girls 
consecrated  to  idols,  345,  35i«; 
customs  in  sleeping,  346,  352/; ;  ships 
at  Madagascar,  412 

Macartney's  Map,  i.  173;/,  292/1 

Macgregor,  Sir  C,  *' Journey  through 
Khorasan,"  i.  86//,  89// 

Mdchin,  city  of  (Canton),  ii.  175// 

Mdchin,  Mahdchin  (Great  China),  used 
by  Persian  writers  as  synonymous  with 
Manzi,  ii.  35/f,  144//,  175/1 

Maclagan,  Major-General  (R.E.),  i. 
'05«,  155// 

Madagascar  (Madcigascar),  ii.  411,  413//; 
confused  with  Magadoxo,  414// ;  ety- 
mology, 414//;  traces  of  ancient  Arab 
colonisation,  414// 

Mdddi,  Madavi,  Maudoy,  ii.  387/*,  388/1 

Madjgars,  ii.  491// -492// 

Madar-Des,  Eastern  Panjab,  i.  104/1 

Madras,  ii.  355//,  403// 

Madura,  ii.  333//,  334//,  335/1 

Maestro,  or  (ireat  Bear,  said  to  be  in- 
visible in  Sumatra,  ii.  292,  296/1 

Magadha,  ii.  356/* 

Magadoxo,  confused  with  Madagascar, 
ii.  414/1 

Magapatana,  near  Ceylon,  ii.  283/1 

Magi,  the  three,  i.  78-80 ;  legend  as  told 
by  Mas'udi,  82// ;  source  of  fancies 
about,  82// ;    names  assigned  to,  83// 

Magic,  of  Udyana.  i.  164^ ;  Lamaitic, 
301,  314//.     (5^^  iilso  Sorcerers.) 

Magical  darkness  (dry  fog  and  dust 
storms),  i.  98,  105/1 

Magnet,  Mount,  ii.  418// 

Magj-ars,  ii.  491// -492// 

Mahar  Amlak,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  436/1 

Mahavan,  ii.  426// 

Mahmiid  Kalhdti,  prince  of  Ilormuz,  i. 

121// 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  i.  106// 

Mahmudiah  Canal,  ii.  439/1 

Mahomed  (Mahommet),  his  account  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  i.  56// ;  his  Paradise, 
140;     his    alleged    prophecy    of    the 
Mongols,  265/1 J  ^lis  use  of  mangonels, 
ii.  1 64/4 


Maliomed,  supposed  worship  of  idols  of, 

i.  1 89/1 
11.,  uses  the  old  engines  of  war,  ii. 

163//,  166// 

Tarahi,  i.  io6n 

Tughlak  of  Delhi,  his  copper  token 

currency,  429// 

Shah  of  Malacca,  ii.  282/1 

Mahomedan  revolts  in  China,  ii.  29^, 

74/*,  8o« 

conversion  of  Malacca,  282/f 

conversion  of  states  in  Sumatra,  284, 

288//,  294/1,  295//,  300«-303/« 

butchers  in  Kashmir,  i.  167 

butchers  in  Maabar,  ii.  342 

king  of  Kayal,  374^ 

merchants  at  Kayal,  372/f 

settlements    on    Abyssinian    coast, 

434« 
Mahomedans   (Saracens),   L   414,    418 ; 

in    Turcomania,    43 ;     in    and     near 

Mausul,  60;  their  universal  hatred  of 

Christians,  68,  72 ;  in  Tauris,  75 ;  in 

Persia,    84 ;     their    hjrpocrisy    about 

wine,   87//;    at   Yczd,   88;    Ilormuz, 

108;  Cobinan,   125;  Tonocain,   128; 

Sapurgan,  149;  Taican,  153  ;  Bad.ikh- 

shan,  157;  \Vakhan,  etc.,  170;  Kash- 

gar,    180;    strife    with    Christians    in 

Samarkand,      183 ;     Yarkand,      1S7  ; 

Khotan,   188 ;   Pein,   191  ;  Charchan. 

194 ;  Lop,  196 ;  Tangut,  203  ;  Chin- 

gintalas,   212;    Kanchau,    219,    263; 

Sinju,  274;   Egrigaia,  281;    Tenduc, 

their    half-breed     progeny,    284 ;     in 

northern    frontier    of   China,    alleged 

origin     of,     288/* :     their     gibes     at 

Christians,  343 ;    KubUi's  dislike   of, 

420,  422// ;  in  Yun-nan,  ii.  66,  67//, 

74^ ;  in  Champa,  268/* ;  in  Sumatra, 

284,  288/1,   294//,  295/*,  300//,  303/*; 

troops  in   Ceylon,   314;    pilgrims    to 

Adam's     Peak,     319 ;      honour     St. 

Thomas,  353 ;    in  Kesmacoran,  401  ; 

in    Madagascar,    411;    in    Abyssinia, 

427 ;  in  Aden,  42S,  438 ;  outrage  by, 

428  seqq,  ;  at  Esher,  442  ;  Dufar,  444; 

Calatu,  449 ;   Ilormuz,  452 ;   Ahmad 

Sultan  one,  467 

Mailapdr  (Shrine  of  St  Thomas),  ii.  355/* 

Maiman,  i.  86// 

Maistti^  the  word,  ii.  296// 

Maitreya  Buddha,  ii.  330// 

Majapahit,  empire  of  (Ja\'a),  ii.  275/1 

Majar  (Menjar},  ii.  491/1 

Major,  R.  II.,  on  Australia,  ii.  280/x 

Makdashan,  see  Magadoxo 

Malalxir,  Melibar,  Malibar,  Manibar,  ii. 
389,  390 ;  fleets,  389 ;  products,  389, 
390// ;  imports,  Chinese  ships  in,  390, 
391// 

Malacca,  ii.  2%\n\  foundation  of,  282// ; 
chronolog)*,  282/* 
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Malacca,  Straits  of,  ii.  2Sin 

Malaiur,  island  and  city,  ii.  280,  2Sin, 

283«,  305-306/1 
Mai-Amir,  or  Aidhej,  i.  85^ 
Malasgird,  i.  I45» 
Malay  Peninsula,  ii.   277« ;  invasion  of 

Ceylon,  21 5«;  chronicle,  279//,  282^, 

28711,    2S8«,    294^,    300// ;    language, 

286if ;    origin    of   many  geographical 

names,  31 4^ 
Malayo,  or  Tana  Malayu,  ii.  28i«,  283^ 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  ii.  35i« 
Maldive  Islands,  ii.  425;^ 
Male  in  Burma,  ii.  II3« 
Male  and  Female  Islands,  ii.  401,  404 

s^^^.;    legend   widely  diffused,  405/1- 

406//,  415/f 
Malifattan,  ii.  333/1 
Malik  al  Dhihir,  king  of  Samudra,  ii. 

288/1,  294// 
-^—  al  Mansur,  ii.  288/1,  2<).{fi 
al  Sdlih,  king  of  Samudra,  ii.  288/1, 

294".  295/f 

Kafur,  ii.  333/1 

Malli,  the,  i.  93// 

Malpiero,  Gas{xiro,  ^ 

Maltc-Brun,  //^,  i.  86/y,  ii.  602/1 

Malwa,  ii.  426//,  427/f 

Mamaseni,  i.  85/f 

Mamre,  tree  of,  i.  i^ift,  132//,  135/j 

Man,  barbarians,  ii.  60//,  123//,  144//,  228/1 

Man,  Col.  Henry,  ii.  308/1,  31 2/1 

Manchu  dynxsty,  i.  29/1 

Mancona,  ii.  300/*,  305/1 

Mandal^  in  Burma,  ii.  329/f 

Mandarin  language,  ii.  243// 

Mangalai,  third  mm  of  Kubhii,  2/,  i.  361/f, 
iL  24 ;  his  palace,  24,  25,  31// 

Mangalore,  ii.  386/f 

Mangla  and  Nebila  Islands,  ii.  405/1 

Mangonels  made  by  Polos  for  attack  of 
Saianfu.  ii.  159;  ctymolog>',  164//;  ac- 
count f>f,  168// ;  a  barbarous  lubricant 
for,  iSo/; 

Mangu  'Mangku,  Monj^u)  Khan,  Ki':M.ii*s 
elder  brother,  lo,  //,  i.  8//,  14//,  61//, 
103//,  146//,  210,  227//,  ii.  32//,  42, 
46// :  his  <lcatli,  i.  245// ;  rei;;n, 
mascacre   at    his   funeral,   246,    250;/, 

334" 
M.in^u-Tcmur   (Mungultcmur),    ii.    491, 

4'/>.  497" 
Manj.im'k  <Manjaiiiki),  ii.  164;/ 

Kuingh.'i,  ii.  16S/1 

Manjaniki-i  (Mangf^mcll.Ls),  ii.  168//.    (.SV/ 

MaMg<incN. ) 
Manji,  sf€  Man/i 
Manjushri,  Bodhisatva,  ii.  265// 
ManphuK   Pandit,  i.    1 54/1,   156;/,  I  Co//, 

162//,  1C3'/ 
Man^iir  Shah.  i.  23;/ 
Mant/e.    Man-i/u,   Manl^/i.   AU)rigincs, 

ii.  6o/.*,  ^'4v,  144/* 


Manuel,  Comnenus,  Emperor,  i.  S2n 

Manufactures,  Ki'iblai's,  1.  412,  415/f 

Manuscripts  of  Polo's  Book,  81  seqq,^  go 
seqg.  ii.  $26n.^^2n 

Manzi  (Facfur),  king  of,  i.  36,  ii.  145, 
148 ;  his  flight,  146 ;  his  charity, 
147,207-208;  his  effeminacy,  147;  his 
death,  148;  his  palace  at  Kinsay,  191- 
192,  206-207.     {See  Faghfur.) 

(Mangi)  province,  j,  ii.  10;  White 

City  of  the  Frontier,  33,  34/1,  36,  49, 
139,  141,  144/f,  151,  176;  entrance 
to,  142,  152;  conquest  of,  145-146, 
148,  1 58,  178;  character  of  the 
people,  181,  204;  its  nine  kingdoms, 
1200  cities  and  squares,  190,  213;  its 
bamboos,  219;  no  sheep  in,  219; 
dialects,  236,  243/1;  called  Chin, 
264,  265/f ;  ships  and  merchants  in 
India,  386,  390,  391// 

queen  of,  surrenders,  ii.  146,  150/f ; 

her  report  of  Kinsay,  185 

Map,  constructed  on  Polo's  data,  log^ 
I/O;  Hereford,  /2y ;  Roger  Bacon's, 
/J-?  ;  Marino  Sanudo's,  ijj;  Medicean, 
jj^  ;  Catalan,  /jj",  /j6  ;  Fra  Mauro's, 
fjj  ;  Ruysch's,  ijj ;  Mercator*s,  /jy  ; 
Sanson's,  /j/ 

Mapillas,  or  >Ioplahs,  ii.  372/f,  380// 

Maps,  allusions  to,  in  Polo's  l)ook,  ii. 
245W,  312,  424  ;  early  medi«irval,  /J2; 
of  the  Arabs,  ij2;  in  the  palace  at 
Venice,  //o 

Marabia,  Maravia,  Maravi,  ii.  386/1-387/f 

Marah  Silu,  ii.  294/1 

Maramangalam,  site  of  Kolkhoi,  iL  373^ 

Marash,  i.  23/1 

Maratha,  ii.  426/i 

Mardin  (Merdin),  i.  60,  62/f 

Mare's  milk,  see  Kuniiz 

Margaritone,  i.  22// 

Marigntjlli,  John,  ii.    23//,    144/f,    i8o#'» 

i93''i  I94''»  213//,  239/1,  32i«,  356«. 

358« 
Market  days,  i.  154//,  ii.  106,  107 /i 

Markets  in  Kinsiy,  ii.  201,  202 

Squares  in  Kinsay,    ii.  201,    210/1, 

213/* 

Marks  of  Silver,  i.  83,  ii.  394,  591/1 

Marriage  customs    in    Khotan,    i.    191, 

customs  in  Kanch.iu,  i.  220,  223/1 

customs  of  the   Tartars,    252-253, 

25*'>// 
1 1 KiNlhuninus)  amongst  Tartars  267, 

26S;/ 

laxities  of  different  ijcople**,  i.  191, 

103;/ 

l.i\ities  in  ThiU't,  ii.  44,  48//,  53-541 


I 


^''»//,  (>6,  76;/ 
M   I  S  .Fj-jiis,  ii.  157//,  177 
M.ir-iltn's    edition    of    Poli>,     //J    and 
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Martin,  Dr.  Ernest,  of  French  Legation 

at  Pckin,  ii.  93« 
Martini,  ii.  5;/,  i5«,29/i,  32/1,  35//,  137//, 

21 1«,    228/1,    229;/,    237/1 ;    his   Atlas 

Sin^nsiSf  i.  42;/,  ii.  69/1 ;  his  account 

of  Kinsay,  ii.  214/*  and/assim 
Martyrs,  Franciscan,  ii.  396// 
Masiiiak-al-Absdr^   i.    5/*   86//,   ii.    214, 

348/1 
Mashhad  (Meshed),   or  Varsach    River, 

i.  150/*,  155//,  156//,  i93/# 
Mashiz,  i.  92// 
Maskat,  ii.  451/f 
Mastiff  Dogs,   Keepers  of  the,   i.   400, 

401// 
Mastiffs  of  Tibet,  see  Dogs 
Mastodon,  bogged,  ii.  290// 
Mas'ud      II.,       Ghiath      ed-din-Scljuk 

dynasty,  i.  44/f 
Mas*iidi,  i.  53//  59//,  62/*,  82//,  99/; 
Masulipatam,  ii.  363/; 
Matchlocks,  manufacture  at  Kerman,  i. 

90;  at  Taianfu,  ii.  15/1 
Ma-t*cu  (Matu),  ii.  139/1 
Mati  Dhivaja,  see  Bash  pah  Lama 
Matitdnana,  ii.  414// 
Matit>iia  (Martinique),  ii.  405// 
Matzncr,  Eduard,  ii.  601// 
Maundevile,    Sir  John   (John  a   Beard), 

on   lying   in    water,   i.    119//,    604//; 

Cloths  of  Tartary,  295/1  J  Trees  of  the 

Sun,  130// ;  Dry  Tree,  131// ;  his  Bouk 

of  Travels,  ii.    59S/J,  605// ;    English 

version,  601// ;  his  tomb,  604/1 
Maung  Maorong,  or  Pong,  Shankingdom, 

ii.  79//,  1 1 3/1 
Mauro,  Fra,  his  map,  i.  6,  133,  ii.  12S// 
Mausul  (Mosul),  kingdom  of,  i.  46,  60, 

61//,  62// 
Maiwenu    (Malvennez),   the  phrase,    ii. 

2IW,  473// 
Mayers,  W.  F.,  ii.  150//,  596/1 
Mayhew,  A.  L.,  on  Couroi/e^  ii.  93/i 
Mazanderan,  province,  i.  59/1 
MecchifiOy  Ginger,  ii.  381/1 
Medressehs  at  Sivas,  i.  45// 
Mekhitar,  i.  45// 
Mekcng  River  (Lan-tsing  kiang),  ii.  88//, 

128//,  278/j 
Mekritn,  often  reckoned  part   of  India, 

ii.  402/1,  403//,  405// 
Mekrdnis,  i.  106// 

Melchior,  one  of  the  Magi,  i.  78,  82/« 
Melibar,  see  Malalmr 
Melic,  the  title,  ii.  449,  450,  470// 
Melons,  dried,  of  Shibrgdn,  i.  149,  150// 
Menangkabau,  ii.  286//,  301/1 
Mendoza,  i.  8/1 
Menezes,  Duarte,  ii.  35S// 
Mcngki,  envoy  to  Java,  ii.  75// 
Menjar  (Majar  ?),  ii.  490,  49f// 
Menuvair  and  Grosvair,  ii.  4S3// 
Mcrghuz  Boiruk  Khan,  ii.  19// 


Merkit  (Mecrit,  Mescripi),  a  Tartar  tribe, 

i.  236//,  269,  27 1 /f 
Meshid  (more  correctly  Mashhad),  L  150/i 

I55«.  156//,  193" 

Messengers,  Royal  Mongol,  i.  36// 

Mexico,  ii.  405/i 

Meyer,  Paul,  Alexandre  le  Grand^  L 
56/1 

Miafarakain,  i.  68// 

Miau-tzu,  ii.  82/1 

Mien,  Amien,  Ava  (Burma),  king  of,  his 
battle  with  Tartars,  ii.  98/i;  City  of, 
99//,  109 ;  its  gold  and  silver  towers, 
1 10  ;  how  it  was  conquered,  1 10,  1 1 1« ; 
communications  and  war  with  Mongols, 
104 ;  Chinese  notices,  104/f 

Mikado,  ii.  262 

Military  engines  of  the  Midille  Ages, 
dissertation  on,  ii.  161  w  ;  two  ckisses, 
161/J ;  I'f'ifbttchets,  161//,  163//,  164// ; 
Balista,  161// ;  shot  used,  carrion, 
live  men,  bags  of  gold,  163/1 ; 
Mangouel,  163//,  169/* ;  Napoleon's 
experiments  with  heavy  shot,  164//, 
165// ;  size  and  accuracy,  165// ;  length 
of  range  (Sanudo  on),  166//  ;  effect  of 
Mangonel  on  Saracens,  166//;  procured 
by  Ki'ibldi  for  siege  of  Siang-yang,  167//; 
Chinese  and  Persian  histories  on,  167//- 
169// ;  known  to  Mongols  and  Chinese, 
168//;  the  Karabughay  or  Caiaha^ 
168//  ;  the  PaOy  169// 

Milk,  portable,  or  curd,  i.  262,  265//, 

Milk,  rite  of  sprinkling  Mare's,  i.  300, 
309//,  411 

Million,  use  of  the  numeral,  ^7,  ii.  215, 
217/i 

Millione,  Millioni,  nickname  fi-r  Polo 
and  his  lK)ok,  6^  S4^  '^9»  ii*  217// 

Millioni,  Cortc  del,  4 

Milne,  ii.  222/f 

Minao  district,  i.  no//,  \i.\n 

Mines  and  Minerals,  see  Irun,  Silver,  etc. 

Minever,  see  Menuvair 

Ming,  the  Chinese  dynasty  which  ousted 
the  Mongols,  A.n.  1368,  i.  29//,  ii.  15//, 
238// ;  their  changes  in  Peking,  i.  342// ; 
their  paper-money,  427//  ;  their  efli.in- 
inatc  customs,  ii.  20;  expeditions  to 
India,    392/1 ;    annals,    413//,    439//, 

445« 
Mingan,    Khan's   Master  of  Hounds,  i. 

400 
Ming-ti,  Emperor,  i.  347// 
Minjan,  dialect  of,  i.  160/1 
Minotto,  Professor  A.  S.,  (5,  ii.  511// 
Min  River  (in  Fokien),  ii.  228//,  230//, 

233"'  234/* 
River  (in  Szech'wan),  iL  40/?,  7o», 

130// 
Mint,  the  Khan's,  i.  423 
Mintsing-hien,  ii.  230/1 
Mious  River,  ii.  488/1 
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Miracle    Stories,   fish  in    Lent,    i.    52- 

57« ;    Mountain    moved,    68-73  J    ^^« 

Barsamo's  girdles,  ^i ;  Holy  Fire,  80 ; 

Stone    at    Samarkand,     185;    at   St. 

Thomas*  Shrine,  ii.  354,  356W  35811 
Mirat,  ii.  426/1 

Mire^  French  for  leech,  i.  8i« 
Mirkhond,  ii.  i8o» 
Mirobolans,  ii.  388^ 
Miskdiy  a  weight,  i.  353«,  ii.  4i«,  2I7«, 

592».     {^See  also  Saggio.) 
Misrif  sugar-candy,  ii.  230« 
Missionary  Friars,  powers  conferred  on, 

i.  22,  23/1 ;  in  China  in  14th  century, 

140^  ii.  1 54/1,  237»,  24011 

Martyrs,  i.  3I2»,  ii.  396*1 

Moa  of  New  Zealand,  ii.  4i7n,  4i8» 
Modhafferians,  the,  i.  86» 
ModunKhotan  ("  Wood-ville"),  i.  4o8» 
Moghistan,  i.  iio» 
Mohammed,  son  of  Yusuf  Kelefi,  founder 

of  SWriz,  i.  85/1 
Mohammerah,  ii.  4441s 
Mohiuddin,  i.  24// 
Mokli,  the  Jelair,  ii.  46211 
Molayu,  ii.  283/f 
Molebar,  see  Malabar 
Molephatan,  ii.  426/1 
Molicre,  Pastorale  Comique^  i.  34 1 » 
Moluccas,  ii.  265/f 
Mombasa,  ii.  424^ 
Momein,  ii.  57/f,  80/f,  8iit 
Monasteries  of  Idolaters  (Buddhists),  i. 

167,  219,   286/1,  303,   319/f,   ii.    171, 

I74«»  175.  I76«,  2I3« 
Money,  paper,  i.  423-425,  426ff-430» 

values,  i.  426/f,  ii.  590//-592/f 

Mongol  conquests,  9,  /o;  capture  Soldaia, 

i.  4/f  ;  Bolghar,  7/y,  8/t ;  treachery  and 

cruelty,    61//,    151/f,    265/r,   ii.    181/1 ; 

their  inroads,  i.  105/1;  Bakh  city,  151/f  ; 

invade  Balakhshdn,  161 /t ;  invasion  of 

Poland  and  Silesia,  ii.  493^ 
Mon{;on  Khan,  sie  Mangu 
Mongotay(Mangkutai),  a  Mongol  officer, 

ii.  136,  138/f 
Monkeys,  ii.  285,  382,  431  ;  passed  off  as 

pygmies,  285,  l^yn-Z'^^n 
Monks,  idolatrous,  i.  303.     (.SV^  Monas- 
teries.) 
Monnier,  Marcel,  his  visit  to  Karakorum, 

i.  2^0/1 ;  cm  the  Ch'eng-tu  Sus|x:nsion 

Bridge,  ii.  41// 
M<>nfx:cr<»s   and  Maiden,    legend   of,  ii. 

285,  291// 
MonophNMlism,  i.  61 // 
Monso<>n>,  .?j,  ii.  264-2O5 
Montcrorvino,      John,      Archbishop     of 

Cambaluc,  i.  1 1 7/1,  287//,  2S9//,  346//, 

ii.  i8o/» 
Monte  d'Kly,  ii.  386//,  3S7/1 
Montgomerie,     Slajor     T.     G.     (R.K.) 

(Indian  Sur>'ey),  on  fire  at  great  alti* 
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tudes,   i.    178/t;  position  of   Kashgar 

and  Yarkund,  182/s 
Monument  at  Si-ngan  fu,  Christian,  ii. 

27/f,  28/f 
Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  ii.  415/f,  420/f, 

421/f 
Moore,  Light  of  the  Ha»'em^  i.  115/1 
Moplas,  see  Manillas 
Morgan,    £.    Delmar,    i.    176/f,    1981*, 

207/f 
Mortagne,  siege  of,  ii.  165/f 
Morus  aibut  silk -worm  tree,  ii.  2$n 
Moscow,  Tartar  Massacre  at,  ii.  493it 
Mosolin,  or  Muslin  (Mosolini),  Mo-sse^ 

Arab  Mau9ili,  i.  60,  62/1,  ii.  363/f,  408/f 
Mossos,  a  tribe,  ii.  60^,  63/t 
Mosta'sim  Billah,  last  Abbaside  Khalif 

of  Baghdad,  story  of  his  avarice  and 

death,  i.  63-64,  67/f 
MostocottOy  i.  87/* 

Mosul  (Mausul),  i.  46,  60,  6i/r,  dun 
Motapall^,  see  Mutfili 
Motawakkil,  Khalif,  i.  131/t 
Moule,    Bishop    G.    E.,   ii.    194/1-198/1, 

209/^-213/7,  215// 
Mount,   Green,    in   Palace    grounds   at 

Peking,  L  365,  370/1,  372/1, 

St  Thomas,  ii.  356«,  358/f 

D'Ely,  su  Monte  d'Ely 

Mountain,  Old  Man  of  the,  see  Old  Man 

of  the 

Miracle  of  the,  i.  68-73 

Road  in  Shensi,  extraordinary,  ii. 

32/1 
Mourning  customs,  at  Ilormuz,  i.  109; 

in  Tangut,  204 ;  at  Kinsay,  ii.   191  ; 
Mozambique  Channel,  ii.  415M 
Muang,  term  applied  in  Shan  countries 

(Laos  and   W.    Yunnan)    to  fortified 

towns,  as  : — 
Muang-Chi,  ii.  67// 

Muang,  or  Maung  Maorong,  ii.  79/1,  113/1 
Muang  Shung,  ii.  120/1 
Muang  Vong,  ii.  57;/,  117/f,  128/1 
Mulahidah   (Mulehel,   Alamut,   Chinese 

Mulahi),  epithet  of  Ismaclites,  i.  139, 

14 1//,  142//,  146/f 
MuHKrrry  Trees,  i.  423,  ii.  13,  24 
Muljiiva.  ii.  340// 
Miiller,  F.  \V.  K.,  ii.  89// 
Miiller,     Professor    Max,    i.    6511 ;    on 

Coui'adf^  ii.  93//  ;  on  stories  of  Buddha 

and  St.  Jo>iif;ri,  323//,  325//,  326//,  328// 
Mult;in,  ii.  426// 
Miinal  p}iea.<v;int  {I.opophorus  imfeyanus), 

(leNCiil)cd  by  .'Klian,  i.  280M 
Mimg  [Xicaea\  i.  1 04/1 
Mungasht,  hill   fort,    stronghold   of  the 

.At.iU'gs,  i.  S5// 
Mun^jul.  name  applied  to  Tartars,  i.  285. 

(.S><'  M<'nj^«»l.) 
Munj^ul-l'eiiiur  and   MongoTemur,   see 

Mangu  Tcmur 
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Murad  Beg,  of  Kundtrz,  i.  15611,  i6iit, 

i63« 
Murghab  River,  i.  I72»,  I75« 
Murray,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.,  on  Cottvade^  ii.  9311 
Hugh,  ii.  I33«,  I4i»,  I75«,  2o8«, 

2I2M,  4861/ 
Mums  Ussu  (Brius,  Uoper  Kiang),  ii.  670 
Mus,  Merdin  (Mush,  Mardin),  i.  60,  62» 
Musa*tid,   Prince  of  Hormuz,  i.    12011, 

I2Iff 

Musk,  animal  (Moschus),  L  275,  279^, 

364,  ii.  34,  35»,  45,  54 
earliest    mention    of   and    use  in 

medicine,  i.  279/1 
Muslin,  see  Mosolin 
Mutfili  (Motapall^    for   Teline^na),    ii. 

359,  362/1,  403/f,  424;  its  diamonds, 

360-361,  362//;  identified,  36211 
Muza,  ii.  408/f 
Mynibar,  ii.  426^ 
Mysore,  ii.  427/f 
Mystic  number,  f«^  Numbers 

Nac,  Nasich,  Naques  (Nakh),  a  kind  of 
brocade,  i.  63,  65//,  285,  295/* 

Nachettiy  silk  stuff  interwoven  with  gold, 
i.  65/1 

Nakhutf  gold  brocade,  i.  65/f 

Nakkdra  (Naccara,  Nacaires),  the  great 
kettledrum  signalling  action,   L   338, 

339«-34i«»  "•  461 

Ndkshatray  ii.  368/f 

Nalanda,  i.  3o6» 

Nan-Chao,  formerly  Ai-Lao,  Shan  dynasty 
in  Yun-nan,  ii.  7311,  7911 

Nancouri,  ii.  308/f 

Nanghin  (Ngan-king),  ii.  154*  I57»  J7i« 

Nangiass,  Mongol  name  of  Manzi,  ii. 
I44#» 

Nankau,  archway  in  Pass  of,  with  poly- 
glot inscription,  i.  28/f 

Nanking,  not  named  by  Polo,  iL  15811 

Nanwuli,  ii.  301// 

Naobanjdn,  i.  85/f 

Naoshirwan,  i.  53/f 

Naphtha  in  the  Caucasian  country,  i.  46, 

49 
Fire  used  in  war  by  the  Karaunahs, 

i.  ioi» 

Napier,  Sir  C,  i.  I47» 

Napoleon  III.,  his  researches  and  ex- 
periments on  mediaeval  engines  of  war, 
ii.  164;},  165/1 

Narikela-Dvipa,  ii.  307/* 

Narin-Kaleh,  fortress,  i.  53/* 

Narkandam,  volcanic  island,  ii.  312/f 

Narsinga,  King  of,  ii.  347/^ 

Narwhal  tusk,  mediaeval  Unicorn's  Horn, 
ii.  29 1 /f 

Nasich,  see  Nac 

Nasruddin  (Nescradin),  officer  in  the 
Mongol  Service,  ii.  loi,  104//,  iii/i, 
114/y 


Nassir-uddin,  Mahmud,  Sultan  of  Delhi, 

12 

Natigay,  Tartar  idol,  L  257,  25811,  456, 

^479 

Nava-Khanda,  or  Nine  Divisions  of 
Ancient  India,  i.  I04» 

Navapa  (Lop?),  i.  197/f 

Naversa  (ancient  Anazarbus),  in  Cilida, 
under  Taurus,  i.  58/t 

Nayan,  Ktiblii's  kinsman,  his  revolt,  i. 
333.  334»;  KtibUi  marches  against, 
335;  routed  in  battle,  337;  put  to 
death  by  Kublii,  34^ 

Nearchus  at  Hormuz,  1.  1 1 4/1 

Nebila  and  Mangla  islands,  iL  405/f 

Nebuchadnezzar,  i.  52x1 

Necklaces,  precious,  ii.  338,  346/f 

Necuveran,  see  Nicobar 

Negapatam,  Chinese  Pagoda  at,  ii.  336/1 

Negroes  described,  iL  422 

Negropont,  L  18,  19/*,  36 

Nellore,  iL  333/f 

Nemej,  Niemicz  ("Dumb")i  applied  to 
Germans  by  Slavs,  iL  493/* 

Nerghi,  Plain  of,  ii.  499 

iVJf/7  (pigs),  iL  2io/f 

Nescradm,  su  Nasruddin 

Nesnds  (a  goblin),  i.  202/f 

Nestorian  Christians,  at  Mosul,  i.  46,  60, 
61/1 ;  Tauris,  75  TJn  ;  Kashgar,  182  ; 
Samarkand,  182,  i86/f ;  Yarkand, 
187 ;  Tan^t,  203,  207/f ;  Kamul, 
2\\n\  Chingintalas,  212;  Sukchur, 
217;  Kampichu,  Kan-chau,  219;  their 
diffusion  in  Asia,  237/y ;  among  the 
Mongols,  241,  243/f;  Erguiul  and 
Sinju,  274 ;  Egrigaia,  281  ;  Tenduc, 
284,  285,  287/f ;  China,  291/1 ;  Yachi, 
or  Yun-nan  fii,  iL  66,  74/f ;  Cacanfii, 
132;  Yang-chau,  154^;  one  in  Polo's 
suite,  159;  churches  at  Chinghianfu, 
177;  church  at  Kinsay,  192;  at  St. 
Thomas,  358/f ;  Patriarch  of,  377/f, 
407  ;  Metropolitan,  377//,  409/1 

Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
L  6i/» 

Nevergun  Pass,  i.  112/s 

New  Year  Festival  at  Kiiblii's  Court,  i. 

390 
Neza  Tash  Pass,  i.  172// 
N«an-king  (Nanghin),  ii.  154,  157,  171/* 
Ngan-ning-ho  River,  ii.  69/1 
Ngantung,  >Iongol  general,  ii.  462/f 
Ngo-nin^,  or  Ho-nhi,  iL  I20«,  121/x 
Nia  (ancient  Ni-jang),  in  Khotan,  i.  195/f 
Nias  Island,  ii.  298/r 
Nibong  Palm,  iL  305/* 
Nicaea  of  Alexander,  i.  105/f 
Nicholson,  Edward  B.,  ii.  604/f 
Nicobar  (Necuveran)    Islands,   ii.    306, 

307'*»  3 1 5^  J  etymology  and  people, 

308/1 
Nicolas  of  Pistoia,  iL  356/1 
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Nicolas,  Christian  name  of  Ahmad  Sultan, 

ii.  468/1 

Friar,  of  Viccnza,  i.  22 

Nicolas  IV.,  Pope,  ii.  474/1 

Nieuhoff,  ii.  139//,  141/1 

Nigudar  (Nogoidar),  Mongol  princes,  i. 

98,  io2n 
Nigudarian  bands,   i.    98,    102//,   121//, 

164// 
Nilawar  (Nellorc),  ii.  333// 
Nile,  sources  of,  ii.  415^,  438,  439/f 
Nileshwaram,  ii.  388« 
Nlmchah  Afusulmdn,  **  Half-and-Halfs," 

i.  155/1 
Nine,  auspicious  number  among  Tartars, 

J-  390,  392« 
Nine  Provinces  (India),  i.  104/f  (China), 

ii.  J 90,  199/f 
Ning-hsia,  or  hia  (Egrigaia),  i.  282/1,  ii. 

23/1 
Ningpo,  ii.  224^ 
Ning-yuan  fu,  ii.  69/f,  70;/ 
Niriz,  steel  mines  of,  i.  86/1,  92/f 
Nirvana,  figures  of  Buddha  in,  i.  22iir 
Nishapur,  i.  I50« 
Niuch^  (Yuch?),  Chinese  name  for  the 

Churches  or  race  of  Kin  Empire,  /^, 

i.  28/r,  231/f 
Noah's  Ark  in  Armenia,  i.  46,  49/1 
Nobles  of  Venice,  14;   Polo's  claim  to 

be  one,  ib. 
Nochdarizari,  mountains  north  of  Kabul, 

i.    I02/f 

Nogai  Khan,  ii.  496  ;  his  intrigues  and 

wars,    496-497  ;    his    history,    497/1 ; 

wars  with  Toclai,  498 
Nogodar  (Nigudar),  King  of  the  Carao- 

nas,  story  of,  i.  98 
Nomad  tribes  of  Persia,  i.  87/1 
Nomogan  (Numughan),  Kublii's  son,  i. 

361//,  ii.  460,  462/t 
None,     NonCf    Nuna,    title     given     to 

younger      brothers     or      subordinate 

princes,  i.  171,  173/* 
North,  regions  of  the  Far,  ii.  479 
North  Star,  sfe  Pole-Star 
Note  Book,  Polo's,  ii.  1 93/1 
Novgorod,  ii.  489/1 
Nubia,  St.  Thomas  in,  ii.  355 ;  alleged 

use  of  elephants  in,  434// 
Nuk(i.iris,  tribe  west  of  Kabul,  i.   102/1 
Nuks.in  Pass,  i.  1 65/1 
Numl>ers,  mystic  or  auspicious,  ii.    108/*, 

347/*;  Nine,  i.  390,  392//;  one  hundred 

and  cij:ht,  ii.  347/1 
Suna^  ste  None 
Nusi-Ibrahim,  ii.  414/f 
Nutmegs,  ii.  272,  309/1 
Nyuche,     or     Churchc,     race    of    Kin 

Emperors,  iee  Niuch6. 

Oak  of  Hebron,  see  Terebinth 
Oaracta  (Ki^hm,  or  Brakht),  L  Ii5#i 
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Obedience  of  Ismaelites,  extraordinary, 
i.  144/f 

Obi  River,  iL  481/f,  484^ 

Observatory  at  Peking,  i.  378/*,  449/1 

Ocean  Sea,  i.  107,  270,  ii.  3,  22,  36,  56, 
146,  153,  189,  237/1,  251,  487;  other 
seas,  parts  of,  265 

Ocoloro  Island,  ii.  406/1 

Odoric,  Friar,  7/7,  i.  49/1,  59/f,  7611, 
8i/f,  89/f,  IIOM,  1 17/9,  202/f,  288/t, 
314/1,  37o«,  375«,  384«>  S^S^.  4^6/1, 
437/»,  441 /I,  ii.  237/»,  599^,  6o2if, 
604/1  \  on  Kinsay,  212/1 ;  on  Fu- 
chau,  232/f ;  Zayton,  237/f ;  Java, 
263/?,  275/f ;  Champa,  271/1;  Sumatra, 
294/f,  297/r ;  on  sago  tree,  304M ;  on 
products  of  Ceylon,  31 5«;  St. 
Thomas's,  358/1;  Pepper  Forest,  377/1; 
brazil-wood,  38o«  ;  Tnina,  396* 

Oger,  the  Dane,  i.  131/f 

Ogotai  Khan,  see  Okkodai 

Oil  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  i.  14,  19, 
26 ;  fountain  of  (Naphtha)  at  Baku, 
46,  49/1;  whale,  108,  117/f 

head  (Clapidoglio,  or  Sperm  whale), 

ii.  411,  414/1 

walnut  and  Sesam6,  158,  i62/« 

Oirad,  or  Uirad  (Horiad),  a  great  Tartar 
tribe,  i.  300,  308/1 

Okkodai  Khan,  third  son  of  Chinghiz,  /o, 
i.  65/f,  206/f,  227/f,  228/f,  236/f,  247/f, 

Olak,  llluk,  Aulak,  see  I^c 

Old   Man   of  the    Mountain  (Aloadin), 

124^  127^  i.   139-146;   his  envoys  to 

St.    I^wis,    47/» ;    account    of,    139; 

how  he  trained  his  Assassins.  142  ;  the 

Syrian,    144 ;    his  subordinate  chiefs, 

143,    145/f ;    his    end,    145 ;    modem 

representative,  147/* 
01  jail u  Khan,   his  correspondence  with 

European  princes,  i.   14/t,  36/f,  362/* ; 

his  tomb,  ii.  478/1 
Oman,  ii.  348/f,  452// 
Omens,  much   regarded   in  Maabar,   ii. 

344.    35 1«;    by   the   Brahmans,    364, 

368/f,  369/f 
Otian  Kerule,  near  Baikal,  i.  236// 
Ondanique  (fine  kind  of  steel),  Andaine, 

Andanicum,   llundwinfy,  i.  90,  93/f, 

125/f;   in  Kerman,  90;  Chingintalas, 

212,  2 1 5/1 
Oppert,  Dr.  Gustavus,  Book  on  Prester 

John,  Der  Presbyter  Johannes  in  Sagt 

nud  Geschichte^  i.   231/1-233/1,    235M, 

236//,  245//,  288/1 
Orang  Gugu,  ii.  30 1 /f 
Orang  Malayu  River,  ii.  28 1 /r 
Or  Hatuz,  i.  388// 
OrU'liun,  John,  identified  by  Bruun  with 

Prester  John,  i.  233//-235/1 
Ordos,  the  .Mongols  of,  i,  249/1 
Organa  (Jeriin),  Persian  Ger^,  L  I  I5ffr 
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Oriental  phrases  in  Polo's  dictation,  84. 
Orissa,  iL  42611 
Orkhon  River,  i.  22711 
Orleans,  defence  of,  ii.  165^ 

Isle  d*,  ii.  277« 

Orloks^  or  Nf  arshab  of  the  Mongol  Host, 

i.  263,  ii.  462^ 
Oroech,  ii.  487,  48911 
Oron^  Mongol  for  a  region  or  realm,  i. 

104^ 
Orphani^  strange  customs  of  the,  ii.  298^ 
Osci^  the  word,  ii.  35011 
Ostriches,  ii.  431,  43 7^ 
Ostyaks,  ii.  484M 
Otto,    Bishop    of   Freisingen,  i.    233^, 

234» 
Oulata^    (Uladai),   Tartar    envoy    from 

Persia,  i.  32,  33^ 
Ouis  Poli^  see  Sheep 
Oweke^  see  Ucaca 
Owen,  Professor,  ii.  417« 
Owen,  Rev.  Gray,  on  the  Lolos,  ii.  6911 
Owo^  Mongol  for  Musk,  i.  27911 
Oxen,  humped,  in  Kerman,  i.  97,  9911 ; 

wild,  shaggy  (Yaks),  274,  277^ 
wild  {Beyamini)y  in  East  Tibet,  ii. 

50;  Burma,  ill,  114/r;  in  Bengal,  115, 

Ii6if;  Anin,   119;  worshipped,   341, 

3651    370«;    figures    of,    worn,   365, 

37o» 
Oxenham,  Atlas ,  i.  433m>  ii.   I2m,  1411, 

67^,  I57« 
Oxydracae,  the,  i.  93« 
Oxyrhynchus^  ii.  434» 
Oxus  Valley  and  River,  i.   152/2,  i6i;i, 

I72«,  I73«,  ii.  594/1 
Ozme,  ii.  397/1 

Pacamuria  (Baccanor),  ii.  38611 

Pacauta !  (an  invocation),  ii.  338,  34611 

Pacem,  see  Pasei 

Paddle-wheel  barses,  ii.  2iin 

Paderin,  Mr.,  visits  Kardkorum,  i.  228// 

Padishah  Khdtun  of  Kerman,  i.  gin 

Padma  Sambhava,  i.  164/f 

Pagdn  (in  Burma),  ii.  loon,  107/f,  109/f, 

113//,   114/f ;  ruins  at,  ij;  empire  of, 

ii.  279// 

Old  (Tagaung),  ii.  107/f,  11 3/1 

Pagaroyang,  inscriptions  from,  ii.  286/1 

Paggi  Islands,  ii.  298/1 

Pagodas,     Burmese,     ii.     i  lo,      1 14/1 ; 

alleged     Chinese     in     India,     336/1- 

337W,  39i« 
Pahang,  ii.  279/1 
Pal,  or  Peyih  tribe,  ii.  6on,  I20« 
Paipurth  (Baiburt),  i.  46,  49// 
Pai-yen-ching,  ii.  58/1 
Paizah^  or  Golden  Tablet  of  Honour,  i. 

3S2«,  353« 
and  Yariighy  i.  322/1,  352/f 

Pakwiha,  China  ware,  ii.  243/f 

/Wa,  a  bird,  iL  351/f 


Palace  of  Khan  at  Chagannor,  i.  296; 
at  Chandu  (Shangtu),  298;  of  cane, 
299:  at  Langtin,  306;  Caml^duc, 
362 ;  on  Green  Mount,  370 ;  at 
Kenjanfu  (Si-ngan  fu),  ii.  24,  29^ ;  of 
the  Empire  of  Manzi  at  Kinsay,  191, 
192,  206,  2i2n\  in  Chipangu,  paved 
and  roofed  with  gold,  253,  256/r,  275/f 

Palembang,  ii.  281/r,  283/x 

PaliolUf  Or  de,  for  gold  dust,  iL  52/* 

Palladius,  the  Archimandrite,  L  187//, 
198/f,  215/f,  225/1,  227/f,  248/f,  251/?, 
256/t,  270«,  276/f,  279/1,  282/f,  287/1, 
288/f,  291/f,  304/*,  3o6»,  308/f,  310/t, 

3i9«,  327»,   334«,  336«,  344«-347«, 
358/»,  389/f,  397/«,  402«,  407/1,  408/*, 

430^1  45^  46 1 /f,  iL  178^ 

Palm  (Measure),  ii.  592n 

Palm  Wine,  see  Wine  of  Palm 

Pamier  (Pamir),  Plain  of,  L  171 ;  its  wild 
sheep,  171,  1 76/1;  g^eat  height,  174/*; 
pasture,  etc.,  174W,  I75«  ;  described 
by  Hiuen  Tsang,  Wood,  Goes, 
Abdul  Mejid,  Colonel  Gordon  and 
others,  174^-176/2;  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein 
on,  ii.  593/2-594/f ;  Lord  Curzon  on 
number  of,  594» 

Pan-Asiatic    usages,  i.   324/f,    326^,   ii. 

3S9« 
Pandaram,  or  Fandaraina,  ii.  386/f,  391/f 
Pandit   Manphul,   i.   162/f,   163M,   173/f, 

lS^n-i$6ni  160/7,  161 /f,  422/f,  438/2 
Pandrethan  in  Kashmir,  Buddhist  temple 

at,  i.  167 

Pandyan  kings,  iL  333«-335».  373»-374'' 
Panja   River,   or   Upper  Oxus,   i.    170, 

I72ff-i74» 
Panjdb,  i.  104M 
Panjkora,  i.  104/f 
Panjshir,  L  162/f,  165/f,  ii.  488/f 
Pantaleon,  coins  of,  i.  163/1 
Panth^,    or    Mahomedan    Kingdom    in 

Yun-nan,  iL  80/f 
Panya  (or  Pengya),  in  Burma,  ii.  113// 
Pao-ki  h'ien,  ii.  32/f,  34^ 
Paonano  Pao,  i.  1 73/2,  ii.  593/f 
Pap6,  Papesifu,  iL  117/f,  1 28/1 
Paper-money    (Chao),     KubUi's    made 

from    bark,    i.    423-425,     426/f-430» 

modem,  428/1.     (See  also  Currency.) 
Papien  River,  iL  128/f 
Paquier,  IVofessor,  i.  172/f,  183^ 
Paradise,  Apples  of,  97,  99/f 

in  legend  of  the  Cross,  136/f 

of  Persia,  1 14M 

of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  L 

140,  142 ;  destroyed,  145 
Rivers  of,  gn 


Pardkrdma  Bahu  I.,  ii.  334/2 
Paramisura,  founder  of  Malacca,  ii.  282/f 
ParapomisacUUt  ii.  402/2 
Parasol y  i.  354» 
ParavES,  iL  372^ 
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Parez,  Pariz,  turquoise  mines  of,  i.  920 

falcons  of,  q&n 

Pariahs  (Paraiyar),  iL  22Sh  ;  etymology 
of,  ii.  349« 

Parker,  E.  H.,  i.  263/f,  291^,  312^,  345»» 
36o«,  38i«,  433«,  ii.  6o«,  7411,  88«, 
104M,  i4S/f,  isiff,  16911,  207^;  on 
Pasei,  2q6n 

Parldk,  or  Perlak,  s^  Ferlec 

Tanjong,  ii.  287« 

Parliament,  Tartar,  ii.  495 

Parpa  iron  mines,  i.  gyt 

Parrot,  Professor,  first  to  ascend  Mount 
Ararat,  i.  49/f 

Parrots,  ii.  376,  431 

Partridges,  i.  88 ;  black,  99M,  Jiruft), 
iiin;  great  (Chakors),  29i5,  297» ;  in 
mew,  298^.     (5>^also  Francolin.) 

Parwana,  a  traitor  eaten  by  the  Tartars, 
i.  3I2« 

Paryan  silver  mines,  i.  I 62m 

Pascal  of  Vittoria,  Friar,  i.  gn 

Pasei,  Pacem  (Basma),  a  kingdom  of  Su- 
matra,  ii.    284-285,  288ff-289if,    292, 

2961,  305» 

Bay  of,  296^ 

History  of,  288/f- 28911 

Pasha- Afroz,  i.  165/1 

Pasha  and  Pashagar  tribes,  i.  16511 

Pashai,   i.    164 ;  what  region  intended, 

164,  i65» 

Dir,  i.  98,  104/* 

Passo  (or  Pace),  Venetian,  ii.  280,  28111, 

592« 
Patarins,  heretics,  /o<?,  i.  303,  32 1«,  ii. 

Pat  era  y  debased   Greek,   from  Badakh- 

shdn,  i.  159,  i6on 
Patlam,  ii.  337^ 
Pairoy  or  Alms-dish  of  Buddha,  ii.  320, 

328/f ;    miraculous    properties,    330/f  ; 

Holy  Grail  of  Buddhism,  330« 
Patriarchs  of  Eastern  Christians,  i.  60, 

6 Iff,  ii.  407,  409/1.   {See  also  Catholicos 

and  Nesiorian.) 
Pattcik-Kard,  ii.  99/},  lOOff 
Patterns,  beast  and  bird,  on  silk,  etc.,  i. 

66/1,  90,  95,  96ff,  398/1,  ii.  424^ 
Patu,  see  Balu 
I'aukin  (Pao-yinj;),  ii.  152 
Pauihier,  G.,  remarks  on  text  of  Polo, 

<^j  ^fqq. ,  et  passim 
Paved  roads  in  China,  ii.  189,  198/t 

streets  of  Kinsay,  ii.  189 

Payan,  see  Bayan 

Pasangadi,  ii.  387/1 

Pa  yi  writing,  specimen  of,  ii.  65/* 

Peaches,  yellow  and  white  (apricots),  ii. 

202,  210 
Peacocks  at  St.  Thomas's,  ii.  355  ;  special 

kind  in  Coilum,  ii.  376 
Pt^rK,   i.   60,   107,  350,  387,  390,  394, 

424,  ii.  338,  373// ;  in  Caindu,  53,  56/1, 


23 1 1  235;  rose-coloured  in  ChipangUf 
254,  257«;  fishery  of,  331,  332,  337«, 
344>  372^ »  pearls  and  precious  stones 
of  kingdom  of  Maabar,  338,  364,  36811 

Pears,  enormous,  ii.  202,  21011 

Pedir,  ii.  289/f 

Pedro,  Prince  of  Portugal,  //o,  /J5 

Pegu  and  Bengal  confounded,  li.  99», 
115^1,  128/t 

Pei-chau  (Piju),  ii.  141 

Pein  (Pim),  province,  i.  191,  192/f ;  site 
of,  u.  595« 

Peking,  white  pagoda  at,  ii.  347/f.  {Su 
C^mbaluc.) 

Pelly,  Col.  Sir  Lewis,  British  Resident 
at  Bushire,  i.  85/f,  86if,  iion,  Ii4i», 
117/1 

Pema-ching,  ii.  35/t 

Pemberton,  Captain  R.,  ii.  79/f 

Pentam  (Bintang),  ii.  28cm,  284 

Pepper,  daily  consumption  of,  at  Kinsay, 
li.  204;  change  in  Chinese  use  of, 
2 1  Off ;  great  importation  at  Zayton, 
duty  on,  235,  242^  ;  white  and  black, 
264,  272 ;  in  Coilum,  375 ;  Eli  and 
Cananore,  385,  388ff;  Melibar,  389; 
Guzerat,  393,  394» »  trade  in,  to  Alex- 
andria, 235,  389,  438 

Pepper  Country,  ii.  377« 

Peregrine  falcons,  i.  269,  ii.  487 

Perla  (Ferlec),  iL  287« 

Persia,  extent  of  name  to  Bokhara,  i. 
lOff  ;  spoken  of,  75,  78  ;  three  Magi  of 
78  ;  its  eight  kingdoms,  83 

Persia  and  India,  boundary  of,  ii.  40211 

Persian  applied  to  language  of  foreigners 
at  Mongol  Court,  i.  380^,  ii.  5ff 

Persian  Gulf  (Sea  of  India?),  i.  63,  6411 

Peshiwar,  ii.  330ff 

Peter,  Tartar  slave  of  Marco  Polo*s,  ya 

Pharaoh's  rats  (Gerboa),  i.  252,  254M, 
ii.  480,  5i7ff 

Phayre,  Major-General  Sir  Arthur,  ii. 
looff,  I05ff,  Ii3ff,  Ii4ff 

Pheasants,  hirge  and  long  tailed,  L  275, 
ii.  22,  153  ;  Reeves's,  i.  28off 

Pheng  (the  Rukh),  ii.  42iff 

Philip  the  Fair,  i.  I4ff,  87* 

Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  France,  i.  87ff 

Philippine  Islands,  ii.  265ff,  266ff 

Phillips,  G.,  ii.  220ff-222ff,  224ff,  228ff, 
230ff,  232ff,    233ff,   23811,   239ff,   240ff- 

24 Iff,  278W,  279ff,  296«,  297ff,  3o8ff, 

3*4^.  3»5'».  596« 
Phipps,  Captain,  ii.  373ff 
Phra  Kima,  Siamese  kings  so-called,  it. 

278ff 
Phungan,     Phungan-ln     (Fungul  ?),     ii. 

I27ff,    I29ff 

Physician,  a  virtuous,  i.  46 iff 
Physicians,  ii.  203,  376 
Pianfu  (Fing-yang  fu),  iL  13,  l6ff,  250 
Pucoiit  ii.  66,  74ff 
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Pichalok,  ii.  279^ 

Pievtsov,  General,  i.  i88» ;  expedition, 

200H 
Pigeon  posts,  i.  43811 
Pig-shells,  ii.  85 
Piiu  (Pei-chau),  ii.  141 
Pilgrimage,    to    Adam's    Sepulchre    in 

Ceylon,    ii.    319 ;    to   Shnne  of   St. 

Thomas,  353 
"  PUlar  Road,''  ii.  32^ 
Pima  (Pirn),  i.  191,  19211 
Pinati,  king  of  Kaulam,  ii.  380^ 
Pine  woods  in  Mongolian  desert,  i.  224 

in  South  China,  ii.  251/* 

P'ing-chang,  Fanch^,  or  second  class 

Minister,  i.  43211 
P'ing-yang  fu  (Pianfu),  ii.  13,  i6«,  25^ 
Pinna-Cael  (Punnei-Kiyal),  ii.  372/1 
Pipino,    Friar    Francesco,    66,  81 1  gs* 

lojy  L    I9«,   22«,   23«,   I44«,  156/1, 

395«,  ii.  120«,  517/f 
Pirabuidi  or  Bir  Pandi  (Vira  Pandi),  ii. 

333»-335» 
Pirada,  ii.  305^ 

Pirates  of  Malabar,  ii.  389-390/f ;  Guzerat, 

392  ;  Tana,  395 ;  Somnath,  400^ ;  So- 

cotra,  407,  4ICM 

Piratical  customs  at  Eli,  ii.  385,  39011 

Pistachioes,  i.  97,  II4«,  125/1,  153,  155/f 

Plane,  Oriental  or  Chindr,  i.  127,  128/f, 

I3i»»  I35»»  138^ 
Piano  Carpini,  /j",  passim 

Pog,  or  Flag  River,  i.  54^ 

Poison,  antidote  to,  ii.  79 

Poisoning  guests,  custom  of,  ii.  84/t 

Poisonous  pasturage,  i.  217,  21 8/1 

Poison  wind,  i.  108,  I20n 

Poland,  Mongol  invasion  of,  ii.  493/t 

Pole,  or  Jackdaw  on  Polo's  scutcheon, 

7 
Pole-star,  invisible  in  Java  the  Less,  ii. 

284,  292  ;  visible  again  in  India,  382, 

389,  392,  397 
Police;  of  Cambalnc,  i.  414 ;  Kinsay,  ii. 

187,  188 
Politeness  of  Chinese,  i.  457,  462/f 
Polo,  Andrea,  grandfather  of  Marco,  8, 

14,26 
Antonio,  illegitimate  son  of  Elder 

Marco,  26 

Bellela,   second  daughter,  69,  7/ ; 


I 


died  before  1333,  76,  ii.  506/1 
—  Donata,  wife  of  Traveller,  6g,  7/ ; 
sale  of  property  to  her  husband,  jo,  ii. 
507,  512;  death  between  I333-I336| 
76',  before  Council,  77;  may  have 
been  Loredano,  6g,  77,  5io/»,  512/f, 
5 1 8/1,  520/» 

or     Bragadino,      Fantina,     eldest 


daughter  of  Traveller,  6g,  7/,  76,  ii. 
506/1,  5 1 3/1 

—  Felice,  a  cousin,  2^,  64 

—  Fiordelisa,  wife  of  last,  ^j,  6j 


Polo,  Fiordelisa,  daughter  of  MafTeo  the 

Younger,  77,  64 
Maffeo,  brother  of  Nicolo,  14,  /j, 

64  ;  in  Kaii-chau,  i.  220 ;  time  of  death 

between  1309  and  1 3 18,  66 
Maffeo,   brother  of  Traveller,    /j, 

/6;  probabilities  as  to  birth,  77,  18, 

2j;    will  of,   26,  ii.    510/1;    abstract 

from,  64-66 

Marco,  the  elder  son  of  Andrea, 


Uncle  of  the  Traveller,  14 ;  his  will, 
77,  2j,  26,  i.  4i  ii.  5io« 
Marco,  the  Traveller,  veracity,  per- 
plexities in  his  biography,  i ;  Ramusio's 
notices,  extracts  £rom,  2  seqq,  ;  recog- 
nition of  his  names  of  places,  parallel^ 
with  Columbus,  j,  tos\  mcknamed 
Millioni,  6,  67  ;  story  of  his  capture  at 
Curzola,  6 ;  writes  his  book  in  prison 
at  Genoa,  6 ;  release  and  marriage, 
7 ;  arms,  7 ;  claim  to  nobility,  14 ; 
supposed  autograph,  ib,  ;  his  birth, 
circumstances  of,  i^  ;  is  taken  to  Blast, 
j8\  employed  by  KiibUi,  mentioned 
in  Chinese  Records,  21,  see  i.  420; 
mission  to  Yun-nan,  21 ;  governor  of 
Yang-chau,  22  \  employed  at  Kan-chau, 
Kara  Korum,  Clmmpa  and  Indian 
Seas,  22 \  returns  home,  2^-24%  men- 
tioned in  his  Uncle  Marco's  will,  2^ ; 
commands  a  galley  at  Curzola,  46 ; 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Genoa,  48', 
his  imprisonment  there,  ^2 ;  dictates 
his  book  to  Rusticiano,  ^2 ;  release 
and  return  to  Venice,  ^2 ;  evidence  as 
to  story  of  capture,  SSSJ  i  dying 
vindication  of  his  book,  ^4 ;  executor 
to  his  brother  Maffeo,  64;  record  of 
exemption  from  municipal  penalty,  66; 
gives  copy  of  book  to.  T.  de  Cepoy, 
68 ;  marriage  and  daughters,  69 ;  law- 
suit with  Paulo  Girardo,  proceeding 
regarding  house  property,  70 ;  illness 
and  last  will,  70-74 ;  probable  date  of 
death,  74 ;  place  of  burial,  74 ;  pro- 
fessed portraits  of,  7S-76 ;  alleged 
wealth,  77 ;  estimate  of  him  and  of  his 
book,  104  seqq.  ;  true  claims  to  glory, 
706 ;  faint  indications  of  pers9nality, 
707 ;  rare  indications  of  humour,  108  \ 
absence  of  scientific  notions,  709  ;  geo- 
graphical data  in  book,  log ;  his 
acquisition  of  languages,  ignorance  of 
Chinese,  deficiencies  in  Chinese  notices, 
no  ;  historical  notices,  777  ;  allusions 
to  Alexander,  77j ;  incredulity  about 
his  stories,  iiS\  contemporary  recog- 
nition, 776  seqq,  ;  by  T.  de  Cepoy, 
Friar  Pipino,  118  \  J.  d'Acqui,  Giov. 
Villani,  and  P.  d'Abano,  779;  notice 
by  John  of  Ypres,  121 ;  borrowings  in 
poem  of  Bauduin  de  Sebourc,  7^7 
seqq,  ;    Chaucer  and,   128  \    influence 
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Polo  Marco  {jcontinued) — 
on  geography,  obstacles  to  its  effect, 
i2g ;  character  of  mediaeval  cosmo- 
graphy, I  JO ;  Roger  Bacon  as  geo- 
grapher, iji ;  Arab  maps,  ijs\  Marino 
Sanudo's  map,  ijj ;  Medicean,  IJ4 ; 
Carta  Catalana  largely  based  on  Polo's, 
IJ4 ;  increased  appreciation  of  Polo's 
book,  ijs  \  confusions  of  nomenclature, 
ij6\  introduction  of  block-printing 
into  Europe  and  Polo,  1^8-141 ;  dic- 
tates his  narrative,  i.  2 ;  found  at 
Venice,  18 ;  his  age,  19/f,  22,  26 ; 
noticed  and  employed  by  KubUi,  27 ; 
grows  in  favour,  many  missions,  30, 
31 ;  returns  from  one  to  India,  32 ; 
escapes  from  the  Karaunas,  99,  10611 ; 
hears  of  breed  of  Bucephalus,  158 ; 
recovers  from  illness  in  hill  climate, 
159 ;  hears  from  Zulficar  about  Sala- 
mander, 213;  at  Kan-chaa,  220;  brings 
home  hair  of  yak,  274 ;  and  hcsad  and 
feet  of  musk  deer,  275;  witnesses 
events  connected  with  Ahmad's  death, 
420,  42211 ;  noticed  in  Chinese  annals, 
42211 ;  whether  he  had  to  do  with 
Persian  scheme  of  paper  currency  in 
1294, 42811 ;  sent  by  Khuan  into  Western 
provinces,  ii.  3 ;  governor  of  Yang- 
chau,  154 ;  probable  extent  of  lus 
authority,  157/f :  aids  in  constructing 
engines  for  siege  of  Siang-yang,  159 
seaq.  ;  difficulties  as  to  this  statement, 
167;!  seqq.  ;  on  number  of  vessels  on 
Great  Kiang,  170 ;  ignorant  of  Chinese, 
183 ;  on  greatness  of  Kinsay,  185  ;  his 
notes,  193M ;  sent  to  inspect  amount 
of  revenue  from  Kinsay,  216 ;  his  great 
experience,  236 ;  never  in  islands  of 
S^  of  Chin,  265 ;  in  kingdom  of 
Chamba,  268,  271/f ;  historical  anec- 
dotes, 270/f ;  detained  five  months  in 
Sumatra,  stockade  party  against  wild 
people,  292 ;  brings  Brazil  seed  to 
Venice,  299;  partakes  of  tree-flour 
(sago),  300 ;  takes  some  to  Venice, 
305« ;  in  six  kingdoms  of  Sumatra, 
300 ;  witnesses  arrest  for  debt  in 
Maabar,  343 ;  his  erroneous  view  of 
Arabian  coast,  //o,  ii.  452^ ;  Indian 
geography,  403^ ;  his  unequalled 
travels,  501  ;  Venetian  documents 
about  him,  510/1-521/1 

Marco,   called    Marcolino,   son   of 

Nicolo  the  Younger,  ^j,  yj^  ySy  ii.  510/1 

Marco,  last  male  survivor,  <?,  /<?,  79, 

ii.  510M 

Marco,  others  of  this  name,  ^,  79, 

So^  ii.  508/f,  509/* 

Maroca,     sister     of     Nicolo     the 

Younger,  /j*,  2s,  i.  4^ 

—  or      Dclfino,      Moreta,      youngest 
daughter,  69,  7/,  7^,  ii.  506*,  513W 


Polo,  Nicolo  and  Maffeo,  sons  of  Andrea, 
their  first  journey,  is  seqq,  ;  cross 
Black  Sea  to  Soldaia,  i.  2  ;  visit  Volga 
country,  etc.,  4;  go  to  Bokhara,  9; 
join  envoys  to  Khan's  Court,  10; 
Kublii's  reception  of,  1 1 ;  sent  back 
as  envoys  to  Pope,  13 ;  receive  a 
Golden  Tablet,  15 ;  reach  Ayas,  16 ; 
Acre,  17 ;  Venice,  18 ;  find  young 
Marco  there,  ib, 

Nicolo,  Maffeo  and  Marco,  proceed 

to  Acre,  t  19;  set  out  for  East, 
recalled  from  Ayas,  20 ;  set  oat  again 
with  Pope's  letters,  etc.,  22  ;  reach 
Ktjblii's  Court,  25  ;  are  welcomed,  26 ; 
see  on  their  journey  outward,  tg ;  their 
alleged  service  in  capture  of  Siang-yang, 
22 ^  ii.  158,  159;  Khan  refuses  them 
permission  to  return  home,  L  32; 
allowed  to  go  with  ambassadors,  33 ; 
receive  Golden  Tablets,  34 ;  on  return 
su  also  j>j,  24 ;  story  of  their  arrival  at 
Venice,  4\  scheme  to  assert  their 
identity,  s 

Nicolo,  his  alleged  second  marriage 

and  sons,  7,  is  \  probable  truth  as  to 
time  of,  77 ;  his  illegitimate  sons,  2s ; 
approximate  time  of  his  death,  64% 
his  tomb,  7,  7/ 

Nicolo    the    Younger,    coosin    of 

traveller,  /j",  2S,  djj  i.  4M 

Stefano  and  Giovannino,  illegiti- 
mate brothers  of  Traveller,  2jt  jo, 

(?),   or    Trevisano  (?),    Fiordelisa, 


perhaps  second  wife  of  Nicolo  Polo 
the  Elder,  and  mother  of  Maffeo  the 
Younger,  17,  2s,  27 

or  Trevisano,  Mari^,  last  survivor 


of  the  family,  <?,  7<?,  79 ;  doubts  as  to 
her  kindred,  79,  ii.  5  ion 

Family,  its  duration  and  end,  ac- 
cording to  Ramusio,  7-<?;  origin,  ij; 
last  notices  of,  76  seqq.  (For  relation- 
ship of  different  Polos,  see  table,  ii. 
506/1). 

Family,  branch  of  S.  Geremia,  //, 

66y  ii.  507/f-509« 

Po'lut  (Pa-lut),  incense^  ii.  304/f 

Polygamy,  i.  220,  252,  276,  ii.  371  ; 
supposed  effect  on  population,  L  437/1- 
438/1,  ii.  268,  339 

Pomilo  {^V^.m\\)y  i.  I74« 

PompholyXy  i.  1 26/1 

Ponent,  or  West,  term  applied  by  Polo  to 
Kifxrhak,  the  Mongol  Khanate  of  the 
Volj^a,  see  Kipchak 

Pong  (Medin;v2Ll  Shan  State),  iL  79M, 
113/1 

Poods,  Russian,  i.  1 62/1 

Popinjays,  i.  107 

Population,  vast,  of  Cathay,  i.  437«- 
438/f 
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Porcelain    manufacture,    ii.   235,   242^; 

fragments    found    at    Kaydl,    373^; 

Chinese,  595» 

shells,  see  Cowries 

Porcupines,  L  154,  i$(m 
Pork,  mention  of,  omitted,  it  2ioif 
Postin,  sheep-skin  coat,  i.  153,  I55» 
Posts,  post-houses  and  runners,  L  433  et 

sega.f  43811 ;  in  Siberia,  ii.  480 
Po-sz  (Persia),  ii.  437« 
Potala  at  L*hasa,  i.  319^ 
Pottinger,  i.  94^,  9^ 
Poultry,  kind  of,   in   Coilum,    IL    376; 

in     Abyssinia     (guinea-fowl?),     431, 

437» 
Pound,  sterling,  7/,  ii.  591 » 

Pourpre,  or  Purpura,  i.  66«,  38911 

P'o-yang  Lake,  li.  24311 

Pozdneiev,  Professor,  i.  22Sn 

Precious  stones  or  gems,  j",  i.  75,  7611, 

»o7,  350*  390»  394»  424»  >»•  202,  231, 
235.  236,  254,  264,  313,  3I5«.  338, 
361,  362^ ;  how  discovered  by  pirates, 

392 

Presler  John  (Unc  Can,  Aung  or  Ung 
Khan),  i.  ijn,  239;  Tartar  tribute 
to,  226 ;  account  of,  23ixf-237ff ;  mar- 
riage relations  with  Chinghiz,  239 ; 
insults  Chinghiz*  envoys,  239;  "these 
be  no  soldiers,"  240 ;  marches  to  meet 
Chinghiz,  241  ;  real  site  of  battle  with 
Chinghiz,  242;  his  real  fate,  td.;  slain 
in  battle,  244 ;  his  lineage  in  Tenduc, 
284,  288ff ;  and  the  Golden  King,  ii. 
17-22 

Prices  of  horses,  see  Horses 

Printing,  imaginary  connection  of  Polo's 
name  with  introduction  of,  /jg  seqq. 

Private  names  supposed,  i.  36 iff 

Prjevalsky,  Colonel  N.  M.,  i.  I98ff,  2o6ff, 
2i6if,  249/1,  276^,  277/1,  ii*  23M,  29/1, 
6in 

Probation    of  Jogis,    ii.    366;    parallel, 

Prophecy  regarding  Bayan,  ii.  145,  149// 

Proques^  the  word,  ii.  370« 

Prostitutes ;  at  Cambaluc,  i.  414 ;  Kinsay, 

ii.  202-203 
Provinces,  thirty-four  of  Kubldi*s  Empire, 

i.  430 
Pseudo-Callisthenes,  //j,  i,  56/f,  57/1 
Ptolemies'  trained  African  elephants,  ii. 

434^ 
Ptolemy,  ^,  J2g^  ijj^  i.  24»,  88«,  91/f ; 

Sarmatic  Gates,  i.  51/1 

P*u-chau  fii,  ii.  25/f,  2on 

Pu-ch*eng,  ii.  224^ 

Puer  and  Esmok,  ii.  57/1,  11711 

Pukan  Mien-Wang,  ii.  II3« 

Pulad  Chingsang,  ii.  218/f 

Pulisanghin,  River  and  Bridge,  ///,  ij6, 

ii.  3-4,  5» 
Pulo  Bras,  ii.  307/; 


Pulo  Condore  (Sondur  and  Condor),  ii. 

276,  277/1 
Pulo  Gommes  (Gauenispola),  ii.  307/f 
Pulo  Nankai,  or  Ndsi,  ii.  307/* 
Pulo  W6,  Wai,  or  Wey,  \L  307 
Punnei-K&yal,  ii.  372/* 
Pur^mas,  the,  i.  58/f 
Purpura^  see  Pourpre 
Putchok,  ii.  Tffjn 
Putu-ho,  "Grape  R.,"  ii.  i6/f 
Pygmies,  factitious  (?),  ii.  285 

Qal*ah  Asgher,  hot  springs  at,  L  122/t 
Qara  Ars-lin  Beg,  king  of  Kermin,  i.  92n 
Quails  in  India,  ii.  345 
Queen  of  Mutfili,  ii.  360 
Quicksilver  and  sulphur  potion,  ii.  365, 
369« 

as  regarded  by  alchemists,  369/f 

Quills  of  the  Rue,  see  Rue 
Quilon,  Kaulam,  etc.,  set  Coilum 
Qum&din  (Camadi),  i.  113/f 

Rabelais,  L  iooi» 

Rabbanta,  a  Nestor ian  monk,  t  243/f 

Radloff,  Dr.   W.,  i.   28/f;    map,    229/f, 

230^ 
Rdin,  i.  113/t 

Rainald,  of  Dassel,  Archbishop,  i.  82/f 
Rain-makers,  see  Conjurers 
Rainy  season,  ii.  343».35i« 
Rajkot  leather-work,  ii.  395 
Rakka,     Rdkshasas,     ii.     298^,     308/1, 

312/f 
Rama  Kamheng,  king,  ii.  278^ 
Rameshwaram,  ii.  335/t 
Ramnad,  ii.  335/t 

Rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  i.  57/f ,  292/f 
Ramusio,    Giov.    Battista,  passim ;    his 

biographical  notices  of  Polo,  2  et  seqq. , 

^2\    his  edition  of  Polo,  qb-ioi^  ii. 

208/f,  212//,  374/f 
Rdn^    Paramitd's  Woman    Country,  ii. 

405/1 
Ranking,  John,  i.  339/1 
Raonano-Rao,  i.  I73»,  ii.  5931* 
Rapson,  E.  J.,  ii.  595« 
Ras  Haili,  ii.  386^ 

Kumhibri,  ii.  383/1 

Rashfduddfn,    alias    Fazl-ulla    Rashid, 

Persian  statesman  and  historian  of  the 

Mongols,   121%  frequently  quoted  in 

the  Notes. 
Ravenala  \xtt.{JJrania  speciosa),  ii.  42 1 /r, 

597» 
Raw  meat  eaten,  ii.  66,  76^,  85 

RawUnson,  Sir  H.,  i.  58/f,  82/f,  85^, 
87/f,  II4»,  ii5//»  152/f,  i66ff,  i92/», 
195/f 

Reclus,  Asie  russe,  i.  54^ ;  on  Caspian 
Sea  fisheries,  590 

Red  gold  and  red  Tangas,  ii.  349^ 

/^e  Dor,  ii.  19/f 
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Red  Sea,  trade  from  India  to  Egypt  by, 
ii.  438 ;  described  in  some  texts  as  a 
river,  43911 ;  possible  origin  of  mistake, 

9J 
Red  sect  of  Lamas,  i.  315^,  319^ 
Refraction,  abnormal,  ii.  41911 
/^e^  /^uwdftj  of  Kabal,  i.  20211 

of  Seistin  i.  20211 

Reindeer  ridden,  i.  269,  27111 

Religion,    indifference    of    Chinghizide 

Princes   to,   i.    14^,   349/1,   ii.   477/* ; 

occasional  power  of  among  Chinese,  i. 

460//  se^^. 
Remission  of  taxation  bv  KdbUi,  i.  439 
Rennell,  Major  Tames,  iL  402/1 
Reobarles    (Rudbdr,    etc.),   i.   97,    109, 

iii/»,  114M 
Revenue  of  Kinsay,  ii.  189,  190,  215  ti 

stqq. 
Rhinoceros    (Unicorn),   in   Sumatra,   ii. 

285,  290/f ;  habits,  29011 ;  four  Asiatic 

species,  289/f 

TichorinuSy  iL  419/f 

Rhins,  Dutreuil  de,  i.  I90i»,  192^,  276/f 
Rhubsirb,  Rheum  palmatum^  i.  217,  21 8/1, 

279/1,  ii-  iSi>  1S3/1 
Riant,  Comte,  ii.  593« 
Ricci,  Matteo,  i.  347/1,  45 1«,  454/1 
Rice,  ii.  33,  56.  85,  115,  117,   123,   174, 

202,  292,  300,  313,  342,  354,  360,401, 

404,  423,  431 
Rice-wine,  i.  441/f ;  at  Yachi,  ii.  66 

trade  on  Grand  Canal,  ii.  174 

Richard  II.,  i.  42/f 

Richthofcn,  Baron  F.  von,  i.  io6/r,  198/f, 

2i8/r,   295/f,    ii.    14/1-16/1,    19/f,   23/1, 

26/f,  27/1,  29«,  32/f,  34«,  35/1,  38//, 

4CW,  42/1,  45/f,  48/1,  57/1,  6o«,  67/f, 

8o«;  on  Fungul,   1 29/1;  on  Tanpiju, 

220« 

Right  and  Left,  ministers  of  the,  i.  432/f 

Rio  Marabia,  ii.  387/1 

Kishis   (Eremites)   of    Kashmir,  i.    166, 

169/f 
**  River  of  China,"  ii.  222/f,  243^ 
Roads  radiating  from  Cambaluc,  i.  433 
Robbers  in   Persia,   i.    84,  87/1,  98,  99, 

lOI/f 
Robbers'  River,  i.  1 1 4/1 
Robes  distributed  by  Kubldi,  i.  387,  388/1, 

394 
Roborovsky,  Lieutenant,  i.  i88/f 

Rochefort,  **faire  la  couvade,"  ii.  9411 

Rockets,  i.  342/1 

Rockhill     {Kubruck    and     Diary    of   a 

Journey),   i.   5/1,  8«,  9/f,  277/1,  279W, 

282/f,  283/*,   294/»,  295/f,  306/f,  308//- 

310W,  312//,  319//,  32i/»,  324/f,  325/f, 

353".  354".  3^4".  3^5".  3^9".  393". 
429/f,  437/1,  ii.  491  ;  on  the  titles 
Khan,  Khatun,  etc.,  10%  on  horn 
horse-shoes,  i.  i77/»;  e.irliest  mention 
of  name   Mongol   in   Oriental  works, 


294/1 ;  Mongol  storm-dispellers,  3io« ; 
charge  of  cannibalism  against  Tibetans, 
3 1 2/1;  on  Bonbo  Lamas,  325M; 
Tablets  (^»),  354^;  mechanical  con- 
trivances at  £.  Court,  385/f ;  Mon- 
gol etiquette,  393» ;  Chinese  leather- 
money,  429/f;  Mongol  post-stations, 
437"  >  pocket-spittoons,  462/1 ;  from 
Peking  to  Si-ngan  fu,  ii.  511;  descent 
of  Yellow  River,  23/1 ;  road  between 
T*ung-kwan  and  Si-ngan  fu,  27/f ;  two 
famous  Uigur  Nestorians,  28»  ;  on  the 
word  Salar,  29/t ;  on  the  Hui-hui  sects, 
TfM ;  on  the  Alans,  i8on ;  on  branch 
of  Volga  Bulgars,  489^ 

Rofia  palm  {sagus  ruffia\  ii.  59711 

Roiaus  dereusse  (?),  11.  395« 

Rome,  the  Sudarium  at,  i.  213 

RondeSt  ingenious  but  futile  explanation 
of,  i.  4iOff 

Rook,  in  Chess,  ii.  41911 

Rori-Bakkar,  Sepoy  name  for  Upper 
Sind,  i.  86/f 

Rosaries,  Hindu,  ii.  338,  347/f 

Rostof  and  Susdal,  Andrew,  Grand  Duke 
of,  i.  7/f 

Roth,  II.  Ling,  on  couvade,  iL  596/f 

Rouble,  ii.  488/f 

Roxana,  daughter  of  Darius,  wife  of 
Alexander,  L  151,  152^,  157 

Roze  de  I'Acur,  L  370^ 

Rubies,  Balas,  /,  i.  157,  161 /i ;  of 
Ceylon,  ii.  313,  31 5/1;  of  Adam's 
Peak,  316/1 

Rubruquis,  or  Rubruc,  Friar  William  de, 
75,  104,  132,  L  57/f,  65/f,  227/f,  230«, 
239/f,  242/f,  253/f,  264M,  278M,  308M, 
309"»  354",  384".  385«»  389",  426/», 

437"  . 
Ruby  mines  in  Badakhshan,  i.  i6i/f 

Rue  (Rukh),  or  Gryphon,  bird  called, 
described,  iL  412-413;  its  feathers  and 
ouills,  413,  420//,  596/1-598/1;  wide 
aiffusion  and  various  forms  of  fable, 
41 5/1;  eggs  of  the  Aepyornis,  416/1; 
Fra  Mauro's  story,  41 7/*;  genus  of 
that  bird,  condor,  4 1 7/f,  420/f ;  dis- 
covery of  bones  of  Harpagqmis  in 
New  inland,  418/f ;  Sindbad,  Rabbi 
Benjamin,  romance  of  Duke  Ernest, 
418/f ;  Ibn  Batuta's  sight  of  Rue,  419/f ; 
rook  in  chess,  419M ;  various  notices 
of,  420^-42 1 /f 

Rudbdr-i-Lass,  Robbers*  River,  L  11411 

(Reobarles),   district  and  River,  L 

97,  109,  iii/i,  1:4^ 

Rudder,  single,  noted  by  Polo  as  peculiar, 
i.  108  ;  double,  used  in  Mediterranean, 
117/1 

Rudkhdnah-i-Dutdi  (Robbers*  River),  i. 
114/f 

Rudkhdnah-i-Shor  (Salt  River),  i.  iii/f 

Rudra  Deva,  King  of  Telingana,  iL  362M 
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Radrama  Devi,  Queen  of  Telingana,  iL 

3621* 
Rakh,  Shah,  i.  86if,  igin,  2iin,  218/1, 

392»,  39611 
Rukhnuddin,      Mahmud,      Prince      of 

Hormuz,  i.  lion 

Masa'iid,  t  I20n 

Khurshah,  son  of  Alaodin,  Prince 

of  the  Ismaelites,  i.  14611 
Riim,  i.  441* 
Runiz,  i.  S6n 
Ruomedam-Ahomet,  King  of  Hormnz,  i. 

no,  i2in 
Rupen,  Bf^ratid,  foonder  of  Armenian 

State  in  Cilicia,  i.  42/1 
Rupert,  Prince,  it  4SiSff 
Rttppeli*s  Table  of  Abyssinian  kings,  ii. 

435» 
Russia  (Rosia),  annexes  Georgia,  i.  $$n, 

ii.  486 ;  great  cold,  Arab  accounts  of, 

487 ;   silver  mines,  488/f ;   subject  to 

Tartars,  48911;    conquered    by  Batu, 

489/1 

leather,  L  6w,  394,  395»;  clothes 

of,  29511 

Russians,  trusty  lieges  of  king,  ii.  34811 

Rustik,  i.  173/f 

Rusticiano  of  Pisa,  introduces  himself  in 
prologue,  i.  i,  141 «,  263*;  writes 
down  Polo's  book,  J2,  S5  ^^9-*  ^4* 
Ji2\  extracts  and  character  of  his 
compilation,  61  seqq.y  14J;  his  real 
name,  6/  ;  his  other  writings,  S^ 

Ruysch*s  map,  /jj 

Saadi,  i.  85» 

Saba  (Sava,  Savah),  city  of  the  Magi,  i. 

78,  80,  8i» 
Sabaste,  see  Sivas 
Sable,  its  costliness,  i.  405,  409fi-4ioif, 

ii.  479,  481,  484,  48611,  487 
Sabreddin,  ii.  437» 
Sabzawur,  i.  15011 
Sachiu  (Sha-chau),  i.  203,  2o6« 
Sacrifices  of  people  of  Tangut,  L  204 

human,  i.  2o8;i,  ii.  303^ 

Seuid-i-IskandaTf  rampart  of  Alexander, 

i.  53»»  54«.  57» 
Saffron,    fruit-serving    purposes    of,    ii. 

225,  226/f 
Sagacity  of  sledge-dogs,  ii.  48311 
Sagamon  Borcan,  see  Sakyamuni  Buddha 
Sagatu,  general  of  KdbUi  s,  ii.  267,  270/i 
Saggio  (1  oz.),  i.  350,  353/1,  ii.  54,  57«, 

76,  215,  216,  2I7»,  339,  347«,  592» 
Sago,  ii.  300,  30411,  305/1 
Saianfu,  see  Siang-yang-fu 
Saif  Arad,  king  of  Abyssinia,  ii.  437/1 
Saifuddin  Nazrat,  ruler  of  Hormuz,   i. 

I20/f 

Saimur  (Chaul),  iL  367/1 

Sain  Khan  (or  Batu),  ii.  490,  491 

St.  Anno  of  Cologne,  i.  13011 


St.  Barlaam  and  St.  Josa£it,  story  of  a 
Buddhist  christianised,  iL  323/1  segq. 

St.  Barsauma  (Barsamo,  Brassamus),  and 
monastery  of,  i.  77 

St.  Blasius  (Blaise),  Church  at  Sivas,  L 

43.  45» 
St.  Brandon,  ii.  312/f 

St.  Buddha !  ii.  325/^  seqq. 

St.  Epiphanius,  iL  362/1 

St.  George,  Church  of,  in  Sivas,  i.  45/1 ; 
at  Quilon,  ii.  wn 

St.  Helena,  i.  58/f 

St.  James*  Shrine,  Gallicia,  iL  319 

St.  John  the  Baptist,  Church  of,  in 
Samarkand,  i.  185 

Major    Oliver,   L   57/f,   92^,   96^, 

105/f,  Ii2/f,  114/f,  I20» 

St.  Leonard's  Convent  in  Georgia,  and 
the  fish  miracle,  i.  52,  58/1 

St.  Lewis,  i.  27/1,  47/*,  67/f,  87/f ;  his 
campaign  on  the  Nile,  ii.  165/f,  593« 

St.  Martin,  Vivien  de,  Map,  i.  164/f, 
192/f 

St.  Mary's  Island,  Madagascar,  ii.  414^ 

St.  Matthew,  Monastery  near  Mosul,  L 
6i/f 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  story  of  the  Magi, 
i.  82/f 

St.  Nina,  L  58/1 

St.  Sabba's  at  Acre,  4^ 

St.  Thomas,  the  Apostle,  iL  321/*,  323/1, 
325/1;  his  shrine  in  India,  341,  353, 
355/f ;  his  murderers,  and  their  here- 
ditary curse,  35(»» ;  reverenced  by 
Saracens  and  heathen,  353 ;  miracles 
in  India,  354,  356/1 ;  story  of  his 
death,  355,  357/1 ;  tradition  of  his 
preaching  in  India,  356^ ;  translation 
of  remains  to  Edessa,  3  57/f ;  King 
Gondopharus  of  legend  a  real  king, 
357/»;  Roman  Martyrology,  357«; 
the  localities,  358/f ;  alleged  discovery 
of  reliques,  358/*  seqq.  ;  the  Cross, 
358^  ;  church  ascribed  to,  37 8m  ;  in 
Abyssinia,  427 

St.  Thomas's  Isle,  ii.  4o'3» 

Mounts,  ii.  358/1 

Saker  falcons,  L  158,  162/f,  223,  ii.  50 

Sakta  doctrines,  i.  323/f 

Sakya  Muni  (Sagamon  Borcan)  Buddha, 
i.  164/f,  324/f,  348/f,  ii.  265/f,  3oS»; 
death  of,  i.  l^on ;  recumbent  %ures 
of,  219,  221/x;  story  of,  ii.  '^16  segq.  \ 
his  footmark  on  Adam's  Peak,  321/t ; 
Alms  dish,  Holy  Grail,  328/K-330ff; 
tooth  relique,  319-320,  33011 

Salamander,  the,  i.  213,  2i6/t 

Salar  (Ho-chau),  ii.  29^ 

Salem,  dragoman,  explores  Rampart  of 
Gog,  L  ST* 

Salghur,  Atabegs  of  Fars,  L  85^,  121/f 

Sdlih,  Malik,  son  of  Badruddin  Liilu,  L 
6i/t 
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Salsette  Island,  ii.  325»,  39611 

Salt,  H.y  his  version  of  Abyssinian 
chronology,  ii.  435« 

rock,  in  Badakhshan,  i.  153,  i$4n ; 

used  for  currency,  ii.  45,  54,  57« ;  ex- 
tracted from  deep  wells,  58W,  66,  ySn  ; 
in  Carajan  province,  66,  y6n ;  manu- 
factured in  Eastern  China,  133;  manu- 
facture, revenue  and  traffic  in,  152, 
153.  I55»»  2IS»  216,  2I7«;  trade  on 
the  Kiang,  171  ;  junks  employed  there- 
in, 174^ 

stream,  i.  124^ 

Salwen  Kiver,  or  Lu-Kiang,  i.  323« 

Samagar,  ii.  471,  474« 

Samdna,  ii.  427/1 

Samara,  kingdom  of,  see  Sumatra 

Samarkand  (Samarcan),  i.  57/1,  62/f,  ii. 
458,  462  ;  story  of  a  miracle  at,  i.  183, 
1 86/1 ;  colony  near  Peking  from,  291/1 

Sampson,  Theos.,  on  grapes  in  China,  ii. 
16// 

Sdmsiinji  Bdshi,  i.  40 1 /f 

Samudra,  see  Sumatra 

Samuel,  his  alleged  tomb  at  Sivah,  i. 
%\n 

San  Giovanni  Grisostomo,  parish  in 
Venice  where  the  Ca*  Polo  was,  ^,  26 ^ 
S3*  70,  71 »  7^ ;  theatre,  28 

San  Lorenzo,  Venice,  burial  place  of 
Marco  and  his  father,  7,  7/,  74 

Sandu,  see  Chandu 

Sanf,  see  Champa 

Sangln,  Sangkan  River,  ii.  5«,  6ii 

Sanglich,  dialect  of,  i.  1 60/1 

Sang-Miau,  tribe  of  Kwei-chau,  ii.  82/1 

Sangon,  the  Title  (Tsiang-kiun),  iL  136, 

I3«'» 
Sanitary  effects  of  Mountain  air,  i.  1 58 

Sanjar,  sovereigns  of  Persia,  i.  233// 

Sankin  Iloto,  Dalai,  i.  21 5/1 

Sanuto  of  Torcelli,  Marino,  //<?,  i.  I7«, 

23//,  24/1,  42/1,  59/1,  67/1,  77/1,  144W  ; 

his  World  Map,  ijj ;  on  long  range, 

ii.  1 66/1 
Sappan  wood,  see  Brazil 
Sapta-Shaila,  ii.  386/f 
^apurgan  (Saburkan,  Shabdrkin,  Shibr- 

gdn),  i.  149,  150/1 
Sapuia^  Sfue^  peculiar  use  of,  i.  437/* 
Saracanco  (Saraichik),  on  the  Vaik,  i.  6/1 
Saracens,  see  M.ihomcdans 
Sarai  (Sara),  capital  of  Kipchak,  i.   4 ; 

city    and    its    remains,    5/1 ;    perhaps 

occupiwl  successive  sites,  6/f 

Sea  of  (Caspian),  i.  59//,  ii.  494 

SJraSf  crane  i^rus  Anti^ne)^  i.  297/1 

Saratov,  i.  9/1 

Sarbizan  Pass,  i.  II3/1 

Sardines,  ii.  444/* 

Sardu  Pass,  i.  1 1  ^w 

Sarghalan  River,  i.  156/1 

Sarha,  Port  of  Sumatra,  ii.  294M 


Sarhadd  River,  i.  175/f 

Sar-i-kol,  Lakes,  i.  163M,  172/f 

Sarsdti,  ii.  427/f 

Sartak,  the  Great  Khan's  ambassador  to 
Hdlakii,  i.  io/»,  14M 

Sassanian  dynasty,  i.  61  if 

Sati,  see  Suttee 

Satin,  probable  origin  of  word,  ii.  241/f 

Sauniy  Sommo,  silver  ingots  used  in  Kip- 
chak, ii.  488/1 ;  apparently  the  original 
rouble,  488/f 

Sauroma/a^t  ii*  466/f 

Sivah  (Saba),  i.  78,  80,  Sin 

Savast  (Si was),  i.  43,  441* 

Scanderoon,  Gulf  of,  i.  i6it 

Scasem,  i.  156^ 

Scherani,  bandits,  i.  loi/i 

Schiltberger,  Hans,  i.  1 31  if 

Schindler,  General  Houtum-,  t  8911, 9611, 
99/*,  loo/f,  105/1,  106/1,  112/1-115/1, 
1 22/1,  126/f,  3oS/f,  3iOff,  314/f 

Schlegel,  Dr.  G.,  i.  342/r,  437/»,  441/f, 
ii.  281 /f,  59611 

Schmidt,  Professor  I.  J.,  i.  201 /f,  29411 

Schonbom,  Carl,  ii.  601 /f 

Schuyler,  Eugene,  i.  54^ 

Scidmore,  Miss  £.,  on  the  Tide,  ii.  209/f 

Scotra,  see  Socotra 

Sea  of  Chin,  ii.  264,  265,  266n,  270/1 

England,  ii.  265 

Ghel,  or  Ghelan,  i.  52 

India,  i.  35, 63, 108,  166,  ii.  265,  424 

Rocheile,  ii.  265 

Sarain,  i.  w,  ii.  494 

Seal,  Imperial,  1.  366,  424 

Sebaste,  see  Sivas 

Sebourc,  Bauduin  de,  see  Bauduin  de 
Sebcurc 

Sees  of  Latiir  Church,   i86m,  ii.  237/f, 

377« 
Nestorian  Church,    i.   9  m,    183*, 

186//,  207/1,  211/1 
Sefavfchs,  the,  i.  90^ 
Seilan,  see  Cevlon 
Self-decapitation,  ii.  349/* 
Sclitrennoy^  Gorodok  (Saltpetre  Town), 

i.  5/f,  6// 
Seljukian  d^niasty,  i.  44/f 

Turks,  i.  91/1 

Sei/esy  chevaux  d  dettx,  the  phrase,  ii. 

440/r 
Semal  tree,  ii.  394/f 
Scnicdo,  ii.  21 1 /r 
Semcnat,  see  Somnath 
Sempad,     Prince,     High    Constable    of 

Armenia,  i.  i86/f,  352/f 
Sendal,  a  silk  texture,  ii.   lOn,  37,  132, 

182,  390,  464 
Sendausy  generally  Taffetas,  ii.  ion 
Sendcmain,  king  of  Seilan,  ii.  313 
Seneca,  Epistles^  i.  14M 
Senecherim,  king  of  Armenia,  i.  4511 
Seni,  Verzino,  ii.  380^ 
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Senshing^  i.  33211 

Sensin,  ascetics,  devotees  living  on  bran, 

i.  303»  32i«-327« 
Sentemur,  ii.  98 
Sepulchre      of     Adam,      see      Adam's 

Sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,   i.   19 ;  oil  from,   14, 

19,26 
Scrano,  Juan  de,  ii.  295/1 
Serazi  (Shfrdz),  kingdom  of  Persia,  i.  S3, 

Serendib,  ii.  3i4it 

Sere 5^  Sinae^  I2\  their  tree  wool,  ii.  I37»; 

ancient  character  of  the,  21  in 
Serpents,  great,  f.^.  alligators,  ii.  ^6segq,^ 

81M,  360 
Sertorius,  ii.  348« 
Sesam6,  i.  158,  16211,  ii.  431 
Sesnes,  mediaeval  form  of  cy^nes,  ci^i,  i. 

297« 
Se^a  Ghellaj  seta  Leggi  (Ghell6),  silk,  i. 

S9» 
Seth*s  mission  to  Paradise,  i.  136M 
Sevan  Lake,  i.  58» 
Seven  Arts,  the,  i.  13,  \^n 
Scvertsoff,  shoots  the  Ovis  Poli^  i.  I75», 

177^ ;  on  the  name  Bolor,  17911 
Seyyed  Barghash,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  ii. 

420ff 

Shabankara,  or   Shawankdra  (Soncara), 

i.  83,  85«-86« 
Shabar,  son  of  Kaidu,  iL  45911 
Sha-chau    (Sachin),    "Sand-district,"  i. 

203,  2o6» 
Shadow,  augury  from  length  of,  ii.  364 
Shah  Abbas,  i.  3io/» ;  his  Court,  385n 

Jahan,  i.  i68« 

Shahr-i-Babek,  turquoise  mine  at,  i.  92// 
Shahr-i-Nao  (Siam),  ii.  279/1 
Shahr  Mandi,  or  Pandi,  ii.  333/^ 
Shah  Werdy,  last  of  the  Kurshid  dynasty, 

i.  85/f 
Shaibani  Khan,  ii.  48111 
Shaikhul'Jibaly  i.  I42ff,  I44»,  145^ 
Shaikhs    (Esheks),    in    Madagascar,    iL 

411,  4I3« 
Shakespeare,    on    relation    of    gold    to 

silver,  ii.  95^ 
Shdlidt,  ii.  440/f 
Shamanism,  i.  257/1,  315/f,  324/*,  325«, 

ii.  97«.     {See  jdso  Devil- Dancing.) 
Shampath,  ancestor  of  Georgian  kings,  i. 

52/1 
Shamsuddin  Shamatrani,  ii.  30311 
Shamuthera,  see  Sumatra 
Shan  (Laotian,  or   That)^  ii.   74/f,   90//, 

96^,  113/f,  278/f 

race  and  country,  ii.  II7«,  128// 

d)masty  in  Yun-nan,  ii.  73/1,  79/1 

ponies,  ii.  82» 

state  of  Pong,  su  Pong 

Shanars  of   Tinnevelly,   ii.    97« ;    their 

devil-worship,  359/f 


Shang-hai,  ii.  238/f 

Shangking-Fungking,  i.  345/f 

Shangtu,  Shangdu  (Ctuindu),  L  25^; 
Kdbldi's  City  and  Summer  Palace, 
298,  304»;  Dr.  Bushell's  description 
of,  304^;  Kdblii's  annual  visit  to, 
3o8»,  410 

Shangtu  Keibun^,  i.  306/f ,  30811 

Shan-hai-kwan,  1.  407/f 

Sbankirah,  Shabankira  (Soncara),  i.  83, 
8511,  86it 

Shan-si,  ii.  12/1,  1411,  15/f,  23/1,  25/f,  32/7, 

I35«.  M3«i  i67« 
Shan-tung,  ii.  137/1,  141/i,  143^ ;  silk  in, 

I36»  '37^ »  jpears  from,  2io» 
Shao-hing-fii,  li.  220/f-222n 
Shao-ling,  pariah  caste  of,  ii.  228/f 
Sharakhs,  i.  149^ 
Shara-ul-buks    (Forest    of  "box    on    the 

Black  Sea),  i.  57/1 
Sharks  and  shark  charmers,  ii.  332-337/f 
Shauls,  or  Shuls,  the,  i.  85/f,  87/f 
Shawinkdra  (Soncara),  i.  ^3,  85^,  86» 
Shaw,  R.  B.,  i.  169^,  178/f,  i95/>,  27611, 

315/1,  ii.  16/1 
Shawls  of  Kerman,  i.  96/1 
Sheep,  lat-tailed  in  Kerman,  i.  97,  ioo» 

four-homed  at  Shehr,  ii.  443,  494/f 

large  Indian,  ii.  361 

none  in  Manzi,  ii.  219 

of  Pamir  {Oms  Poli),  i.  171,  I76« 

wild,     of    Badaklu^an    (Kachkar, 

Ovis  Vignei)y  L  158,  i62» 

with  trucks  behind,  loo/f 

Zanghibar,  ii.  422,  424/1 


Sheep's  head  given  to  horses,  ii.  35 1» 

Shehr,  or  Shihr,  see  Esher 

Shehrizor  (Kerkuk),  i.  62M 

Shenrabs,  i.  324M 

Shen-si,  ii.  23/f,  25/f.  26»,  31/f,  3211, 
167/*,  237/1 

Shentseu  tribe,  ii.  I20ff 

Sheuping,  ii.  I20» 

Shew^,  cool  plateau  of,  i.  163/f 

Shibrgdn  (Sapurgan),  i.  149,  150M 

Shieng,  Sheng,  or  Sing,  the  Supreme 
Board  of  Administration,  i.  431,  432/f, 
ii.  154,  1 57/1 

Shien-sien^  Shin-siefty  i.  322/f 

Shighnan  (Syghinan),  ruby  mines,  i.  157, 
i6i/f,  172/f 

Shijarat  Malayu^  or  Malay  Chronicle, 
ii.  287/t,  288/»,  294/f,  296n,  300W, 
302/f 

Shikdrgdh,  applied  to  animal  pattern 
textures,  Benares  brocades,  L  66/s 

Shing-king,  or  Mukden,  i.  345/f 

Ships,  of  the  Great  Khan,  ii.  142 ;  of 
India  at  Fuju,  231 ;  of  Manzi  de- 
scribed, 249-251  ;  mediseval,  accounts 
of,  252/1-253/j ;  in  Japan,  264 ;  in 
Java  Seas,  274/f ;  at  Eli,  386 

Shfrdz  (Cerazi),  i.  83,  85/f 
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Shireghi,  ii.  462/f 

Shirha,  ii.  43611 

Shirwan,  ii.  495/1 

Shi-tsung,  Emperor,  i.  310/f 

Shoa,  ii.  434^,  436/» 

Shob'aengs  of  Nicobar,  ii.  3o8» 

Shodja  ed-din  Kurshid,  Kurd,  i.  85/f 

Shor-Rud  (Salt  River),  i.  124^ 

Shot  of  Military  Engines,  ii.  159,   163/t, 

i64;i-i68ff 
Shpilcvsky,  i.  Sn 
Shulistin  (Suolstan),  L  83,  S$n 
Shuls  of  ShauU,  people  of  Persia,  i.  83/y, 

Shut  up  nations,  l^end  of  the,  ///,  ij6, 

i.  57« 

Shwcli  River,  ii.  107« 

Siam,  ii.  2y'jn-2Son  ;  king  of,  278/1 

Siang-yang-fu  (Saianfu),  Kubldi's  siege  of, 
Polo's  aid  in  taking,  ^^,  //^,  ii.  158, 
159;  difficulties  in  Polo's  account, 
167/f ;  not  removed  by  Pauthier, 
notice  by  Wassdf,  Chinese  account, 
Rashiduddin's,  i68/f ;  treasure  buried, 
1 69/1 

Siberia,  ii.  479-481/f 

Sibree,  on  rofia  palm,  ii.  597/f 

Sick  men  put  to  death  and  eaten  by  their 
friends,  ii.  293,  298/f 

Siclaioun,  kind  of  texture,  i.  283M 

Siddhirta,  ii.  322/t 

Sidi  Ali,  i.  152^,  165/f,  277«,  ii.  5/1, 
402«,  444«,  453/* 

Sien,  Sien-Lo,  Sien-Lo-Kok  (Siam,  Lo* 
cac),  ii.  277/f-28o« 

Sifan,  ii.  60//,  6i/f,  7o» 

Sigatay,  see  Chagatai 

Sighelm,  envoy  from  King  Alfred  to 
India,  ii.  357/1 

Si  Ilia,  language  of  Tangut,  i.  29/f 

Si-hu,  Lake  of  Kinsay  or  llang-chau,  ii. 
186,  196/1,  205/1-207/1,  2II/>,  2I4ff 

Sijist^n,  i.  102/f 

Siju  (Suthsian),  ii.  141 

Sikintinju  (Kien-chow),  i.  343,  345/* 

Silesia,  Mongol  invasion  of,  ii.  493/* 

Silk,  called  Ghell^  (of  Gilan),  i.  52; 
manufacture  at  Yezd,  88m  ;  at  Taianfu, 
ii.  13  ;  in  Shan-si  and  Shen-si,  22,  23/f ; 
in  Kenjanfu,  24;  Cuncun,  31 ;  Sinda- 
fu,  42//;  Kwci-chau,  126,  i28/«;  Ta- 
sinfu,  136,  137/*  ;  Piju,  141 ;  Pao-ying- 
llicn,  152;  Nanghin,  157;  Chinhiang- 
fu,  176;  Chinginju,  178;  Suju,  i8i«; 
Vuj^hin,  182  ;  Kinsay,  187,  I98«,  216; 
(ihiuju,  219 

cotton  tree,  ii.  394/* 

dutv  on,  ii.  216 

ana  gold  stuffs,  i.  41,  60,  63,  75, 

107,  257,  285,  383,  387,  415,  il  10, 
24.  132,  152,  157,  176,  181,  206,  238W, 

390.  4M 
stufff  and  goods,   TurcomaniAy  L 


43 ;  Georgia,  50 ;  Baghdad,  63 ;  Yezd, 
88 ;  Kerman,  90 ;  Tenduc  province, 
285;  Cambaluc,  415;  Juju,  ii.  10; 
Sindafu,  37  ;  Cacanfu,  132 ;  Chinangli, 
135;  Suju,  181;  Vughin,  182;  iSn- 
say,  187  ;  in  animal  patterns,  63,  90 ; 
with  Cheetas,  i.  398/1 ;  of  Kelinfu,  ii. 
225  ;  with  giraffes,  424/1 
Silk,  tent  ropes,  i.  405 ;  bed  furniture, 

434 

trade    at    Cambaluc,    i.   415;    at 

Kinsay,  ii.  187 
worms,  ii.  13,  24 


Silver  chairs,  i.  351,  355/1 

imported  into  Malabar,    ii.    390 ; 

Cambay,  398 

Island,  ii.  174/* 

mines  at  Baiburt,  i.  46 ;  Gumish- 


Khinah,  49/f ;  in  Badakhshan,  157  ;  in 

N.   Shansi,  285,  295/1 ;   Yun-nan,  ii. 

95/1 ;  Russian,  487,  488/f 
plate  in  Chinese  taverns,  ii.   187, 

196/f 
Simon,  Metropolitan  of  Fars,  ii.  377/1 

Magus,  i.  3 1 4/1 

Simum,  effects  of,  i.  109,  I20ff 

Stmurgh,  iL  415/^,  419/' 

Sinbad,   his  story  of  the  diamonds,  ii. 

362/1 ;  of  the  Rukh,  41 8/1 
Sind  (Sindhu-Sauvira),  /^,  i.  104/*,  105/r 
Sindibik  ((3oa),  ii.  390»,  440^ 
Sindachu  (Siuen-hwa  fu),  i.  285,  295/^ 
Sindafu  (Chengtu-fu),   ii.  36,  38/1,  127, 

128/f 
Sindhu-Sauvira  (Sindh-Sigor),  i.  104/1 
Si-ngan  fu  (Kenjanfii),  ii.  24/f,  25/f,  29/1, 

34M  ;  Christian  inscription  at,  27/1,  29/f 
Sin£|apore,  Singhapora,  i.  37/1,  ii.  279//, 

28i/»,  305/1 
Singkel,  ii.  300^ 
Singphos,  ii.  82/f,  90/f 
Sings,  ii.  238/f 

Singtur,  Mongol  Prince,  ii.  iii/i 
Singuyli  (Cranganor),  ii.  426/1 
Sinhopala  ( Accambale),  king  of  Chamba, 

ii.  267 
Sinju  (Si-ning  fu),  i.  274,  276/f 

(Ichin-hicn),  ii.  170 

Sinju-niatu,  ii.  137,  138 

Sfnicaldn,     Sfn-ul-Sfn,     Mahdchin,     or 

Canton,  i.  294/f,  ii.  175/f,  243//,  252M 
.Sinope,  i.  45/f 

SCrdf  (Kish,  or  Kais?),  i.  65/1 
Sir-i-Chashma,  i.  58/f 
Sirikol,  I^kc  and  River,  i.  1 74/1,  176M, 

1 82/1 
Sfrjan  or  Shirjin,  i.  92/f,  I22n 
Sis,  i.  42/1 
Sfstin,  i.  6i/f 

Sitting  in  air,  i.  315M,  316/f 
Siu  chau,  ii.  i29»-i3i/f 
Siuen-hwa-fu,  see  Sindachu 
Siva,  iL  32i/»,  334*1 
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Sivas,  Siwas,    Sebaste,  Sevasd  (Savast), 

i.  43,  44ii,  45i« 
Siwastin,  ii.  427M 
Siwi,  gigantic  cotton  in,  ii.  394^ 
Sixtus  v.,  Pope,  ii.  326/j 
Siya-goshf  or  lynx,  i.  399« 
Siyurgutmish,  i.  91/f 
Sladen,  Major,  ii.  8211,  90/1,  95^,  lo7», 

198/f 
Slaves  in  Bengal,  ii.  115 
Sledges,  dog-,  ii.  480,  481/1-483/1 
Sleeping-mats,  leather,  ii.  394,  395/y 
Sluices  of  Grand  Canal,  ii.  175^ 
Smith,  G.,  Bishop  of  Hongkong,  i.  347M 
Smith  (R.E.),  Major  R.  M.,  i.  89/1,  96/1, 

99/},    I06»,   IIIM-II4M 

Sneezing,  omen  from,  ii.  364/x 

Socotra  (Scotra),  island  of,  ii.  404,  406, 

4o8m  ;  history  of,  408^-4 lo/i ;  Christian 

Archbishop,  406 ;  aloes  of,  409^ 
Soer  (Suhar),  ii.  340,  348^ 
Sofala,  trade  to  China  from,  ii.  400/f 
Sogoman  Borcan,  see  Sakya  Muni 
Sol,  Arbre,  see  Arbre 
Soldaia,  Soldachia,  Sodaya  (the  Oriental 

Sudik),  75,  26t  i.  2,  3/1,  4 
Soldan,  a  Melic,  ii.  470,  472 
Soldurii,  trusty  lieges  of  Celtic  kings,  ii. 

348« 
Soli,  Solli  ( Chola,  or  Tanjore),  kingdom 

of,  ii.  335«»  364,  368«,  403/1 
Solomon,    house    of,    in    Abyssinia,   ii. 

434« 
Soltania,  Archbishop  of,  ii.  21 3/1.     [See 

Sultaniah. ) 
Somnath  (Semenat),  ii.  398,  400/1 ;  gates 

of,  399,  4CO»-40i/i 
Sonagar-pattanam,  ii.  372/f 
Soncara  (Shawankira),  i.  83,  85/1 
Sonder  Bandi  Davar,  see  Sundara  Pandi 
Sondur    and    Condur    (Pulo    Condore 

Group),  ii.  276,  277/* 
Sorcerers,  sorceries  of  Pashai  (Udyana), 

i    164  ;   Kashmir,  166,   i68/f,  301,  ii. 

593/; ;  Lamas  and  Tibetans,  tA,  314^- 

318/1 
Dagroian,  ii.  293,  298/* ;  Socotra, 

407,  410/f.     {See  also  Conjurers. ) 
Sornau  (Shahr-i-Nau),  Siam,  ii.  279/f 
Sotiates,  tribe  of  Aquitania,  ii.  348/r 
Soucat,  ii.  277 

Southey,  5/  Romualdy  ii.  84/1 
Spaan,  Ispahan,  i.  85/1 
Sposk,  district,  i.  7/1 
Spe%erie^  i.  43/j 
Spice,  Spicery,  i.  41,  60,  107,  205,  302, 

382,  441,  ii.  49,  56,  66,  115,  116,  123, 

202,   216,   234,   264,   272,   284,    389, 

390/1,  423,  438,  450 
Spice  wood,  i.  405,  409/f 
Spices  in  China,  duty  on,  ii.  216 
Spikenard,  ii.  115,  272,  284,  287/1,  390 
Spinello  Aretini,  fresco  by,  i.  ii8/» 


Spirit  drawings  and  spiritual  flowers,  i 

460/t 
Spirits  haunting  deserts,  i.    197,   209//, 

274 
Spiritualism  in  China,  i.  325/f 
Spittoons,  pocket,  i.  458,  462/x 
Spodinm  (bpodos),  i.  125,  126/f 
Sport  and    game,   i.   41,   88,    91,    149, 

151.    I53»   158,    160,    171,    223,   252, 

260,  275,  285,  296,  299,  397,  400-406, 

411 ;  in  Shan-si,  ii.  22  ;  Cachanfu,  24  ; 

Cuncun,  31 ;  Acbalec  Manzi,  34 ;  Tibet, 

50 ;    Caindu,    56 ;     Zardandan,    85 ; 

Mien,  iii;   Liniu,  140;   Cagu,   153; 

Nanghin,  157;  Saianfu,   158;  Ching- 

hiang-fu,  176;  Chinginju,  178;  Chan- 

gan,    182;    Kinsay,   201,    207,    219; 

Fuju,   225,  226,  234;    Lambri,    299; 

Maabar,  345  ;  Comari,  382 ;  Eli,  386 
Springolds,  ii.  16 1/9 
Springs,  hot,  i.  no,  122/t 
Sprinkling  of   drink,   a  Tartar    rite,    i. 

300,  308/* 
S(^uares  at  Kinsay,  ii.  201,  209/f 
Sn-Thammarat,  ii.  278/r 
Sri-Vaikuntham,  ii.  374/* 
Sse  River,  ii.  139/* 
Stack,  £.,  visits  Kuh  Banan,  i.  126/1 
Star  Chart,  ii.  3i4/< 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  traditions  about,  i. 

82/t 
Steamers  on  Yangtse-kiang,  ii.  173/* 
Steel  mines  at  Kermin,  i.  90,  92/1 ;  in 

Chingintalas,  212;  Indian,  93/f,  94/*; 

Asiatic  view  of,  94M 
Stefan i,  Signor,  7,  ii.  507/1 
Stein,  Dr.  M.  A.,  on  Sorcery  in  Kashmir, 

"•  '593'*  J  01*  Paonano  Pao,  593/s  ;  on 

Pamirs,  593«-594« ;  on   site  of  Fein, 

595» 
Stiens  of  Cambodia,  ii.  82/f ,  97/» 

Stirrups,  short  and  long,  ii.  78,  82^ 

Stitched  vessels,  i.  108,  11 7/1 

Stockade    erected    by    Polo's    party    in 

Sumatra,  ii.  292 
Stone,  miracle  of  the,  at  Samarkand,  i. 

185,  i87/» 

the  green,  i.  187/1 

towers  in  Chinese  cities,  ii.  189 

umbrella  column,  ii.  212/f 

Stones    giving    invulnerability,   ii.    259, 

263/1 
Sudkin,  ii.  439^ 
Submersion  of  part  of  Ceylon,  ii.  313, 

314'* 
Subterraneous   irrigation,    i.    89/f,    123, 

124/f 
Suburbs  of  Cambaluc,  i.  412 
Subutai,  Mongol  general,  i.  8/r,  ii.  i68/f 
Su-chau  (Suju),  ii.  179,  181,  199^ ;  plan 

of,  1 83/1,  184^ 
Suchnan  River,  i.  I72« 
Sudarium,  the  Holy,  i.  213 
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Suddhodhana,  ii.  ^22n 

Sugar,   Bengal,  IL    115;   manufactared, 

215,  231  ;  art  of  refining,  226,  23011; 

of  Egypt  and  China,  231 
Soh-chau  (Sukchur),  i.  217,  2i8m,  28211 
Suicides  before  an  idol,  ii.  340,  349^* 
Sukchur,  province  Sukkothai,  i.  217 
Sukkothai,  ii.  278/1,  279it 
SuMIdif  broadcloth,  i.  28311 
Sukum  Kala',  i.  57» 

Suleiman,  Sultan,  i.  1711,  44/f,  ii.  74/1,  2on 
Sulphur     and     Quicksilver,     potion     of 

longevity,  ii.  365,  36911 
Sultaniah,  Monument  at,  ii.  47811.     (.S'iM 

Soltania. )    . 
Sultan  Shah,  of  Badakhshan,  i.  i63» 
Sumatra  (Java  the  Less),  2jy  120,  i.  34, 

ii.    288»,    yx>n-2lQin ;    described,   its 

kingdoms,  284,  28611,  287^;   circuit, 

284,  286ff 
Sumatra,  Samudra,  city  and  kingdom  of 

(Samara  for  Samatra),  ii.  292,  306/f ; 

legend  of  ori^n,   294// ;    Ibn   Batuta 

there,  294/f ;  its  position,  295^ ;  latest 

mention  of,  29611 ;  wine-pots,  29711 
Sumbawa,  ii.  287^ 
Summers,  Professor,  ii.  277« 
Sumutala,  Sumuntala,  see  Sumatra 
Sun  and  moon,  trees  of  the,  i.  13011 
Sundara    Pandi    Devar,    Sondar    Bandi 

Davar),  king  in  Ma'bar,  ii.  331 ;  his 

death,    333^ ;     Dr.    Caldwell  s   views 

about,  333«,  334^ 
Sundar  Fulit  (Pulo  Condore  Group),  ii. 

277/1 
Sung,  a  native  d>'nasty  reigning  in  S. 

China  till    Kubldi*s   conquest,   12,   i. 

38/1,  ii.  135,  i^i«,  194^  ;  their  paper- 

money,    effeminacy,    20if,    1 50/1,   207, 

208,  2iin\  cremation,  135/1;  Kublii*s 

war  against,  148/f,  149/f ;  end  of  them, 

167/f,  1 68/1 
Sunnis  and  Shias,  i.  idon 
Suolstan  (Shulistan),  a  kingdom  in  Persia, 

83,  85/1 
Superstitions    in    Tangut,    the    devoted 

sheep  or  ram  ( Tengri  Tockho\  i.  204, 

207// ;  the  dead  man*s  door,  205,  209M  ; 

as  to  chance  shots,  439  ;  in  Carajan,  ii. 

79,    82/f ,     84/f ;    devil-dancing,     86 ; 

property  of  the  dead,  iii  ;  Sumatran, 

293,  298/1 ;  Malabar,  339  seqq, ;  as  to 

omens,  343344.  364365 
Sur-Kaja,  ii.  374^ 
Survival,  instances  of,  ii.  93/f 
Sushun,   Regent  of  China,  execution  of 

(1S61),  i.  428« 
Su-tash,  the  Jadck,  i.  193* 
Suttees  in  S.    India,   iL   341,   349^;   of 

men,  340 
SvastiJka,  sacred  symbol  of  the  Bonpos,  i. 

324« 
Swan«,  wild,  at  Chagan-Nor,  i.  296 


\02H, 

126/f, 


and 


Swat,  i.  178/t 

River,  i.  164^ 

Swi-fu,  ii.  131/* 

Sword  blades  of  India,  i.  93/f,  96/f 

Syghinan,  see  Shighnan 

Sykes,    Major  P.   Molesworth,  i. 

10^,  113/f,  114/1,   119/f,  12411, 

127/f,  I28» 
Sylen  (Ceylon),  ii.  426/f 
Symbolical     messages,     Scythian 

Tartar,  ii.  497/1-49811 
Syrian  Christians,  ii.  377/1  seqq,,  433/f 
Syrrhaptes  Pallasii^  see  Barguerlac 
Szech^n3ri,  Count,  i.  207/f 
SzechVan  (Ch*eng-tu),  ii,  3V»i  34«i  35«» 

37/1,  40«,  42/f,  45«,  46/f,  48/f,  58/1, 

60^,69/1, 128/1,  131/f,  134/i;  aborigines, 

6oif 

Tabashir,  ii.  263/f,  396/f 

Tabbas,  i.  124/f 

Table  of  the  Great  Khan,  i.  381 

Tables,  how  disposed  at  Mongol  feasts, 

i.  384^ 
Tablet,  Emperor's,  adored  with  incense, 

i.  391,  393/1 
Tablets  of  Authority,  Golden  {Pditak\ 

presented  by  Khan  to  Polos,  L  15,  16, 

34*   35;    lion's   head    and    gerfalcon, 

35>   351 ;    bestowed  on   distinguished 

captains,  inscription,  350,  35i/t-354ff; 

cat's  head,  356/1 ;  granted  to  governors 

of  different  rank,  431 
worshipped  by  Cathayans,  i.  456, 

458/f 
Tabriz  (Tauris),  L  1 7/1,  74,  76« 
Tachindo,  jm  Ta-ts'ien-lu 
Tsu:itus,   Claustra    Caspiorum^   Pass   of 

Derbend,  i.  53/1 
Tactics,  Tartar,  i.  262,  265/f,  ii.  460 
Tacuin,  i.  447,  448^ 
Tadinfu,  ii.  136 
Taeping  Insurrection  and  Devastations, 

ii.  154/f,  158/f,  I73«,  176/f,  177//,  179/f, 

1 84/f,  1 96/1,  222/f 

Taeping,  or  Taiping,  Sovereigns'  effemi- 
nate customs,  li.  20n 

TaiTctas,  ii.  \on 

Taft,  near  Yezd,  turquoise  at,  i.  92/f 

Tafurs,  i.  313/f 

Tagachar,  ii.  471,  474if 

Tagaung,  ii.  107/f,  iii/f,  Ii3>f 

Taghanna  Pass,  i.  1 72/1,  ii.  594/f 

Taghdungbdsh  River,  i.  175/f 

Taianfu  (T'ai-yuan-fii),  king  of  l\.  China, 
ii.  12,  14M,  15/f 

Taiani,  ii.  432^ 

Taican,  see  Talikan 

Taichau  (Tigu),  ii.  I54#f 

Taiching-Kwan,  iL  26/1 

Taidu.  I>aitu,  Tatu,  Kublii's  new  dty  of 
Cambaluc,  i.  305/f,  306/f,  374,  375^ 

Taikung,  ue  Tagaung 
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Tailed  men,  in  Somatra,  ii.  299,  y)in ; 
elsewhere,  30IW-30211 ;  English,  y>2n 
Tailors,  none  in  Maabar,  ii.  338 
Taimiini  tribe,  i.  locw 
Taiting-fu    (Tadinfu),    or    Yenchau,    iL 

Taitong-fu,  see  Tathung 

Tai-tsu,  Emperor,  i.  428/2 

T'ai  Tsung,  Emperor,  ii.  I5«,  2Sn 

Taiyang  Khan  (Great  King),  king  of  the 

Naimans,  ii.  20m 
Tajiks  of  Badakhshan,  great  topers,   i. 

Takftir,  ii.  14811 

Takhtapul,  i.  152M 

T^i-uadin,  Abdu-r  Rahmin,  ii.  333» 

Takla-Makan,  i.  19CM 

Talains,  ii.  74M 

Talas  River,  ii.  459/1 

Tali,  gold  mines,  ii.  8i/f 

Talifu  (Carajan),  ii.  67/1,  76/1,  79/f,  8o«, 

105/f,  107/1,  iiin 
Talikan,  Thaikan  (Taican),  i.  153,  154M, 

163/f 
Tallies,  record  by,  ii.  86,  96/9 
Tamarind,  pirates  use  of,  ii.  392,  394/f 
Tamerlan,  i.  8/» 

Tana  (Azov),  9,  ^j,  7^,  i.  4/1,  6/f,  19// 
near  Bombay,  kingdom  of,  ii.  395, 

396«,  403«,  426«,  44011 
Tana-Maiambu,  ii.  39i6^ 
Tana-Malayu,  ii.  281/1,  283/f 
Tdnasi  cloth,  ii.  396/f 
Tanduc,  see  Tenduc 
T'ang  dynasty,  ii.  28/f,  I94«,  278« 
Tangnu  Oola,  branch  of  Altai,  i.  21 5/1 
Tangut  province,  Chinese  Si  Hia,  or  Ho 

Si,  i.  29/f,  203,  214/1,  217,  219,  220/f, 

223,  224»,  245/f,  274,  276/f,  281  ;  five 

invasions  of,  281/1 
Tangutan,    term    applied     to    Tibetan 

speaking  people  round  the  Koko-nor, 

i.  206/f 
Tanjore,  ii.  334«,  335/* ;  Suttee  at,  349/f ; 

Pagoda  at,  352/1 ;  fertility  of,  368/1 
Tinkiz  Khan,   applied   to  Chinghiz,   i. 

247/1 
Tanpiju  (Shaohing?),  ii.  218 
Tantras,    Tantrika,    Tantrists,    i.    31 5/*, 

323/*,  326« 
Tao-lin,  a  Buddhist  monk,  i.  165/f 
Tao-sze   (Taoss^),    sect,    i.    321/5-325// ; 

female  idols  of  the,  303,  327/1 
Ta-pa-Shan  range,  ii.  34W,  35/* 
Taprobana,  mistakes  about,  ii.  295/f 
Tarakai,  ii.  475/* 
Tarantula,  ii.  346,  364 
Tarcasci,  i.  366/1 
Tarem,  or  Tarum,  i.  86/«,  I22n 
Tares  of  the  parable,  i.  i22/f 
Tarfkh-i-Rash{d(,  i.  194/f 
Tarmabala,  Ktibldi's  grandson,  i.  361// 
TcLTok,  Burmese  name  for  Chinese,  ii.  1 13/f 


Tarok  Man  and  Tarok  Myo,  iL  1 1 3/1 

Tartar  language,  i.  12;  on  Tartar,  its 
correct  form,  \2n ;  misuse  by  Ra- 
musio,  458^ 

Tartars,  i.   i,  4,  5,  10,  13,  50,  90,  97, 
99,   iioff,   121 /r,    151  ;  different  char- 
acters used  by,   28/f ;  identified   with 
Go^  and   Magog,  57/t ;  ladies,    76» ; 
their  first  city,  226 ;  original  country, 
tributary  to  Prester  John,  ib.  ;  revolt 
and  migration,  227 ;  earliest  mention 
of  the  word,    230 ;    make   Chinghiz 
their  king,  238 ;  his  successors,  245 ; 
their  customs  and  religion,  249^,  251, 
256;    houses,   252,    253»;    waggons, 
252,  254/1;   chastity  of  their  women, 
252,  256/1 ;  polygamy,  etc,  252,  256^ ; 
their  gods  and  idols,  256 ;  their  drink 
(Kumiz),  257,  259/f ;  cloths,  257,  295^; 
arms,  horses,  and  war  customs,  260- 
263  ;  military  organization,  261,  263^ ; 
sustenance    on    rapid    marches,   261 ; 
blood-sucking,    261,    264/f;    portable 
curd,  262,  265/f ;  tactics  in  war,  262, 
265/f ;    degeneracy,    263,    266« ;    ad- 
ministration    of    justice,     266;    laws 
against  theft,  266,  268/2 ;  posthumous 
marriage,  267,  268/f ;  the  cudgel,  266, 
267/f ;  Rubruquis'  account   o^    23611; 
Joinville's,    237/f;    custom    before    a 
figbt,   337  ;    want  of   charity  to    the 
poor,  445  ;  conquerors  of  China,  history 
of,  ii.  20 ;  excellence  in  archery,  102 ; 
objection  to  meddling  with  things  per- 
taining to  the  dead,  1 1 1 ;  admiration 
of  the  Polo  mangonels,  160 ;  employ- 
ment of  military  engines,  l68/t ;  their 
cruelties,  180/1 ;  arrows,  460 ;  marriage 
customs,  i.  33/1,  252-253,  ii.  467 

in  the  Far  North,  ii.  479 

of  the  Levant,  see  Levant 

of  the  Ponent,  see  Ponent 

Tartary  cloths,  i.  257,  295^ 

Tarungares,  tribe,  ii.  298/f 

T^h  Kurgdn,  i.  172//,  ii.  594/f 

Tatarfya  coins,  i.  12/1 

Tathung,  or  Taitongfu,    i.    245/1,  28611, 
289// 

Ta-t'sien-lu,   or  Tachindo,  Tartscdo,  ii. 
45«i  48/*,  49/1,  52«,  6o/«,  67/1,  70/1 

Ta  Tsing  River,  ii.  137//,  I43« 

Tattooing,  ii.  84,  90^,  117,  II9«,  131//, 
235,  242/*,  297/* ;  artists  in,  235,  24211 

Tatu  (Taichu),  i.  374 

River,  ii.  61/1 

Tauris,  see  Tabriz 

Taurizi,  Torissi,  i.  74,  75H 

Tawilisi,  ii.  465/r 

Taxes,  see  Customs,  Duties 

Tchakiri  Mondou  (Modun),  i.  404,  4081* 

Tckekmen^  thick  coarse  cotton  stuff,  L 
iqan 

Tea-houses  at  Kingsz^,  ii.  196^ 
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Tea  trees  in  E.  Til>ct,  U.  59/1 

Tebot,  see  Tibet 

Tetlaltio,  see  Thc(>l)ald 

Teeth,  custom  of  casing  in  gold,  ii.  S4, 

88//-91/1 
of  Adam  or  of  Buddha,   ii.    319, 

329«-330w 

conservation  of,  by  Bmhmans,  ii.  365 


Tegana,  ii.  471 

Tegheic,  Ataljeg  of  Lur,  i.  85W 

Teimur  {Temur),  Kublai*s  grandsun  and 

>uccc'>.«»or,  i.  360,  ii.  149,  459« 
Tekla,  Hamainot,  ii.  356 
Tckrit,  i.  6i« 
Telingana,  see  Tilinga 
Telo  Samawe,  ii.  295// 
Tembul  (Betel),  chewing,  ii.  371,  374// 
'I  emkan,  Kiibldi's  .vm,  i.  361// 
Temple,  connection  of  Ciiician  Armcni;i 

with  Order  of,  i.  24« 

Master  of  the,  i.  23,  24// 

Temple's  account  of  the  ('ondor,  ii.  417" 

Temujin,  see  Chinghiz 

Tenduc,  or  Tanduc,  plain  of,  i.  240,  241  ; 

province  of,  284,  286/1 
Tenj;ri,  Supreme  <! -i'v  of  Tartars,  i.  257;/- 

25S// 
Tennasserim,  ii.  279//  :  flaiiasari),  31^// 
Tents,  the  Khan's,  i.  404,  409// 
Terebinth,    i.    125/1 ;   of   Mamre,    132//, 

7<r/'/(L/'//,  goshawk,  i.  57/1 

Teroa  Slountains,  ii.  420/1 

Terra  Australia,  ii.  274// 

Te-Tsung,  Em|i«-ror,  ii.  28/1 

Thai,  Cireat  and  Little,  ii.  287^/  ;  race, 

27S// 
Thaigin,  ii.  25//,  26/1 
Tliai-yuanfu  (Taianfu),  ii.  12,  14//- 1 7/1 
Thiirxi-wahsh^    s.'e   Patterns,     Beast    and 

Bird 
Theft,  Tartar  iiinisi«ment  of,  i.  266,  26S// 
Theistic  worship,  i.  456,  458// 
Thelasar,  ii.  431// 
The«^l>aid,  or  Tcdnldo  of  Piaccnia,  i.  17, 

20,    21//,    ii.    593/';    chi"tn    Po|»e   ;i.s 

(Jrcgnry   X.,  i.   20  ;    scii<i>  fii.irs  will; 

the  Polus  and  prtscnt-.  22,  2}^n 
Thc'Kltirus,  kmg  of  .Vby'.siiiia,  ii.  436// 
The<»'l<»f«ius  the  (Jieat,  i,  49// 
lhci>philus,  Emperii  of  Constantinople, 

i.  3^5". 
nii»ionary,  li.  409// 

Thcvcnot,  TrtiTt!  ^  i.  8i/f 
Thi.ui  S!ian.  i.  175'/.  ^17'*^  '9'" 
Thi.iiitt-Kiun,  i.  2Sf>// 
Thin  I'K%c«iUc.  sii-go  of,  ii.  163//,  1 65// 
Hiifuu  of  Pt'-iL-niy,  ii.  27// 
Th*>l"nian.  iff  C'ol.  n.in 
Xh<ma«',  Kdv^jird,  i.  S7//,  ii.  1 15//,  164/; 
of    Man«M>'il.i,    Bishop    ot    Saiiiar- 
(-.iml,  i.  1 86/1 
Thread,  Brahroanical,  ii.  363 
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Three  kingdoms  (San-Kw6),  ii.  3811 
Threshold,  a  great  offence  to  step  on  the, 

»•  3^3»  385" 
Thuran  Shah's  History  of  Hormuz,  i.  120/1 
Tibet     (Tebet)     province,     ii.    42,    49 ; 

boundary  of,  49,  52// ;  its  acquisition 

by  Mongols,  46// ;  organisation  under 

Kublai,  46/f ;  dogs  of,  45,  49,  52/1 
Tibetan  language  and  character,  i.  29/f ; 

origin  of  the  Yue-chi,  174^ 
Tibetans,  i.  165// ;  superstitions  of,  208/f, 

209// ;     and     Kasluniris    (Tebet    and 

Keshimur),   sorceries    of,   301,    315// ; 

accused  of  cannilxiii.sm,  301,  312/f 
Tides  in  1  lang-chau  estuary,  ii.  1 50/f ,  208/1 
Tierce,  half  tierce,  etc.,  hours  of,  ii.  364, 

368// 
Titlis,  i.  49//,  57/1,  58// 
Tigado,  Castle  of,  i.  14S/1 
Tigers   (called   lions   by   Polo),   ii.   225, 

237/7,   411  ;    trained  to   the   chase,   i. 

397f   399"  ;    in    Cuncun,    ii.    31  ;    in 

Caindu,    56 ;   Kwei-chau,   1 27/1.     {See 

also  Lions.) 
Tigris     River     (Volga),    i.    5,    9/1 ;     at 

Baghdad,  63,  64/1 
Tigiidar  (Acomat  Soldan),  ii.  468/1 
Tiju,  ii.  153.  154/1 
Tiles,  enamelled,  i.  364,  yjon 
Tilinga,    Telingana,    Tiling,   Telenc,   ii. 

362//,  427/1 
Tiling,  ii.  427// 
Timur     of     Toumen,     chief     of     the 

Nikoudrians,  i.  102// 
Timur  the  Great,   i.    5//,   9//,  45/f,  49», 

52//,  61//,  86//,   152//,   I55«,  187/f,  ii. 

1 66/1 
Timurid.s,  the,  i.  85// 
Ting,   10  taels  of  silver  =  tael  of  gold,  i. 

427/f,  ii.  217/r,  2 1 8/1 
Tinju.  ii.  153,  154/; 
Tinncvelly,  ii.  359//,  373/f,  403/1 
Tithe  on  clothing  material,  i.  445 
Tithing  men,  Chinese  {Pao-kta)^  ii.  20OM 
Titus,  llmperor,  i.  66/f 
Tjaiya,  see  (Hioiach 
T0U1  rare,  i.  205// 
Trxrtai,  king,  iee  Toktai 
TckI.  Colonel  James  i.  104/f,  II4/',  169/f, 

183// 
Toddy,  see  Wine  of  Palm 
Togan,  ii.  471,  474// 
T«.'^'.lMnteniur.   !:'si   Mongol  Emperor,  i. 

22S/1 ;  his  uiiil,  305/1 
Toghrul  L,  i.  40/1 

Shah  «■{  Kernidn,  i.  1 1 3/1 

Toj^rul  W.ing  Kh:in,  iee  IVestcr  John 

Toka  Tuniir,  i.  8// 

Tok.-it,  i.  45/1 

Toktai     Khan     (Toctai,    I^)rd     of    the 

Ponent).  7-'.  ii.  4S7,  401,  496:  wars 

with     Noghai,     499 ;     his     symbolic 

message,  497/*,  49*^ 
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Tolan-nur  (Dolonnik),  i.  26n 

Toleto,  John    de,   Cardinal    Bishop    of 

Portus,  i.  2in 
Tolobuga,  iL  496,  497^ 
Toman  (Taman,  etc),  Mongol  word  for 

10,000,  i.   261,   26311,  ii.   192,  200if, 

21711,  2i8m,  462it 
Tongking,  Tungking,   iL    119^,    I20», 

Tooth-reliqae  of   Buddha,  ii.   319-320 ; 

history  of,  ^2qft-^y>n 
Torchi,  Dorj^  Kdbldi's  first-bom,  i.  36111 
Tomesel,  i.  423,  4261 
Toro  River,  i.  345» 
Torshok,  ii.  489^ 
Torture  by  constriction  in  raw  hide,  i. 

262lf 

Toscauly  ioskdiil  {toscaol),  watchman,  L 

403,  40711 
Toumefort,  on  cold  at  Erzrum,  i.  4911 
Tower  and  Bell  Alarm  at  Peking,  L  375, 

37811 ;  at  Kinsay,  ii.  189 
Toyan  (Tathung?),  i.  286/1 
Trade  at  La3ras,  i.  41 ;  by  Baghdad,  63 ; 
at  Tauris,  75;  at  Cambaluc,  415;  in 
Shan-si,  ii.  22 ;  on  the  Great  Kiang, 
36,  170;  at  Chinangli,  135;  at  Sinju 
Matu,  138;  Kinsay,  187,  190,  202, 
216;  Fu-chau,  231;  Zayton,  234; 
Java,  272;  Malaior,  280;  Cail,  370; 
Coilum,  375 ;  Melibar,  389 ;  Tana, 
395 ;  Cambaet,  398 ;  Kesmacoran,  401  ; 
Socotra,  407 

of   India   with   Hormuz,   i.    107 ; 

with  Egypt  by  Aden,  ii.  438,  439/1 ; 
with   Esher,  442 ;   with   Dofar,   444 ; 
with  Calatu,  450 
Trades  in  Manzi,  alleged  to  be  hereditary, 

ii.  186,  196^ 
TramorUaine,  ii.  29611 
Transmigration,  i.  456,  ii.  213/f,  318-319 
Traps  for  fiir  animals,  ii.  481,  483^ 
Travancore,  ii.  383/f,  403/1;  Rajas  of,  380^ 
Treasure  of  Maal^r  kings,  ii.  340,  348/f- 

349« 
Trebizond,  ^j,  i.  19^,  36,  46 ;  Emperors 

of,  and  their  tails,  ii.  302/1 
Trebuchets,  ii.  159,  i6off,  161 /f 
Trees,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  i.  129/1, 

130/f;  superstitions  about,  131/1-135/1; 

by  the  highways,   440;  camphor,   ii. 

234i  237/1 ;  producing  wine,  292,  297/j, 

300»  313  »  producing  flour  (sago),  300, 

304^-305/1 
TregetoureSy  i.  386* 
Trench,  Archbishop,  i.  201/f,  ii.  %2n 
Trevisano,  Azzo,  <?,  77,  iS*  ^S 

Marc*  Antonio,  Doge,  <?,  y8 

Trincomalee,  ii.  337/1 

Tringano,  ii.  279M 

Trinkat,  ii.  308^ 

'Trusty    li^es,'    devoted    comrades    of 

king  of  Maabar,  iL  339,  347/1 


T'sang-chau,  ii.  I33«,  137/1 
Vsiang-kiun  ('Generar),  iL  I38«,  26ii« 
T'sien  Tang  River,  ii.  194W,  198/f,  208/f, 

214/1,  220ff-222/f ;  bore  in,  150/f,  2oSn 
T*si-nan-fu  (Chinangli),  ii.  137/*,  I38» 
Tsing-chau,  ii.  138/1 
Tsing-ling  range,  ii.  35* 
Tsi-ning-chau,  iL  137/t,  139^ 
Tsin-tsun,  iL  229^ 

Tsinan-chau,  T'swanchau,  see  Za>ton 
Tsongkhapa,  Tibetan  Reformer,  L  31 5/1 
Ts'uan-chou,  see  Zayton 
Tsukuzi  in  Japan,  ii.  260/f 
Tsung-ngan-hien,  ii.  224/^ 
Tsushima,  Island,  ii.  26o» 
Tuan,  Prince,  chief  of  the  Boxers,  i.  282^ 
Ttu^  tuk,  tughf  commanders  of  100,000, 

horse-tail  or  3rak-tail  standard,  i.  261, 

263/f 
Tudai,  Ahmad  Khan's  wife,  ii.  471/* 
Tudai-Mangku    (Totamangu    or    Tota- 

mangul),  ii.  491,  492^,  496,  497/f,  499 
Tu-fan,  ancient  name  of  Tibet,  iL  46/f 
Tughan,  Tukan,  Kublii's  son,  i.   361/f, 

ii.  270/1 
Tughlak  Shah,  of  Delhi  (a  Karaunah),  L 

loi/t 
Tuktuyai  Khan,  L  9/1 
Tu-ku-hun,  i.  193/1 
Tuli,  or  Tulin,  fourth  son  of  Chinghir,  ii. 

32// 
Tuman,  see  Toman 

Tumba,  Angelo  di,  2j  ;  Marco  di,  6^ 
Tdn,  city  ofE.  Persia,  i.  86»,  I24« 
Tung-'an  in  Fokien,  ii.  243/* 
Tunganif  or  Converts,   Mahomedans 

N.   China  and  Chinese  Turkestan, 

291/1 
Tung-chau  (Tinju),  ii.  I54« 
Tung-hwang-hien,    ancient   Shachau, 

2C^/f 

Tung-kwan,  fortress  of  the  Kin  sovereigns, 

ii.  14/f,  25/1,  27/1 
Tung-lo  (Kumiz),  i.  259/f 
Tunguses,  L  271/1 
Tunny  fish,  i.  108,  416/1,  ii.  442 
Tun-o-kain     (Tunocain),     kingdom     of 

Persia,  i.   83,  86«,  127,   128/f,   138//, 

I45» 
Turbit  (radex  Turpethi),  ii.  389,  391/* 

Turcomania  (Anatolian  Turkey),  i.  43 

Turgaut,  day- watch,  i.  381/* 

Turkey,  Great  (Turkestan),  i.  191,  ii. 
286/1,  452,  457,  458,  462,  477 

Turkistan  chiefs  send  mission  to  kings 
of  India,  iL  37o« 

Turkmans  and  Turks,  distinction  be- 
tween, i.  44^,  loi/f ;  horses,  43,  44/t 

Turks,  ancient  mention  of,  i.  56 ;  friend 
of  Polo's,  213;  and  Mongols,  294^ 

Turmeric,  iL  226/f 

Turner,  Lieutenant  Samuel,  describes 
Yak  of  Tartary,  L  277/i 
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Torqu&ns,  Turkish  horses,  i.  43 
Turquoises  in  Kermin,  i.  90,  92M;  in 

Caindu,  ii.  53 
Turtle  doves,  i.  97,  ggn 
Turumpak,  Hormuz,  i.  iii» 
Tutia  (Tutty),    preparation   of,    i.    125, 

1 26/1,  ii.  398 
Tuticorin,  ii.  372« 
Tu  T'song,  Sung  Emperor  of  Chma,  ii 

I50ff,  2iin 
Tver,  ii.  ^Sqn 
Twelve,   a  favourite  round  number,   ii. 

426/1 
Barons   over   Khan's  Administra- 
tion, i.  430,  ii.  154 
Twigs  or  arrows,  divination  by,  i.  241, 

242M 
Tyuman,  ii.  48 1 /r 
Tyunju,  porcelain  manufacture,  ii.  235, 

242/1 
Tylor,  Dr.  E.  B.,  on  C^uvade,  ii.  93/1, 

94« 
Tzarev,  i.  6« 
Traritryn,  i.  6/f,  $yn 

UcACA(Ukak,  Ukek,  Uwek),  i.  5,  Sn, 
gn ;  Ukik  of  Ibn  Batuta,  a  different 
place,  ii.  488/1 

Uch-baligh,  /j^ 

Uch-Multan,  i.  86m 

Udoe  country,  ii.  420^,  59811 

Udong,  ii.  279« 

Udyina,  i.  164M 

Ughuz,  legend  of,  ii.  485/t 

Uighur  character,  jparent  of  present 
Mongol   writing,   1.    1411,   281*,   160M, 

353« 
Uighdrs,  the,  i.  76/f,  214^,  227/1,  ii.  179/f, 

462/f 
Uiraca,  i.  282/r 
Uirad,  see  Oirad 
Ujjain,    legend   of,    ii.    349«  ;    {Oune)^ 

397/1.  426/» 
Uk;  k,  ii.  488/f.     (See  Ucaca.) 
Ulatai    (Oulatay),    Tartar    envoy    from 

Persia,  i.  32,  33/1,  ii.  47 1,  474^ 
Ulakhai,  i.  282/f 

Ulan  Muren  (Red  River),  i.  250/f 
Ulugh  Bagh,  on  Badakhshan  border,  L 

154" 
Mohammed,  i.  8/f 

Uliis,  the,  i.  ion 

U-man  and  I'c-man  (Black  and  White 

Barbarians),  ii.  73/f 
Umbrellas,  i.  351,  354«,  355« 
Unc  Can  (Aung  Khan),  see  Prester  John 
Ung  (Ungkut),  Tartar  lril)e,  i.  285,  294/f 
Urigrat  (Kungurat^,  Tartar  tribe,  i.  357, 

35S« 
Unicorn  (Rhinoceros),  in  Burma,  ii.  107  ; 

Sumatra,    285,    289,    299 ;    legend   of 

Virgin  and,  2S5,  290^  ;  horns  of,  29 1 /i 

Unken.  City.  ii.  226,  229^,  230/f,  233M 
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Unlucky  hours,  ii.  364 

U-nya-Mwezi  superstition,  i.  13011 

Urduja,  Princess,  ii.  465/f 

Uriangkadai,  ii.  46^ 

Uriangkiit  (Tunguses),  L  271/t 

Urianhai,  the,  i.  271/f 

Urumtsi,  i.  201/f,  21411 

Urzu,  i.  i22/f 

Uspenskoye   (called  also  Bolgarskoye), 

i.  Jn 
Uttungadeva,  king  of  Java,  ii.  275^ 
Uwek,  see  Ucaca 

Uzbeg  Khan  of  Sand,  i.  4^,  6ff ,  352/f 
Uzbegs  of  Kunduz,  i.  156^,  163/f 
Uzun  Tati,  coins,  Chinese  porcelain  from, 

ii.  59S« 

Vair,  the  fur  and  animal,  i.  257,  ii.  479, 

483^,  484^,  486«,  487 

as  an  epithet  of  eyes,  IJ4 

Valaehir  district,  i.  54^ 

VimWry,  Prof.  Hermann,  i.   loif,  2811, 

Jj4>»,  57»,    I70»,   21411,   237«,   401/f, 

li.  465 
Vanchu     (Wangchu),     conspires     with 

Chenchu  against  Ahmad,  1.  417-419, 

422/f 
Van  Lake,  i.  57/f 
Varaegian,  Varangian,  ii.  49CM 
Varaha  Mihira,  astronomer,  i.  10411 
Vardoj  River,  i.  is6«,  172/1 
Varinif  ii.  490^ 

Varsach,  or  Mashhad  River,  i.  15511,  '5^^ 
Vasmulot  i.  292/t 
Vateria  Indica^  ii.  396/f 
Veil  of  the  Temple,  v/rXot  Pa^vKtl^iot, 

i.  66 
Vellalars,  ii.  372» 
Venddan,  title  of  king  of  Kaulam,   ii. 

38o« 
Venetians,   factory    at    Soldaia,    i.   4^ ; 

expelled  from  Constantinople,  1911 
Venice,  ^,  ij,  /6,  i.  2,   18,  19,  36,  41  ; 

return  of  Polos  to,  ^,  24,  5^,  i.  36 ; 

its  exalution  after  Latin  conquest  of 

Constantinople,    9;    its    nobles,    //; 

Polo's  mansion  at,  aj  seqq, ;  galleys,  7s 

seqg,  ;  archives  at,  70  seqq,  \  articles 

brought  from  East  by  Marco  to,  i.  274, 

ii.  299,  305'« 

Ventilators  at  Hormuz,  ii.  452,  453ii 

Vcrlinden,  Belgian  missionary,  i.  24911 

Vemiquis^  i.  382,  384M 

Verzino  ColombinOy  ii.  380M.  (5^  als« 
Brazil. ) 

Vessels,  war,  i.  34,  3711;  stitche  I  of 
Kermin  (rXocdjpia  ^Kvrd),  i.  108, 
117/f,  ii.  415M;  on  the  Kiang,  170, 
171.  1 73/*.     \^See  also  Ships. ) 

Vial,  Paul,  French  missionary,  ii.  6311 

Vija\'anagar,  ii.  362/t 

Vikramajit,  legend  of,  ii.  349M 

Vikramptir,  ii.  99M 
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Villard   de    Honnecourt,  Album   of,   ii. 

164M 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  ii.  325^ 
Vincenzo,  P.,  ii.  4io« 
Vineyards,  in  Taican,  i.   153;  Kashgar, 

181  ;    Khotan,  188 ;   in  N.  China,  ii. 

10,  ii«,  13,  15/1 
Vinson,  Prof.,  on  Couvade^  ii.  9m 
Virgin  of  Cape  Comorin,  ii.  382/* 
Visconti,    Tedaldo,     or     Tebaldo,     see 

Theobald  of  Piacenza 
Vissering,  on  Chinese  Currency ^  i.  428^, 

429» 
Vochan  (Unchan,  Yungchan),  ii.  84,  86, 

89« ;  battle  there,  98,  loi,  104//-106W 
Vogels,  J.,  ii.  601 «,  6o2/» 
Vokhan,  see  Wakhdn 
Volga,   called  Tigris,   i.   5,   7»,  9/1,   ii. 

485^,  488^ 
Vos,  Belgian  Missionary,  i.  249^ 
Vughin,  ii.  182 
Vuju  in  Kiangnan,  ii.  182 
in  Chekiang,  ii.  219 

Wadoe  tribe,  ii.  420» 

Wakf,  i.  67« 

Wakhin  (Vokhan),  dialect,  i.  162/f,  171, 

I73« 
Mountains,  i.  i62«,  I75« 

Wakhjlr  Pass,  i.  175'',  ii.  S94« 

Wakhijrui  Pass,  see  Wakhjlr  Pass 

Wakhsh,  branch  of  the  Oxus,  ii.  5« 

Wakhtang  II.,  king  of  Georgia,  i.  53// 

Walashjird,  i.  io6« 

Wallachs,  ii.  489^,  49 1 » 

Wall  of  Alexander  (or  Caucasian),  i.  50, 

53» 
of  Gog  and  Magog  (1.*.   China), 

///,  i.  285,  292M 

Walnut-oil,  i.  158,  l62« 

Wami  River,  ii.  420/1 

IVang,  Chinese  silk,  i.  237/1,  36 1 w,  ii. 
113/1 

Wang,  king  of  Djungar,  i.  250/f 

Wangchu,  see  Vanchu 

Wapila,  i.  54« 

Warangol  Ku,  ii.  362/f 

Warangs,  ii.  490/f 

Warner,  Dr.,  ii.  604/1 

War  vessels,  Chinese,  i.  34,  37/f 

Wassitf,  the  historian,  i.  6Sn;  his  char- 
acter of  the  Karaunahs,  loi/i;  notices  of 
Hormuz,  120/f,  iiin;  eulogy  of 
Kdbldi,  332/1 ;  story  of  KubUi,  440»  ; 
his  style,  ii.  150/1 ;  account  of  taking 
of  Siang-j'ang,  I  Son,  167/1;  of  Kinsay, 
213/1;  Maabar,  333/*;  horse  trade  to 
India,  348/1 ;  treatment  of  them  there, 
351/* ;  extract  from  his  history,  495// 

Water,  bitter,  i.  no,  122/f,  194 

custom  of  lying  in,  i.  108,  119//;   ; 

consecration  by  Lamas,  309;/ 
Clock,  i.  378/*  I 


Wathek,  Khalif,  L  57/* 

Wa-tzu,  Lolo  slaves,  ii.  63/* 

Weather-conjuring,  i.  301,  $ogn-^iin 

Wei  dynasty,  i.  205/f,  ii.  437/* 

Weights  and  measures,  ii.  S90n-$g2n 

Wei-ning,  ii.  130/* 

Wei  River  in  Shen-si,  ii.  27/1,  29/f,  35^ 

in  Shan-tung,  ii.  I39» 

Wen  River,  ii,  139/f 
Wen-chow,  ii.  239/1 
Westcrmarck,  Human  Marriage,  ii.  48^, 

93« 
Whale  oil,  including  spermaceti,  i.   108, 

117/J,  ii.  407,  4o8/» 

Whales,  ii.  249  ;  in  Socotra,  407  ;  Mada- 
gascar, 411,  414/';  species  of  Indian 
Ocean,  408//;  sperm  (Capdoille),  411, 
414/X 

Wheaten  bread  not  eaten,  i.   438/1;  at 
Yachi,  ii.  66,  74^ 

White  bears,  ii.  479 

bone,  Chinese  for  Lolos,  ii.  63/* 

camels,  i.  281 

City,    meaning    of    term     among 

Tartars,  i.  297/1,  ii.  14/1 

City,  of  Manzi  frontier,  ii.  34/* 

Devils,  ii.  355,  359/1 

Feast    at    Kublai's    City,    i.    390, 


392/1 
—  Horde,  ii.  48 1 /i 

horses    and    mares,    i.     300,    390; 


offered  to  Khan,  30S/1 

W^hittington  and  his  cat  in  Persia,  i, 
65/1 

Wild  asses  and  oxen,  see  Asses  and  Oxen 

William  of  Tripoli,  Friar,  i.  22 ;  his 
writings,  23/1,  24M 

Williams,  Dr.  S.  W.,  on  the  Chinese 
year,  i.  388/1 ;  on  elephants  at  Peking, 
392/1 

Williamson,  Rev.  A.,  i.  135/1,  217/1,  ii. 
8/1,  ii/i,  12/1,  15/1,  16/1,  137/1 

W^ilson,  General  Sir  C,  i.  45/1 

Wind,  poison  (Simi'im),  i.  108,  120/i ; 
monsoons,  ii.  264-265 

Wine,  of  the  vine,  Persians  lax  in  ab- 
staining from,  i.  84,  87/1,  96/1 

boiled,  i.  84,  87/1,  153/1,  I55« 

of  ancient  Kapisa,  i.  155/1;  Khotan, 

188;    at    Taianfu,   ii.    13,    16/1;    im- 
ported at  Kinsay,  202 

nee  {Samshu  or  dardstin),  i.  441  ; 


and  of  wheat,  ii.  56,  59^1 ;  at  Yachi,  66, 
85  ;  spices,  etc. ,  in  Caindu,  56 ;  Kien- 
ch'ang,  59/1,  85 ;  Cangigu,  117  ;  Colo- 
man,  123  ;  Kinsay,  202,  204,  216 

—  Palm  (toddy),  ii.  292,  297/1,  37^ 

—  from  sugar,  ii.  376,  442 

—  date,  i.    107,   XI 5/',   ii.   292,  297/1, 


442 

(unspecified),  at    Khan's   table,   i. 

382  ;*not  used  in  Ma'bar,  ii.  342 ;  nor 
by  Brahmans,  363 
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**\Vinler"  used  for  "rainy  season,"  ii. 

Wo-fo-sze,    **  Monastery   of    the    lying 

Baddha,"  L  22111 
Wolves  in  Pamir,  L  171,  17611 
Women,  Island  of,  iL  40SH-^o6n 
Women,  of  Kerman,   their  embroidery, 
i.  90 ;   mourners,   109 ;   of  Khorasan, 
their  beauty,  128;  of  Hadakhshan,  160; 
Kashmir,  166 ;  Khotan,  191  ;  Kamul, 
fair  and  wanton,   210;    Tartar  good 
and     loyal,     252 ;      Erguiul,     pretty 
creatures,    276 ;    of  the    town,    414, 
ii.   202 ;   of  Tibet,  evil  customs,  44 ; 
Caindu,  53 ;  Carajan,  66 ;  Zardandan, 
couvade^    85;     Anin,     116;     Kinsay, 
charming,    186  ;    respectful   treatment 
of,     204 ;     Kelinfu,     beautiful,     225 ; 
Zanghibar,  frightful,  423 
Wonders  performed  by  the  Bacsi,  i.  314 

et  seqq, 
W^ood,   Lieutenant  John,   Indian  Navy, 
20t  i.   156^;  his  elucidations  of  Polo 
in  Oxus  regions,  i.  174^ 
Wood-oil,  ii.  25111,  252/* 
Wool,  Salamandei^s,  i.  213,  2l6» 
Worship  of  Mahomet  (supposed),  i.  188, 
i89« 

of   fire,   303 ;    Tartar,    256,    257 ; 

Chinese,  456 

of  first  object  seen  in  the  day,  ii. 

284,  288n 
Worshipping  the  tablets,  i.  391,  392/f 
Wu-chau  (Vuju),  ii.  222/* 
Wukiang-hien  (Vughin),  ii.  i84« 
WUsus,  or  Wesscs,  people  of  Russia,  it 

486/f 
Wu-ti,  Emperor,  ii.  437« 
Wylie,  Alexander,  76,  i.  2«,  8«,  322^, 
377",  AS*".  4S4«»  i».   19^,  28".  38«, 

169/I,   1841,   194^',  209/1,  2>2M 

Xasadu,  i.  305« 
Xavi^r,  at  Socotra,  ii.  409^ 
Xerxes,  i.  135« 

Ya-ciiau,  ii.  45«,  48«,  7o« 

Yachi  (Yun-nan-fu),  city,  ii.  66,  67«,  72«, 

74W,  80W,  iii« 
Yailih^    Jadai^ariy  Jadah-tdsh^    science 

and  stone  of  weather-conjurer,  i.  309/f 
Yaik  Kivcr,  i.  6« 

Ydjii,  and  Majuj,  see  Gog  and  Magog 
Yak  (d<.ng),  i.    274,    277/*;    their   tails 

carried  t<j  Venire,  274  ;  used  in  India 

fi>r     militar)'     decorations,     ii.     355. 

Yakul)  Beg  of  Kasghar,  i.  i89»i 
Yakuts,  i.  30f)*f,  446/f,  ii.  484/1 
Yalung  Kivcr,  ii.  67/1,  69//,  72« 
Yam,   or   ^'am^  (a   [Xi^tstage    or   post- 

hoii^-..  i.  4r>.  437«.  ii-  2I3'» 
\  ..lugaii,  i.  102/f 


Yang-chau  (Yanju),  city,  i.  29/1,  43211,  ii. 

i54"»     ^1}»*  ;     Marco's    government 

there,  22,  ii.  154,  i^'jn 
Yarbeg  of  Badakhshan,  i.  \^(}n 
Yarkand  (Yarcan),  i.  187 
Yarligh  and  P^aitah^  i.  322//,  352/1 
Yasdi  (Yezd),  i.  88 

silk  tissue,  i.  88 

Yashm^  jade,  i.  193/1 

Yasodhara,    bride  of  Sakya   Sinha,    ii. 

323« 
Yavanas,  ii.  372/1 
Yazdashfr,  i.  92/f 
Ydifu,  i.  285,  295/* 
Year,    Chinese,    i.    388 ;    Mongol    and 

Chinese  cycle,  447,  454/f 
Yelimala,  see  Mont^  d*Ely 
Yeliu  Chutsai,  statesman  and  astronomer, 

ii.  \^n 
Yellow,  or    orthodox   Lamas,  i.   315/', 

324» 
Yemen,    ii.    432//,    433/1,    44CW,    441//, 

445/f .     {^See  also  Aden. ) 

Yeng-chau.    (in     Shan-tung),    ii.     137//, 

139" 
(in  Che-kiang),  ii.  222/f 

Yen-king  (Old  Peking),  i.  375/*,  376// 

Yen-Ping,  ii.  230« 

Yenshan,  ii.  224/f 

Yesubuka,  ii.  474/y 

Yesudar,  ii.  459 

Yesugai,  father  of  Chinghix,  i.  237/f 

Yetsina  (Etzina),  i.  223 

Yezd  (Yasdi),  i.   88;  silk  fabrics  of,  ii. 

II 
Yiu-ki  River,  ii.  230/* 
Yoritomo,  descendants  of,  ii.  262/f 
Yon  ting  Ho  River,  ii.  6/1 
Yotkin,  village,  i.  I90« 
Youth,  Island  of,  ii.  381/f 
Yrac,  province,  i.  74 
Ysemam  of  Iliulie,  western  engineer,  ii. 

167/* 
Yu,  see  Jade 
Yuan  Ho,  i.  29» 

Yu-chow,  gold  and  silver  mines,  i.  295/f 
Yue-chi,  i.  174/1 
Yuen,    Mongol     Imperial    dynasty,    so 

style<l,  i.  29//,  377/f 
Yuen-ha«>,  kingdom  of  Tangut,  i.  282/f 
Yuen  niing-yuen,  }ialacc,  i.  307" 
Yuen  shi.  History  of  Mongol  Dynasty  in 

China,  i.  \\Vt\  248/f,  295//,  ii.  95/f 
Yugria,  or  Yughra,  in  the  Far  North,  ii. 

4S3;/,  4S5/1,  403/' 
Yuhshan,  ii.  222«,  224/* 
Yule,  Sir  Henr>-,  ii.  602/1;  on  Ravenala, 

597";  on  Maundeville,  604M 
Yun-Hieii,  a  Hudihist  .-Xbbot,  i.  304/t 
Yung  «h.ing  fu  (Shen-si),  i.  276/1 
(Yunnan,    Vt>ch;tn),    ii.    84,    S9/*, 

i04/»,  105//,  io7«io«.»/» 
Yung  !>»,  I'miKTor,  ii.  596M 
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Vun-nan  (Carajan),  province,  ii.  40*1, 45«, 
56«,  J7»,  59«-62if,  64,  67«,  72»,  8o«, 
8i»,  82«,  90«,  95«,  I04if,  io7»,  115^, 
I207I,  124^,  izyn-iig^i ;  conquerors  of, 
461/,  Son ;  Mahomedans,  74^1 

Yun-nan-fu  city,  see  Yachi 

Yurungkdsh  (white  Jade)  River,  i.  I93« 

Yusuf  Kekfi,  i.  85/* 

Yuthia,  Ayuthia  (Ayodhya),  medioeval 
capital  of  Siam,  ij,  ii.  278^,  279^ 

Yvo  of  Narbonne,  i.  I2« 

Zabedj,  ii.  283M 

Zaila,  ii.  4I3«,  43S»,  43611 

Zat/urt/akf  probable  origin  of  satin,  ii. 
241^1 

Zampa,  see  Champa 

Zanghibar  (2^ngibar,  Zanjibar,  Zanzibar), 
ii.  405»,  412,  422,  424)1;  currents  oft, 
4i5i« ;  Ivory  trade,  423,  424/1 ;  its 
blacks,  women,  423,  424^ 

Zanton  (Shantung?),  j 

Zanzale,  James,  or  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  i.  6in 

Zapharan,  monastery  near  Baghdad,  i. 
61// 

Zardandan,  or  "  Gold  Teeth,'*  a  people  of 
W.  Yun-nan,ii.  84,  98  ;  identity  doubt- 
ful, 88/7 ;  characteristic  customs,  90^/ 

Zamcke,  Fr.,  i.  139^ 

Zayton,  Zaitun,  Zeiton,  Caylon  (T'swan- 
chau,   Chwan-chau,    or    Chinchew  of 


modem  charts),  the  great  mediaeval 
port  of  China,  ii.  I75«,  231,  232»- 
233«.  234»  237if-243if ;  Khan  s  revenue 
from,  235 ;  porcelain,  235,  242^  ;  lan- 
guage, 236«,  24yi'244n;  etymolog}', 
237» ;  mediaeval  notices,  237  se^,/.  ; 
identity,  239»,  240» ;  Chinchew,  a 
name  misapplied,  239^;  Christian 
churches  at,  240^1,  24111 ;  ships  of, 
264 

Zavton,  Andrew,  Bishop  of,  ii.  237* 

Zebdk  Valley,  i.  16511 

Zebu,  humped  oxen,  i.  99^ 

Zedoary,  ii.  388/1 

Zenghi,  i.  6iif 

Zerms  (Jerms),  ii.  439/t 

Zerumbet,  ii.  388^ 

Zettani,  ii.  24111 

Zhafar,  see  Dhafar 

Zic  (Circassia),  ii.  490,  492/f 

Zikas,  ii.  228/1,  309/f,  3ii/< 

Zimm6,  see  Kiang-mai 

Zinc,  i.  126/y 

Zinj,  Zinjis,  ii.  424/y,  426^ 

Zobeidah,  the  lady,  i.  156/^ 

Zorza,  see  Cliorcha 

Zu-'lkamain  (Zulcamiain),  "the  Two 
Homed,"  an  epithet  of  Alexander,  i. 
56//,  157,  i6o« 

Zurficar  (Zurpica,    Zulficar),  a   Turkish 
friend  of  Marco  Polo^s,  i.  213 
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